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COMMISSION OF INQUIRY— BELFAST RIOTS. 



REPORT. 



TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

In obedience to your Excellency’s 'Warrant of the 10th day of September, whereby 
we were directed “to hold a Court of Inquiry, at Belfast, on Monday, the 14th day of 
“ September, and the following days, to inquire into and investigate all matters connected 
“ with the origin and character of the riots and disturbances -which commenced in Belfast 
“on the 13th day of July last, and continued therein, and in its vicinity, for several 
“ successive days, and were renewed on or about the 6th day of September inst, and 
“ continued for some days since, and the consequences which have resulted from such 
“ riots and disturbances ; also, to inquire into the local arrangements for the preservation ' 

“ of the peace and the suppression of riot and disorder, in Belfast, the force usually 
“ available there for such purposes, and the adequacy of such provision for the mainten- 
ance of peace, order, and tranquillity ; and generally to make such inquiries in the-, 
“premises as to us should seem proper and expedient:” we proceeded to Belfast, and 
having opened the Court of Inquiry, as directed, we continued to hold same until Thurs- 
day, the 1st day of October, when we formally closed the proceedings. 

We respectfully lay before your Excellency the evidence taken by us, which we set 
forth in full in the Minutes of Evidence annexed to this Report. 

The evidence runs to a great length, and necessarily, by reason of the nature of the 
inquiries to be made in a public court, was often discursive, and sometimes, perhaps, not 
quite relevant; but we considered it the most prudent course, in discharging the duty 
which devolved upon us, to allow the parties before us a somewhat greater latitude in 
their evidence than to us seemed necessary, in order that we might not appear to prevent 
any parties who came before us from giving evidence which, it might afterwards be 
alleged, would have been material. We think, however, that, in the evidence taken by us 
there is a body of undisputed facts from which any reasoning mind can understand the 
state of Belfast on the occasion of these riots, and arrive at the principal causes out of 
which these riots originated. 

We beg leave, in the first place, to bring before your Excellency the actual state of 
Belfast during the riots in July last. 

The riots of July were confined to two districts of Belfast, which lie at some distance Mr. Tracy, 
from the mercantile and the improved parts of the town. Durham-street, which at one 541 • 
end, runs into Sandy-row, and, at the other, into Barrack-street, meeting Pound-street 
separates the scene of the riots from the better portions of the town ; in fact, the district 
thus separated consists of a number of small streets and passages, and alleys, in which the 
houses are all of a small class, and are occupied as residences by the large population 
employed in the numerous mills and factories in Belfast. 

This district, so marked out from the rest of the town, contains a vast population 
estimated at from 12,000 to 20,000, and is almost exclusively inhabited by the artisan 
and labouring population. This district, which we have above described, is avain divided 
by Albert-street, which opens from nearly the centre of Durham-street, into two separate 
and distinct localities, lying respectively to the right and to the left of Albert-street ; the Mr.Tracy.-73-. 
district on the right is called the Pound district, and a modern map may show it generally 
as bounded by Durham-street, Barrack-street, Devit-street, the Falls-road, and Albert- 
street. 

The adjoining district, lying to the left, is called the Sandy-row district ; it is not so 
clearly defined by boundaries as the other district, but, on a modern map, it maybe 
understood as bounded by Albert-street, the Pound-loaning, Tea-lane, Sandy-row, and 
Durham-street. 

B 
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Thus we have shown that these two districts are plainly and geographically marked out 
in the town, and that they have been known and recognised districts for some years. 

The Pound district has for many years been chiefly inhabited by a Roman Catholic 
population, while Sandy-row district has been chiefly inhabited by a population of Orange- 
men arid Protestants. Until lately, however, there was some intermixture, a lew 
Catholics resided in the Sandy-roiv district, and a few Protestants in the Pound district. 
Since the commencement of the late riots, however, the districts have become exclusive, 
263 , 264 , 353 . an q w re crular systematized movements on both sides, the few Catholic inhabitants of the 
Sandy-row district have been obliged to leave it, and the few Protestant inhabitants of 
the Pound district have been also obliged to leave that locality. 

Ellen Grant, These removals were often kindly enough effected on both sides : friendly notices to 
6306 , 6309 . qu it we re often given ; and the extreme penalty for non-compliance — namely, the wrecking 
hue* 3?24 n0 ' of the house— was, in many instances, not resorted to until the lapse of some time after 



Mr. Tracy, 



such notice. . 

This lamentable state of things would seem to indicate that there exists in trie lower 
classes of Belfast a separation on account of differences of religious belief, founded on 
personal hatred and ill-will. We believe, however, that it would be a total mistake to so 
regard it, at least up to the present time. Between the real or suspected authors of par- 
ticular acts of aggression and violence and the victims of them there must, of necessity, 
arise personal animosity ; and the continuance of these outrages must be the means of 
continually extending the number of the parties between whom individual hatreds exist: 
but hitherto, we find by the evidence, that, except in the month of July, the inhabitants of 
these districts have met in peace ; in business there were ordinarily no distinctions made, 
and Protestants, Catholics, and Orangemen, lived together in friendship. . 

The feeling which leads to the separation of these districts m July is merely a class 
feeling — it is a feeling of dominancy and insult on the one side, and of opposition to its 
display on the other; and the separation of these two districts into exclusive encampments 
appears to us to be little more than the preparation for the festivals of July, and the 
clearing out of the supposed supporters of the opposite classes to prepare the respective 
districts for the scenes which follow the celebration of these festivals. 

Mr.Tracy,i2, The state of these districts — the separation of them into classes, Orange and Catholic, 
40 , 256 , 494 . lias now existed for years ; the 12th of July has always brought with it its Orange gather- 
Mr. Bmdon, displays its consequent riots. In different degrees, the rioting was serious, 

i ’ , -T- -i - 1 nh- rmW in rWrpp — riots, disorder, the firing 



Mr. Bindon, 
1363 . 



or but slight, in different years ; but differing only in c ^ . 

of shots in one district, with answering shots from the other : all these thmgs were annu- 
ally displayed in a town like Belfast, so improved and so plainly improving, threatenmg 
at any moment outbreaks and riots, which might imperil the safety of property and of 
life in the entire town. _ . 

It appears from the evidence that the 12th of July, 1856, passed off with unusual quiet 
and order; and the members of the police force, who were examined, and the magistrates, 
stated, that they hoped from the state of the town in July, 1856, that July last would have 
been equally quiet. 

We now proceed to lay before your Excellency the circumstances detailed in evidence, 
as existing on the last 12th of July. . 1 ,. . 

Some time before the 12th of July, shots were fired at night in the bandy-row district, 
answered by shots fired from the Pound district. This seems to have been looked on 
very much as a matter of course by the authorities, a thing to be regretted, but which 
Mr. Bindon, could not be helped. There was beating of drums, and playing of fifes, and some march- 
1388 , 1389 . ^ Sandy-row district. These matters do not appear to have caused any alarm ; 

there were no reports made by any of the local police that any unusual display was 
intended on the last 12th of July, or that there was any need of peculiar vigilance upon 

the occasion of its celebration in this year. . . 

We beg leave now to direct your Excellency’s attention to certain other proceedings on 
that day, which have excited great attention in Belfast, which were very largely made the 
subject of evidence before us, and with respect to which we think we may give the follow- 
ing as unquestioned facts. The leading street, separating the two districts, we have stated 
to be Albert-street ; opposite to Albert-street, in Durham-street, stands Christ’s Church, 
in which Dr. Drew ofliciates. Thus this church, the principal entrance into which, is m 
College-street, North, stands exactly at the point of division between the two districts, 
infelicitously situated to be selected as the place for a great and unusual celebration of 
the festival of the 12th of July. ^ 

Mr.Tracy,i5. On the 12th of July last, there was a service for the Orangemen. of Belfast m Christs 
Thos. Ward, Ohurch. The festival having fallen on a Sunday, the evening service at Christs Church 
was specially for them. It appears in the evidence that to this service the Orangemen of 



Mr. Tracy, 
14 , 73 . 

Mr. Bindon, 
1615 . 
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Belfast proceeded in great numbers. They walked in an orderly manner, but formed in Dr. Drew’s 
bodies in marching order. Sandy-row district contains several Orange lodges. One sermon, Ap- 
witness, who gave his evidence clearly, and was most respectable in his appearance andjg^ 3 ^ 1, 
demeanour, described the meeting of his lodge in Sandy-row, the marching in order of 1326 , issi.’ 
the lodge, and the supply given to them by the lodge of orange scarfs to wear at the Ttos - Ward - 
church service. Dr. Drew officiated on that occasion, (it appears in the evidence that Appendix, 
Dr. Drew is Grand Chaplain to the Orangemen) — and at that service a great congregation, d 

chiefly of Orangemen, was collected, and a large portion of the congregation, on entering ° S ' <ar ' 
the church, put on orange sashes, which they had carried in their hats until they entered 
the church. It appears in the evidence that this display was unusual : that on former occa- Earl of 
sions orange sashes were not worn during divine service, and that this display was not 
hitherto made, in late years at least. g-wynne, 

We have stated to your Excellency, that the Orangemen walked to the church without 84s0 - 
any outward display of Orange insignia, until they had entered into it. In one instance, ^ g Wnxon ’ 
however, there was a departure from this rule of conduct. One body entering by a door Tims’. Green, 
of the church, which opens within a space enclosed by railings, and adjoining to which is 23 " 25 - Lind 
a school in connexion with the church, and which faces Albert-street, stopped in the open aa/W. " 
space within the railings ; and a number of them, variously estimated at from twelve to Mr! Bin’don, 
fourteen, and from sixteen to twenty, formed in line and put on orange scarfs before ^ 3 h 4 0 6 s ‘ Green 
entering the church ; at this time a large body of the local police and the principal part 1942,’ 1943. ’ 
of the constabulary were drawn up around the church ; there was no opposing mob 
collected there, and without disturbance the Orange party arrived at, and entered the 
church. 

There was evidence laid before us of the sermon preached by Dr. Drew, and we refer 
your Excellency to the report of that sermon published in the Downshire Protestant , of 
the 17 th July, and which we have set forth in full in the Appendix to this Report. No 
question as to the accuracy of this report was, as far as we could learn, ever raised by Dr. 

Drew ; it is stated publicly as being furnished by himself, and it is naturally regarded as 
the authorized version of that sermon. 

We respectfully call your Excellency’s attention to it now, as we regard it as a document 
necessary to be carefully considered, in relation to the matters submitted to us to be 
inquired into. 

An incident occurred while the service was proceeding in the church, necessary to lay 
before your Excellency in detailing the circumstances of the riots. While the congregation 
were in church, and while the police and constabulary were drawn up around it, a con- 
siderable crowd, composed of the inhabitants of the Pound district had collected at the end 
of Durham-street where it meets Pound-street. 

This assembly was manifestly there in opposition to the congregated Orangemen in HughHeany, 
the church. Matters being thus circumstanced, at about eight or nine o’clock, a young 2737 > 2752 - 
man named Loughran, a Roman Catholic, and the son of a respectable trader in the town, 
drove on a car from the Sandy-row district into the midst of the Pound-street crowd, 
waving an orange lily and shouting out. He was set upon at once by the crowd, and 
with much difficulty was saved from them by the exertions of the police (whose attention 
was excited by the cries raised), and, as it appears, by explanations given by some parties 
in the crowd. This incident was the subject of inquiry before us. A witness, James Bell, James Bell, 
was examined to prove the purchase by Loughran of the orange lily in the Sandy-row 8937, 8941 ■ 
district, for which he paid half-a-crown ; the witness further proved the purchase by 
Loughran of a pipe not worth one farthing, for a shilling ; and also that he offered to give 
the witness himself a suit of clothes if he would drive with him on the car. Loughran 
was not produced before us. Dr. Harkin and Loughran’s father were examined before 
us, to prove that he was in a dangerous fever, and that his production as a witness was 
impossible. 

Dr. Harldn further stated that, on the 12 th of July, he consulted him as a physician, Dr. Harkin, 
immediately before he drove to Sandy-row ; and it was proved that he was tipsy, though 10531 • 
not drunk (as the witness said) at the time of his committing the wild and mischievous act 
which we above describe. 

This incident stands out prominently in the evidence given before us, and has been very 
largely made the subject of comment by the respective newspapers of the rival parties in 
Belfast, which newspapers certainly appear to us to be very warm and somewhat intem- 
perate advocates at their respective sides on every political and party question. 

But we feel that this incident has a very slight and unimportant bearing in esti- 
mating the causes of these riots. Its occurrence, and the state of things produced by 
it (though but evanescent), shows the state of public feeling in the district, and 
the very dangerous condition of the public mind ; but, beyond that, it gives no clue 
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to arrive at the solution of the causes leading to the state of things in the subsequent 
week. _ 

The congregation appears to have left the church without any disturbance being 
created : the Orange party proceeded to the Sandy-row district, and, consequently, 
were separated by the police and constabulary from the crowd near Pound-street ; and, 
according to the evidence of the police and constabulary authorities and the magistrates, 
the night of the 12th showed no signs to them of more than the ordinary display of 
violence belonging, as of course, to a 12th of July festival. 

We now enter upon a detail of the serious and disgraceful riots from the 13th to the 19th 
of July, a narrative of events to which credence could scarcely be given unless it were 
understood by its connexion with the whole state of things then existing in Belfast. 

On the night of the 12th, from these two districts, shots were frequently bred, shots of 
defiance ; but there was no outbreak, and these passed with the authorities almost as 
matters of course. On the morning of the 13th, some Orange arches were put up. One 
in Stanley-street was the subject of a good deal of evidence. We only mention the 
arches here as indications of the preparations for war, and a display of the colours belonging 
to the Sandy-row encampment. The local police interfered to take down the Orange 
.arches, and they were removed. If it be of any importance to consider it, it appears that 
the so-called arches, in the evidence, were constructed merely by suspending from the 
opposite chimneys in the street, and across the street, strings with Orange lilies lied upon 
•them. The Pound district gave its notes of defiance, too, in the frequent discharge of 
shots ; and it appears to us that the 13th showed signs of a state of things calling for 
prompt and immediate steps for the preservation of the peace. 

This naturally leads us to state, to your Excellency the condition of the . town at that 
time, and the means at hand for the preservation of the peace. There were in Belfast, on 
the 13th of July, the local police force, numbering 160, and a body of constabulary, 
numbering 30 ; and we state, with confidence, and it was a thing, in fact, admitted during 
the inquiry, that this force was plainly insufficient for the protection of life and property 
at that time. 

The local police force have no arms, they are supplied only with light walking sticks, 
and for this reason alone they would have been unable to act ■with effect on the occasion 
of these riots ; and, indeed, it is but justice to the men .composing this force to add, that, 
in acting during the riots, no instance is stated in the evidence of misconduct in any 
individual ; but there are other causes increasing much their inutility, to which we feel 
constrained to call attention. 

Xhos. Lind- The police force are, with six or seven. exceptions, entirely Protestant, and those in any 
say, 864. command amongst them are exclusively so ; a great many of them are, or have been, 
20 oT G)CCn ’ Orangemen— two of them actually walked with an Orange procession, on the 13th, in 
the country, a few miles from Belfast ; and the public feeling as to them is unmistak- 
able and palpable ; and Mr. Tracy, the Stipendiary Magistrate, in his evidence, described 
very succinctly and clearly their position as a police force, in Belfast, in saying they are 
supposed to be sympathizers with the Sandy-row mobs, and enemies to those in the Pound- 
street district. Accordingly, during the riots they could safely appear in Sandy-row, but 
their appearance in the Pound district was the signal for assault and attack ; which they 
being unable to repel -without weapons of defence, the few constabulary that were in 
Belfast were constantly employed in protecting the local constables, and, consequently, 
instead of being a help, they became a hindrance to the action of the constabulary during 
the riots. . 

W e call attention to the portions of the evidence showing the state of the public feeling 
regarding them. 

Mr. Tracy, r.m., Mr. Bindon, and Mr. Lindsay, their officer, abundantly testify to the 
feeling of the Roman Catholics regarding them ; and other witnesses show manifestly 
that this feeling is not confined, in Belfast, to the Pound district. While one portion of 
Mr. Bindon’s evidence we think of importance to bring to your Excellency s notice, 
Mr. Bindon, namely, that when Mr. Bindon made an arrest in Sandy-row, the crowd cried out, “ They 
1659 - thought he was a bad Protestant to arrest one of their party.” That these feelings as to 
them existed on both sides, making them supposed friends of one side and enemies of the 
other, is beyond question ; and but for this clue to explain the conduct of the consta- 
bulary during the riots, it must have been our duty to have animadverted more 
than we are now inclined to do on some startling evidence before us, to which, hereafter, 
we will have to call your Excellency’s attention. 

This police force is under the management of the Town Council of Belfast, who 
appoint a police committee out of the members of the Council to elect constables, and to 
manage, generally, all matters connected with the local force ; these policemen can and 
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some of them do — exercise the municipal and parliamentary franchise. At present 
twelve are registered as burgesses, and vote in elections of the Town Council, and eight 
of these twelve exercise the parliamentary franchise. 

This we consider very objectionable in the police force, who are to act in the preserva- 
tion of order in a mixed community, like Belfast, where party and religious distinc- 
tions are so often made the motives of conduct in every class. They have besides 
other employments, in aid of the collection of taxes and otherwise, in which there was at 
least room to impute to them partisanship, and an unfair leaning towards the corporate 
body, as constituted at present, and upon which they are dependent. All these matters 
lead us to believe, that in the constitution of the present police force there are serious 
errors, calling for immediate remedy ; and to recommend that a total change should be 
effected in the mode of appointment and the management of the local police of Belfast. 

We think the late riots have made this step one that recommends itself to every calm- 
thinking and reasonable man in Belfast, and we hardly think it could find opponents even 
among the warmest partisans. 

We have broken a little the narrative we. are laying before your Excellency by the intro- 
duction of this opinion and recommendation ; but we consider them as not out of place 
when we are stating the means existing in Belfast to preserve the peace upon the occa- 
sion of the late July riots. We now resume our narrative. 

On the night of the 13th, as was to be expected, more serious symptoms of rioting and 
conflict were presented. Shots were more numerous, large parties were assembled in 
both districts. No actual conflict, however, took place ; and although the aspect of those 
localities was that of the camps of two armies, waiting only for a convenient time of actual 
battle, yet this day is passed over in the evidence as not very remai’kably different from 
an ordinary display. 

The rioting on the 14th of July assumed a grave and serious appearance indeed. Mr.Tracy, so. 
Large crowds were assembled in both districts in the evening, houses were attacked, 
the windows broken 'with stones, and the inhabitants terrified and forced to seek 
hiding-places for safety. Shots were fired in both districts — not mere bravado shots, for 
the balls entered and lodged in the inner walls of the houses ; and both districts now 
show the marks of the firing on the walls of the houses, and in some of the windows not 
since repaired. The firing from both districts was frequent, and the bullets were plainly 
aimed and directed to take effect. It is evident that further preparations had been made 
for the battle that was continuing. In the Pound district the streets had been torn up, Mr. Tracy, 94. 
and the stones were piled up near the entrance to the streets ; the lamps were there 
extinguished, and, consequently, it became a matter of great difficulty to act in this 
district. In the Sandy-row district preparations were made for the conflict also ; a Mr. Tracy, 
building in course of erection was loopholed for the occasion, and bricks were placed 236, 
behind the walls of some of the back yards to give an easy means of firing ; so that in 
all respects on the 14th of July these districts presented the appearance of actual battle 
being waged between two hostile forces prepared for a deadly encounter. 

The question must naturally be asked, how it was possible on this, the third day of the 
conflict, that the parties were allowed to assemble as they did in crowds, and to commence 
the work of destruction ? We pushed the inquiry upon this subject as far as we could ; but 
we felt that a public court, with conflicting parties examining and cross-examining the wit- 
nesses, was not a well-constituted tribunal in which to pursue too minutely our inquiries into 
matters connected with the private orders, or the individual action of the constabulary and 
military authorities. The very questioning by us of certain parts of their conduct would 
seem to impute blame to them ; and we were anxious, as much as possible, not to bring the 
constabulary into the position of parties on their trial in respect of these transactions. 

Their officer, Mr. Bindon, received the highest possible testimonies to his character for 
courage and boldness, tempered with discretion, moderation, and kindness ; and we beg to 
add, that his open, frank, and gentlemanlike tone and manner in giving his evidence neces- 
sarily produced a very favourable impression of him on all who heard him. In answer to our 
general inquiries we were told that there were only thirty of the constabulary, already greatly 
harassed with duty, and that the local police were worse than useless. We were told of great 
difficulties in acting ; the crowds assembling from the Sandy-row district had wide and open 
streets to. run to. ; they dispersed ; there was little difficulty, then, in acting- in that district, 
for the. streets had not been broken up, and the lamps were lighted ; accordingly it was seen 
that instantaneously after the police came the crowds dispersed, and the whole district became 
apparently quiet ; again, in the Pound district, the moment the local police appeared a crowd 
assembled,- stones were flung at them, and on the night of the 14th, three of the local 
police were violently assaulted, and severely beaten. After this the local police were Mr.Tracy, 98. 
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afraid to appear at all in that district, unless under the protection of the constabulary 
and military ; and, in fact, it appeared on this explanation that the local police stood 
ereatlv in the way on these occasions of united action. . 

“ ¥e give these explanations now ; hut to them, with some further matters, we will 

afterwards respectfully direct your Excellency’s attention. 

The evening of the 15th was marked with all the same characteristics of violence, 
and apparently deadly purpose of injury. In the Pound district, . the- Mayor who 
accompanied the police® a magistrate, was struck with a .stonerm 
the pavements were again torn up, the lamps were extinguished there the military 
were 1 called out, house-wreckings occurred, and throughout these districts shots were 
fired and sallies made out of the respective districts, to destroy the properties of then 



° P A™a?ge portion of the time devoted by us to the inquiries we were -directed to make 
consumed by the respective parties before us fa ^ mqui^ 



Head- 
Constable 
Henderson, 
9702. 



was consumeu UV me lesyckyLivL, , . , ’ . A ^ 

John Allen, with the greatest amount of violence ; and evidence was given to i show ^ that the fat out- 
9007 , 9926. rao . es on persons and property were committed by the Roman Catholics , but we thmlc 
amatter P of little moment by whom *e first blow was struck or the 
Francis Hoi- thrown, or by which party the greater degree of violence was exhibited. The matenal 
!*“ d -. 9246 - fact is plain enough,— that two parties were there assembled, prepared for extreme 
action against each other ; and only waiting for opportunity to bring their conflict to a 

W Each side claims the character of having been only assembled m defence, and each 
side calls the other the assailant. However, it is difficult always to say m such scenes 
where assault begins, and where -aggression is turned into a means of necessary defence. 

The utility of such an inquiry as we have been directed to make seems to us to 
consist in the arriving at, if possible, the causes leading to the state of things which 
brought the two parties to be assembled there, for the purpose of aggression or defence. 

We received, in addition to the evidence very fully given to us by Mr. Tracy, the 
Resident Magistrate, by Mr. Bindon, the Chief of the Constabulary, who acted m com- 
mand of that force; and by Mr. Lindsay, who acted in command of the local force, 
who detail very fully the transactions of July ; the testimony of several witnesses, who 
speak to the transactions in their respective localities, and the acts of violence done m 
each district. To this class of evidence we beg to refer your Excellency, as containing a 
detail of individual sufferings during the season of not. . . , 

The 16th was marked with the same lawless display as the previous days : the Riot 
Act was read in the Sandy-row district, and a shot was fired at the Resident Magistrate, 
and he was struck with a stone while reading the Act ; the stones were still heaped up 
in the Pound district ; the lamps were extinguished there, as on the previous nights ; 
houses were wrecked, and firing from the two districts continued. On that evening 
two boys were struck by the shots from the Sandy-row district. They were at play m 
the street, and one of the poor boys, named Adam Ward, was examined before us : he 
was about 13 years of age; his leg had been amputated by reason of that gun-shot 
wound ; and he described the gun as having been levelled at him deliberately. A 
Mai-v Anne poor little girl was examined also; she, on a subsequent evening, was fired at from 
Tynan, 5781, the Sandy-row district: she described a man as creeping on Ins hands and feet m 
5784 - Stanley-street, and, when near her, rising up and firing a pistol at her, the ball from 

which struck her in the eye, and she, of course, is now maimed for life. Except these 
cases, we heard of no wounds inflicted by all the firing described m the evidence. 

The 17th, 18th, and 19th were marked still with, the same characteristics ; but we do 
not think it necessary to go through, in the detail, the acts of each day. lhe 18th 
being the seventh day of the riots, a scene was presented m the evidence before us 
which rendered inquiry essential, and which seems to us, to require at our hands a more 
detailed statement. ^ , , . , , . . , , 

Head- Joseph Henderson, Head Constable in the Constabulary, resided m Albert-crescent, 

Constable j n one 0 f a ser i es 0 f houses, 12 in number, belonging to Mr. Watson, a Roman Catholic, 

S°63 and the owner of a considerable number of houses in the Pound district. He described 
■ to us that at an early hour in the morning of the 19th, the firing of shots, deliberately 
aimed from both districts, took place, and the shots came so. fast, and were aimed so 
Edwai-d low, that he could not safely leave his house. Another witness described a ditch, 
Armstrong, closelv lined with men, having guns levelled, firing without intermission ; this firing, 
7551. n ! i i ...... a:,., ,„; i a™ +-r™ l-wxnvc -Hn+1-innt. n.nw st.p.n bfl.vin.o- been taken to prevent 



,, v , thus described, continued for two hours, without any step having been taken to prevent 
9872 ’ it We give the evidence in full ; the explanation given is contained therein also. _ 

. ° .1 -.m.l f*_ -I (In flip PWni 



j. VY C glVU LUC CVALlCilAoC All AUU , — - . • n 

Another scene of the 18th we feel now called upon to notice. On the evening ot 
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that day, a crowd from the Sandy row district, consisting of from 200 to 800, comprised of Mrs. Kelly, 
men, women, children, and boys, attacked the houses of Mr. Watson, in Albert-crescent : 3739-376o! 
they smashed and destroyed the windows, they tore down the doors, they tore out the ^ 8 Bmdon ’ 
shutters ; and heaping up all these materials in front of the houses, made, a bonfire of Patrick 
them, in the public, open street. At this time no opposing crowd from Pound-street was J^*" en J r » 
visible ; and, for from five to ten minutes, a force of from twenty to thirty of the con- j a s.H‘Intyre, 
stabulary, fully armed, were drawn up, at but a short distance, looking on at this scene 10789. 
of riot and destruction. I 0942 acauley 

This last scene was, before us, the subject of a great deal of evidence ; and all the 
facts and circumstances connected with it were fully detailed by several witnesses. 

Mr. Bindon, then in charge of the constabulary, gave his evidence respecting this 
transaction, and his reason for withholding the constabulary from acting against this 
crowd, until supported by the military. Mr. Tracy, the Resident Magistrate, also gives 
evidence as to this scene, to which we beg leave to direct the attention of your Excel- 
lency. 

Patrick M‘Giveny, a constable, was produced before us ; and his testimony places this 10576,10697. 
scene, undoubtedly, in a different point of view from that of the other witnesses : lie 
went to great lengths in his evidence in casting blame upon his superior officer, then in 
command ; and it seemed to us, that, on prudential grounds, a public court was not well 
adapted for the thorough investigation of all the facts and circumstances of this trans- 
action. 

James M‘Intyre gave also, as to this scene, evidence to which we direct attention. He 10790 . 
was free from any suggested improper motive, in any evidence given by him ; while 
M‘Giveny, as it appears in his testimony, ivas removed from Belfast, because of some 
alleged insubordination in his conduct, suggesting in itself a motive for his straining 
the evidence given by him. But in MTntyre’s evidence there is also matter to cause 
regret, at least for the unfortunate position of affairs then : he said aloud, at seeing the. 
deliberate mischief and destruction then done, openly, publicly, and in the face of the 
authorities, that “ it was a shame to see such conduct in the streets of Belfast.” iosoo. 

MTntyre gave his evidence most creditably, as it appears to us. He attributes no blame 
whatever to Mr. Bindon on the occasion ; on the contrary, he spoke of him in the highest 10871. 
terms, and he considered it altogether . a matter of judgment whether to act or not ; he 
described his own conduct in another district of Belfast, called Ballymacarret, and that 
his feeling would have been, at the risk of his life, to act on such an occasion. 

After the ten minutes had elapsed, and the work of destruction was done, the military 
arrived, the crowd from Sandy-row was in front of them, in full view ; a charge was then Patrick 
made up Albert-crescent, the attacking crowd dispersed into Sandy-row district, and the ^!S^ eny ’ 
constabulary passed on ; and their action was then directed into the Pound-street district, 
where large bodies were then found to be riotously assembled. This may have been neces- 
sary ; but, certainly, it was unfortunate that the action of the force, when strengthened, 
was, as we have heard, directed against the district in which, at that moment, no scene 
like that we have mentioned was taking place. 

- Throughout the inquiry complaints were made of the activity of the authorities being 
always directed to the Pound-street district, while the opposite district of Sandy-row was 
comparatively little acted against ; but the explanation of this, given in the evidence, 
satisfied us that this was, at least in most instances, the inevitable result of the different 
circumstances of the districts, and the difference of conduct pursued in them respectively. 

The Sandy-row district had -wider thoroughfares, its crowds dispersed when the autho- 
rities appeared in it, and there was no re-assembling in their sight, or no attacks made 
on the constabulary or local police (generally speaking) when they appeared there ; 
whereas, in the Pound district, the case was different ; its streets are narrow and confined, 
it is filled with alleys and small courtways, with small cross streets connecting the more 
leading streets, and into them the crowds retired out of view ready for immediate re- 
assembling, and the presence of the local police force was the cause of riots being got up 
with stone-throwing and the firing of shots ; the streets were there torn up, as we before 
described ; the lamps were extinguished ; impediments were thrown in the way of military 
action, and the necessity of the case required the action of the forces brought to bear on 
the riots to be almost always directed against this district. All these explanations seemed 
to us to be clear and plain enough, and to be a full and satisfactory explanation of the 
proceedings generally adopted during these riots ; but we feel that we would be guilty of 
shrinking from the discharge of our duty because of the unpleasantness which attends its 
performance, if we did not call the attention of your Excellency to the events stated by 
us as happening on the 18th of July, and recommend that the superiors of the con- 
stabulary force should now thoroughly investigate the transactions of that day to which 
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we refer, with a view to the more effective action of the constabulary force, if, unfortunately, 
it should happen that scenes like these should again occur. 

To the high character of the constabulary force every party before us. bore testimony, 
and none appeared before us who tried to make a case against them. It is because of this 
high character, enjoyed on all occasions by the Irish constabulary, that we judge it right 
that an investigation should be made into the matters stated by us by a tribunal in which 
publicity will not attend every step of the inquiry, in which blame will not be inferred by 
investigation, and in which discipline may not be infringed by the public examination of 
inferior officers respecting the conduct and motives of their superiors in command, and 
where also the investigators may be better able to judge than we can the particular circum- 
stances of danger and difficulty which renders a particular line of conduct prudent or 
necessary. _ 

Having thought it incumbent on us respectfully to suggest to your Excellency these 
inquiries, we beg to be understood as not thereby, in the least, expressing any opinion on 
our part that any blame in respect of the transactions we refer to attaches on Mr. Bindon. 
We simply recommend a full inquiry to be made into these transactions now made public 

before us. . 

During the days of riot in July, a new and a startling matter occurred, and one deserving 
of particular attention. The inhabitants of the Pound district set on foot a society called 
the “ Gun Club,” the object of which was to raise subscriptions for the purchase of fire- 
arms, to be distributed amongst the subscribers by lot. A public meeting, reported in the 
newspapers, was held to institute this club, and its objects were publicly and openly 
announced. The intention declared by the speakers was to arm for defence ; but it is 
easily understood that arms, even honestly procured for defence, can be turned also to 
purposes of aggression. A society of this nature is plainly one dangerous to the public 
peace, and is almost in itself a declaration of civil war ; and it, consequently, called for 
the immediate action of the Executive Government to suppress it. 

The Gun Club provoked, or rather was provoking, in the other district, the formation of 
a counter society, called “The Protestant Defence Association.” In the character of 
defenders both assumed to act, but it is clear that they .must,, if left to themselves, unchecked, 
have led to a state of things subversive of all order in society, and ending in wide-spread 
bloodshed, and the destruction of life and property. The steps that were taken by the 
Executive have checked at least this evil, if they have not totally removed it. 

in giving this narrative of the July riots in Belfast, we act in obedience to the require- 
ments of your Excellency’s warrant. It is a lamentable history to write of a town like 
Belfast, where trade flourishes, where employment is constant and yields the means ot 
o T eat comfort, where wealth abounds, and in which all the signs of daily improvement are 
visible to the most casual spectator. We think, however, that the actual state of the entire 
town of Belfast is not fully appreciated in the ordinary details of these riots, in J uly. It 
is not fully understood that these riots were confined exclusively to two districts separated 
from the rest of the town ordinarily visited by strangers, and from the parts where the 
principal shops are, and where the business of the town is carried on ; and that it is quite, 
possible that a considerable portion of the inhabitants of Belfast knew very little of 
the state of things actually existing in their own town.. However, as was shown 
afterwards, a very slight cause might at any moment shift the scene of the rioting, 
and involve the localities of wealth and business in the misery of scenes such as we have 



uesenueu. . -it 

A great accession to the force of constabulary and military having arrived, these two 
districts were occupied in all directions ; the peace of the town was restored, and the state 
of conflict put an end to. And here it is proper to pause in our narrative of the riots, to 
state from what we have detailed, and the evidence out of which we have derived it, the 
origin of, and the causes leading to, these riots. 

The riots were confined to two localities, and these distinctly separated into Catholic 
and Orange districts. They commenced on the 12th of July this year, and it is plainly 
shown that the happening of outrages at that period was a matter of usual occurrence. 
They arose with greater violence this year than in former years ; and in this year more 
solemnly, and with greater pomp than in former years, the festival of July was celebrated. 
The celebration of that festival by the Orange party in Belfast is, plainly and unmistakably, 
the originating cause of these riots. These districts , in Belfast are circumstanced in a 
peculiar manner to show the effect on the public mind of the annual celebration of a 
festival which is used to remind one party of the triumph of their ancestors over those of 
the other, and to inculcate the feeling of Protestant superiority over their Roman 
Catholic neighbours. And we refer your Excellency to the sermon of Dr. Drew, 
delivered in a house of religious worship on that day, as a sample of such Orange teach- 
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ino-. The districts of which we have spoken particularly were inhabited by the poorer 
and least educated classes, with feelings not disciplined or. kept in check by the influences 
which education and social intercourse exercise upon the higher classes ; and they 
therefore in conduct exhibit more plainly the feelings aroused by the celebration of 
that festival. The event celebrated might form, in many points of view, a subject of 
rejoicing to all classes in our free country ; and the Revolution of 1688, founding as it 
did free institutions for the benefit of every class and creed, might be commemorated by 
all; but unfortunately its commemoration is now regarded in the North of Ireland as the 
celebration of the triumph of one class over another, and the establishment of Protestant 
ascendancy ; and it is entirely forgotten, that the principles of the Revolution are, in fact, 
the principles of civil and religious liberty. As celebrated, it is regarded as a studied 
insult by the Roman Catholics, and as a triumph by the Orangemen, and a declaration of 
their superiority over their Roman Catholic brethren. The Processions Act, and the steps 
taken to repress these celebrations, are legislative declarations of their impropriety and 
dangerous consequences ; but while they exist, changed in some outward shows and forms, 
the effect is still the same. . . 

Perhaps on this branch of the case we are led into the statement of evils that admit but 
slightly of cure by the Executive or Legislature. 

Acts of Parliament cannot regulate the thoughts and feelings of men; and individual 

• action by the clergy, and the educated members of society, eould do more to cure this evil 
(if they admitted it to be such) than any Act of Parliament or any action of the Executive . 
power of the State ; and we do hope, that the disgraceful scenes of last July, and the’ . 
dangers that so imminently threatened the leading city of the. North of Ireland, will have 
some effect, in the very shame they must bring to all, towards inducing the reasonable and 
•calm-thinking of all parties, to exercise their influence in preventing the future public 
celebrations of the 12th July, in a manner to excite the population around them, even if 
good sense, good feeling, and the love of order and peace will not induce them to effect a 
more thorough cure, by its non-celebration for the future.. 

As long as this festival continues to be celebrated, it is essential for the sake of peace 
and order that the arm of the Executive Government in Belfast, shall be strengthened, 
and a force kept up sufficient at once to. put down outrage on all sides. . 

The scenes of last July make it a matter of duty not to leave an inefficient foree a second 
time to be the explanation of such a state of things being allowed to continue for eight 
days. 

In the progress of our inquiry, counsel appeared before us for the Grand Orange Lodge Mr. Purcell, 
of Ireland, and evidence was. tendered, and received by us, of the constitution of the. Orange pp 83 > 84 > 
societies. We did not see how, without an undue extension of the subject of our inquiry, 
far beyond the limits of Belfast, and the recent events there, we were called upon to 8332. 
receive this, evidence. 

However, it was pressed upon us, and we felt that we could not decline to receive the 
evidence offered ; and we now feel that we would be deficient in the manly discharge of a 
public duty intrusted to us, if we did not draw your Excellency’s attention to that 
evidence, and if we shrunk from comment upon it.. The principal witnesses produced 
before us on this subject were Mr. Gwynne, who fills the post of Deputy Grand Treasurer 
to the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, and the Right Hon, the Earl of Enniskillen, who 
is the Grand Master. Their evidence is printed in full, and we hand in, annexed to the 
evidence, the following documents, authenticated by Mr. Gwynne and. submitted to us, as Appendix, 
throwing light upon the matters of our inquiry — “ The Laws and Ordinances of the Loyal ° - 
Orange Institution of Ireland, as revised and adopted by the Grand Orange Lodge of 
Ireland, assembled at Monaghan, in May, 1849,” and the Reports of the proceedings of 
the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, at their general half-yearly meetings, in May and 
November, 1855 and 1856, and in May, 1857. 

These rules of the Orange lodge we were referred to as showing its perfect legality, and 
appended thereto is the opinion of the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, advising upon them. 
However, in the opinion of Mr. Napier there is the following statement I wish it should 
“be understood, that I do not mean to express or insinuate any opinion as to the p.ro- 
« priety or imprudence of the course, upon the legality of which I am requested to advise. 

• “ Popular confederacies are perilous, because they generally become unmanageable, but 
“ the allowance of them under a free constitution shows that circumstances may exist 
“ which may require such united vigour as they call into activity introduced seem- 
ingly to protect himself from being held out as sanctioning the wisdom or prudence 
of an exclusive, and to a large class necessarily offensive organization like that of the 



Orange lodges. 

The rules and the proceedings of the Grand Lodge, for the years 1855, 1856, and 1857, 
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we shortly refer to, as showing the nature of that organization, and showing, as we think, 
its evil tendencies as regards the peace and good feeling which ought to exist amongst the 
various classes of this country. 

It is an exclusive society of Protestants ; a leading feature of it seems to be to keep 
up a brotherhood to celebrate the triumph of their class over the Roman Catholics, called 
in their proceedings, Papists. In the proceedings before us, the extent of their exclusiveness 
is apparent in acts of minor lodges, confirmed by the Grand Lodge, of which the following 
are examples : — “ County Antrim. — Expulsion — Thomas Baird, Lodge 654, . for marrying 
“ a Papist. Samuel Warren, 207, for marrying a Papist.’ 7 Similar expulsions are very 
numerous in the proceedings handed to us. This strongly expressed feeling against so large 
a class of their fellow-countrymen seems a perilous bond of union for a virtually secret 
society embracing within it so largely the uneducated classes of society. Their proceedings 
further show the extent of the union kept up by this society, and the means of com- 
bined action which it possesses. We find in the proceedings of 1855, that delegates are 
required to be sent to the meetings of the Grand Lodge from the local lodges, and we 
refer to the following : — “ Resolved, that Lodge 780, Dublin, being unrepresented in 

this Grand Lodge, be permitted to return a representative to this lodge, and that , the 

present master, be the representative for 1856.” 

This society also acts in the celebration of the Orange commemorations of J uly, and 
we refer to the following resolution, published this year : — “ Resolved, that the various 
“ chaplains of our institutions are requested to remember it in their ministrations on 
“ Sunday, the 12th July next;” which may account, in some measure, for the more 
marked celebration, in Belfast, in this year, of the Orange festival of July. 

This society may be constituted pursuant to rules that do not in themselves infringe 
upon the letter of the law, but we refer to the opinion of Mr. Napier for a plain intima- 
tion of the results which such a society must necessarily be expected to produce. 

8495 , 8499 . Mr. Gwynne, in his evidence, and the Earl of Enniskillen stated, . that the Orange 
Society was a protective society against Ribbonism and other secret societies amongst the 
Roman Catholics; and, accordingly, evidence was brought before us to show the existence 
of Ribbonism. We refer to that evidence, and we refer to the evidence of Mr. Tracy, as 
Mr. Tracy, to Belfast, wherein he states, to quote his language, that Ribbonism in Belfast is nearly 
444 . “ snuffed out.” 

Ribbonism is a crime. Laws have been made for its suppression, and these laws have 
nearly worked the cure. Every well-disposed man of every class and creed condemns 
that vile association, and the very mischiefs which spring from the unauthorized organiza- 
tion of classes for supposed defence were prominently displayed in that mischievous and 
destructive society.. 

The necessity for organization of a particular class for defence would be only com 
patible with a state of things showing the general disorganization of society. It is only 
to be excused by the assumed fact, that the class so organized are not safe or protected 
by the law, in which should be lodged the means for the protection of all the classes of 
society. 

Mr. Gwynne, Mr. G wynne, speaking for the Grand Orange Society, and expressly sanctioned by the 
8362. Earl of Enniskillen, announced the great principle of the society to be, “ Protestantism, 
“ loyalty, and organization.” Loyalty should be the principle of every good member pf 
society, and, of course, would be the enunciated principle of any society formed within 
the law ; but that this organization tends directly to interfere with the peace of this part 
of the kingdom, we think that the history of the transactions in the North of Ireland 
during the last few years abundantly evidence. And these late transactions in Belfast are 
a later lesson, making it clear to the least observant. 

We do not mean to throw suspicion on the leaders of this organization, or to question 
the purity of their motives ; nor do we even hint at a doubt to be thrown upon the 
manly and kindly feelings expressed by the Earl of Enniskillen in the open and frank 
evidence given by him. Mr. Napier prospectively, in reference to this very organization, 
remarks : — “ Popular confederacies are perilous, because they generally become unmanage- 
“ able.” And we think that this prospective fear so expressed was abundantly justified 
by the result. 

The educated and refined classes may possibly make such an organization to be com- 
patible with brotherly love and toleration to those who differ from them ; but the 
. uneducated and unrefined, who act from feeling and impulse, and not from reflection, 
cannot be expected to restrain the passions excited by lessons of their own dominancy 
and superiority over the fellow-subjects whom they look upon as their conquered foes. 
Lord Ennis- In practice it is not as it is in the letter of its constitution. Lord Enniskillen knows 
Mien, 855 i, no ^ n g Q £ secre £ s jg ns an d passwords, yet we refer to the evidence of George Stewart Hill 
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and others to show that they still exist in the very classes of the society where they are most JfcHm, 
dangerous Lord Enniskillen condemned in his evidence the practice of wearing orange Ma 
scarfs in church ; yet openly and ostentatiously in Belfast these orange emblems were worn «s 
in a parochial church during divine service. The milder and kinder men belonging to Ilf ,,' (j( . r . :orl ^ 
the Orange confederacy would, no doubt, condemn the preaching of a sermon by a clergy. 9915 , 99 i 6 
man to °a large congregation assembled for religious worship, containing denuncia- Eotaa Blau, 
tions of a large class of his fellow-men ; yet such a sermon was preached in Christs waHmJota 
Church last July, and afterwards published in the newspapers by Dr Drew, who ls Cld“« 
himself a Grand Chaplain of the Orange Society. Lord Enniskillen, no doubt, condemns J|. 7 j jwynaei 
the violence and outward manifestations of insult to the Roman Catholics exhibited by 8364 . 
a Sandy-row mob ; yet it is seen that they are directly the effects on vulgar minds of 
these celebrations that are kept alive and in offensive activity by the Orange iociety. 

Security against Ribbonism and other secret societies can hardly be needed m Belfast 
where the population of Protestants considerably outnumbers the Roman Catholics ; and it 
can hardly be necessary to imitate the vices of the Ribbon system in order to counteract it. 

The Orange system seems to us now to have no other practical result than as a means 
of keeping up the Orange festivals, and celebrating them, leading as they do to violence, 
outrage religious animosities, hatred between classes, and, too often, bloodshed and loss of - 
life. These opinions have been forced from us ; and, in giving them, we feel a hope that 
when the kindly and generous minds belonging to the Orange Society see the results 
attending this organization— so different from what they intended— they will think that 
it is well to consider whether there is any controlling necessity to keep it alive, notwith- 
standing the evils that unfortunately attend its existence. , ... 

In the midst of conflict every thing, of course, is perverted, and these remarks will no 
doubt be denounced by those who live and have their profit in. the scenes of confusion 
and riot that mark the conflict ; but the prudent and humane should remember (and the 
Belfast riots are evidence of its truth), that the war of class is of little moment, compara- 
tively, to the higher orders, many of whom have in it the means of worldly honour and 
advancement ; but to the poorer and humbler orders it is different ; with them the war 
is a real one, personal suffering attends it with them, they are maimed m limb, and 
rendered houseless and homeless often by it ; on them falls the misery of what brings 
advancement to the more exalted- For the sake of the poor and humble it is, then, 
charitable and wise that those who have influence should now quietly to themselves pro- 
nose the inquiry, should this society be continued ; and we have little doubt that, it they 
were free to act, it would be discontinued. And it is in the opinion of the wise and 
influential that a change Is to be hoped for more than m Acts of Parliament, which 
may be evaded, and kept to the letter while violated and broken m the spirit. 

We now proceed to call your Excellency’s attention to the late nets m September 
which, as appears to us upon the evidence, were directly connected with the riots of 
July, and arose out of the state of feeling thereby created m Belfast. 

Ill Belfast, for many years, open-air preaching has been practised by the Presbyterian Johnson, ' 
clergy and Wesleyan Methodists. This practice hitherto was never regarded as a matter m81 , 
of offence by any party ; and it is to be regretted, as a most unfortunate occurrence con- 8182 . 
nected with the late proceedings, that the practice of open-air Poaching. became al: most 
necessarily in the public mind connected with the celebration of the last 12th ot July 
festival, and as a new means for its further celebration. ■ ' — ' ' V 

Open-air preaching hitherto was practised in Belfast, by the Presbyterian and Wesleyan 
clergy quietly, and without parade. There was no publication made of the place of 
preaching, of the subject of the sermon, or of the clergymen who were to preach ; and no 
one ever interfered with or interrupted the clergymen m the discharge of their ministry, 
so unostentatiously practised, and, indeed, its professed practical utility— namely the 
teaching of those who kept away from the churches — -was evidently better secured by the 

method heretofore adopted. , , , , » ,i ic 

This year for the first time, anew and unusual step was taken by the clergy of the 
Established Church. During the riots in July, and while the parties were in actual con- Mta 
flict — that is to say, on the 1 7th of July— public advertisements were circulated and posted ■ 

upon the walls in Belfast, announcing that a series of open-air sermons were to be preached 
at the Custom-house, situate at one of the greatest thoroughfares m Belfast, on each suc- 
ceeding Sunday, and the first clergyman named as a preacher was the Rev. Mr. M ilwame. 

The Rev Mr. MTlwaine is a clergyman well known in Belfast as a controversial preacher, Append,*, 
who has been in the habit of distributing placards of his controversial discouises m 
language not unnaturally considered offensive by the Roman Catholic people, for whose 
sake they were stated to be delivered, and to which they were invited to attend by 
placards worded in not very complimentary terms. Thus the time selected for the 
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beginning of this new system of preaching was certainly unfortunate,' and the selection of 
the first preacher was equally so. . ' . . , . . , 

Rev. William It now appears on the Rev. Mr. MTlwame’s evidence, and he is sustained therein by 
MMiwaine, documents submitted to us, that this practice was resolved upon by a committee early 
25 . 95, j n June, and the placards had been printed before the 12th of July; and Mr. M‘Ilwaine, in 
his evidence, given with great propriety of manner, and in a mild and Christian spirit, 
disclaimed entirely any intention of insult or annoyance ; and his subsequent conduct sus- 
tained him in this statement ; for when he saw the way in which this practice was mis- 
understood, and saw clearly that it would .lead to riot and disturbance, he yielded to 
prudent counsel then given to him, and postponed his preaching until it could be attempted 
without the prospect of such results. However all that was then publicly seen was, that m 
the midst of these riots, between the contending religionists, the announcement is published, 
that in the greatest thoroughfare of Belfast, on Sunday, the 19th of July, a Protestant 
clergyman, known as a controversial preacher, and a denouncer of Popery, was to preach 
in the open air. , , n .. . , „ . 

It certainly does require some exercise of cool judgment, and some help from evidence 
since supplied, to disconnect this announcement altogether from being more than acci- 
dentally connected with the state of things then existing in Belfast. | 

The public in Belfast, at that time, had not cool judgments to exercise, and the evidence 
now in our possession was not before them, and the matter became mixed up as part of 
the celebration of the 12th of July festival ; and its effect was to shift the scene of rioting 
from its peculiar districts, and to involve in riot and outrage the best parts of the town, 
which before that time were peaceable and orderly. ■ 

The first day named for the open-air preaching was Sunday, the 19th of July, four 
Excellency will have seen that this was the day following that of the greatest rioting and 
destruction of property. It naturally was not attempted to be carried out that day ; the 
state of the town rendered it too perilous an undertaking to be attempted. 

The almost certainty of increased riots, and the dangerous change of the scene, induced 
the clergymen named in the programme, to forego for the time the intended practice of 
Arsenal* street-pfeaching ; and accordingly, in compliance with an intimation of their opinion from 
Sff ’ the magistrates, the Rev. Mr. MTlwaine did not preach on the 19tli July, or on the two 
followin'? Sundays ; and it appears, that when on Sunday the 23rd August, a not occurred, 
the clergymen of the Church of England thought it prudent to forego the practice of 
open-air preaching until a season of quiet would afford them a more fitting opportunity 
K.V william to exercise this function of their ministry. Mr. MTlwaine, in his evidence, referred us to 
several articles published in the Ulsterman, one of the papers of extreme pohtics m Belfast, 
and which very warmly, and, we think, intemperately, took up the side of opposition to 
this public ministry in the public streets of Belfast ; and he also referred us to articles m 
the Northern Whig on the same subject; and to these inflammatory publications he attributed 
the opposition which was experienced in August and September to street-preaching. 

However we think, it appears plainly by the evidence that the cause lies much deeper, 
and that these articles are rather to be regarded as indications of an existing public feel- 
in"-, to which they ministered with the exaggeration belonging to the exercise of the 
office of journalists, by almost all the newspaper writers in Belfast. 

The clergymen of the Church of England having so withdrawn m September, the Rev. 
Be,. Hugh Mr. Hanna, (a Presbyterian clergyman) resolved to exercise the right, notwithstanding 
Hanna, 7869. t ] ie a j v j ce of the magistracy, the example set by the clergymen of the Established Church, 
and the almost certainty of a scene of conflict, violence, and perhaps bloodshed ; and 
Mr. m-snu accordingly on Sunday, the 6th September, one of the most disgraceful riots that 
1837. occurred in Belfast, and one of the most alarming in its extent over the whole town, took 

Capt. Dyer, . 

8813. P ^ of tHe Pound and Sandy-row districts were assembled at the place appointed 
Sunud Dim- for preaching. However, the sermon was not preached at the Custom-house, but at some 
lop, 9437 . distance off, in a more retired place, and it appears that for some time it proceeded without 
tumult. However, after a short time the expected conflict arose— assaults were committed 
by the respective parties — the military and the constabulary had to act in preservation 
of the peace— the Riot Act was read. The magistracy and all other witnesses speak of 
the alarming state of the town on that Sunday. One class of that congregation was very 
often referred to in the evidence, called the ship-carpenters. They are a body numbering 
about, 300, and are described by all the witnesses as either Orangemen or the supporters 
of the Orangemen ; they attended in a body, and were during the riots armed with very 
dangerous implements, viz., thick and sharp-edged staves, used in building vessels ; these 
they? not in the dockyards, and they evidently came to the scene prepared to act, as they,: 
no ‘doubt, would say, as a protective body against outrage to the preacher. 



M‘Ilwaine, 
2601. 



Appendix, 
Ho. 9. 



Robert 

Thompson, 

10343. 
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It appears on Mr. Hanna’s evidence that he gave private intimation beforehand to Rev. Hugh 
friendly parties of his intention to preach there that day, but it appears that Mr. Hanna Hanna, 7917. 
had not given any public notice of his intention to take the place vacated by the Protest- 
ant clergy. A very violent and mischievous placard, a copy of which we annex, had been Appendix, 
posted through the town on the 5th September, and, as shown in the evidence, was printed No - 5 - 
at the office of the Ulsterman. However, Mr. M‘Laughlin, the proprietor of that journal, Mr.M'Laugh- 
when he discovered it was being printed at his office, stopped the further printing, and we ^ 4774 - 
refer to his evidence as to this matter. 

This scene having occurred on Sunday, the 6th, as preparatory to next Sunday’s meeting, Appendix, 
Mr. Hanna published what is called in the evidence his first letter ; and we give in the No - 3 - 
Appendix a full copy of it. It is addressed to the Protestants of Belfast : it begins : — 

“Men and brethren, your blood-bought and cherished rights have been imperilled by 
“ the audacious and savage outrages of a Romish mob.” Again, he says — “ Your ministers 
“ have a legal right to preach in the open air, no man now can deny that. You have all 
“ a right to listen to them. Let them choose convenient places for their service. Where 
“ you assemble around, leave so much of the thoroughfare unoccupied that such as do 
“ not choose to listen may pass by. Call that clearance ‘ The Pope’s Pad.’ ” 

This whole letter, and the second letter afterwards published by Mr. Hanna, we recom- Appendix, 
mend to your Excellency’s attention as documents throwing great light on the public No - 4 - 
feeling in Belfast connected with street-preaching. 

The place selected was the most public place in Belfast, the habitual walk of all the 
working classes on Sunday, and the hour selected was the hour at which most certainly 
the greatest number would be assembled ; and if street-preaching were practised in the 
spirit or with the forms inculcated in Mr. Hanna’s letter, it would be and would seem as 
intended to be, a public and marked insult to the Roman Catholic people ; and they, in 
passing, would be forced to endure a proclamation made of their inferiority ; and this 
would seem to us to turn street-preaching into a new and more taunting celebration of 
every thing most offensive in connexion -with the Orange festival in July. 

We have shown to your Excellency that street-preaching was practised for years mildly 
and inoffensively. No offence was intended, and no offence was taken. In last July 
and September, its character was totally altered, as far as appeared to the public. It 
was publicly proclaimed ; it was held in the great thoroughfare of all the classes in Belfast ; 
it was used to mark out the people, and divide them ; and a mark of reprobation was 
fixed on those who did not join in the service. It is possible, of course, in reasoning, 
to take up grounds of abstract rights, and the necessity of supporting men in discharging 
their lawful duties ; but all such reasoning wants the element of practical application to 
the state of things spoken about. The abstract right, in the public mind, involved in it, 
was, the abstract right to insult your neighbour, and to proclaim him of a degraded class ; 
and the exercise of any such abstract right necessarily and inevitably leads to the results 
which followed from it in Belfast during last September. 

We thus trace out for your Excellency, from the evidence, the unfortunate connexion 
which arose between the celebration of the Orange festival of July and the first publicly 
announced practice of open-air preaching in Belfast. We have no doubt that no such 
connexion was intended by most of those who originated this movement ; but the con- 
duct of the intemperate on both sides recognised plainly the connexion, and the question of 
its continuance or suppression was made one of Orange or Catholic victory or defeat. The 
conflict of July was thus more dangerously than before renewed, and the pious and weak- 
minded of the Protestant inhabitants of Belfast were easily persuaded that the question at 
issue was whether Protestant worship was to be put down by violence, while those of the 
Catholic inhabitants were as easily persuaded that the question now was whether Belfast 
was henceforth to be proclaimed as a Protestant town, in which Roman Catholics could 
barely find sufferance to live in a state of degradation. The former class became, by this 
teaching, almost the supporters of the mobs of Sandy-row, and the latter of the mobs of 
Pound-street. 

It is now plain enough that all these opinions were created in the heat of a conflict 
studiously kept alive at the time without any careful consideration of the real foundation for 
them ; and yet the danger then existing for the peace and safety of Belfast was, upon all 
the evidence, more imminent then than at any other time during the riots. All the prudent 
and sensible men in Belfast saw this danger, and appreciated the cause, and judged it wise 
and proper to interfere, that, at least, time might be given for the allaying of angry passions 
so mistakenly excited. Accordingly, the magistrates, we believe, unanimously agreed in 
suggesting the at least temporary suspension of open-air preaching, and to their suggestion 
the Protestant clergy, who had originated the practice, at once yielded ; and the matter 
might easily, we think, have passed by without further troubles but for the Rev. Mr.- 
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Hanna, in bringing, as he himself professed it, the matter to ' an issue. We have already- 
referred your Excellency to the manner in which he discharged that task. 

The state of things thus provoked in Belfast, rendered it a matter of absolute necessity 
that the public authorities should actively interfere to preserve the peace. 

Rev. Hugh The Rev. Mr. Hanna, in his evidence, announced, that “ out of conflict their rights 

Hanna, 7904. arose ^ arid, by conflict they ought to be maintained.” . _ . 

We think there was nothing then existing to call for this state of public warfare in the 
streets of Belfast ; and we feel much pleasure in stating to jour Excellency, that all the 
magistrates joined heartily with the other public authorities in them endeavours to put an 
end to the impending scenes of confusion and bloodshed, and, happily, with success ; and 
we trust that the dangers arising, for a lime, from this new element of disorder have passed 
away. 

It does not fall within the province -of our duties to state the justification of the acts 
of the Executive in establishing order at this crisis but we merely, in concluding this 
portion of our Report, say, that, in our opinion, the law will be found strong enough to 
uphold the free, legitimate, and honest exereise of the undoubted rights of the subjects 
of this realm ; and also strong enough' to preserve the peace for all, when rights, other- 
wise lawful, are so exercised as to bring a eommon danger upon the commonwealth. 

In the course of the inquiry, evidence of the -conduct of the magistrates during the 
riots was necessarily given in detail, and they all offered themselves as witnesses before 
us ; but we did not consider it necessary to examine more of them than the Mayor of 
Belfast Mr. Getty, Captain William Verner, Captain Thomas Yerner, Mr. Clarke, and 
Messrs. Thompson and Lyons. As your Excellency . will perceive, we had abundant 
testimony already before us respecting their conduct in the discharge of the trying and 
harassing duties which devolved upon them during these riots. 

It appears to us, that during the scenes of disturbance in J uly and in September, the 
magistrates of Belfast acted at all times with great zeal and efficiency in the discharge 
of their magisterial functions, and left nothing undone to aid the other authorities, and 
the military, in restoring order and peace. They assisted by their presence when re- 
quired, and often at considerable personal risk. No insinuation was made of want of 
impartiality (save in a single instance) against any one of them and, in that instance, 
we are bound to say, in justice to Mr. Thompson, that we think the whole matter 
originated in a mistake; and that on that occasion, as on every other that was brought 
before us, Mr. Thompson acted zealously, vigilantly, and impartially in his endeavours 
to preserve the peace of the town. We name Mr. Thompson to your Excellency only 
because his name appears in the evidence of Mr. M‘Laughlin, in connexion with a charge 
of want of impartiality in his conduct. The magistrates on all occasions acted upon 
the suggestions of Mr. Tracy, the Resident Magistrate, on whom chiefly devolved the 
duty of directing the action of the authorities during the riots, and they seem to us 
in nowise answerable for any deficiencies (if any such there were) in the conduct of the 
authorities. . . 

It is, we think, to be regretted, that among the magistrates acting m Belfast, there .is 
but one Roman Catholic magistrate, and in this regret we believe many of the magis- 
trates themselves participate, and have expressed it. This regret arises from no feeling 
on our parts that the magistrates of Belfast are not, as constituted, perfectly impartial 
in their conduct, on occasions like those detailed in the evidence laid, before us ; but we 
feel that in a society like Belfast, where religious and party animosities are so actively 
kept alive — where, by studied purpose, Protestantism is sought to be confounded with 
Orangeism, and Catholicism with Ribbonism and the feelings of the classes that are 
active in riot — where the uneducated and unthinking multitude on both sides are taught 
to act against their brethren on false lessons as to their feelings towards them and where 
aggression is excited, under the false impression produced that it is but. defensive 
action — in a society so constituted, we feel that it is a matter of great, moment, if possible, 
to have the magistracy, who are in guardianship over all, so. constituted that it will be 
impossible to arouse, by any falsehoods, the suspicion of their partiality to one side or 
the other; and we believe that the magistracy would themselves. feel greatly relieved in 
action, if their bench was so constituted, that they had in no instance to be harassed 
■with considerations which now must sometimes arise, of the public watchfulness as to 
their conduct ; considerations that sometimes lead a just, man to deal too harshly, with 
that side to which it would be supposed his feelings inclined him, and too leniently 
with those to whom he might be supposed to be adverse. 

The conduct of Mr. Tracy, the Resident Magistrate, was, of course, very fully detailed m 
the evidence during the investigation, both by himself and other witnesses. Mr. Tracy 
has been now for many years in Belfast, and, as far as we have learned, enjoys the 
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reused par S es ’. and . ther e appears to be entire public confidence 

™ X, i w d durm S the m quiry, and amidst all the charges made and insi- 
nuated, no complamt against him was put forward by any one. 6 

in notic^ during the inquiry, other matters, incidentally introduced 

m connexion with the local affairs of Belfast, with respect to which, however we do not 
orfsenTwt- “ AXXV® “A® ™ y detailed statement to your Excellency. The 
fife volvld n °d X BeIfaS r Coi T 0 , 1 ' ation - tie financial difficulties in which it has 
te he X gS taken in the Court of Chancery, are matters worthy, 

Whotsome state ff r ! m “ edlat « comaderation, with a view to the establishment of a 
mattem we feh wtf A i'All ' ' H °wever, any investigation held by us into these 

matters we felt would be beyond the scope of the inquiries directed to be made by us 
and we, therefore, can only refer to them generally in passing. 7 ’ 

ft was our wish m conducting this inquiry, to avoid, as far as possible, the assumption 
of any inquisitorial power. We received the evidence tendered, and we examimxUuch 
witnesses as offered themselves for examination. This course was obiected to bv 

tWfi^that s - ldes - as not Rowing a. special aim in our inquiries.. However, we 
thought that in an inquiry such as we were directed to make, it was more useful to leave 

trr make SUC r m case 88 they th ought fit ; and we think that the evidence 
b r !i m01 ' e rd f bl<3 *° aCt . on > a,ld safer fOT future consideration, as we had 
thereby, from the several parties, their own statements voluntarily laid before us We 
beg. leave to add, that we were received with great kindness by aU classes in Belfast ■' every 

sfbtxs ■ “fern r giTen to us by tbe h iU*?* 

classes m Belfast and with but few exceptions the proceedings were conducted with 

SvSfalm h,Vr d 7t “ g °-° 4 a feeUn f : °V U sideS aS eould be ex P ected *0 attend the 

investigation into matters causing so much political and religious excitement. 

We confidently hope that the worst has been seen of riots of this description in Belfast 
™ ‘ 6 be ashamed of the consequences that attended the party 
aXe str^aM fubfic^ bXl “ ^ 8 fe »“ * mteaUy ^ °ut **» 

Belfnsf fete? F ’ ide wIdah , sh< ? uld ' naturally belong to the inhabitants of such a town as 
by P u fi lle filftory now written of its position during the last 
few months, and all this resulting from the foolish anxiety of some of the inhabitants to 

be 6 nX X SC<!ne8 XV" V ' in Iat f . days . idle merely of offence, and bringing 

Bel&st to W “ ^ ™ 7 real mtereSt ™ toe improvement and the greatness of 

leaSXnd tho t - 7 fl b ° P ? fe 8 time for calm reflection has now arrived, and that the 
X .fc influential citizens now see that it is time to have regard, in a mixed com. 

XXXrf ?fi°to erS tlla t “ay be outraged by party displays, and the reckless 
assertion o± abstract lights m a manner to give insult and annoyance. 

can^uarthVo' aoal munity iike Belfast there is room for every class ; and in its progress each 
can participate without injury to the other, and all can honestly and freely eSioy their 
own rights without insult to their neighbour. a . y “‘joy ‘“on 

reoXedX “lfelf a !r b f 11 e y resse d by all parties before us ; and, we believe, what is chiefly 
El' ? f ?’ t0 restore order and quiet, is, that the different parties should have for. 
wfllnot he rt e rn X’ A A' “mg ™ the principle of respect for the feebngs of others 
wnu b • ma to of de f ea t> °r of triumph, to the one side or the other.. 

™ r npr T ?“ d mde P endent P olice force, to overawe the turbulent, and bring 

of rXtua f f fr t0 -j vel 7 P arty wh0 woul d still seek to keep alive the feeling? 
XAffi XlXt P BAAr f? uT dam T? Ity ’ T ehopetlle counsel of the gdod citizens win 
of oZSuon W A! " SaVed fromtli e disgrace of such scenes as were the subject 
dischnrZ of / ’ 1 A be ! a matter of great and sincere pleasure to us, if, in the 

about in BelffisZ d i° we Al® in any de gree contributed to the bringing 

cJSsA Site cities!" ” d ' m ° re Wb ° leSOme stat ® of feeling amongst the sevfj 

We have the honour to remain, 

Tour Excellency’s most obedient Servants, 



20 th JSTovemier, 1857. 



DAVID LYNCH. 
HAMILTON SMYTHE. 
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COMMISSION OF INQUIRY— BELFAST RIOTS. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



FIRST DAY. 

Bellas!"’ Monday, 14th September, 1857. September 

' 14, 1S57. 

The Commissioners, David Lynch, esq., Q.C., an( ^ Hamilton Smythe, esq., q.c., took their seats oil " 
the Bench at ten minutes past three, and proceeded to °f )en t ^ ie ^IggFy- 



Mr. Com- Mr. Lynch , the Senior Commissioner, said : — Before 
-XIc proceeding to discharge the duties which devolve upon 
us under the Warrant of the Lord Lieutenant, I wish 
shortly to state the nature of the inquiries which we 
are directed to make, that the course of proceeding we 
intend to adopt may be understood. A memorial, very 
extensively signed— signed, as I am informed, by the 
leading gentlemen of this city— was forwarded to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and by that memorial it was stated — 

“That we, the undersigned inhabitants of Belfast and its 
neighbourhood, most respectfully entreat the attention of your 
Excellency to certain occurrences which have taken place in 
Belfast since the 1 2 th J uly. Biots of the most serious character, 
involving great destruction of property and danger to human 
life, have continued for a period of seven or eight days in suc- 
cession ; and we strongly feel that such outrages upon law and 
order, in such a community as ours, require a searching inves- 
tigation, with a view to the discovery of their origin and cha- 
racter, and of the causes of their endurance for such a length 
of time. We also anxiously desire such an investigation in 
order to the prevention of similar mischief in future years, and 
we therefore humbly pray that your Excellency will be pleased 
to direct such inquiry to bo made in such manner as you may 
deem fitting for the accomplishment of these objects.” 

At the time that memorial was presented, the riots 
described therein had occurred ; but, of course, we all 
must regret to have to add, that since that memorial 
has been presented, a state of things perhaps even 
something worse than the state of things to which 
attention was then called, continues to exist in this 
city, and I am sorry to say, from information fur- 
nished to us, that perhaps up to the present time 
that state of things still exists. In consequence of 
that memorial, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland lias 
done my learned friend Mr. Smythe, and myself, the 
honour to direct to us a Warrant, and to direct us, pur- 
suant to that Warrant, to hold a Court of Inquiry. 
The terms of that Warrant I shall now read, which, in 
themselves, will show the nature o£ the inquiries which 
we are directed to make, and the proceedings that, 
consequently, will be adopted by us. The Warrant of 
the Lord Lieutenant is in these words : — 

“We do hereby authorize and direct you, David Lynch and 
Hamilton Smythe, Esqrs., two of Her Majesty's Counsel-at- 
Law, to hold a Court of Inquiry, at Belfast, in the County of 
Antrim, on Monday, the 14th day of September instant, and 
the following days, to inquire into and investigate all matters 
connected witli the origin and character of the riots and dis- 
turbances which commenced in Belfast on the 13th July last, 
and continued therein and in its vicinity for several successive 
days, and were renewed on or about the 6th day of September 
instant, and continued for some days since, and the conse- 
quences which have resulted from such riots and disturbances. 
And, also, to inquire into the local arrangements for the pre- 
servation of the peace and the suppression of riot and disorder 
in Belfast, the force usually available there for such purposes, 
and the adequacy of such provisions for the maintenance of 
peace, order, and tranquillity. And, generally, to make such 
inquiry in the premises as to you shall seem proper and expe- 
dient ; and, for so doing, this shall he your Warrant. 

“ Given at Her Majesty's Castle of Dublin, this 10th day of 
September, 1857. 

“By His Excellency’s command, 

“Thos. A. Larcom.” 

Pursuant to that Warrant, therefore, we proceed to 
hold this Inquiry ; but I think it necessary fully to 
explain that, in opening this Inquiry, and in the con- 
duct of it, no view whatever is had of bringing home 
conviction or punishment to any individual, in respect 
of the acts that have previously been committed. 



This Commission is not ^tended to be at all in aid Mr. com- 
of any prosecution to „ ie ^stjtuted against persons pNoncr 
for the infraction of the law il. erto ‘ ^ is n °t our Lyno, ' ,Cf ' c ' 
intention, in this Inquiry, at all to . fix S uilt upon 
individuals. That matter will' be dealt with d ie 
ordinary tribunals of the law, and we are not to aid 
nor to assist in respect of it. To those ordinary tribu- 
nals altogether is left the punishment of individual 
offenders. Our purpose, and the purpose intended 
through us, is a more beneficial, and to us infinitely 
a more grateful one — not to bring punishment 
to any— not to bring the infliction of punishment 
upon any persons in respect of acts hitherto done. It 
is intended to operate for the benefit of all — to try and 
devise means for the protection of the peace and the 
safety of the city, which, I must say, was plainly en- 
dangered by the state of things that has hitherto 
existed. There is no man. of right feeling who must 
not lament the state of things that has been existing 
now for some time. How such a state of things could 
have arisen in a city like this — a city in our country 
so remarkable for commerce and for everything that 
marks refinement and progress— that, in a city so 
circumstanced, such a state of things should exist, fills 
us not less with surprise than with regret. Every 
man of right feeling must know that it° is his duty, 
as it is his interest, to aid in showing how this 
state of things has originated, and tracing, if possible, 
the origin, to make it more practicable to apply a 
remedy. The nature of our inquiry is plain, from the 
terms of the Warrant which I have read, but it must 
depend, for its usefulness upon the hearty co-operation 
which it will meet with from the people of this town, 
who are able to afford us information. We come with 
the intention of making the inquiry as searching, and 
as wide, and as impartial as we can. In the course 
of this inquiry it may be necessary to inquire into 
some matters that we must all of us regret should 
have to be inquired into in this the 19tli century, and 
in such a city as Belfast. There are some matters 
connected with politics, and some matters distantly 
connected with religion, that may necessarily become 
subjects of inquiry by us. Such inquiries are now 
made, not that any rankling feeling should be 
created, but that it should be prevented. In such a 
state of things as has existed in Belfast, and such a 
state of things between conflicting parties, it is, as is 
generally the case between individuals in the world 
under such circumstances, neither party is ever wholly 
blameless. No single party has ever, almost, the 
entire blame to be laid at his door. The very fact 
of such feelings being excited often leads men blindly 
into the commission of crimes, without taking thought 
of the consequences of the acts that they are doing ; 
and I do hope, as far as this inquiry renders it ne- 
cessary that such matters should be inquired into, — 

I hope and trust that the very fact of men coming 
before an impartial tribunal, and telling their griev- 
ances, or their fancied grievances, will lead them in 
the end to see that there is still, in this city and else- 
where, a common ground of brotherhood for differing 
parties and differing religions. I do hope to meet 
here the hearty concurrence of all those who are 
interested in the peace of Belfast, in carrying on the 
inquiries which we are sent here to conduct. I have 
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September in the signatures to this requisition, a guarantee that 
14, 1807. t h e inquiry we now enter upon has been called for 
Mr "coin- by men who are most interested in the welfare of 
missioner the town, and are necessarily most anxious for its 
Lynch, q.c. p eace an ,{ progress. I have, in the names that are 
before me, attached to that memorial, a guarantee 
that a large body of the inhabitants of this great and 
interesting city are anxious to aid us in making 
this inquiry, and anxious that it should be as full, 
as searching, and as impartial as it can be at our 
hands. I speak for myself, and I know I speak for 
my learned friend, when I say that we undertook this 
duty feeling that it was an onerous and difficult duty, 
and we undertook it feeling that it was a duty from 
which either of us would rather have shrunk than have 
undertaken ; but we did it in the hope that through 
our instrumentality (and I hope and trust it may be 
so) some benefit may result to this copimunity. For 
myself, I say, I enter upon it with no preconceived 
notion whatever. I have seen in the public papers the 
circumstances attending these outrages. I come here 
with a mind perfectly unbiassed to inquire now into 
the circumstances attending it ; and, so far as we can 
be furnished with the means of finding out in wdiat 
this state of things originated, we will conduct it 
with that view. There are other matters connected with 
this inquiry : the local arrangements of the police, the 
local arrangements of this city, and the power which 
is in the hands of those entrusted with the peace of 
Belfast to use for that purpose ; — all these matters will 
become matters for our inquiry: but it. is plain that 
its utility, and the benefit to be derived, from it, 
mainly depend upon the active co-operation of all 
those who, living in the place, are interested in its 
prosperity, and are in a condition to lay evidence be- 
fore us. We thought it right, this first day, to as- 
semble for the purpose of formally opening this 
Court of Inquiry. We shall not proceed to actual 
business upon this day, or to the examination of any 
witnesses, but I may state that, as far as we can at 
present say, our inquiry will commence, as properly 
ft should, chronologically with the transactions of 
July last. We shall first examine and get in detail 
before us, evidence of the circumstances that then 
occurred. Those circumstances will all become mat- 
ters of inquiry as the evidence proceeds, and we 
will carry the evidence finally down to the present 
time. It seems to us that, perhaps, the most convenient 
course of conducting this Inquiry will be to produce, 
in the first instance, and get in detail, from the 
Stipendiary Magistrate, or such parties as were in the 
guardianship of the peace of the town at the time, 
and whose attention necessarily was called to those 
transactions, an account of the transactions. All sides, 
then, we shall hear ; it is an open Court for the purpose ; 
we shall hear all classes who may appear before us fur- 
nishing to us, or to our Secretary, the names of such 
witnesses as they wish to be called, in respect of any 
part of the transactions; and, in this way, examining 
on all sides, and seeing the evidence that is furnished 
to us, we do hope to be put- into a position of laying 
finally before the Lord Lieutenant, in pursuance of this 
Warrant, such a body of evidence of the state of things 
in this town, as may enable him, with more security 
and with greater safety, to apply a remedy to them. 
It would be a great assistance to us in this Inquiry, 
if those who signed this requisition (or such of them 
as please) would furnish to us the names of such wit- 
nesses as they wish to be called before us, in respect 
of the matters of Inquiry. 

Mr. Rea stated that he appeared on the part of 
the Roman Catholic inhabitants of the district which 
suffered most during the riots of July, and also on his 
own behalf, as an inhabitant of Belfast, and that he 
intended to be examined ; and humbly to suggest the 
remedy for a portion at least of the misfortunes which 
had occurred. The conflict, in point of fact, was be- 
tween the Orange party and the Roman Catholic party. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — I have already ob- 
served, that in an inquiry of this nature, arising out of 
party proceedings on both sides, it may be necessary 
in the course of the Inquiry to go into matters con- 



nectcd with politics and religion ; and I have expressed 

my great regret that it should be necessary in this age 

and place. Of course that shall be done as temperately ^-Com- 
as it is in our power to do. It is our intention to take Lynch, q.c. 
into our own hands the conduct. of these matters very 
much in the course of the investigation. 

Mr. Rea suggested that the most convenient course 
would be, that adopted generally in courts of justice, 
viz., that each party who appeared should be. allowed 
to state his case, and the evidence which he intended 
to produce. . . 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — No. This is not a 
case for statements ; it is evidence that we require to 
be furnished with, not statements or speeches to be 
made for the occasion. If Mr. Rea will furnish us 
with the names of the witnesses whom he thinks it 
material to be produced on the Inquiry, including, his 
own name, we can have no objection to the examina- 
tion of those witnesses, so as to bring out the evidence 
which is thought material. 

Mr. Rea said that the only witness he was then 
prepared to name was Mr. Adam Hill, the Superin- 
tendent of the Belfast Municipal Police ; and that in 
addition to being summoned he should make a “Return 
of the name, residence, and rank of each member of 
the force; and specify, opposite the name of each, the 
period ot his appointment, and his place of residence 
before such appointment, and whether he. is or ever 
was connected with any association or society.” . The 
object of that return was to show that the Municipal 
Police should be abolished, and the Police placed 
under the control of the Government, or Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Government. The proposed 
return would prevent the necessity of issuing a sum- 
mons to each member of the force. Mr. Rea then 
applied that the Court should be adjourned until that 
day week. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch.— We shall proceed with 
the Inquiry to-morrow, and from day to day. But 
to give the parties time for preparation we shall not 
sit until twelve to-morrow. We have a preliminary 
Inquiry to make, as to the actual state of the city in 
connexion with these riots. That will be more pro- 
perly given to us, in the first instance, by the local 
authorities and those who were acting in the town. 

They will give us such information as' they can as to 
the circumstances of these riots. That will open the 
Inquiry ; and we shall then go into the other matters 
which it may be necessary to investigate as the Inquiry 
proceeds. The parties will have an opportunity of 
makino- use of the time thus occupied. Perhaps they 
may not be called on for a day or two. 

Mr. Alexander O’Rorhe said he appeared for Mr. 
Watson, one of the memorialists, and asked that the 
next sitting should be on Wednesday, the 16th of 
September. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — There are a great many 
formal matters to be gone into ; we must get details, 
which must occupy a day, and during that time 
it is in the power of the parties to prepare. I should 
hope that this will not be like an ordinary inquiry in 
a court before a jury, in which addresses are to be 
made to induce a particular verdict. We are here 
to collect evidence, and to have it fully and accurately 
detailed for the Lord Lieutenant. From that evidence, 
of course, we may be obliged, as to some matters, to form 
’ opinions and to give such suggestions as may seem to us 
right. We are to act on the evidence alone. There- 
fore it is a matter not like the preparation of an 
ordinary case, which requires time. It must be known 
to the parties what witnesses they have, and intend to 
bring forward. 

Mr. O’Rorhe stated that he should furnish to 
the Secretary the names of the witnesses which he 
intended to examine, and asked whether he should be 
allowed to put questions to the witnesses examined. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — I wish, gentlemen, to 
observe that this is not like an ordinary court in 
which witnesses are cross-examined as to their cha- 
racter. Cross-examination of that sort should not be 
indulged in on this inquiry. The questions asked 
should bear directly on the subject of the inquiry. 
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September Mr. M'Lean stated that he appeared for other 
h; 1857. parties who directed him to ask for an adjournment, 

■ — until Thursday the 17th. He had only received 

instructions that day, and had obtained the names of 
several material witnesses. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — We do not intend to 
bind parties to produce all their witnesses at once. In 
the course of the inquiry, each day, each hour that 
evidence can be given, touching the subject matters of 
the inquiry, we will receive it. 

Mr. M'Lean Suppose I should open up a particular 

circumstance, and give a few witnesses on it, and the 
subject should be closed, I might be precluded. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — We will not do that. 
It will be open to us to receive information to the last. 
We will take care that you shall have full time to bring 
before us every tiling that is material. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — It will be found that, 
practically, no difficulty will arise. It is of consider- 
able importance, in the present state of things, that 
this inquiry should be proceeded with at once. We 
have come down under the direction of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in a case of exigency and great interest, and 
we do hope and expect that the parties seeing that this 
is a public Court of Inquiry, where every thing will be 
fairly and openly conducted, where those who have 
complaints will be listened to, and by means of which, 
if their complaints are substantiated, they will most 
likely receive material redi - ess, and protection will be 
given to parties who require it — that this will have a 
quieting effect on the state of things which is at present 
existing. For this purpose it is of the greatest import- 
ance that this inquiry should proceed forthwith and at 
present. I think that it will certainly be found that 
as the inquiry proceeds, the diSiculties which now 
suggest themselves will vanish from day to day, and 
that there will be abundance of time to procure the 
witnesses whom it may be necessary to examine in 
any part of the inquiry. We do not intend to take up 
one branch of the inquiry and close it, and go on to 
the next. We intend to keep the inquiry open so long 
as material and, satisfactory evidence, on the main 
objects of it, can be furnished to us. That will not 
press with hardship on any class, for at any time we 
shall be ready to take up evidence. 

Mr. Rea stated that he appeared before Mr. Berwick 
at the Dolly’s Brae investigation, and that an adjourn- 
ment was granted. 



Mr. Commissioner Smythe That was an investiga- September 

tion to inquire into the conduct of parties, and to take I4 ’ 1SS7 ' 
the necessary steps to have them brought to justice. 

An adjournment may have been necessary in that case. 

Mr. Rea No informations were taken on that 

occasion. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe — But the warrant under 
which Mr. Berwick acted directed him to inquire 
into the offences which had been committed, and to take 
steps to bring the offenders to justice. We have read 
that warrant lately. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — The parties who come 
here to give evidence do not come, as to 'a criminal 
court, to give evidence which will implicate or bring 
within the power of the law any person or individual. 

Our inquiry is not merely into the circumstances, but 
that we may arrive, if possible, at the reason and origin 
of these proceedings, with the hope of its being then 
in the power of the Executive to apply a remedy, so 
that there may not be a recurrence of such scenes. At 
present we feel that we cannot depart from the instruc- 
tions given to us to proceed with the inquiry to-morrow. . 

As I stated, with a view to the application now made, 
we propose to take from the public authorities a detail 
of the proceedings. That will be first proceeded with, 
and it will occupy, necessarily, some time, and will 
enable the parties to furnish such witnesses as they may 
think it advisable to produce. If the names of the 
witnesses are furnished to us, I have no doubt that we 
shall have no difficulty in procuring their attendance. 

Mr. Rea again mentioned Mr. Adam Hill as a 
witness which he required to be produced. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — We may have the in- 
formation from the Superintendent of Police, without 
examining each and every one of the police. 

Mr. O’Rorke handed in a list of seventy-six wit- 
nesses who wished to be examined, and whose attend- 
ance could be procured without a summons. 

Mr. M‘Lean . — Are the summonses to be handed 
to the Attorneys, or are they merely to hand in the 
names of the witnesses. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch .— Merely hand in the 
names and residences of the witnesses. 

Mr. M-Lean handed in tire names of Mr. Denis 
Holland, and Mr. T. M'Louglilin, of the Ulsterman 
newspaper ; and said he should require them to produce 
the manuscript of a placard that was printed at their 
office. 



SECOND DAY. 

September TUESDAY, lOTH SEPTEMBER, 1857. Scptembe, 



— The Commissioners sat at twelve o’clock. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — The course we intend 
to pursue is, to get from Mr. Tracy the details of 
the July riots. 

Mr. Rea Will you fix any hour for the sitting 

of the Court ? 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — We will not sit later 
than four, and, I suppose, we might begin at eleven. 

Mr. Rea Those hours will answer very well. 

William s. William Samuel Tracy, esq., examined by Mr. Com- 
Tracy, esq. missioner Lynch. 

1 . Are you the Resident Magistrate of Belfast? — Yes. 

2. How long have you been Resident Magistrate 
of Belfast ? — Eight years, the first of last July. 

3. Have you been continuously Resident Magis- 
trate in Belfast ever since ? — Continuously. 

4. What is your district as Resident Magistrate? 
— The town of Belfast, and a certain rural district 
appendant to it, containing, altogether, a population of 
about 150,000 people. 

5. Were you on duty in charge of this district in 
last July ? — I was. 

6. Were you here during the disturbances in July ? 
— I was. 

7. What first was it you saw in respect to any dis- 
turbances then ? — May I describe to you what brought 
me there, and then what I saw ? 



8. Yes. — For some days previous to the 12th of g 
July, I inquired from the constabulary and police T racyi e6 q’ 
whether there' was any probability of riots occurring, 

and they all gave it to me as their opinion that there 
was no probability of any. 

9. Were there constabulary, as well as the local 
constables, at that time, stationed in Belfast? — Yes; 
there are always about fifty stationed here, allocated to 
the Belfast district. 

10. How many are there of the local police? — One 
hundred and sixty. On the morning of the 12th July, 
which was Sunday. I went about making inquiries 
as best I could. The last time I made inquiries was 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. I went to Mr. 

Lindsay, the chief of the local police, and asked him if 
lie had heard any thing of coming events ; and he said, 

“This, I think, will be the quietest July we ever had.” 

1 1 . Is Mr. Lindsay the chief of the local police force ? 

—Yes. 

12. Had there been, on previous occasions, disturb- 
ances on the 12th July ? — Always. From time imme- 
morial there had been a greater or lesser amount of 
rioting and confusion on the 12th of July. 

13. That led you to make the inquiry? — Yes ; Mr. 

Lindsay told me he was sure there would be no riot- 
ing. He said to me, “You had better go home, and if 
I hear of any thing I will let you know promptly.” I 
. then went home ; but, I think, about half-past six 
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September o’clock, in the evening, I had a message to state that 
is, 1857. crowds were assembling, and that it would be well for 
WiiUam s me to comc to Durham-street. I came there, and found 
Tracy, eeq. Mr. Lindsay, and a strong force of local police, oppo- 
site Dr. Drew’s church. 

14. Where is that? — At the corner of Durliam- 
street, and opposite College-square. It was a little 
before seven o’clock when I arrived, as well as I now 
recollect. I saw a great many people forming a great 
crowd. I stood in front of the church. 

15. When you say a great crowd, were they people 
attending at the church ? — I cannot say that. I rather 
think the crowd was there to see people going into the 
church, and expecting something to occur ; for there 
had been a rumour, for some days previously, that the 
Orange party were to have gone there from their 
lodges to hear a sermon. 

16. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie — What is the usual 
hour of divine service in that church in the evening ? 

I believe, seven o’clock ; but I cannot speak positively, 

as I have never been there. 

1 7. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — When you got there, 
state what you saw ? — I remained there. There were 
a great many people, as I stated, gathered there, but 
no appearance of turbulence. I stayed there, and 
observed a number going into church. 

1 8. Did you observe the people with any emblems ? 

—No, I did not ; none whatever. I think, however, 
Mr. Lindsay will describe to you what he saw. I 
cannot speak from my own observation, not having 
seen any. . ' * _ 

19. Was that before the service commenced?— 
Yes ; I saw the people going in before service com- 
menced. I saw them coming out. I remained out- 
side, walking about the street, and in the police bar- 
rack opposite. I saw the people go in, and depart. 
Nothing violent occurred. I saw no party emblems 
or party demonstration, nor any insult offered. 

20. Had any thing occurred up to that time ? — No, 
nothing whatever. Nothing occurred then, but the 
police reported that they had just prevented a riot 
in consequence of a young man, with orange lilies in 
his hand. 

21. Who made that report? — Some of the police — 1 
think, Mr. Lindsay. He said that the police had pre- 
vented a riot which was likely to occur, in consequence 
of a young man having driven through the crowd with 
orange likes in his hand, and making use of some ex- 
clamations which excited the crowd, but which the 
police did not understand or hear distinctly. The police 
also mentioned that, lower down the street, some insult 
was offered to some of Dr. Drew’s people, going home. 
I am giving hearsay merely. 

22. Was that young man taken into custody ? — Yes, 
he was taken into custody, and bail was given for him. 

23. What was his name ? — I think, Loughran. How- 
ever, you will get it in the police-books. (To Mr. 
O’Rorke) — Do you know, Mr. O’Rorke, what his 
Christian name was? 

Mr. O’Rorke — John Loughran. 

24. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Was there any pro- 
ceeding against him? — He was prosecuted next morn- 
incr for disorderly conduct in the streets. His pro- 
fessional adviser said he was sorry for what he had 
done ; but still the magistrates thought they ought to 
fine him in the full sum the law allows, 40s. 

25. Who was the attorney?— I think, Mr. Seeds. 

26. When was that?— On Monday, the 13th July. 

27. Is it recorded in the petty sessions book of that 



date? — It is. 

28. Was the fine paid?— It was, and, I believe, im- 

mediately. The payment was optional; he might 
have paid or gone to gaol for two months. He was 
fined 40s., or sentenced to two months’ imprisonment 
in default. . . 

29. That is all you saw at the time ? — JLhat is all l 
can give in the form of a narrative respecting Sunday, 

111 30. Had the crowd dispersed before you left?— Yes. 
I went there a little before seven o’clock, and they 
dispersed about eleven. 

31. Were they assembled there up to eleven ? — xes; 



they were in different places in two districts well Somber 
known here, called Sandy-row and Pound-street ’ — . ’ 

These became quiet about eleven o’clock. There was william s. 
nothing further, during the night, except an occasional Tracy, esq. 
firing of shots. 

32. Were shots, then, fired that night?— Yes ; there 
were several in each district. 

33. In which district ? — In both districts. 

34. Were there constables on duty in both districts? 

There were, in different parts; they kept constantly hi 
motion in both districts, with a view to keep the parties 
from getting near each other. 

35. How many constables were there on duty that 
night?— Not more, I think, than thirty constabulary ; 
but most of the local force were out. 

36. Do you mean 160 of the local force ?— Well, I 
may venture to say, from 130 to 160. Mr. Lindsay, 
the Chief Constable, can speak more accurately on that 
subject than I can. 

37. It is better for you to resume your narrative of 
the proceedings of July, before we take up any other 
branch of the case?— Very well. You will allow me 
to mention that I was necessarily very much hurried. 

It is my duty to report to Government the occurrences 
of each day, and any memoranda that I may have 
made are necessarily very short; but I think that, 
from what I kept, I can give a very faithful precis of 
the whole. 

38. From what you saw, did you apprehend riots ?— 

Yes ; up to the hour when the crowd dispersed, but not 
after eleven o’clock on the night of the 12th. 

39. On previous occasions of the 12th of July, have 
you heard shots fired ?— Yes, on every occasion, some- 
times less frequently than others. 

40. Were they fired on both sides ?— Yes, as well as 
I recollect ; but I did not keep a note of former occa- 
sions, and could not be accurate. Sometimes the dis- 
turbances were slight ; but, on one occasion, it was kept 
up for three days and three nights, about three year3 
ago. But there never was any thing like the violence 
of this time, in my experience of eight years. 

41. What force did you dispose' for thepreservation 
of the peace during the night of the 12th ? — None, ex- 
cept the civil force. 

42. You left after eleven o’clock ? — Yes. 

43. What force did you keep of each — of the con- 
stabulary and the municipal police ? — I cannot say ; I 
gave authority to the Superintendent to reduce the 
force according to circumstances, to send home his men 
in detail, two or three at a time, but not in a body, lest 
the people should see them going away, and that that 
should induce them to commit violence; but a party 
was kept out all night, and, I may say, till the next 
night, on the ground. 

44. Did any disturbance occur on the night of the 
12th ?— None whatever, that I know of. 

45. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — You mentioned that 
some shots were fired ? — Yes, several. 

46. Have you any reason to think that some of these 
shots took effect that night ? — Not one of them, at least 
that came within my knowledge. 

47. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did any constables 
perceive where the shots came from? — No ; they could 
only speak or judge of the direction from which they 
came from the report. 

48. Could you yourself judge ?— Yes, clearly. 

49. Was it from the houses or the streets ? — From 
the houses. They would fire from the windows, raise 
the sash, and, as soon as they fired, close it again. 

50. Did you yourself see any windows raised up? — 

Not on the 12th, but subsequently I did. 

51. Was nobody arrested that night for firing? — 

No ; they fired principally in the streets from lanes and 
alleys, where they could not be seen. 

52. Detail what occurred on the 13th? — On Mon- 
day, the 13th, the opposing factions assembled. 

53. On the morning of the 13th did you apprehend 
any conflict?— No, the people dispersed so quietly, I 
much hoped that we would have had no further trouble. 

The only thing I did on the night of the 12 th was to 
leave the constabulary with directions to be on the 
qui vive. 
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slumber 54. On the 13th did you leave the constabulary in 
15^1S6V. these districts ? — Yes. 

William s. 55. How disposed ? — They had no abiding place, but 

Tracy, esq. they went out to reconnoitre from time to time. 

56. In both districts? — In both districts. The 
police barrack divides the two districts. It is at the 
corner of Durham-street and Albert-place. Nothing 
material took place on the 13th. The opposite factions 
assembled, in great numbers, about nine o’clock. We 
were there with the same force as on the previous night, 
and scattered the force and kept asunder the parties. 
We all quietly went home about two o’clock in the 
morning, leaving a portion of the constabulary there. 

57. Were the opposing parties armed? — We could 
not tell that. 

58. Did you see the persons assembled ? — No ; they 
would not allow us to get near them. They always 
dispersed when we approached. 

59. Where did you see them ?— r-In different corners 
and places. 

60. Were they in view of each other? — Yes; in 
distant view. 

61. Did you see missiles thrown? — No ; they fired 
occasionally. 

62. Were there shots fired by them at each other? — 
Yes, there were shots ; but I could not say that they 
were fired by the parties at each other. I think the 
firing was more in idle bravado than any thing else. 
We suspected, from the sharp reports, that the fire- 
arms were loaded with ball. 

63. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — Did you find bul- 
lets ? — Yes ; several. 

64. On that night? — No; but afterwards we saw 
marks of balls on the walls. All we were able to do on 
the night of the 13tli was to keep the opposing parties 
asunder, and that we did successfully. We remained 
from nine o’clock at night to two in the morning. 

65. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were there attempts 
at outrage? — Yes; but we would not let the parties 
come together. We threw ourselves between them. 

66. Had they attempted to assemble together be- 
tween the hours of nine o’clock and two ? — Yes; but 
at two, we thought all was sufficiently quiet for us to go 
home. Still, I would not allow the police to go away 
together. I desired the officer in charge to let them 
go away in two or three at a time, but to keep a suffi- 
cient force in hand to overawe rioters. 

67. Whom did you leave in charge ? — Mr. Bindon 
had charge of the constabulary — I forget whether Mr. 
Lindsay or Mr. Green had charge of the local force — 
I think, Mr. Green. 

68. Who is Mr. Green? — He is in charge of the 
local night police. 

69. Who is Mr. Bindon ? — He is the Sub-Inspector 
of the constabulary stationed in this town. 

70. At two o’clock in the morning, you say, you 
left? — Yes ; and all was then quiet 

71. That was on the 13th? — Yes. 

72. Nothing further occurred that night? — Nothing. 

73. Before you go further, could you give me a 
description of the streets in the two districts, or the 
boundaries ? — I could give you the boundaries, but not 
the names of the streets composing the different dis- 
tricts. Durham-street seems to be the main artery in 
that part of the town. There is a new street going off 
opposite Dr. Drew’s church, at right angles, called 
Albert-place, and that place or street separates the two 
districts. That to the left — the one'going from Dr. 
Drew’s church through Albert-place — is what -we call 
Sandy-row district ; and the opposite district separated 
from that, is Pound-street and Cullintree-road. 

74. That district to the left of Albert-place, Sandy- 
row, what class of people ordinarily inhabit that? — 
People Qf the humbler order — none of the superior 
classes. Tradesmen, operatives, and people connected 
with mills and factories mainly occupy that. 

75. That is in the Sandy-row district? — Yes; that 
is in the Sandy-row, or Protestant district. 

76. On the right, what kind of persons live? — 
They are people of much the same class, with a greater 
number of the labouring population mixed with them. 



77. Are you able to form an opinion as to the po- September 
pulation of the two districts? — No; I cannot venture 15 ’ 1857 - 
to do that. I might venture a guess. I think that William s. 
the population of the Pound-street district is the larger '•Tracy, esq. 
of the two, if we include in that district the different 
streets leading to Smithfield and Mill-street, and all 

round there. I am sure it is the larger. I do not 
pretend to be accurate in this opinion as to the com- 
parative numbers. 

78. Proceed with the description of the transac- 
tions on the 14th? — On the 14th, the adverse parties 
assembled again in great numbers, about nine o’clock 
in the evening. 

79. On the 13th, had any injury been sustained by 
any person ? — Nothing material ; some windows had 
been broken, but no person had been hurt, so far as I 
could hear. 

80. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — In what quarter 
were the shots ? — I only heard of them generally. I 
cannot say. The adverse parties assembled in great 
numbers on the 14th, about nine o’clock in the evening, 
and in a very violent manner. They commenced opera- 
tions by extinguishing the lamps, and numerous shots 
were fired. 

81. Were the police or constabulary in charge of 
that district at nine o’clock ? — Yes, they were. 

82. Iiow many? — Just the same number as on the 
evening before. 

83. Were they dispersed through the district? — 

The constabulary were not. We had only thirty men 
of them ; but I rather think the local force were dis- 
persed. 

84. Do you know that they were ? — I cannot speak 
positively. 

85. Were there any of the local constables there? — 

There must have been. 

86. Did any of the police see persons extinguish 
the lamps? — No; they did not, except in one case, 
where a man came out of a house with a boy on his 
^shoulders and put him up to turn the cock. He after- 
wards ran into a house, for all the houses were open, 
and they had sympathizers there. 

87. Was each lamp separately put out by the people? 

— Yes ; there was no general stoppage of the main cock. 

88. Were the lamps put out in the other district? 

— -No. 

89. Did none of the police see any person put out 
the lamps ? — No ; the only occasion in which any one 
was seen in the act was the case that I have mentioned, 
in which a man put a boy on liis shoulders. 

90. How could it happen that the police, if in the 
district, did not see the lamps put out ? — Because there 
is not a sufficient number of local police for duty on 
such occasions as I speak of. 

91. If there was any at all why should they not see 
it ? — I do not know ; they can answer for themselves. 

92. Can you give me the names of any of the local 
force who were there? — No, only the name of Mr. 

Lindsay ; he was there that night and every day, and 
so was Mr. Green. 

93. When you arrived were the lamps extinguished ? 

— Not when we arrived. But as soon as the rioting 
commenced, and the firing of shots, they turned off the 
lamps. 

94. Did you see the gas in course of being put 
out? — No ; they did not put out the lamps in the spot 
I was, because there were people around me to prevent 
that; but when we moved to where a shot was fired, 
then they put out the lamps. The 14th was the first 
night the lamps were put out. Shots were fired by 
both parties, and the pavement was torn up in several 
streets in the neighbourhood of Pound-street. On that 
night three of the local police were severely beaten, 
two dangerously so, and the house in which they took 
refuge smashed ; in fact, the shop was completely gutted 
of its contents. The whole thing appeared a wreck. 

95. What house was that? — You will hear the 
name of the owner from some one else. 

96. In what district was that? — In Pound-street 
district. 

97. Do you not know what was the name ? — The 
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September -witness having inquired, said it was the house of a man 
is, 1857. name q Heyburn, in Cullintree-road. 

Williams. 98. Were the police seriously injured ? — Two dan- 
Tracy, esq. gerously ; their skulls were fractured. When I came, 

I found them lying as if dead, with a crowd of poor 
women belonging to the place howling and crying 
round them, and in great distress, as .women always are 
under such circumstances, and anxious to serve them. 
They were struck with sticks and stones, and one of 
them said that he was jumped upon. Their names are 
Bingham, Kearns, and Gourlay. I found them lying 
on the street -where they had been dragged out of the 
house. They took refuge in the house from the crowd, 
and the crowd dragged them out, and all but murdered 
them. I found them lying as if dead on the pavement 
in Cullintree-road, in Pound-street District. . A candle 
was brought, and a poor woman was holding up the 
head of one of them, who was bleeding from the mouth. 

99. Was that after you came up ?— Yes. 

100. What hour was that?— I think that it was 
about eleven o’clock. 

101. Was there rioting before that?— Yes; partial 
riots here and there — shots fired in different places, 
windows broken, and men coming individually to com- 
plain that they had been assaulted by numbers. 

102. What further did you see that night? — The 
Mayor and Dr. M‘Gee came shortly after that occur- 
rence, and remained until three o’clock in the morning. 
Nothing serious occurred after that. It went among 
the people that two men were killed., and, I think, that 
had some influence on their proceedings ; for they were 
not so violent after that. 

103. These men belonged to the municipal force? — 
They did. After Dr. M‘Gee and I returned to the 
police barrack, in Durham-street, from the scene of 
that outrage, we were told that a shot had been fired 
into a window, and had nearly killed a boy who was 
in bed. We went to the house and saw the bullet hole 
in the shutter outside, and then went inside, and traced 
it over the bed where the boy who was sick lay. 

104. Where is that? — It is in Albert-place, fronting' 
Pound-street district. It is on the Sandy-row side. 

105. It is in the Protestant district? — Tes; but I 
do not know whether it belonged to a Protestant or not. 

106. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — From what quarter 
did the bullet come? — It must have been from the 
opposite quarter, because the window was in the front of 
the house, looking towards Pound-street and Cullintree- 
road. 

107. Were there many shots fired? — Yes; a great 
number that night. 

108. From which district? — From both districts. 
Next morning we saw the marks of the bullets on the 
houses in both districts, and saw the windows which 
had been broken by balls. 

109. So far as you are aware, did any one receive 
any gunshot wound that night ? — It was reported that 
somebody had been hit, but no one complained. We 
called out the military that night at eleven o’clock, and 
traversed the streets in both districts, which we found 
some difficulty in walking over, from the broken state 
in which they were. We could not do any thing more 
with the military, than merely keep the parties from 
assailing each other. 

110. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you hear any 
shouts or cries on either side? — I heard shouts when 
we moved ; but I cannot tell what words were Uttered. 
I heard a sort of shouts and cheers of the parties, as if 
encouraging each other to assail and assault us. 

111. Do you know whether there existed personal 
enmities — were there any cases of individual quarrelling 
between man and man? — I am not awai'e of any. 

112. Was it altogether of a party conflict? — Alto- 
gether arising from party spirit, on both sides, of the 
worst possible character. 

113. Have you observed that in any case it led to 
individual ill-feeling, apart from party?— Yes; there 
were complaints by persons against each other. These 
cases were disposed of at the police court. 

114. You have a record of the cases in the police- 
book? — Yes ; the names of the parties, the witnesses, 



the nature of the cases, and how they were disposed of, 

are on record in the books. I ' 

115. That will be furnished, will it? — Yes. Williams. 

116. Did you see any thing further on that day?— Tracy, esq. 
I have not a note of any thing further, only of the great 
violence of the crowd. 

117. Which night was the most violent? — Two 
nights were equally violent — the 14th and 15th. In- 
deed, I think, the 19th also. 

118. At what hour, on the night of the 14th, or the 
morning of the 15th, had the violence ceased ? — I think 
about one o’clock the next morning. 

119. Were the lamps extinguished on the night of 
the 14th? — They were. 

120. Were they re-lighted before you left? — No; 
morning was dawning, and we had nobody to light 
them. It was mentioned that on another night the 
lamplighter went out to light them, but he was assailed 
by the mob. 

121. Did you attempt to re-light them with the as- 
sistance of the police? — No. 

122. Had you a sufficient force to enable them to be 
re-lighted ? — We had not a sufficient force for that. 

123. Were the lamps put out in both quarters?— I 
am not prepared to say that they were. The streets in 
the Sandy-row quarter are wider, than in the other 
place, and we found it much easier to act there. I do 
not think the lamps were put out there. I cannot say 
that they were not. But I cannot say of my own know- 
ledge that they were. 

1 24. You saw the difference between the two districts ? 

I am just giving my impression, that one was lighted 

and the other dark ; I cannot go further than that. 

125. Were they put out any night in Sandy-row dis- 
trict? — I do not know whether they were. They were 
put out every night in the street fronting Sandy-row, 
at one end of Albert-place. 

126. Was your attention directed equally to the two 
districts? — Equally ; we always went to that place where 
the rioting was most rife. Sometimes people came and 
said that houses were being wrecked, and persons 
assailed, and we immediately ran there. 

127. You cannot tell when they put out the lamps? 

No ; but some of the constabulary can. The tumult 

was worse in Pound-street and Cullintree-road, and 
our attention was most directed there. I read the Riot 
Act first in the Sandy-row district. The people were 
trying to assemble in Albert-place, and in some waste 
fields. It is a street of one side — only one side being 
built on. The waste ground is on the Sandy-row side, 
and both parties used to meet there. The waste ground 
is on the left-hand side. There both parties used to 
meet, and fire at each other at a long distance ; as soon 
as we went near, they would scamper off. 

128. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie. — Was Heyburn or 
any body else able to identify any of the persons who 
wrecked his house ? — Not one of them. 

129. Was there anyone brought to justice ? — Not one. 

130. In the case of Bingham, Kearns, and Gourlay, 
were they able to identify any one ? — : No ; nobody was 
brought to justice for that. They were overpowered at 
once in the dark. W e had them removed to the hospital. 

131. How are those constables now? — Oh, they are 
doing well ; but they were in a most dangerous state for 
some days. 

132. Did you perceive any thing further on the 
14th or morning of the 15th? — At two o’clock I went 
away, leaving the police in charge of the district. 
Having heard that the rioters were assembling earlier 
than usual, I went to Durham-street at seven o’clock 
in the evening, and called the troops out at nine 
o’clock. 

133. What did you see that induced you to call the 
troops out ? — I saw the crowds assembling ; and, seeing 
them assembling, I had reason to apprehend violence, 
and, therefore, called out the troops. 

134. Were you in the districts ? — Yes, I was. _ 

135. Were the lamps out then ? — Not till the rioting 
commenced. 

136. At what hour did the rioting commence?— 
About nine o’clock. 
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September 137. Was any one seen to put out the lamps? — I 
15^1857. jj ave no t heard that any person was seen except upon 
William s. the one occasion. 

Tracy, esq. 138. Was that man known? — No ; he was not. 

1 39. Was it seen from where he came ? — It appeared 
as if he was from the immediate neighbourhood. 

140. Except on that occasion, was no one seen 
putting out the lamps? — No; notone. I brought out 
the military, the Mayor having received some injury 
the night before — I forget what street . he was going 
through, when he was struck a violent blow of a stone. 

141. Where was he struck ? 

The Mayor . — In Barrack-street. 

142. Mr. Commissioner Smylhe — Was that the night 
of the 14th ? — That was the night of the 14th. It was 
in the Pound-street district. 

143. Were you with the Mayor at the time ? — I was. 

144. Did you see the direction the stone came from ? 
— From the side of the street we were on. 

145. Was it then dark ? — It was quite dark. 

146. Were any of the constabulary with you at the 
time ? — .Yes ; they were following us. We were a good 
deal in advance of them when the stone was thrown. 
There was no rioting going on at the time the stone 
was thrown. 

147. Did you see at whom it was thrown? — We 
could not see, it was so dark. 

148. Was it intended for the Mayor? — I could not 
say, but it hit him. 

149. Could he be distinguished ? — I do not know. It 
might have been intended for me, but it hit him, fortu- 
nately for me. 

150. Tell further what occurred that night ? — That 
was on the 14th. Finding on the 15th that the Mayor 
was not able to come, I asked Dr. M‘Gee, Captain 
William Verner, and Mr. Lyons to come, and they all 
came. We occupied different places most likely to be 
the scenes of disturbance during the night. I went in 
the direction of Pound-street and Cullintree-road. I had 
occasion to read the Riot Act, ordering the crowds to 
disperse, 'which they did. The crowds assembled in the 
neighbourhood of Cullintree-road. I cannot tell where 
they came from. They seemed to have forgotten their 
hostility to each other, and appeared ready to assail the 
magistrates and police, against whom they threw 
stones indiscriminately, witli the most perfect im- 
partiality. 

151. Where was that ? — In Townsend-street, Pound- 
street, and Cullintree-road. 

152. Is that removed from Albert-place ?— Oh, yes, 
a considerable distance. 

153. Mr. Commissioner Smylhe Is it in the Pound- 

street district? — Yes- 

154. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — How many would 
you estimate to be assembled in that district ? — It would 
be impossible to say. It was dark. 

155. Were the lamps out ? — Yes. 

156. How did you perceive the crowds? — We saw 
them between the horizon and us some way or other. 
There was sufficient light to show the crowds. As we 
approached them, they went into the houses, for the 
houses were open for them, or into the lanes and alleys 
adjoining, and, as soon as we passed, they came out 
again ; and, where we saw a crowd, on coming up to 
it, we found them all gone ; but the instant we turned 
to look round we found the crowd as large as ever be- 
hind us. 

157. Would it not have been prudent to light the 
lamps as you went on ? — We could not do it. We had 
not means to light them. We would have had to leave 
men to guard the lamps. The instant one lamp was 
lighted it would have been put out. If one man had 
been left to guard a lamp, he would have been mur- 
dered. Less than twenty men would not have been 
sufficient for a guard, and I question if even twenty 
men could have saved them. I question whether twenty 
men could without resorting to force or firing on the 
people. It would have been a service of danger. We 
would thus have been weakening our force, and there 
would have been no consequent advantage. I read the 
Riot Act, and ordered the troops to disperse them. 



158. Were any shots fired then?— Not at us. When September 
we had passed up the street they threw up the windows 15 ' 1SS 7 ~ 
and fired shots out of them. Houses would be pointed William s. 
out to us as those from which shots had been fired. Tracy, esq. 
We searched those houses in some cases, but found 
them deserted, the people having run out by the back 
doors, as if fearing the consequences. 

159- Did you see the houses where shots were fired 
from ? — I saw shots fired from several windows. 

160. Did you go into those houses? — When a shot 
was fired, we were in utter darkness. I asked the police 
where the shot was fired from. 

161. Did you go into the house where a shot was 
fired from ? — I cannot say any particular house that I 
went into, but I went into the houses from which I was 
told shots had been fired. 

162. When you say that you went into houses from 
which shots had been fired, you do not mean that you 
yourself saw the shots fired from those houses ? — I do 
not. I was merely told by the police that shots had 
been fired from such and such houses. 

163. After that what else occurred. Did you call 
on the military to act ? — I merely called on them to 
disperse the crowds, which they did with great forbear- 
ance, and -without hurting anybody. The crowd dis- 
persed before the military as they advanced. Sometimes 
a group of three or four persons were on the wayside, 
the soldiers drove them on, and they came to doors and 
said, “This is our house,” and they went in. The 
streets were cleared about twelve o’clock that night. 

164. Were shots fired that night? — Yes, they 
were. 

165. From what districts? — That was only in the 
Pound-street district. At the time we were there shots 
were fired in the Sandy-row district. That was half 
or a quarter of a mile from us. 

1 66. Where did you read the Riot Act ? — I read it 
twice that night in the Cullintree-road and in the 
Pound-street district. 

167. Mr. Commissioner S my the. — Did the crowd 
stand firm while you were reading it? — Yes; I 
spoke to them, and advised them, and said if they did 
not go away, and if they threw stones, I would positively 
fire upon them. They listened to me quietly. When 
I gave the order to the troops to clear the streets, the 
crowds dispersed ; they vanished in a moment, but re- 
appeared instantly when we turned our backs. 

168. When the troops dispersed them, did the vio- 
lence cease that night? — Yes. 

169. Mr. Commissioner Smylhe. — Was there any 
disturbance that night in Sandy-row district except 
firing of shots ? — No ; only constant firing of shots. 

170. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Were there crowds 

assembled in Sandy-row ? — I saw crowds assem- 
bled in Durham-street, a kind of neutral ground, 
formerly belonging to Sandy-row, but they offered no 
violence. They seemed to have been brought there by 
mere curiosity, but still they would come there. I 
would order them to disperse, and they would disap- 
pear. When I went away and came back again, I 
would find another crowd just where I had dispersed 
them a quarter or lialf an hour before. 

171. Did a ny of the constabulary suffer by the stones ? 

Not seriously. Some of the constabulary were struck. 

On one occasion, we went into a carman’s yard, and 
the person who followed me was a bugler of the depot 
battalion, and he was struck by a stone in the forehead. 

We could not say who threw the stone. 

172. Where is that yard? — On the boundary be* 
tween the two streets, fronting the waste ground I have 
mentioned. 

173. Mr. Commissioner Smylhe. — Could you tell 
which party threw the stone? — I could not tell. The 
man to whom the place belonged gave us every assist- 
ance. We searched the place and found nobody, and 
the back door open. The man appeared a decent man, 
and I do not think he knew any thing of it. He is a 
Roman Catholic. 

1 74. Was there any person injured by the shots that 
night? — There was no gun-shot wound. 

175. Any injury to houses? — Nothing beyond break- 
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September ing windows. It was stated to me next morning that 
10^1887. windows were broken. 

William s. 1 76 Did you see them ?— No ; the main injury was 
Tracy, esq. to the streets ; the paving stones were taken up from the 
streets we were going through, and they were ranged 
for action in heaps, as you would see balls on the plat- 
form of a battery, in Pound-street and Cullintree-road, 
and the whole district, chiefly in the streets at the back 
of Albert-place. The ground was so much broken that 
it was difficult to get the dragoons to move through it, 
and even the infantry found it hard to make their way. 

177. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie — Was the pave- 
ment taken up in the Sandy-row distinct?— No. 

178. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Was it a work of 
time to take up the paving stones? — No; they were 
taken up in an incredibly short space of time. Places 
that I passed, half an hour before, untouched, were torn 
up when I came back. In some places we found brick- 
bats piled, and it was stated that people took out the 
settings of their grates to throw them. 

179. Did you examine the grates? — No ; but I saw 
the brickbats, and saw the marks of lime and fire on 
them ; this particularly close to the place where the 
streets were injured. 

1 80. Were these streets paved ? — Some of them were 
macadamized, and the footways were paved. It was the 
pavement that was taken up. 

181. Did any of the constables see this done? — No: 
there were none on duty there ; and, if there had been, 
they would have been murdered. 

182. Where were these streets? — In those retired 
streets, three or four of which branch off Albert-place. 

I was told that, next morning, when the Town Council’s 
carts went to remove these stones, the people claimed 
them as their own property, and desired the drivers of 
the carts not to touch them. I requested these paving 
stones to be removed, next morning; and, when I 
asked if they had been removed, I was told that the 
people claimed them, and warned the drivers of the 
carts not to touch them. 

183. Is that all you saw on the 15th ?— That was 
all. The crowd dispersed about twelve o’clock. I went 
home about two of that morning, and when I got into 
my own house I heard shots fired at distant points ; 
but, as I have already stated, they were mere idle 
bravado. 

184. Well, now, on the 16th? — On the 16th there 
was not quite so much disturbance as on the night I 
have described. Mr. M‘ Gance, a brother magistrate, 
went with me at the regular hour, and we -went over 
the district together, and we found everything so tran- 
quil that we thought we would not have long to remain 
there. We went to the different places where there 
had been rioting previously, and then went to the bar- 
rack in Durham-street; but we were not long there 
till we heard that the people were assembling. I sent 
there the troops, having previously informed the com- 
manding officer we very likely should require them, and 
they came about ten o’clock. 

185. Where were the crowds assembled? — In the 
Sandy-row district. There was a large crowd near 
Dr. Drew’s church, in the Sandy-row district. There 
was, also, a large crowd on the neutral ground oppo- 
site Albert-place. 

186. Did you see any arms? — I did not see any, 
but I heard the shots, and I saw the people at a dis- 
tance with them. 

187. Did you see the crowds coming? — I saw them 
approaching individually. 

188. To Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — In the waste 
field, I saw a number of people firing at each other. 

189. Hownear were they to each other? — I do not 
know. 

190. But how near were they when they fired? — 
Well, it was at what Captain Warner would call a long 
ran "e. I do not think they wanted to get near each 
other. I think they were glad of our arrival, for they 
scampered off, and I got in between them with a few of 
the 8th Hussars, and some of the police. 

191. Did you hear any thing shouted by them?— I 
did not. 



192. Did they say any thing to each other? — If they September 

did I did not hear them. . °l ' 

193. At what hour were they dispersed ?— I think williams, 

about eight o’clock. Tracy, esq. 

194. Did you see where they went ? — I should sup- 
pose each party dispersed to their own quarters. 

195. Did you see them ? — Yes; it was then darker 
than twilight. 

196. Were the lamps lighted?— No; there are no 
lamps there. 

197. There were no lamps there ? — I ordered the 8tli 
Hussars to disperse them. They went on the Sandy- 
row side. I heard several shots from that party. We 
never saw arms in the streets at all. 

198. Did you perceive any shots come from the 
crowd? — Yes; I saw shots from the crowds. I saw 
two crowds firing at each other. I saw shots fired 
from parties belonging to each quarter. 

199. When they were dispersed on that occasion, 
did anything else occur on that night ? — Yes; when 
I first saw the crowd in Sandy-row side, I went near 
them, and read the proclamation prescribed by the 
Riot Act in such cases, and, while reading that, a stone 
was thrown at me from the crowd. I warned the 
people of the consequence of any riotous proceedings 
after the reading of that Act. They then broke up, 
and I went from them towards Albert-place, and took 
the military to the waste ground ; and while doing that a 
shot— I will not say that it was fired at me — but a bullet 
went by my head. 

200. From which direction ?— From the Sandy-row 
district. 

201. Was that from the crowd near the church ? — 

Lower down than the church ; more towards the railway. 

202. Were you struck by a stone then ? — No ; it 
was while I was reading the proclamation the stone 
was thrown. I had read it, and was going away, when 
the shot was fired, 

203. What happened then?— We then heard the 
noise of riot and shouting, and shots in the Pound- 
street district. We went there, and found, as on 
former occasions, everything in darkness, the lamps 
having been extinguished. We went from place to 
place, to prevent rioting, a3 the different shots directed 
us. We found great difficulty in making our way, from 
the state the streets were in. 

204. Was any house wrecked that night ? — I am not 
aware. 

205. Were any persons injured by shots? — les; 
next morning, it was mentioned that a boy had been 
wounded in the ankle, and sent to the hospital. 

206. Did you ascertain whether that was accurate ? 

Yes, next morning ; and it was there that, that night 

or the next day, a poor girl was wounded dangerously, 
being shot through the eye. She has recovered. 

207. Where was this boy when he was shot ?— It 
was mentioned to me that he had been in the waste 
ground, directed there by curiosity to sec the firing. 

208. Which side was he on ? — I think I heard that 
he was a Roman Catholic. 

209. What was the name of this boy? 

Mr. O’Rorke Ward, or Murphy. One of the par- 

ties is in the hospital still. 

Mi'. Commissioner Smythe — What is the girl’s 
name. 

Mr. O’Rorke. — Mary Anne Tynan. 

210. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — To which side 
did Mary Anne Tynan belong, was she a Protestant or 
a Roman Catholic ? — I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. O’Rorke She was a Roman Catholic. 

211. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you know 
where the girl was? — I could not say. It was only- 
mentioned to me the next morning. It was on the 
nioilt of the 16tli. I observed nothing further on that 
night, except that there was a worse feeling, I thought, 
than I saw bn any other night towards the con- 
stabulary. 

212. Do you say that that was so on the part of the 
inhabitants of both districts? — No, I do not. That 
feeling was on the part of the inhabitants of the streets 
where the pavements were torn up. There were more 
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September stones thrown there, and the men told me strong and 
18^1857. threatening language was used towards them. 

William s. 213. Was that towards the constabulary or towards 
Tracy, esq. the municipal force ? — Towards the constabulary ; for, 
from the time the three constables of the municipal force 
were injured, the local force were afraid to go into that 
district. They were of very little use there, and would 
go there only with the protection of the military and 
constabulary. That was from the time Kearns and 
Bingham were so nearly killed. I was fired at, that 
night, myself, on a second occasion. 

214. In what street? — I am not prepared to name 
the street. But not very far from a turn from one of 
the streets leading from Albert-place. A man fired at 
me from the opposite side of the street. I only saw the 
flash of his weapon. He did not hurt me, 

215. Were you close to him?— As near as to that 
wall. That was the only shot I saw fired in the street. 
The man fired at me from the kerb-stone. 

216. Mr. Commissioner Smythe That was about 

twenty yards off you ? — Yes. 

217. Were you able to catch him ? — No ; I only saw 
the flash of his gun — a short gun. 

218. Did you hear the ball ?— Yes, I did. It struck 
the brick wall beside me. 

219. Have you any means of ascertaining to which 
party the man belonged ? — Not the slightest. 

220. Do I understand that this was near Albert- 
place ? — It was turning into Pound-street district. 

221. Would the locality assist you in coming to a 
conclusion ? — Yes ; but it is possible that I might have 
been fired at by a straggler from the other district. It 
was in the Pound-street district. 

222. How far were you from Albert-place ? — I had 
merely turned the corner a few paces, not more than seven 
oreightyards. Mr. Macnamara could tell you exactly; 
he was aftenvards assailed in the same place. We 
went there with a party of dragoons, and they got 
away from us, and some of the crowd threw stones at 
us, and we thought it prudent to go behind the corner. 

223. That was on the next night? — The 17th. 

224. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Would a greater 
body of police or military have enabled you to prevent 
these disturbances? — I do not think so. 

225. Why ? — We have got a greater number since, 
and have covered the ground pretty well ; but, notwith- 
standing, they fire shots, and keep the public mind 
uneasy. W e cannot cover the whole place, though 
we have 350 constabulary, and 160 of the local force; 
we have also all the available men of the depot bat- 
talion, and two troops of dragoons. We do not think 
it prudent often to take out the military, for it some- 
times gives an excuse to people to assemble. 

. 226. Describe what you saw on the 17th ? — On the 
night of the 17th, from the state of affairs in the dis- 
trict, we -thought it necessary to call out the military 
earlier. They arrived at nine o’clock. We took means 
to keep the mobs asunder by dividing the military into 
different parties. They would not move without a 
a magistrate. Each party of the constabulary had 
some of the local police with them. 

227. How are the municipal police armed ? — With 
walking-sticks. They have no weapons but sticks. 

228. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Are the}' pro- 
vided with no weapons for occasions of this sort? — No. 

I do not believe that they ever had any thing so for- 
midable to contend with before ; mobs were assembled- 
in different places, not knowing what they were about 
to do, but ready to do any mischief. 

229. Did you hear any cries on either side? — No. 
We first applied ourselves to keeping the mobs asunder 
as well as we could. I read the Riot Act in three 
different places. I got the officer of the constabulary 
to select some of his smartest men to take off their 
belts and accoutremenfs, so that they could run with 
facility, and I directed Mr. Green or Mr. Lindsay to 
get his most active men. We were very anxious to 
get prisoners, and I directed them to do all in their 
power to make prisoners, if possible to capture those 
they saw throwing stones, or acting as ringleaders ; 
but the night w r as so dark that we could not get any 



prisoners. Owing to the violence of the crowd in some September 
places, I ordered the constabulary to load, w'hich they did. J5 > 1S57 - 

230. Did you see any violence? — 1 saw as well as I william s 

could see any thing in the dark. Trac>-, esq’. 

231. What was the violence? — Stone-throwing, 
crowds moving backwards and forwards, paving-stones 
coming from invisible hands whenever we approached, 
and then the parties dispersing. I also ordered the mili- 
tary to prime and load, and I said to them, “ You must 
be very steady. I will give no general order to you to 
fire, but when I do, you must fire individually and 
endeavour to take down any man who throws stones ; 
but you must mind not to fire at women and children.” 

That was the great difficulty of the magistrates. One 
half of each crowd was women and children — I might 
safely say, two-thirds ; and though we were so anxious 
to save the women, a great many of them were the 
most turbulent of the mobs. 

232. Did the mobs disperse ?— Not till the Riot Act 
was read. Mr. Lyons and Mr. Thompson were there, 
mounted, and kept in conslant motion ; and there were 
also the Mayor, Captain Wm. Verner, Mr. M‘Cance, 
and Dr. Magee, with parties of infantry. 

233. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Did you make no 
prisoners ? — No ; and strange to say, up to that time, 
as_ if there was a communication by some invisible 
spirits, whenever I ordered the military to fire indi- 
vidually, the mobs dispersed, although I did not give 
the order loudly. I told them I should do so. I went 
as near to them as I safely could go, and I told them I 
would fire if they discharged another fire-arm or threw 
another stone. All the magistrates were of opinion 
that that sad alternative would be necessary ; but we 
deferred using extreme measures as long as possible, 
and we rejoice to say that we did not fire at all. 

234. That night continued as the other nights, 
the parties dispersed? — After they dispersed T heard 
shots fired. The magistrates remained in charge of 
different parties till past twelve o’clock. We allowed 
the military to go home, but remained, some of us, till 
two o’clock in the morning, with the constabulary; 
and afterwards, even that force was reduced, and all 
was quiet in the morning. I did not get to bed till 
three o’clock. As I went into my room I heard shots 
fired. 

235. Was there any injury to property that night ? — 

No ; no injury was reported to me ; perhaps some win- 
dows were broken. Next day I saw several windows 
which had been perforated with bullets. 

236. In what quarter? — In both quarters. I saw 
the greater number of bullet marks in the houses in the 
Sandy-row district, opposite Albert-place. The bullets 
that left their marks in Albert-place, must have been 
fired from Sandy-row. One house in the Sandy-row 
district was actually loop-liooled by the Sandy-row 
gentry ; they had a platform inside it, to take aim at 
the opposite side. The platform was made of bricks. 

237. Was it only in one place you saw that? Wc 

looked in both districts, and we saw that arrangements 
had been made for men to stand on the walls forming 
the dust-holes, and fire over the walls. We saw that 
in both districts the next day. 

238. Was there any thing else occurred that night? — 

No ; except that it was reported to us by the police, 
that both parties had been busy acquiring fire-arms all 
that day, both by hire and purchase. That was the 1 7th. 

239. Do you know whether that is true, of your own 
knowledge? — I do not. 

240. What occurred on the 18th? — On the ISth 
the rioting commenced before eight o’clock, and con- 
tinued till after daylight. The magistrates present with 
me were, the Mayor, Mr. Thompson, Mr. M‘Cance, 

Mr. Lyons, Mr. Fenton, and Mr. Stevenson. They 
were with me early; but after the riots commenced, we 
were in darkness as before, and not able to do any thing 
further than keep the parties from destroying each 
other. There was no particular violence requiring 
particular description that night. 

241. No personal injury? — No. 

242. Nor to property ? — I am not prepared to say 
there was not, but none that I am aware of. 

E 
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243. Did both parties take an equal part in the dis- 
turbance of that night?— Clearly; but we found it 
more easy to deal with the mob in Sandy-row than the 
others, because we had more light there, and the streets 
were wider. We found very little difficulty in clearing 
the streets, because they were wider and the pavement 
not broken. 

244. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Well, as to tne 
19tli, what took place then ? — That 19th was Sunday ; 
and, apprehending that the rioting would be resumed, 

I called at the military barracks, to say, that I thought 
that I would require the troops ; and I also requested 
that the men might get their dinner. I then went 
away, and on arriving in Durham-street I found no 
time was to be lost, and I sent away for the troops. 
The mobs had assembled about one o'clock, in the 
neighbourhood of Durham-street and the waste ground. 
They assembled rather before one o’clock ; and on that 
morning considerable injury had been done to the pro- 
perty of Mr. Watson, in Albert-place. 

245. What do you mean? — They destroyed the 
fixtures of two houses, broke in the doors, threw 
out the window-shutters at the door of one of the 
houses, and burned them— that was at one o’clock in 
the day. There had been somebody in the houses. 

246. Were there any parties living in these houses ? 

They had been occupied by tenants, but they had 

left them the day before, for fear that some violence 
should be committed. The property is the nearest 
portion of Pound-street to the Sandy-row district. It 
is fronting it. 

247. Mr. Commissioner S my the. — Is Mr. W atson a 
Protestant or a Roman Catholic ? — He is a Roman 
Catholic, and a very respectable man. 

248. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Were there any 
persons engaged in that outrage identified?— No ; the 
work of destruction was completed before I arrived, 
and there was nobody there, and the people who com- 
mitted the outrage had retired. There was a crowd 
assembled in the neighbourhood, but I do not know 
who were the aggressors. 

249. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Do you know the 
name of the caretaker who was obliged to leave these 
premises? — He was not a caretaker, he was a tenant ; 

I believe he got warning to leave ; that was reported 
to me. I do not know this of my own knowledge. I 
saw the houses destroyed, and I believe warning was 
given to the previous occupants to go away, that they 
would not be allowed to live there, because it was Mr. 
Watson’s property. 

250. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — When you got 
there, what did you see further? — I brought up the 
troops to the place: we patrolled as usual, went into the 
waste fields where the people had been standing, and 
then made our way to Sandy-row, and came up again 
through Durham-street. And then some shots were 
fired towards Mill-street, and we moved in that 
direction where great crowds were assembled. Their 
bearin''' was riotous and insolent. We thought it 
necessary to order the troops to load. They did so 
ostentatiously, and thereupon I went forward and 
warned them, if they valued their lives, to go home, for 
if they threw another stone, or fired another shot, I 
would order the military to fire upon them. I requested 
the men to be cautious how they fired, that no one 
should be fired on but the rioters, for there were then 
present numbers of women and children, and innocent 
persons, who had taken no part in the disturbances. 
If the military had fired, the lives of three innocent 
people for one guilty one would have been taken. All 
I could do was to charge the military to be careful. 

251. What succeeded ?— After that, the mob offered 
no further violence. 

252. That was the last, day. Sunday, the 19th? — 
Nothing further occurred on that evening. The day 
before we got additional constabulary into town, and 
we posted them in different quarters, and the magis- 
trates moved about actively, and as on former occa- 
sions they prevented the mobs from firing at each 
other and destroying property. On that occasion we 
got the streets cleared at twelve o’clock, we sent the 



troops home ; but we kept the constabulary under arms fP^cr 
till a later hour. The Mayor, Captain Vernon, Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Coates, Mr. Lyons, Mr. M'Namara, and william s. 
Mr. Stevenson, remained there. That was the 19th, Tracy, esq. 
the last night of the rioting. The assizes commenced 
on the Tuesday following. 

253. Afterwards, during the month of J uly, were 
there any riots in the town ?— No. There was a good 
deal of disorderly conduct, different persons in the dis- 
turbed districts assailed each other’s neighbours; used 
most atrocious language to each other, and these cases 
were summarily dealt with at the petty sessions. 

254. Did the business of the petty sessions increase 
during that period? — I should say so. I dare say that 
the fines inflicted in the police court for those, riots 
must have amounted to £80 or £90 on the inhabitants 
of both districts ; but this was a very light punishment 
on the parties, as the fines were paid for them. 

255. You could not say to what party these persons 
belonged?— I could not; for I never knew the party of 
any man who was brought before me, whether ho was 
a Roman Catholic or Protestant ; but sometimes the 
particular religion of persons would be let out in the 
course of the investigation. 

256. Have you ever witnessed anything of this cha- 
racter on previous Julys?-I have never seen any thing 
so violent in July before. On other occasions of the 
celebration of this troublesome anniversary, I have 
seen great outrages, but nothing like the duration of 
these riots. 

257. In former years, how long would they last ?— 

Three days was the longest ; but Mr. Lindsay, who 
has been connected with the town for thirty years, 
would be a much better witness than me on that subject. 

258. So far as you observed, did the riots cease for 
the rest of the year? — For the rest of the year every- 
thing was peaceable. 

259. Was the town restored to order in August?— 

Yes, it was ; I went away to Dublin after that. 

Cross-examined by Mx.'O’ Rorlce. 

260. I suppose you know of the existence, to a great 
extent, of the Orange Society in this neighbourhood ? — 

I do ; that is, by report. 

261. And that the district you describe as the Sandy- 
row district is the one in which they particularly 
reside? — The members of the lower orders of the 
society principally reside there. 

262. Is it not known as the Orange district?— Clearly . 

263. Do you happen to know whether any Roman 
Catholics are residing in that district? — I have been told 
that none at all reside there, they would not be allowed 
there ; and I have been told, also, that Protestants 
woidd not be allowed to reside in the' Roman Catholic 
quarter. 

264. Have you been told that, since the commence- 
ment of the riots, the Roman Catholics residing in 
Sandy-row district, have been obliged to leave it?— 

I have heard so. 

265. Have you been told that the houses in which 
these people resided were wrecked? — I have not. 

266. Do you recollect the 12th of July in 1849?— I 
do not recollect any thing particular about it. I was 
here ; but I do not recollect any particular occurrence. 

267. I allude to the general meeting of the Orange- 
men in Antrim? — No ; I was not there. 

268. Do you not know that Dr. Drew and the Rev. 

Mr. MTlwaino, and another clergyman of this town, 
went down and addressed the congregated Orangemen 
at Antrim, in 1849?— I do not recollect having heard so. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — That is going very far 
back. 

Mr. O'Rorke. — No doubt ; but I think you will find 
it pertinent. 

269. There is another district that is divided from 
Sandy-row by Albert-place— that is the district that is 
principally inhabited by Roman Catholics ?_It is. 

270. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — By what class of 
Roman Catholics, do you mean artisans and labourers ? 

— I do. 
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September 271. Dr. Drew’s church is at Durham-strcet, and 
is, 1637. th e corner of College-square, North? — It is. 

William s 272. Mr. Commissioner Smylhe . — What is the name 
Tracy, esq. of the church? — Christ Church. 

273. Mr. O' Hot he Is it not opposite the police 

station ? — It is. 

274. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Are we to under- 
stand that this is one of the stations of the municipal 
force? — It is not. The constabulary are in seven or 
eight stations, the municipal police are in one place ; 
and that is one of the errors of the state of the law, 
that there is only one station for the municipal force 
in town. 

Mr. O’Rorlie . — I do not agree with you in that ; 
and, I think, before this inquiry terminates, the Com- 
missioners will agree with me, that one of these sta- 
tions is quite enough in Belfast. 

275. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Is Dr. Drew a 
clergyman of the Established Church?— He is. 

276. Mr. O’Rorke Do you know the school-house 

at the hack of Dr. Drew’s church, or attached to it? — 
Ido, 

277. The school-house runs along Durham-street to- 
wards Sandy-row district ? — It does. 

278. It is opposite the entrance to Albert-place ? — 
Yes. 

279- Does the school come out to the front of Dur- 
ham-street, or is their yard railed in ? — It is enclosed 
by a railing. A portion of it is railed of. 

280. You stated you saw a body of people going into 
Dr. Drew’s church on the 12th of July? — I did. 

2S1. Can you tell the Commissioners whether they 
were Orangemen or not ? — It was mentioned by the 
police that parties who entered the church by these 
railings, put on insignia inside, but that they had not 
them on outside. They put on some of their emblems 
and went into church. 

282. You did not go into the church? — No ; I did 
not. 

283. Can you tell what the letters “ G.C.G.O.L.” 
mean, in connexion with the Orange Society ? — I can- 
not say ; I never was an Orangeman, and know nothing 
about it. 

Mr. O’RorTie proposed to read a sermon printed 
App.,No. l. by Dr. Drew. (See Appendix, No. 1.) 

Mr. Tracy . — I should say that the letters mean the 
“ Grand Chaplain of the Grand Orange Lodge” of 
Ireland. That is the way I should read it. 

284. Mr. O’Rorke Did you see Dr. Drew on that 

occasion ? — No. 

285. His church is just at the division of the Orange 
district and the Roman Catholic district ? — It is exactly 
opposite to the police station. 

286. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Were the whole of 
the municipal force of the town placed in the station 
opposite the church ? — A large force was brought there, 
for the occasion. The station opposite Dr. Drew’s 
church is merely one of several stations of the town, 
containing a party of eight or ten men. 

287. Were the police of the town there ? — For a day 
and a night. 

288. During the disturbances on the 12th of July 
were they there ? — They were, for fear of the distur- 
bances, to attend the magistrates’ directions for the pre- 
servation of the peace and suppression of the disturb- 
ances. 

289. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — You and Mr. 
Lindsay brought them there in consequence of the dis- 
turbance ? — Yes. They are more properly under the 
Mayor ; but they are bound to obey the magistrates. 

290. They were placed there early on Sunday morn- 
ing ? — Some of them were ; others were on the beats, 
and desired to bring us intelligence of the appearance 
of the people, or other matters, according to their judg- 
ment. 

291. Mr. O'Rcrke. — Prior to the 12 th of July did 
you hear filing in the Sandy -row district? — No. I 
have often heard firing ; but nothing was reported to 
me prior to that night. 

292. Prior to the 12th of July was it reported to you 
processions of Orangemen had moved out of Sandy-row 



up the Botanic-road ? — It was mentioned to me that September 
some men had gone up there, playing party tunes. 1 8 ’ 1S8 7 - 

293. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — On what road did william s. 

they go ? — Up the Botanic-road. Tracy, esq. 

294. Mr. O’Rorke . — And being on that road, must 
they not have passed another police station ? — I believe 
they were not obliged to do so; they could go round by 
a road under the workhouse. 

295. If they went up Sandy-row to the Botanic-road 
they must have passed the station. Was it reported to 
you that along the Crumlin-road a similar procession 
took place ? — It was not. It is possible a mistake might 
be made. A gentleman in that neighbourhood, Mr. 

Howie, had a band of his own, which was in the habit 
of playing on that road — a person who might have 
made a mistake in the tunes played. 

296. You know the Donegall-street chapel, and the 
large schools connected with it? — Yes. 

297. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Is that a Roman 

Catholic chapel ? — It is. 

298. Mr. O’Rorke — Can you tell the Commissioners 
about how often the windows of that church, and the 
school, and the windows of the Bishop’s residence, have 
been smashed on the anniversary of the 12th of July? — 

I cannot tell how often ; but I saw, during these trans- 
actions, two or three mornings, some windows in the 
school-house broken, and some panes in the chapel 
broken — fifteen or sixteen. 

299. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — When was that? — 

After the 12th of July, and the riots which followed. 

I did not see any windows broken in Dr. Denvir’s 

300. This was all after the 12tli of July?— Yes; 
aiid some tvere broken during the election. 

301. Mr. O’Rorke — I don’t know whether you were 
sitting at petty sessions when a person — a very high 
personage indeed — was prosecuted, and convicted, and 
punished for breaking Dr. Denvir’s windows? — I was 
not there. 

302. Do you know it as a matter of fact? — I would 
be obliged to you to mention the case. I hear so many 
odd things, I cannot recollect them all. 

303. About a year since. I refer to the case of the 
military officer ? — -I never heard of it before. 

304. Mr. Ferguson was the magistrate? — I was not 
here at the time. 

305. Will you tell me whether you gave more of your 
time, during these disturbances, to the Pound-street dis- 
trict or to Sandy-row ? — I gave more of my time to the 
Pound-street district. 

306. You were not so much through Sandy-row as 
through Pound-street ? — Not so often through Sandy- 
row. We were not required so often there. The 
streets were better lighted and wider. 

307. In your proceedings you were a good deal 
guided by the reports of the police as to what had oc- 
curred before you came down ? — The reports had no 
effect upon my proceedings at all. 

308. Were you told of any house from which a shot 
had been fired, and made a search in that house ? — I did. 

309. Did you search Con O’Neill’s house, on the 
Falls-road ?--I did. 

310. Were you told that, in a yard on that road, 
there were people assembled ? — I was told that a shot 
was fired out of Con O’Neill’s. Somebody came up and 
said he saw it fired. 

311. Was it a member of the local force who gave 



you the information ? — My impression is that it was, 
but it would be impossible to say that it was. The 
information was given by a member of the police force, 
but whether of the constabulary I cannotsay. I searched 
O’Neill’s house, and I had reason to believe— indeed I 
was perfectly satisfied — that no shot was fired from it. 
He said he had received warning, and that some person 
came and fired a shot round the corner. It was pos- 
sible that a mistake was made, and that it was supposed 
a shot was fired from the house when it came from the 
corner ; and I now believe O’Neill to be incapable of 
allowing it to be done, as he is a decent man. 

312. Of course, I need not ask you is the Orange 
Society an illegal society? — That is a question of law. 

E 2 
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Ucpt'-mher 313. None of them were arrested ? — No. 

15,1857. 314 . None brought before you? — No. _ No. person 

william S' was charged with a procession that evening either at 
Tracv, esq. the church or elsewhere. 

315. Mr. O’RorJce With respect to the persons, 



any examination there ?— I got information that a great September 

number of arms were conveyed to it, and I made an ’ 

examination, hut none were found in it. William S. 

341. Did you observe the effect of fire-arms on the Tracy, esq, 
house ?— Yes ; I saw marks of bullets on the door and 



Ward and Murphy, that you spoke of, you did not state walls, 
what time of day they were shot?— I did not hear 342. Did you find any of the balls?— No ; nor did I 
.,(• : M :i] nex t morn in c ' take balls from any of the houses. It was opposite that 

316. What time of the daydidit occur? — My impres- house that Mr. Magee and I found the traces of balls, 

sion is, that it took place about seven in the evening. I saw several marks on the doors and walls, and m 

4 ? l7 ^ id ^^ theyWerePlayinSmaibleS °% ^“^Trjorted to you, that in some.of 

V 318 2r O’Rorke. Did you go to see them?— I the vacant houses shots had been fired out of the win- 

Ml. u uorice. w y b dows ?— Yes ; it has been reported to me, three nights 

did not. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe — -That is about the 
Sid , Jd it is wonderful that lift, legs have not been same . ™ 



houses ; but some of them a 

345. The two constables that were there went into 
the house of a person named Heyburn ? — Yes. 

346. And his house was wrecked ? — Yes. 

347. And he is a Roman Catholic ? — I believe he is ; 
and I have found that there are very few of any other 
denomination in that district. 

348. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Was it before or 
after the constables were beaten that the house was 
wrecked?— They had taken refuge in the house, and, 
to get at them, the crowd wrecked the house. 

349. Mr. O’Rorke. — They went to Heyburn’s house, 
attacked it, and the men were then beaten ? — Precisely. 

350. Do you know that Townsend-street is a Pro- 
testant district?— I do not know by which party it is 



amputated, from the number of shots fired. 

320. Did you hear when the girl, Tynan, was shot ? 

— No. 

321. Did you see her?— No. 

322. She was removed to the hospital ?— She was. 

323. I think you stated that Mr. Watson is a very 
respectable man ? — He is. 

324. Had he any conversation with you up to the 
19 th v — I think I met him at the corner of Albert-place, 
on that day. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — If there was any com- 
munication that you do not wish to disclose, it would 
not be right to state it. 

325. Mi-. O’Rorkc . — Did he not address the people 
of Pound-street district, and hope they would go home 

«ml be quiet, at your suggestiouf-He .aid he would cojj^ ^ ^ B.wn-equ.re is the 

" - w? — I do not 



do so, and I am sure that he did. 

326. Did these people not say they would follow his 
advice and go home, if the other party would cease to 
lire shots ? — They may ; I am not sure whether they said 
so. His range of houses ran from Hinds’ mill to the 
Pound Loaning. The houses were all wrecked. Some 
of them were injured on the previous night. The 
greatest damage was done on that day. 

327. Were not all these houses tenanted and occupied 
up to the 12th of July ?— I believe they were. 

328. In that crescent how many houses? — Nearly 

thirty, I suppose. Mr. Watson told me from twenty to 
thirty. _ 

329. How many are unoccupied now ? — I cannot tell. 

330. How many were unoccupied on the 19th and 
20th of July?— I cannot tell. 

331. How many are now occupied as temporary 

police barracks ? — Some half-dozen ; I suppose, six or 
eight. , 

332. Can you tell of how many houses the doors and 

frames and windows were torn out, and set fire to on 
the street, in the middle of the day ? — I think two ; I 
cannot state positively. . 

333. How many whole panes of glass were left in 
that range of houses on the 19th? — I cannot say. I 
did not examine critically ; I had a great deal on my 
mind ; I was in constant motion. 

334. Is it not the fact, that shots were fired into 
Albcrt-cresccnt from windows in the rere of houses in 
the front of it?— It is possible. 

335. Those houses of Mr. Watson front the Sandy- 
row district ?— They do. 

336. And the vacant space?— Not exactly. I he 
space is rather to the right of tliem. 

337. And the house in course of erection, that had 
been looplioled in the Sandy-row district, was fronting 
the crescent ? — Yes ; and I am sure that many of the 
shots fired from that house broke Mr. W atson’s windows. 

338. Did you see any'windows in the back-house 
out of which shots could be fired towards the crescent? 

Yes ; and I saw the arrangement in the back-yards 

to fire over the dwarf walls that separate them from the 
vacant ground. , , , 

339. Do you know, of your own knowledge, tliat 
persons in Mr. Watson’s houses have been obliged to 
leave them ?— I do ; they got afraid, from the violence 
committed on their property. 

340. Now, as to MTlhowen’s house, did you make 



seat of Orangeism, as well as Sandy-row ?- 
know it. 

352. Do you know Widow Donohues? — I know 
that her house was wrecked. Her house is in the fields. 

353. Do you know that several Catholics have been 
obliged to leave their houses, in distant parts of the 
town, in consequence of these riots ? — I cannot say with 
respect to other districts ; I have confined my obser- 
vation to Sandy-row and Durham -street. 

354. There is a bridge in Sandy-row ?— Yes. 

355. Has it not been the custom for the Orangemen 
to erect arches over that bridge? — They say they have 
erected arches, but I do not know that they do. 

356. Is not that bridge understood to be the exclu- 
sive property of the Orangemen? — I am not aware. 

357. Are there not a great many Catholics employed 
in Tea-lane mill? — Yes. 

358. And the Catholics living in Pound-street must 
cross this bridge in going to their employment in the 
mill ? — Yes. 

359. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What is the name 
of this bridge ? 

360. Mr. O’Rorke. — Salt-water Bridge; it crosses 

the Blackstaff. Have not the Catholic workers been 
beaten, over and over again, while going to their work 
at that mill ?— I believe they have ; the matter lias been 
represented to me by Mr. Grimshaw. . 

361. You have convicted some of the parties? — Yes. 

362. Mr. Commissioner Lynch, — These occurrences 
have taken place, then, during the month of July?— I 
understand the question to apply to July. 

363. Can you not go further back than July? — I 
think I have heard complaints on former occasions. I 
cannot charge my memory as to the number ; but my 
impression is, that complaints were made in former 
years. 

364. Did you ever hear of complaints, in former 
years, except on the July anniversaries? — I do not 
recollect. I cannot answer that I have heard of fre- 
quent instances of disagreement. 

365. Have you judicial knowledge that there is a 
combination among the Protestant workers to exclude 
the Roman Catholic workers from this establishment ? 

I had an instance of it, the other day, in a case that 

was brought before me, where a girl had been assaulted, 
by a number of females, and the reason of the assault 
was, that she was a Roman Catholic. She was assaulted 
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September by fifty or sixty. The assailants were Protestants. 
15^1857. gj lc was on jy a i,i e to p r0 secute one of the parties. 
William s. 366. The owner of the mill, Mr. Boyd, was exam- 
Tracy, esq. jned ? — He was. 

367. Did he not give it, as his opinion, that the 
assault on the poor girl was the result of a combination 
to exclude Roman Catholics ? — Yes ; and evidence was 
given to that effect. 

368. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — When did this case 
occur ? — I think on Tuesday or Wednesday last. There 
was a conviction ; and a person was sent to gaol for two 
months. 

Cross-examined by Mr. ML-.ean. 

369. Did you see any persons who entered Dr. Drew’s 
church, on the 12th of July, committing a breach of 
the peace ? — No. 

370. Can you say whether any of those who entered 
the church conducted themselves as a disorderly mob ? 
—No. 

371- Before they went in, or after they came out, did 
you see them commit a breach of the peace? — No. 

372. Were there more guns this year than on any 
previous 12th of July? — There was a great increase, to 
judge by the shots. 

373. From what quarter were most shots fired? — That 
is a matter of opinion ; but I believe the largest num- 
ber came from the Pound district; they were more 
constant there. 

374. That is the Roman Catholic quarter ? — Yes. 

375. Do you know is there a gun club in town? — I 
have heard so. 

376. Was it established before the 12th of July ? — 
I never heard of it before that. 

377. Do you recollect the first person tried after the 
12th July, before the police court? — The first person 
charged was a man whose name I have already men- 
tioned — John Loughran. 

378. Was there any disturbance either in Pound- 
street or Sandy-row, previous to that ? — No, not im- 
mediately before that I have heard. 

379. Was that young man a Roman Catholic ? — I was 
told so. The police could not say what he said. He was 
making a display of orange lilies. The crowd made a 
rush at him, and the police saved him from further 
violence. 

380. He was on a car ? — So I have heard. 

381. And he drove up through the Roman Catholic 
mob ? — Yes. 

382. Do you recollect whether the policeman stated 
he had any difficulty in saving him from the crowd? — 
I cannot say. They took him into custody. 

383. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Didyou seethat? — 
No. 

384. Mr. M l Lean . — There is a constable who saw 
it? — Yes. 

385. Can you say whether the local police discharge 
their duty faithfully or not? — I think, generally, they 
do; but on that occasion they were inefficient, because 
they were afraid to go into the district of the Roman 
Catholic party after their comrades were injured. 

386. Is it your opinion that they acted fairly and 
impartially ? — Indeed, on that occasion, they did not 
act at all ; generally their conduct is good. They 
perform ordinary duties well ; but they are perfectly 
unfit, in their present state, to deal with popular com- 
motion. 

387. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Why do you say in 

their present state? — From the feeling entertained 
towards them ; their sympathy with one party, and their 
apprehension of violence from the other, and their 
being unarmed. 

388. Mr. McLean . — Do you know Sandy-row dis- 
trict? — I do; that is, generally. 

389. Are there many respectable shopkeepers in that 
district ?— There are, judging by the outside of the 
houses. 

390. Did you receive any assistance from any of the 
persons living there ? — No, not that I can recollect. 

391. Mr. O’Rorke . — The Magistrates have no sum- 
mary jurisdiction in dealing with riots? — No. 



392. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — You say the muni- September 

cipal police have only one station ? Yes. 15 ’ 1857 ' 

393. Where is that ?— In the Police-square. The wuiii^ s 
practical inconvenience from that is, that when they Tracy, esq. 
take up a prisoner, they are obliged to drag him across 

the town. They ought to have stations at different 
places where they could place the offenders. 

394. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — By whom are the 
police force managed?— By the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses. 

395 — Mr. Commissioner Smythe What part of the 

town is the police office in?— Near the old Custom 
House, down near the quay. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

396. From your experience as a resident magistrate 
in this town, for eight years, do you not believe that, if 
the local force were altogether abolished, the peace of 
the town would be more effectually preserved ? 

Mr. .Commissioner Lynch — W e are not come to 
ascertain the opinion of witness as to future legislation; 
we want to inquire into circumstances. 

397. Mr. Rea — Would you not come to the con- 
clusion that it would be advisable that this town should 
not be governed by a police force at all ? 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — It is very hard to 
ask a gentleman to pronounce an opinion at present on 
a future arrangement of the police force. Can you 
not inquire, through Mr. Tracy, into all the circum- 
stances of the existing force. 

398. Mr. Rea . — Is not the fact of there being two 
police forces in the town attended with considerable 
inconvenience to the magistrates? — I am not aware 
of any absolute inconvenience ; but I think it would 
be better if there were only one force, of sufficient 
power to deal with popular commotion. I think a local 
force, as at present constituted, is not the best force. 

Knowing a good deal of the matter, as I must know from 
my position, I would rather say a police force, not natives 
of the town, are the best suited for its requirements. I 
would rather see them like the constabulary, in order that 
no imputation could be thrown out against them. But I 
trust I may be permitted to say, that they have con- 
ducted themselves respectably. During the eight years 
I have been here, I have not heard eight complaints 
against the body; but, if I had power to raise a 
police force for the town of Belfast, I should not raise 
it in the town. 

399. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Are a great number 
of the police force natives of the town? — I believe so. 

400. Mr. Rea . — In ordinary matters is there any thing 
likely to stimulate the police force into injustice? — No. 

401. Do you believe that the constabulary force, is 
decidedly the most efficient force ? — I think the con- 
stabulary system the best. 

402. In the course of examinations before you, when 
the evidence of the constabulary force is given, have 
you ever known it to be impeached ? — I cannot recol- 
lect a single instance where it was impeached on the 
ground of then- belonging to an Orange or a Ribbon So- 
ciety ; nor do I recollect a charge of partisanship. 

403. Even in the most excited times, the consta- 
bulary were beyond all suspicion in the manner in 
which they did their duty ? — I have always seen it so. 

404. In consequence of their impartial feeling, is it not 
a fact, that the magistrates always found it much easier 
to quell riots when aided by the constabulary than the 
local police? — The bad feeling was not exhibited so 
strongly ; but latterly I have seen nearly as bad a feeling 
towards the constabulary as the local police. 

405. I believe the constables all reside in barracks, 
and are not on the registry as voters, and cannot aid 
the right side on particular occasions; and, even if 
they had a voting qualification, is there not a law 
against it? — Any member of the force who votes is 
liable to a fine of £100. 

406. Now, with regard to the local police, they live 
in houses ? — They do/ 

407. They have an election qualification attached to 
these houses ? — I am not aware that they are officially 
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r deprived of tie right to vote. I do not know of any 
regulation preventing them of voting. I do not know 

1 0 f°any interference with the franchise at all. 

408. Now, with regard to the local force, have you 
not frequently heard the attorney, from the instructions 
he receives from his clients, in party eases, impeach the 
credibility and impartiality of the local police, on the 
grounds that they are members of an Orange Associa- 
tion? — I have, very frequently. 

409. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you know whe- 
ther they are members of it?— I do not. 

410. When this question was asked of some of them 
did they not refuse to answer?— I think they veiy 
generally refused to answer the question. 

411. Was it not on the ground that they might 

compromise their position that they often refused to 
answer?— I often heard them say that they were mem- 
bers, but that they had not been members since they 
became constables. . . , 

412. Did you not, on one occasion, see a cucnl.u 
addressed to a constable, commencing ‘ Sir Knight and 

Brother”?— No, I never saw it. 

413. Did not a larger number refuse to answer this 
question, whetker they wore Orangemen, then the 
number that admitted that they wore members?— kes. 

414.1 believe that there was no question which gave 
sueli annoyance?— I very seldom found it satis&ctory. 

I never heard tile question put to one of the constabulary. 

415. Who is the chief officer of the local police 

force? — Mr. Hill. . . , , 

416. 'What is his title ?— He is superintendent. 

417. By what body is he appointed?— I believe by 
the Town Council. 

418. Did you know Mr. Hill’s predecessor?— He has 

had two or three. . • 

419. Were you not here the time Mr. Thomas 
Verncr was superintendent ? —No . 

420. He is a brother magistrate ?— les. 

421. I-Ie held the office of Mayor?— Yes. 

422. Did you ever hoar that, previously to that, lie 
was dismissed by the Corporation because he refused 
to join the Orange Society ?-I never heard so. 

423. In point of fact, was he dismissed?— I believe 
not. He never was an Orangeman. He is a very 
superior magistrate. He is a good Protestant and 
no party man ; and I have reason to believe theie is 
not a single Orangeman amongst all the magistrates of 
Belfast, and there are sixteen in the town and neign- 

b °424°°Do you know the number of the lodge which 
Mi'. Hill belongs to?— No. . 

425. Did you ever hear of the Eldon Lodge, in 
Crummack? — Never. 

426. But, whether he is an O rangeman or not, did you 
ever get any material assistance from him . — N ever, i 
think he attends to the internal economy of the force. 

427. You never heard the number ot Ins lodge. 



433. Did you ev&r hear a Homan Catholic policeman 
charged with being a Ribbonman?— I never heard the 

V- William 

Question asxecl. . -n Tracy, esq. 

434. Arc there any Ribbon magistrates. JNo. 

435. Are there not some Orange magistrates ? 1 do 
not know whether there are gentlemen in the commis- 
sion of the peace now who are Orangemen ; but 1 
believe there are some who were. There are none here. 

436. You have been in districts somewhat more 
civilized than this place ?— I have been in places where 
I saw hearty good nature and kind feeling. 1 could 
mention many. The last place I was in was 
Limerick, where there was a great deal of good friendly 
feeling. From tune to time there was quarrelling theie, 
but when it was over they forgot the cause ot it.. 

437. Was not the Roman Catholic population para- 
mount there? — By far. . . . . 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch .— We are only inqumn 0 
into the circumstances of Belfast. 

438. With regard to this capital of the province ot 
Ulster, I believe since you came to it, the Orange bo- - 

’ , oviiino- nut. nr them. 



'*428. Mr. Commissioner Smythe.—Or whether lie 
belonged to any lodge?-No; or whether he belonged 

t0 429. Mr. Rea Do you know that the members of 

the local police force are appointed by the Corpora- 
tion?— They are. I do not know on what recommen- 
dation they appoint them. They have appointed two 
or three on my own recommendation. _ 

430. But the force is appointed, from time to time, 
by the members of the Corporation? Tes. 

431. Now, when they were in such a state ot terror 
as to be afraid to go into the Pound district, do not 
you believe that they were more an obstruction than a 
service ? — Why, they were neither good nor evil when 

tllC 432. Do not you believe that the antipathy winch is 
entertained to them arises more from the belief that 
they are Orangemen than the belief that they are peace 
preservers ?— I think from the combined feeling; to 
a certain extent, there is a feeling against the consta- 
bulary as such. I should recommend to have indepen- 
dent, conciliatory, and honest men, who would discharge 
their duty, and are not connected with any party. 



Ulster, JL Deneve since you ^ ----- «- 

ciety and the processions, and acts arising out ot them, 
have engaged a great deal of your attention . Periodi- 
cally they have. . . ,. • e 

439. And I believe they have engaged the attention ot 

the Quarter Sessions and of the Judge of Assize. Yes. 

440. In the course of your police investigations, aid 
you find that a society, formed on the same principles, 
but for a hostile purpose, called the Ribbon .Society, 
existed?— Do you refer to Belfast? 

441. Yes.— We have had some successful, prosecu- 
tions of the members of that Society. 

442. They resulted in convictions?— i hey did. 

443. On the ground that they were illegal, and had 
secret signs and passwords ?— Yes. Those were the 

particular grounds of illegality. 

444. Do you happen to know that the Catholic, 
clergymen of this district have, from time to time, m 
aid oi the Government, done their utmost to persuade 
their hearers to avoid connexion with that society .— 

I have heard so. I believe it is very nearly snufied 
out. There may be something of it here yet. 

445. Suppose that the Orange, like the Ribbon So- 
ciety, were in arliculo mortis , do you not think it would 
be much easier to keep the peace of the town of Bel- 
fast?— I think we should be a great deal better if there 
was no secret society. I think it would be better it 
we had no secret society for a political object. 

446. Do youhappen to know whether the Protestant 
clergymen of Belfast have made any efforts to put down 
the Orange organization ? — I have not heard that they 

' 447. On the contrary, do you not know that some 
have done their very best to stimulate it into activity ?— 

I can only speak from hearsay. I have heard it, and i 
believe it. , c , . „ 

448. Do you believe that a great number ot the 
lodges of the society have a system of secret signs and 
passwords ? — I believe they have. 

449. Do you believe that some of them keep up the 

old system of administering oaths ? — I know nothing of 
either old or new system. . 

450. By this system of secret signs and passwords, 
is it not'easy for 1,000 Orangemen to confederate 
together in a street. Does it not increase tne power 
ofOrangeism, and does it not afford a principle ot co- 
operation?— I do not know; but I very much doubt 
whether they would venture to use them in a crowd, or 
to give a password indiscriminately. 

451. Now, if the Orangemen were allowed to have 
such sio-ns, would it not be convenient that the Ribbon- 
men should be legalized. I am speaking with refer- 
ence to the South and West?— That would admit of an 
answer that you would rather not receive ; they were 
connected with high crimes, and interference with the 
rights of property, and destruction of life and property. 
In parts of Ireland that I have known, they have hire- 
ling assassins to commit murder. Whatever opinion 
may be held of the other body, they have not lent them- 
selves for hire to commit murder. I am not defending 
them, but you are asking me as to the operation ot 
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September their society. I am opposed to all secret societies of a 
15^1857. p 0 i;ti ca i nature. 

William s. 452. Well, now, would you not be suspicious if out 
Tracy, esq. 0 f that body the police were selected ? — I think it would 
be wrong to select them because of their being Orange- 
men. But if they have given up the society, I think 
they could be trustworthy. If a man is repentant, he 
should be forgiven ; if you forgive him, your pardon 
should be perfect. I have heard that in two or three 
cases the Orangemen were invited to hear a sermon 
preached. 

453. Well, is there not something stimulating in these 
sermons, as really good sermons should stimulate ? — 
Dr. Drew, I believe, is deemed an Orangeman. I have 
read many shreds of his sermons, which I believe he 
never preached. But I do not hesitate to say, that it 
was very indiscreet of him to preach that sermon. I 
was informed by the police, that some of the persons 
who went into Dr. Drew’s church, went inside the 
railings to put on certain colours and insignia, and 
then went into the side door, or end door, but formed 
no procession in the street. They did not put on their 
insignia till they came within the railing. 

454. Did you hear that a number of the municipal 
police had gone to church that night, not in uniform ? 
— No ; I rather think all the police were out on duty 
that night. 

455. By whose orders, do you know, were the 
municipal police assembled at Dr. Drew’s church ? — I 
think by Mr. Lindsay’s. When I went there, I found 
him there with his men. 

456. Were there any orders to the constabulary to 
watch the municipal police ? — No ; Mr. Lindsay is the 
second officer, under Mr. Hill. 

457. Did they throw any brickbats that night? — No. 

458. How many men has he ? — I suppose 120 or 130 
men. It would not have been safe for the Pound- 
street people to have attacked the Orangemen in the 
presence of the municipal police. 

459. The local police, you say, exhibited their pru- 
dent apprehension in not going into the Pound-street ? 
— Yes. They refused to go without armed protection. 

460. Did not the same police seem to be very much 
at home in Sandy-row ? — They seemed so. 

461. They had no apprehensions in going there? — 
I believe they had no danger to apprehend from Sandy- 
row, and that they would endanger their lives by going 
into the other quarter. 

462. Was there not, amongst the population of 
Sandy -row, a feeling that the municipal police would 
be their friends? — I cannot say what the feeling was. 

463. Do you suppose there was a considerable 
feeling? — I think there must have been some such 
feeling to some degree, a mutuality of feeling. 

464. Now, were there many_ complaints made to you 
in court and out of court, to this effect, that the muni- 
cipal constables had been alert in arresting Roman 
Catholics, and not others? — What I said I stated in 
court ; and I believe that was a constantly recurring 
complaint; it was of every-day occurrence. It was 
alleged that they arrested them because they were of 
the Roman Catholic party. 

465. Mr. Commissioner S my the These are mere 

statements ? — Yes, sir. 

466. Mr. Rea. — I believe, Mr. Tracy, you were 



badly beaten, in the year 1852, in York-strect? Pre- September 
viously to the 12th July riots, you were assaulted by 10 1 18S 7 ~ 
a mob that was collected — an Orange mob ? — I was. William s. 

467. Mr. Commissioner S my the. — Where is York- Tracy, esq. 
street ? — It is the very opposite side of the town from 
Sandy-row — about a mile from it. 

468. Mr. Rea. — Is that close to the district of the 
dock-yards, and near where the men called ship-car- 
penters reside ? — Yes. 

469. Was there, antecedent to the commencement 
of that riot, the slightest provocation given by the 
Catholics of Belfast? — I do not recollect that there 
was any provocation on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lics. A great number of teetotalers went on a pleasure 
excursion to Shane’s Castle. They went in the morn- 
ing, and it was understood that they would return in 
the evening ; a large mob assembled to meet them at 
the terminus. Mr. Lindsay informed me that it was 
likely that they would be assailed coming back, because 
they went out with music, and certain parties who 
would not be allowed to play their own tunes meant 
to obstruct them. I went to preserve them from inj ury, 
and it was on that occasion I was assailed. The party 
who went on the excursion were playing music. Mr. 

Lindsay did not say they played party tunes ; but the 
music gave offence, and they were set down as Ribbon- 
men and sympathizers. 1 do not know whether any 
Protestants were members. A large and unruly mob 
assembled to beat them. They stoned me, and gave 
a great deal of abuse. The teetotal society did not 
then play party tunes. 

470. Do you believe that waylaying resulted from an 
Orange feeling ? — It arose from a jealousy ; they were 
particularly angry that those parties were allowed to 
play tunes, when they, themselves, were not allowed to 
play party times. I had a party of the military and 
police with me on the occasion. I did not know the 
party who assaulted me. I was cut in the head and knee. 

471. Did they not assail the police? — They did, and 
they defended themselves. Only the train broke down 
there would have been much mischief. The procession 
went some other way. I went then with a force suffi- 
cient to protect them, having a part of half a regiment 
with me. 

472. They beat you, to keep their hand in practice?' 

— Yes. It was an impromptu row ; it ended in a day. 

It was the affair of a day. It was about July, in sum- 
mer. 

473. Suppose it happened in July, would you not 
say that it was practising for the July riots they were? 

— I think it woidd look very like that. 

474. Do you not think the majority of that body 
were connected with the Orange Society? — I have no 
reason to say that those men and boys were members of 
the Orange Society; my suspicion is they belonged to it. 

475. Do j'ou think any other body of men could 
assemble together in such large numbers, in so short a 
time, without using placards? — I think men can be 
called together very quickly. 

476. You mentioned the ship-carpenters? — I think 
they could easily be called together without any sign 
or password. 

477. Is it generally understood that they are an 
Orange body? — It is generally stated that they are 
connected with the Orange body. 



September 
Hi, 1807. 

The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

William s. William S. Tracy, esq., further examined. 

Tracj , esq. jfo. Commissioner Lynch. — You have given us, in 
detail, the proceedings which occurred in July — you 
have brought them down to the 19th of July. 

Mr. O’Rorhe . — It will be recollected that yester- 
day Mr. Tracy described going into a house in course 
of erection in Sandy-row, which had been loopholed, 
and out of which constant firing had been kept up. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — I recollect that. 



September 
10, 1857. 

478. Mr. O'Rorke — Well, I wish to ask, was any — 
attempt made by the constabulary, or other force under xracy'csq! 
your command, to surround that house or to occupy it? 

— There were several attempts to surround it, but it 
was isolated, and the fellows got away. We left police 
there to prevent them from occupying it ; but when the 
police went away, they came back again. 

479. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Where was that 
house ? — Opposite Albert-place. 

480. Mr. Rea . — I wish to ask Mr. Tracy whether or 
not, during his experience as a stipendiary magistrate in 



THIRD DAY. 

Wednesday, 16th September, 1857. 
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r Belfast, he could come to a conclusion as to whether 
• there was not a greater number of individuals charged 
, with, and convicted of using, insulting language towards 
t Catholics, such as “To hell with the Pope, than of 
Catholics charged with using insulting language to Pio 

l ' 481. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Have you any 
means of knowing that ?-I have not ; the charge on 
the police book will show the number convicted o using 
insulting language ; but it does not often state the lan- 

gl 482 Mr. Rea— Is not the Pope cursed ten times for 
. once that King William is cursed ?— I think lie is. 

Mr. Falkiner — I have received instructions to 
appear here on behalf of several parties on '^se fan- 
fame imputations had been cast yesterday ; and I should 
like to ask one or two questions on a particular mattei, 
before he goes into the other branch oi the inquiry. 
The name “Orange party” was mentioned yesterday.— 
Very frequently. 

483. Did you always, in your answers to any ques- 
tions that contained that expression, mean to imply 
that the party against whom attacks were directed were 
members of the Orange Society ?— I dul not. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Questions have been 
asked Mr. Tracy, vague, general statements, regarding 
the Orange districts and the Catholic districts, he did 
not give his answers as within his own knowledge ; he 
did not state that the parties belonged to the Orange 
Society ; lie used the expression as a sort of general 

nU 484 Mr Falkiner. — I understand that, afterwards, 
the expression “ Orange party” was extended, and that 
Ilcv. Mr. MTlwaine and others vvere spoken ot as 
“officers” of the Orange party ?— Not by me. 

485. Did you mean to impute to the police of Beliast 
that they had means of communicating, by signs, with 
the rabble of the town?— Certainly not; arid I am glad, 
if there is an impression abroad that I had said any 
thing to such an effect, of the opportunity of declaring 
that I never said of the clergy ot Belfast that they weie 
Orangemen. I never heard of any of the clergymen of 
Belfast, except two, who belonged to that society. I 
have but one object, to tell the simple truth; and i am 
very much obliged to any body who will cross-exa- 
mine, me. • , „ 

486 I am only anxious that, where an answer v\as 
given io an extremely long statement tvitli a w* 
5,0 end of it, that that answer should be understood. 

A question was asked as to Mr. Watson's houses being 
wrecked and the drift of that question we all knew. 
Do you know to what religion the parties belonged who 
inhabited those houses ?— I believe some of them were 
Protestants. I can only state my belief. You can Have 
better information from Mr. Watson or the liead-con- 

StI 487’ Do you know by whom the first assault on those 
houses was made, either of your own knowledge, or by 
reports made to you in your official capacity?— I do not 
know by which party. , , 

488 Do you know if any of those houses described, . 
yesterday, as Orange fortresses, were ever Roman 
Catholic fortresses S— The one so’ represented was only 
in course of erection i it had never been inhabited, and 
was not furnished. . . . 

489. Are you acquainted with the general principles 
and the constitution of the institution called the Orange 
Institution ? — I am not. 

490 Do you know whether there are connected with 
that institution, or as part of the system, any commu- 
nication with the members by secret signs?— I do not 
know one way or the other. . - 

491. You do not know whether the negative is true ? 
I do not know whether the negative or the affirma- 
tive be true, for I know nothing about it. 

499 Have you, in your official capacity, reason to 
regard the members of the Orange Society not the 
party, as people habitually connected with charges of 

breaking the peace ?— Seeing that men of the highest 

rank peers of the realm, are members of that society, 
I can only conceive that they would not connect them- 



selves with a society banded together for illegal pur- * 



493 In your official capacity as resident magistrate, William s. 
do you connect ordinarily with the nor mal peace- esq. 
breaking of the country, the members of the Orange 
Society ? — As a body ? 

494. Yes.— Certainly not. There have been some 

periodical breaches of the peace with which they were 
primarily connected. T 

495. Were you a magistrate here in 1848? — No, l 
was not ; I only came here eight years ago. 

496. You stated, yesterday, or your general state- 
ment seemed to impute, at least, inefficiency to the 
police force in July ? — Yes. 

497. Had you reason to doubt their efficiency pre- 

vious to the outrage on Bingham and Kearns ?— As I 
stated, yesterday, I only accused them of inefficiency 
in connexion with popular tumults. I think, however, 
that they are an efficient body for such a community 
as Belfast generally. x .. . , , 

498. Then, it was only with regard to that holy 
week of July, that you had reason to doubt their effi- 
ciency ?— I had some reason to doubt it, but I never 
doubted their efficiency for ordinary purposes. 

499 Did they go into fire with you with compara- 

tive efficiency?— Fairly enough, until two or three of 
their body were nearly killed. ... . 

500 There was a marked difference in their conduct 
after that occurrence?— There was; they would not 
go with me into some of the streets ; they hung back 
until I got protection for them. 

501. That was in the district called the Found? — 

Yes. 

502. You stated, yesterday, that the opposition offered 
to the police was greater in the one district than in 
the other, but you qualified that afterwards, and said 
that the streets were more open in Sandy-row dis- 
trict than the other. In addition to that, had you 
reason to believe that your force received less opposition 
in the Sandy-row district than in the Pound?— Yes. 

503. Decidedly so?— Decidedly so; and, in reviewing 
part of my evidence, yesterday, in which I said I could 
not be sure whether the lamps were put out in Sandy- 
row, I now recollect that they were not put out 111 
Sandy-row, nor were the streets torn up. There was 
this difference in Pound-street, the lamps were put out 
and the streets torn up. Attempts were made to light 
the lamps, and the lamplighter was obliged to retreat, 
and I had to send a guard with him ; as soon as they 
turned their back the lamps were put out again. 
Neither was done in the other district. 

504. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What is the name 
of the lamplighter?— His name is Moore. If I had 
imagined that an inquiry would have been held, I 
should have been better prepared. I have forgotten 
many circumstances which I should have been glad to 
have detailed. 

505. Are you disposed to attribute the greater vio- 
lence of this particular, to any general political cir- 
cumstances or quasi political circumstance ?— I think 
it is to be traced, in some degree, to the recent contested 
election for the borough. I think that from that time 
the minds of the lower orders has been very uneasy. 

506. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — At what time was 
that election? — In April. 

507. Do you attribute any portion of these riots to 
the recent municipal contests? — I think we must do so, 
if we go from effect to cause. Man is an imitative 
animal. There has been strong language used by men 
in the higher classes, and that example must go down 
the stream to the lower orders. 

508. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Were there riots 
at the last election ? — Yes, persons were assaulted ; win- 
dows were broken. Mr. Ilea’s own plate-glass windows 
were smashed ; so were those of Dr. Drew’s church, 
the Presbyterian meeting-houses, Dr. Morgan’s and 
St. Malachy’s chapel. 

509. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Was there more 
violence at that election than usually takes place ?— Yes. 

510. Mr. Falkiner — Are there any Roman Catholics 
in the local force?— I understand a few. 
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September 511. Were any of them engaged in endeavouring to 
10,185 7. j- ee p the peace ? — I cannot say ; I do not know one 
William S. from the other. 

Tracy, esq. 512. Did you hear, in your magisterial capacity, the 
man who arrested Loughran, was a Roman Catholic? — 
Yes, I heard that. In fact, that giddy young man was 
the cause of the whole. 

513. Mi'. Commissioner Smythe — What was the 
constable’s name ? — Hugh Heaney. 

514. Mi\ Commissioner Lynch . — Do you know if he 
Saw this man at the commencement ? — No ; he only 
saw him come on the car, waving Orange lilies ; he 
also heard him shout, but not distinctly enough to know 
what he said. When the crowd rushed at the man, the 
constable took him into custody to save his life. 

515. Mr. Falkiner Have you reason to believe that 

the Roman Catholic members of the force were treated 
by their Protestant fellow-constables with any intole- 
rance? — I never heard an instance of it. 

516. They never made a complaint of it ? — Never. 

517. Are you aware that any member of that force 
is a member of the Orange Society ? — No; I have heard 
them asked frequently if they were. In some cases 
they declined to answer ; in others, they said that they 
had been Orangemen, but that they had ceased to be 
such when they joined the police force. 

518. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Do any members 
of this force live in Sandy-row ? — I do not know ; I 
never see the men unless in court, or on their beat, but 
Mr. Lindsay or Mr. Green can tell. 

5 1 9. Mr. Falkiner . — Were arrests made in Sandy- 
row district, during July week, by the local force ? — 
I am not aware. There were arrests made by myself 
there — that is, under my direction — but whether by the 
local force or by the constabulary I am not prepared 
to say. I think both forces were with me at the time. 

520. There was a batch of both parties tried by Mi - . 
Justice Moore at the last assizes, was there not? — I 
have no doubt that there was. 

521. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Were there any 
persons tried at the assizes for outrages committed 
between the 13th and 20th of July ? — Yes. Five were 
sent for trial because they were seen coming out of a 
riotous mob, but they were acquitted, because they were 
not seen to do any thing along with that mob. I ordered 
also seven persons to be taken prisoners for remaining 
on the streets one hour after the Riot Act was read. 
No disturbance had. gone on in the meantime. I 
had a consultation with my brother magistrates, and 
with the Crown Solicitor, and we thought it better to 
discharge those prisoners on their own recognizances. 
For the reasons I have already stated, the darkness of 
the night, and the broken state of the streets, and the 
mode in which they committed violence out of the 
windows, it was impossible to make prisoners. 

522. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — In the cases where 
there was firing out of the windows, were the shots 
fired so that they might take effect in the Sandy-row 
district? — No; they fired from the windows, from side 
to side, as if they meant to damage the people below. 

523. Were there people from Sandy-row district 
there? — No ; I did not think any person from Sandy- 
row would be hardy enough to go there. They were 
fired at the servants of the Crown, myself, and those 
who were with me. 

524. You heard firing in Sandy-row ? — Yes. 

525. Would the shots fired from the Sandy-row 
district take effect in Pound-street? — They might; they 
fired in the direction not seeming to care for the con- 
sequences. In Albert-place the houses are marked 
with bullets, fired by one party, and, on the opposite 
side of the street, the houses are marked with bullets 
fired by the other party. 

526. Was the firing more from bravado than any 
thing else? — I think it was; but they imagined that 
the report would be greater if they fired with ball, 
which they did, not caring what might be the effect. 
One night Mr. Lyons and I were sitting on a road 
leading to the Falls-road, from Albert-place, and w r e 
heard several bullets whistling over our heads, which 
showed that they were firing into the air. It was 
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wanton firing. The parties who fired could not have 16 ~ 1S57 ' 
seen us or each other ; it was done very much in idle William s. 
bravado. T «»cy, e «i- 

527. Mr. Falkiner . — Passing from the local force to 
the constabulary and the military, did they receive a 
greater amount of obstruction in the Pound-street dis- 
trict than in Sandy-row? — Yes; we always received 
more opposition there. In fact, one time tliex - e was a 
stone thrown at myself when x - eading the px - oclamation, 
and a shot was fix - ed immediately after. In Sandy-row, 
no positive attack was made on us from that quarter, 
but the firing took place in the direction of the streets 
where we wex - e, and from the opposite quarter. 

528. You stated that, from the morning of the 15th, 
the bittex-ness which had been a party bitterness in 
Pound-street turned against the aixthorities. Can you 
say the same with regard to Sandy-row ? — No, I can- 
not. 

Mi - . O’Rorke . — You stated yesterday that they made 
common cause against the authorities — you stated that 
they did it with the greatest impartiality. 

529. Mr. Falkiner . — I understood you to refer to the 
impartiality of the attack on the three arms, not to the 
assailants ? — I meant that they wei - e pex - fectly impartial 
in throwing stones as to whom they might sti - ike. We 
never came into such a position as to enable both parties 
to assail us at the same moment. 

530. You say that there was one grand battle-field 
offered to these parties. Was that the only opportunity 
they had of having a fight ? — They had thx - ee, or four, 
or half a-dozen opportunities of meeting, but they took 
advantage of them in a vei - y limited degree — according 
to the Bob Acres fashion. 

531. Is it your opinion that they did not wish to get 
into close quartexs ? — I think they wex - e not anxious to 
get into close quarters. I think they would rather have 
fought under my protection. 

532. Have you ever heai - d, with regard to this 
Change Society, that its sole practical object aims at 
the pi - eservation of the law ? — No ; I never heard that 
its distinct object was to oppose or to maintain the law, 
and I cannot give an opinion one way or the other. I 
do not know what its objects ax - e. 

533. Have you ever heard that a gentleman who 
occupies the highest official position in Ireland revised 
the rules of the body ? — I never heard so. 

Mr. Falkiner . — I do not wish to trespass on the 
time of the Commissionei - s, but there ai - e some gentle- 
men who would wish to show what the i - eal character 
of the Orange Society is. 

Mi - . Tracy — You cannot obtain infox - mation from 
me of that character. 

534. Have you or your men been assailed by members 
of the Orange Society ? — I cannot prove them to be 
members, but I was assailed by crowds that I believed 
contained members of the society. The first time I 
was assailed was by a body that I believed to be con- 
nected with them. 

535. Have you not stated that you knew they were 
connected with it ? — I have never stated so. 

Mx - . Commissioner Smythe — In the evidence of 
Mr. Tracy there wex - e no imputations thrown out, 
though there were some statements made by Mr. Rea, 
which ai - e not evidence. 

Mi - . Falkiner — I am not imputing any thing to 
Mr. TYacy ; but, if assertions are thi - own out by coun- 
sel or attorney, and notes are taken of what was said 
there, and sent over the country, people, not looking 
at them with the disex-imination with which the Com- 
missioners would regard them, confuse the xnattei - , and 
take assertions for evidence. 

536. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — You know this dis- 
tuxhed distx - ict? — I am sorry to say that I do. 

537. Do i - espectable people live there? — Yes; x - es- 
pectable artisans and millwoi - kei - s, and the like. 

538. Men who ai - e employed during the day? — 

Yes. 

539. Is it your opinion that those men who ci - eated 
the disturbance are employed during the day? — Cleax-ly ; 
but they ai - e of the lowest orders — people who hang 
loosely about societv, and who are not a credit to 

F 
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, society — the l'akble on both sides. There imglit lave 
. teen among them a aealot of the higher order, one 01 
two men who had more pretension to common sense or 
q. common decency; hut generally the mobs -were com- 
posed of the lowest rabble. „ 

540 Mr. Falkiner — Would you ask Mr liacy, 
whether ho is inclined to hound this most unfortunate 
matter within the boundaries ol Pound-Street end San- 
dy-row, not going higher in society ?— Ye.,- all the 
riots took place in that district. 

541 Mr. Commissioner Lynch — I understood you 
to say that the scenes of these riots were confined to 
Sandy-row and Pound-street districts?— Yes, I confine 
it to a boundary district— to a stripe, a mere group ot 

streets comprising these two divisions. . « 

542. Did you remain in Belfast until the end of 

July?— Yes, Idid-. ' . T 

543. Did you remain here during August, x wen , 
away on the 20th August, I think. 

544 Up to the 20th of August, had any disturb- 
ance taken place?— Nothing serious. There were some 
squabbles with women, rude language among men, and 
stones thrown at individuals. _ 

545. In the daytime, or at night? — In the daytime. 

546. At individual persons? — Yes. . 

547. Except these, had any thing occurred m the 
town?— Nothing requiring particular attention. 

548. Were you here in September?— Yes; I came 
back, I think, on Tuesday, the 8th September. 

549. Was there any stipendiary magistrate here?— 
Yes; Mr. Hunt was, and he is here still. I have not 
been very well for some time, and Government was 
kind enough to send him to perform my duties. 

550. In what condition were these districts when 

you came back?— Very excited again. I had hoped to 
find all over then, but I found there was considerable 
danger of disturbance in the public nnnd, and some 
rioting when I was away. . 

551. Was it by the same class that took par tin the 

former disturbances? — Yes; but originating in another 
cause. „ , . , 

559. Mr. Falkiner — Was the first arrest not made 
in Sandy-row ?— The first arrest made was m Sandy- 
row. I made arrests in both places. 

553 Will you state the proportion of arrests in tnc 
two districts ? — There were s-cry few arrests in either 
district. I could give no opinion as to the number in 
each place. I saw none but those who were arrested 
under my direction. All I know of the matter is by 
the parties being brought before me in the police court, 
but I do not know where they came from. 

554. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — You say that t.ie 
disturbances of September were by the same parties?— 

1 *555^ And in the same district?— They were in the 
same district; but they commenced in the neighbour- 
hood of the Custom House. 

556. In what did the disturbance originate, so far as 
you saw?— I believe, in opposition to open air preach- 
ing, but I saw none of it. Mr. Hunt will be here pre- 
sently. I know nothing of it myself, but Mr. Lyons, Mr. 
Clarke, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Thompson, can speak as to it. 

557. On the 8th September, after you came back, 
what did you see of the rioting? — There was some 
occasional disturbance in that neutral ground between 
the two districts. A great many shots were fired, but I 
am not aware whether any body was injured. Some 
windows were broken, doors also were broken, houses 
wrecked, and the furniture carried out and destroyed. 

558. In which district?— I apprehend, in both dis- 

559. Were houses wrecked in both districts? — I 
believe so. The last outrage was in Sandy-row, and 
was committed on the house of a poor man, a musician. 
I do not know whether he was a Roman Catholic. 
They took out and smashed his piano and bass viol, 
and assaulted him. He was a lame man. . 

560. Have those disturbances continued since? — Yes ; 
they have continued ever since, in a greater or less 
degree ; but the last two or three nights they have con- 
fined themselves to the silly, and pernicious as well as 



the silly habit of firing shots- It keeps the public mind WWg* 
in a state of excitement. I 

561. Were the outrages in September of as violent William'S 
a character as those of July?— Well, the outrage on Tracy, esq. 
Sunday, the 6tli, I believe, was just as violent. I was 

not here then. They have not been so violent since. 

The parties did not come out with, an organization to 
commit violence. ' „ , 

562. Are you able to give us a narratives of the 
September riots as you did of those of July?— 1 y ould 
rather you would apply to Mr. Hunt. Mr. Hunt can 
do that better than I can. My duties were of a pre- 
ventive character. We had a strong police force to 
cover the ground, 400 men; we sent them out m parties 
of twenty and ten. 

563. On the 6th, what was the force?— 350 consta- 
bulary, 300 available infantry, two troops of dragoons, 
and 1 60 local police. 

564. They were disposed of so as to be used gene- 
rally? Yes, a considerable portion of the several forces 

was left in these disorderly districts, others were left in 
the neighbourhood of the Custom House and High- 
street, so as to be used generally wherever they might 
be particularly required. ■ 

565. In fact, beyond the firing of shots, did you see 
any outrage committed? — No, not since my return. 

566. W as there any firing on the police or the autho- 
rities? There was a shot fired, last Friday, into the 

window of the temporary police barrack. 

567. Where was that?— In Albert-place. 

568. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — That is opposite to 
Dr. Drew’s church?— Yes; running at right-angles 

569. Mr. Commissioner Lynch— From wliat direc- 
tion did that shot come? — From the position of the 
house, it must have been from the Sandy-row direction, 
or from the fields opposite Sandy-row. It would be im- 
possible to fasten that firing on either party, for either 
party could have got into the waste ground. 

570. Do you see crowds assembled in September, as 

in July? — No, I did not. . T 

571. You did not see any crowds?— No, not since x 
came from Dublin, since the 8th September— that is, I saw 
no riotous crowds. I saw a good many people on Sunday 
last. I saw a man who received a serious injury m the 

face apparently a serious one — who was stabbed in the 

cheek, close to the nose. When I came up to him, he 
was bleeding profusely from the mouth. That was. on 
last Sunday, near Dr. Drew’s church. He was coming 
from the Sandy-row side, when some people asked him 
was he an Orangeman; or, they said, “You are an 
Orangeman.” He replied, “No matter what I aim; 1 
am going on my lawful business.” He was then knocked 
down ; and when he was falling, or struggling up, he 
was stabbed in the face. I sent him to the hospital. 

572. What is his name?— I do not know; lie was a 
stranger. A respectable person came and lifted him 
up, and rescued him from the cowardly ruffians. I hey 
were beating him. That was about one o’clock in the 

<1<l 573 . During the time of divine service ?— Yes ; the 
people were in church at the time. _ 

574. What was his name ?— His name is m the police 
book at the station. 

575. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — v\ ere you at tne 
Custom House on Sunday last?— Yes, I was. 

576. Mr Commissioner Lynch. — Excepting that case 
on Sunday last, is there any other case?— On Sunday 
last, do you mean ? 

577 Since your return ?— There were some cases, but 
noth in»- of a serious nature. I heard of some ordinary 
assaults in the day, which were prosecuted in the police 
court, but not of an important nature. . 

578. Bringing you up to Sunday last, has the firing 
by night continued?— Yes, every night; even last 

ni< 579. Has there been violence, or have the lamps been 

put out? There has been no violence committed. last 

nin-ht or the night before, and the lamps have not been 
put out, that I have heard of. 

580. Since the 8tli?— Since the 8th. 
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September 581. Were tlxe streets broken up? — No; in fact there 
1 6 , 185 7. p as been^no rioting in the streets at all. 

William s. 582. Was the firing considerable? — It was not so last, 
Tracy, esq. night, but it was tolerably so the night before, and. the 
night before that again. It' was from both quarters. 

583. Would you say that there is a considerable quan- 
tity of arms in the districts ? — There must be a consi- 
derable quantity. From the quick succession of shots, 
there could not have been time to fire and load again ; 
therefore, I assume that the number of arms must' be 
very considerable. 

584. Have you heard of houses being wrecked in the 
month of September? — I have heard of several houses 
having had windows and doors broken. 

585. Have you seen those houses yourself? — No, I 
have not. 

5S6. What did you actually see, on Sunday last, 
yourself ? — On Sunday last, the first thing I saw was 
that wounded man ; after which, I gave directions to 
have a strong force of constabulary sent to the Custom 
• House, where Mr. Thompson, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Clarke, 
and other magistrates, went soon afterwards.; after that, 
we went to the Town Hall, where we -devised measures 
for the preservation of the peace, if there should be any 
attempt to break it. We went to the Custom House ; 
there was no violence committed. We wont among the 
people, and among the different groups of men, and 
advised them to go home ; which they did, after some 
time. 

587. What made you go to the Custom House? — 
Because we expected some open-air preaching there. 
While there, a person who had been a Presbyterian 
minister, but whose licence was withdrawn, went some 
distance off, and preached to eight or ten people. We 
expostulated with the man, and cautioned him against 
doing any thing that might produce a breach of the peace. 
He. went away without saying any tiling as fo his inten- 
tion. He was not long — not more than ten minutes. He 
had very few hearers ; it was reported to us, that he 
went there to vindicate a principle, for which he was paid. 

588. Mr. Commissioner Smyth e . — What is this gen- 
tleman’s name ? — His name is Mateer. 

589. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Was there any 
other open -air preaching on last Sunday? — None, except 
by him. 

590. Were you here on the previous Sunday ? — No ; 
I was in Dublin. Mr. Thompson or Mr. Clarke will 
tell all about the Sunday before. 

591 . Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Is there any thing 
else that the Court ought to know, with regard to the 
September riots ? — Not that I recollect. I shall be here 
every day during the sitting, and be ready to give every 
information in my power. 

592. Since you came back Mr. Hunt has been dis- 
charging your duty ? — Yes. As I stated, I was in very 
indifferent health, and the Government were kind 
enough to give me leave of absence, and. appoint Mr. 
Hunt to perform my duties. I am supposed to be in a 
state of repose at present, which is rather imaginary. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

593. You stated that there was a shot fired into the 
window of the temporary police barrack, and that, from 
the appearance of the shot, it must have been fired from 
the Sandy-row district ? — Yes, from that direction ; but 
from which party I cannot say. 

594. Mast it not have come from the Sandy-row 
party ? — It might have been fired from what we called 
the . neutral ground. 

595. You stated that it would be difficult to trace the 
party? — It would be impossible to fasten on either party, 
unless you learned the fact from the party who himself 
fired the shot. 

596. From the number of shots fired from the Sandy- 
row district, over that field opposite the Crescent, would 
it be safe for any of the Pound-street people to go to that 
field ? — There were no shots fired at the time ; people 
might have gone there from May-street, or the Falls- 
road, and that direction. 

597. Now, as to that boy, on Sunday last — to what 
religious persuasion did he belong ? — I do not know. 



598. You do not know that he was a Catholic? — I September 

heard since that he was. l c ' 185 7 - 

599. You did not hear that before he was assaulted william s. 
he was told to curse the Pope? — No. He said to me, Tracy, esq. 
“When I came into the. street,” and I asked, “What 

street ?” He replied, “.I.am a stranger here, and do not 
know the street ; and a number of people came up, and 
said to me, ‘ Are you an Orangeman ?’ or, ‘ You. are an 
Orangeman.’ I answered, ‘ No matter what I am ; I 
am on my lawful business.’ I was then knocked down ; 
and, when I was falling, or down on the ground, one of 
them stabbed me.” I asked him with what he was 
stabbed ? and he said that be did not know. He added, 

“My mouth was filled with blood.” I sent him to the 
hospital to get surgical treatment. 

600. The riots commenced in July? — Yes. 

601. Was it after these riots had commenced that 
this circular or placard was sent abroad, containing a 
programme for open-air preaching, stating who would 
preach On each Sunday, and where he would preach? — 

Yes, I think it was. (Appendix, No. 2.) App., No. 2 . 

602. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do you mean posted 
through the town? — Yes. 

603. Mr. O’Rorke*— Before the publication of that 
placard, are you not aware that open-air preaching was 
constantly going on every Sunday along the quays of 
Belfast ? — Yes, so long as I have known Belfast. 

604. And by some of the “moral reformers,” a book- 
seller and a shoemaker ? — I have not heard of the moral 
reformers. 

605. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do I understand 
you to say that, so long as you have been here, there 
has been open-air preaching? — Yes, by Mateer; he is 
the only person I know who has preached. 

606. Mr. O’Rorke. — And you never heard of oppo- 
sition or of any rows or riot arising out of that?: — 

Never. 

607. But there was no programme posted over the 
walls of our city, containing the names of the parties 
who would hold forth ? — I believe not — at least none 
that I saw or heard of. 

608. You stated to-day, Mr. Tracy, when Mr. 

Falkiner was getting some explanation in reference 
to some gentleman who felt hurt by what was said yes- 
terday, that in your evidence in reference to some 
clergymen being connected with the Orange Society, 
that you only referred to two clergymen? — I never 
heard of more than two. There are two that I fre- 
quently heard of. 

609. As to these two that you did hear about, ac- 
cording to your knowledge, were they in the habit of 
preaching in the open air on Sundays prior to this 
riot? — No ; the gentlemen that T referred to have never, 

I believe, preached in the open air. 

610. Will you be good enough to tell me the names 
of those two that you so referred to? — I would rather 
not mention names, if possible. 

611. It is most important that you should? — It is 
unpleasant to mention the names of absent gentlemen, 
and I would rather not. 

Mr. O’Rorke pressed the question. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — It is only hearsay, and 
would not be evidence. 

Mr. O’Rorke. — You will see the pertinence of this 
question, when I ask if either of these gentlemen’s names 
were on this placard. 

Mr. M‘Lean If Mr. O’Rorke gives us the names 

of these parties, I will bring them forward, because we 
have nothing to conceal. 

612. Mr. Commissioner Lynch .— We do not want 
the names of these gentlemen. Neither of these gen- 
tlemen’s names were to the printed programme? — They 
were not, so far as I am aware. 

613. Mr. O’Rorke The first Sunday a riot took 

place in consequence of the open-air preaching, do you 
recollect who it was who was to have preached ? — I was 
not here, and do not know. 

614. Have you seen the walls of our city covered with 
posters and advertisements ? — I have, of different kinds. 

615. Have you seen that one (handing in a placard). 
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, jei . 616. Have you read any of them? — Some of them I 
’ 7 • have read. ,, „ _ , ,, 

■ 617 This is headed “ To the Protestants of Belfast, 

W and signed “Hugh Hanna.” It is the first one?— I 
have not read that with very much attention. I have 
o. 3 , read the one foregoing his intention to preach. (Ap- 
pendix, No. 3, No. 4.) ...» 

618. 51i-. O’Rorke. — I have applied for a summons 
to get the printer of it. That is the one suggesting 
that a portion of the street should be left for those who 
do not wish to listen to the preaching and that that 
portion should be called “ The Pope’s Pad ? —I have 

heard of that placard, but I have not read it. 

619 Going back again to this programme, posted 
round the corners, can you tell the Commissioners the 
names of any clergyman advertised to preach ?— I tear 
I cannot do so accurately. Mr. MTlwaine was one, 
Mi-. Campbell was another, and there was, I believe, a 
fourth, Mr. Seaver, but I cannot speak positively. 

620. Was not Dr. Drew one?— No. 

621. But Mi-. MTlwaine was one ?— He was. 

622. Is not Mr. M‘Ilwaine one of those parties that, 
by common report, is connected with the Orange 

Society?— Connected -with the society? 

623. Or a member of it? — I have never heard that 

he was. , . c , 

624. Is he not a person notorious for very strong feel- 
ings in reference to the Orange Society ?— I cannot say. 

I have never heard him speak of the Orange Society. 

625. Do not you know, as a fact, that he is a person, 
from his strong feelings, very obnoxious to the Roman 
Catholics of Belfast?— I cannot speak decidedly on the 
subiect. I know that he is a controversialist, and that 
may have made him not so popular with them as other 
gentlemen of the profession. That is all I can say. 

626. Diu'ing the season of Lent, are not the walls of 
the city placarded with advertisements from him that 
he will preach Lent lectures? — Yes ; I have seen them 

627. Mi'. Commissioner Lynch . — In his church ? 

Yes, in his church. 

628. Mi-. O’Rorlie. — Now, are not these advertise- 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — If you found any thing 
on these advertisements you ought to produce them. 

Mr. O’Rorke.— Oh, it would be impossible for me to 
do that. _ , 

629 Mr. Tracy. — It is impossible for me to speak, 
on that point, for I do not read all the advertisements 
on the walls of Belfast. I have something else to do. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe — I dare say that, if you 
communicate with Mr. M‘Ilwaine, he will produce those 
advertisements. „ ,, 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — The fact that a gentleman 
felt it his duty to preach controversial sermons m his 
church proves nothing. , ,, 

Mr. 1ST Lean . — I can produce the names ot the 
clergymen advertised to preach. 

630 Mr. O’Rorke. — 1 believe those gentlemen you 
mentioned, the Rev. Messrs. MTlwaine, Seaver, Camp- 
bell, belong to the Protestant Church ?— They belong to 
the Church of England. 

631. And Dr. Knox is the highly respectable Bishop 
of the diocese in which they are stationed ?— Yes ; 
they are under the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 

632 The magistrates, I believe, found it absolutely 
necessary to put an end, so far as they could to this 
open-air preaching?— They remonstrated with Mr. 
MTlwaine, on the subject, not questioning the legality 
of his proceeding, but the expediency of it, and he gave 
way to their remonstrances. . 

633. Mr. Falkiner — When was that ?— I think on 
the last Sunday in August, he was to have preached, 
and he did not, on receiving a remonstrance from the 
magistrates. The first remonstrance was addressed to 
Mr. MTlwaine, Mr. Lyons informs me, on the 18th July. 

634. Do you know whether he acted on that re- 
monstrance or not?— Mr. Lyons tnoivs more nboutthis 
matter than I do. He rvas in communication with Mr. 
MHlwainc, but there was a subsequent remonstrance, 
on hearing that he was to preach again, from a number 



of magistrates. To that remonstrance he yielded, still 
asserting his right; but, for social reasons, and m _ ’ 
deference to the magistrates, he said that he would william s. 
forego that right, and he has not preached since. _ Tracy ’ osq ' 

635. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Has Mr. M Hwame 
a church?— He has ; St. George’s church, High-street. 

636. Mr. O'Rorke.— You, being a Protestant, have 
been in most of the Protestant churches m Belfast?— 

Yes. 

637. Do you not think that they have ample accom- 
modation in those churches for the people to whom 
they preach? — Well, from what I have seen, I think 
there is room enough. 

638. In fact, there was no difficulty to get a seat . — 

Except on some great occasion, when a popular lec- 
turer was there. I remember, when Mr. M Neil preached 
it was impossible. , . T . . 

639. In what church was that? — In St. Anns 
church. The last time he preached there was tor the 
Sailor’s Home. 

640. That is a popular subject with you ?— Well, I 

was very glad to see that there was not room for a man 
in the church. , 

641. But, on ordinary occasions, there was ample 
accommodation for all in the churches ?— I had always, 
except on that occasion, ample room. 

642. Could you tell how many services there are m 

the Protestant Church in the day ?— I think, three: one 
in the morning, for those engaged during the day, 
another at noon, and another at seven o clock in the 
evening. I do not know that that is the case in all the 
churches, but I believe it is. . , 

643. And there is ample means of ventilating these 

churches ? — Yes. „ , , ,, „ 

644. Could you tell me what part of the town these 
gentlemen selected for this open-air preaching ?— I he 
neighbourhood of the Custom House; I believe, the 
Custom House steps : but I was not here the first day. 

645. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — W ere you present . 

]SJo ; you can have witnesses who saw all of it. You 

are only asking me as to what I may have heard. 

646. You went away on the 20th August. Did you 
see open-air preaching before that?— I saw Mr. Mateer 
preaching several times during the eight years I have 
been here, to large multitudes ; but there was not the 
slightest trouble or riot. 

647. Mr. O’Rorke . — Mateer has no church but the 
open air, I believe ? — No. 

648. There is a body in Belfast called the. Harbour 

Commissioners?— There is. . 

649. Have they, or do they appoint a police force r— 

Yes; they have what are called harbour police, some 
few men — I am not prepared to say how many, per- 
haps a dozen of men, or twenty. (Having communicated 
with Mr. Lindsay, the witness added) — Twenty-three 

650. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — How are the har- 
bour police created ? — By statute. T . 

651. Do you know what statute ?— No, I do not. It 
is called the Belfast Harbour Improvement Act. 

652. Have they any thing to do with the Corpora- 
tion ? Nothing; the Commissioners are a different 

body, but their police force are constables, and act 
generally in the borough, if they see any breach of the 

la ^6*53. They are borough constables ?— They have the 
same power as the borough constables, but are not 
borough constables, properly speaking. 

654. Do they act with you ? — No ; they never come 

out of their own place. They attend to the shipping 
and the quays, to larcenies there, and to the shipping 
and maritime population. . „ 

655. Mr. O’Rorke Do you know who is the clnet 

officer of that police force?— I think his name is Dunlop. 

656. But who is over Dunlop? — He is the head 
constable. Mr. Getty is the secretary. He controls 
all under the Commissioners. 

657. Has not the harbour-master control over the 
police?— No, he has no official control over them, 
except when he requires their assistance for some 
particular object. 
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September 658. The place selected was the Custom House and 
is, 1857. a ]ong the quay for the open-air preaching. Is not that 
Williams. a popular resort of the working classes on Sunday, 
I'racy, esq. when going to amuse themselves down at Dargan’s 
Island, and down at the bathing-place? — Yes; great 
numbers go there to cross the ferry. 

659. Do you know the bathing-place? — I do, very 
well. 

660. People going from this district generally go 
along the quays that way? — They do. 

661. Have you ever passed there on Sundays? — Yes. 

662. For nothing at all but recreation? — Nothing 
but to amuse myself. 

663. Are there not always crowds there on Sun- 
days? — I cannot say always, but I have often seen 
crowds there. It seems to be a sort of lounge of the 
people to go to the river side. 

664. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Was this the place 

where the street-preaching habitually took place?— 
Yes, always. 

665. Mr. O'RorTce . — Did not Mr. Mateer always 
preach in one of the sheds? — Not always: if the weather 
Was fine he preached outside; but, if it was wet or 
drizzling, he went into one of the sheds. 

666. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — This was the habi- 
tual place ; or the district where the street-preaching 
took place? — It was ; but the position taken up, in the 
instance referred to by Mr. O’Rorke, was where no 
preaching had previously taken place. It was on a 
portion of ground where there was an old store, the 
property of the Commissioners. 

667. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — The Custom House 
is a new building? — Quite new. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falhiner. 

668. You stated that the day of the chief disturb- 
ance was the 6th of September? — Yes. 

669. Now, as to that placard putin by Mr. O’Rorke, 
do you know was that placard issued before or after 
the 6tli of September? — I could not say. 

Mr. M l Lean That will appear by the date. It is 

important to ascertain the fact. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch There is no date to it. 

670. Mr. O’Rorke. — Mr. Hunt can probably tell 
whether it was before or after the first riots in conse- 
quence of this open-air preaching? — Yes, he can. 

671. It was after the first Sunday riots that it ap- 
peared? — Yes. 

672. Mr. Falhiner . — Was that ever seen by any 
individual, to your knowledge, until after the 6th Sep- 
tember? — I cannot tell you that. I do not know the 
date of it, nor when it was posted; therefore, I cannot 
tell by wliom it was seen, or by whom not. Believing 
that it was an announcement that the gentleman whose 
name was to it would not preach again, I did not pay 
much attention to it. 

Mr. Falhiner said, that in connexion with state- 
ments partially proved by Mr. O’Rorke, he would 
prove that this placat’d was placarded after the 6tli 
September. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe — So Mr. O’Rorke asserts. 

673. Mr. Falhiner . — That is all I want. Did you 
see any counter-demonstration? — I would be obliged to 
you to be particular; but I saw so many placards that 
I had not time to read them all. 

Sir. Falhiner . — (Handing in a placard.) Read that. 
App., No. 5. (Appendix, No. 5.) 

Mr. O’Rorke If he reads that he will read the 

other ; and the Commissioners ruled that he should not 
read it. 

Sir. Tracy . — I am not in the habit of reading in 
public, and I would rather not. 

Sir. Commissioner Lynch . — When was this pla- 
carded? 

Sir. M l Lean . — Previous to the 6th. It was put up 
on Saturday night before the 6th. 

Sir. Commissioner Smythe — It must have been 
printed before the 6th, because it says, “ Gather at the 
Custom House on the 6th, and give the Orange bigots 
such a lesson as they will not forget.” 



Sir. Commissioner Lynch. — It would be convenient September 
to have the programme of the preaching. 1 6, 185 7, 

Sir. Tracy. — Sir. SIThvaine is here. I think you william s. 
are making mistakes as to the dates. Sir. SIThvaine Tracy, esq. 
will be examined, and will give full information about 
dates and programmes. One of these placards was 
pulled down off the walls, and brought to me. 

Sir. Commissioner Smythe. — At present we have 
the document in evidence. 

674. Sir. Tracy. — There were two transactions, one 
in which Sir. M‘Ilwaine was concerned ; the other re- 
fers to Sir. Hanna. 

675. Sir. Falkiner You stated that, ever since you 

had experience of Belfast, there had been no opposition 
to the system of street-preaching until after last July? — 

Never that I heard of. 

676. Did you, since the July riots, hear of any 
further organization among the Roman Catholic party 
of Belfast? — I have heard of an organization called 
“ The Gun Club.” 

677. Have any of the members of that club come 
before you, in your official capacity? 

678. Sir. Commissioner Lynch. — Is there such a 
society? — I believe there was such a society. It was 
reported to me. I heard of it immediately. I cannot 
give the date when I first heard of it. 

679. Have you heard of its existence? — I heard of 
it before I went away. I saw copies of speeches in the 
newspapers, and of resolutions passed at a meeting for 
its formation. 

680. Sir. Falhiner — Was any step taken by the 
magistrates, before you left, with regard to this “ Gun 
Club”?— No. 

681. Are you aware what section of the people of 
Belfast — speaking with regard to their rank in life — 
formed the body of that “Gun Club”? — I do not 
know any of them ; but, from the rules laid down, 
and the small amount of the subscriptions, I think they 
belong to the humbler classes. The subscriptions are 
six-pence a-week, and then they are to draw the arms. 

682. Sir. Commissioner Smythe — Have you the 
rules? — No. Perhaps you could produce them, Sir. 

O’Rorke. 

683. Sir. Commissioner Lynch. — Was that an open 
meeting? — They had open meetings at first, and the 
police went there; but on a recent occasion, when the 
police went, they were refused admission, and told that 
the club was engaged on private business. That was 
eight or ten days ago. 

684. Had the constabulary been at previous meet- 
ings? — Yes; they attended to hear the speeches, and 
report what was done. 

685. Have you the names of those who attended? — 

I can get them. Their names are Cunningham and 
Smith. They were refused admission to the club on 
last Thursday night. 

686. Mr. Falkiner Arc you aware that any of 

the members of that “ Gun Club” were among the 
rioters of July? — I do not know whether there were 
or not. 

687. Turning to the scene of the Sunday riots, is 
that neighbourhood Protestant or Roman Catholic? — 

The people near the quays are of all creeds. There was 
some rioting about the quays on the 8th, but the people 
there are of both parties. But I fancy the rioters came 
from other districts. 

688. Do you believe the people about the Custom. 

House to be, generally, Roman Catholics or Protest- 
ants? — I am not prepared to give an opinion. 

689. Would you be surprised if they were something 
in the proportion of ninety-nine Protestants to one 
Roman Catholic? — I really do not know. 

690. Can you give an idea of the width of the quay 
from the Custom House to the water? — I am afraid it 
would be an imperfect one. 

691. A general idea? — Perhaps fifty or sixty yards. 

692. Do not the stores of the Custom House lie 
between the Custom House and the water side? — No ; 
they are a considerable distance from the Custom House. 

There is a line of buildings between the Custom House 
and the Commissioners’ Stores. 
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. 693. Is there any necessity for any person who 

wishes, coming from High-street to go to the Queens 
■ Island, to interfere with the crowd gathered nmo- 
l', diately under the steps of the Custom House.— No, 

SU 694. 11 Would not they, in interfering with that crowd, 
interfere with then- object of going to the Queen s 
Island?— Why, if the object was bona fide to go to the 
Queen’s Island, they would interfere materially with 
that object by interfering with the crowd. , 

695. ^ Mr. Commissioner Smythe.— Are the Queen s 
Island and Davgan’s Island the same?— A ery much 

^ 696™ Mr. Falhiner. — Passing from the Custom 
House to the Harbour Office, are not these 
circumstances as true in the latter case • s 
of the Custom House?— Why, it would be possible foi 
persons to go to the Queen’s Island without passing 
the Custom House, but they could not go well theie 
without passing the Harbour Office. 

697 Well, supposing they were going theie, and it 
they went to the Harbour Office, would not they be 
interfering with their object by turning- into the road . 

698 Didyou yourself sec the crowds at the Custom 
House or at the Harbour Office, on these street- 
preaching days?— I was there only on Sunday last. I 
Low nothing of the crowd or preaching before, and 
as I have already told you there are 'v. nesses heic 
who can tell you all from their own knowledge, while 
you are only examining me as to reports that have 
reached me, and that may be incorrect. 

699. Were you there when the riot took place when 
Mr ' Hanna was preaching ?— No, I was not in Belfast 
then • but there are other magistrates— Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. Lyons, Mr. Thompson, and the Mayor— who were 

th 700. You say you had an interview with Mr. 
MTlwaine— on what occasion was it you had that 
interview ? — I cannot give you the date. 

701 . Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Had you a personal 
interview with Mr. MTlwaine ? — Yes, I had ; I met 
him accidentally. The conversation did not allude to 

the seimon. (Wer y0 u remember the purport 
of Mr. MTlwaine’s reply?— We had no written reply. 
I-Ic said nothing to me. It would be better to take it 

^°703^I)o 'you know whether any of the gentlemen 
whose’ names were mentioned were connected with the 
Orange Society ?— I do not know ; I never heard_ that 
they were. I repeat what I said before, that I . nevei 
heard but of two clergymen connected with Belfast 
belonging to that society. , , 

704 Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — All your know- 
lMge is hearsay ? — Entirely so. The tsvo clergymen I 
allude to were not on the programme of the open-an 

F 705 ,1: Mr. Falhiner — Was there any report made to 
vou of a general or other nature, respecting the sermon 

preached on the 6th September ?— No, not particularly. 

706 Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Do I undeistand 

that you said you only heard of two clerpmcn in 
Belfast as connected with the Orange Society ? and I 
think you also said that they were not on the list . 1 

repeat now, that the names of those two are not on 
that list. I never saw them on the list. 

707 Mr. Falhiner. — Did you hear whether there 
was any announcement that the sermon preached on 
the 6th was to be a controversial sermon, or any ot the 
sermons to be of that nature?— I did not hear such an 
announcement, and I heard it stated by the clergymen 
themselves that they did not mean to preach contro- 
versial sermons, but merely to preach the Gospel in its 
perfect simplicity, and not to interfere with any sect 

708 Have you ever known, in your magisterial 
experience, of an instance of a shot being fired on the 
polLe by Protestants?— I do not recollect that I have 
ever heard of it: it is sometimes impossible to s ay 
whether they are Protestant or Roman Catholic. 1 re- 
collect a party of Connaught Rangers once who 



attacked Ik. police, and I could not say tvkat religion tegdi 
t.hev were of. ... . 



709. Mr. O’Rorke. — I want to ask Mr. Iracy 
whether he has heard of the formation of another 

Society, called the Protestant Defence Club, as opposed 

to the other Club?— There was a meeting of a society 
which called themselves the Protestant Defence Asso- 
ciation, which was formed after the establishment ot 

710. Mr. Commissioner. Lynch. — Was there a meet- 
ing for that purpose?— There was a meeting, and 1 
believe some of the constabulary went there. 

711. Mr. O’ For he. — What were: their names r — Mr. 

Bindon will answer that question. _ _ 

712. There -was a question put to you, Mr. Iracy, 
about parties passing to the Queen’s Island along the 
quay, as to whether they need interfere with a crowd, 
if it were gathered at the Custom House?— Ihey need 
not interfere if they did riot wish. I think they would 
be delaying themselves if they did. . 

713. But do not you think their right of passage 

would be greatly infringed by a crowd being down- 
from the Custom House to the rivers edge? and, it a 
crowd blocked up that way, would it not be an inter- 
ference with the free passage ?— Unquestionably. 1 he 
magistrates had fully determined not to permit such 
obstruction. _ , T . 

714. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Is- there a passage 
at each side of the Custom House. to the quay ?— -there 
is Victoria-street is wide and frequented, a continuation 
of IIi"h-strect. There is also one by Victoria-square ; but 
that one is not so much frequented, nor is it so popular 
a one as the other in the front. Some two or thiee 
Dissenters preached in the open air ; but none of the 
Church of England or Scotland ever did before July. 

Mr O’Rorlte here addressed the Rev. Mr. M Ilwaine, 
who was, occasionally, from a seat behind the witness, 
intimating something to him, that he should remain 

quiet: when the examination proceeded. 

Mr. Tracy. He merely wished to remind me that 

Presbyterian ministers preached on the 12th July. 

715. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — All you mean to 
«av is that none of the Church of England or Scotland 
preached in the open air before July?— That is my 

716 Was there any connexion between the 12 th of 
July riots and those open-air preachings ?— I am not 
aware of any connexion whatever ; but I think tue 
July riots, and the excitement consequent on them, 
rendered it dangerous to the peace of the place to 
preach in the open air, as there are persons always who 
have a proneness to riot. T r , , 

717. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — In fact, theie was 
a greater susceptibility to offence ?-A greater suscepti- 
bility, and a greater inclination to violence. Neither 
party had the slightest pretension to religion I -do mot 
think there was a Christian man among the different 
mobs, judging from their violence and ruffianism. 

Mr. Thomas Lindsay, examined by Mr. Com- Lindsay- 
missioner Smythe. 

718. You are Chief Constable of the local police 

k G 719. How long have you held the office? — I am in 
the force upwards of thirty-two years. 

720. How long have you held your present rank . 

^72? Were you here on the 12th July last? — I was, 
and for every 12th for the last thirty-three years. 

722. And you continued during the remainder ot 
that month, and subsequently ?— Yes. 

723 Now, are you aware of any disturbance having 

-•Wffn- ev ““ g of ll " 12111 ! - Thero 

was none that I am aware of. 

724. Do you remember being at Dr. Drew’s church 

that evening ?— I do. „ 

725. Was there any crowd assembled there. — -theie 

W< 726. Were you in the church? — I was not inside the 
church; I looked in. 
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■September 727. Did you see any persons with emblems or in- 
16 , 1857. signia ? — I saw a party going down Durliam-street ; 

— they got inside the railings out of view into a yard 
Lindsay, between the school-house and the church ; they came 
out shortly after, and they wore orange sashes. 

728. Was that within the railings? — It was. 

729. Could they go into the church from inside the 
railings? — I can not exactly say ; I believe they could. 

730. Are you able to say whether they wore the 
sashes in the church ? — I cannot say. 

731. About how many were there who wore orange 
sashes ? — There might be twelve or there might be more. 

732. Would you say twelve ? — It was my impression 
that there were twelve ; but, if a person told me there 
were more; I should very likely believe them. 

733. Did they come out of the church with the orange 
sashes on ? — They did no.t. 

734. Did they come in a body to the church? — I can 
not say ; there was a great crowd about the church. I 
did not see them before I noticed them going in. 

735. Did they appear to be in procession ? — I could 
not say ; they were close to the crowd when I observed 
them. 

736. How did they come out of the church ? — I think 
they 1 all- came out the front doOr. 

737. They did not wear orange sashes coming out ?• — 
Certainly not. 

738. Do you know any thing of the affair of the boy 
Loughran and the orange lilies ? — I was outside the 
church in the street, and, as well as I remember, there 
was a crowd, and I perceived amove among the people; 
and, shortly after, I was informed that a young man 
drove down wearing an orange lily. That was about 
half-past eight. 

739. Did you see him yourself? — No, I did not. 

740. Did you even see the car ? — No. 

741 . You do not know him ? — His father is a Roman 
Catholic ; he is a spirit grocer, in extensive business ; 
he lives in York-street. 

742. You cannot state from what direction he came? 
—No. 

743. Now, before that, had any thing occurred to 
attract your attention ? — Decidedly not ; it was as peace- 
able a 12th of July as I had seen in my time. 

744. About what hour was that affair of Loughran’s? 
— About half-past eight o’clock. 

745. Was it before or after they came out of church ? 
— Long before ; they did not leave church until half-past 
nine o’clock, I think. 

746. Was there any rioting or tumult after Loughran 
was arrested ? — No ; there was not. The only- thing 
that attracted my attention was that, after it got dark, 
there were some shots fired in the direction of the Cul- 
lintree-road. 

747. You heard Mr. Tracy’s evidence ? — I did. 

748. You heard him describe the two districts : from 
which of these districts did the shots come?- — From 
Pound-street district. 

749. Do you know of their having taken effect ? — 
I never heard that they did. 

750. Do you know whether any shots were fired 
from the Sandy-row quarter? — Not to my recollection, 
that night. 

751. Do you know of any other matter of importance 
that occurred that night? — I do not. 

752. Mi\ Commissioner Lynch . — Loughran was prose- 
cuted before the magistrates ? — He was. 

753. Did lie deny being there, or explain what brought 
him there ? — He appeared by his attorney. 

754. What attorney? — Mr. Seeds; who said that 
the young man was tipsy, and did not know what he 
was doing. 

755. Was he fined? — Yes; forty shillings fine, and 
twenty shillings costs. 

756. And to be committed to gaol in default of pay- 
ment ? — Yes. 

757. Was the fine paid ? — It was. 

758. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — -After Loughran 
was arrested, what happened in the crowd? was there any 
excitement — any thing done? — No, nothing was done. 
The constables told me that some stones were thrown 



at the young; man, and that they had difficulty in saving September 
him. ~ 16 ’ 1357 ' 

759. When you say you saw the people coming out Mr. t. 
of the church, at twenty minutes past nine, was there Lindsay, 
a crowd outside ? — There was. 

760. What was the demeanour of the crowd ? — Very 
.quiet.- 

761. What party did that crowd belong to? — I have no 
hesitation in saying it belonged to the Protestant party. 

762. Was there any crowd near the church but the 
one ? — Not nearer than the Pound. 

763. When they came out of church, in what direc- 
tion did they go? — Some went up Durkam-street and 
part by the College. 

764. Were they armed? — No, I did not see any one. 

765. Did they make any attempt to go down to the 
Pound district ? — No, I do not think they did ; we had 
the police drawn across and prevented them. 

766. The next -day, the 13th, do you remember any 
thing particular occm-ring? — No; the 13th was equally 
peaceable, until about nine or ten o’clock at night. 

767. Have you been here during all Mr. Tracy’s 
examination ? — Yes. 

768. And you heard all his evidence ? — I did. 

769. Give us any details — any thing you may know 
in addition to what Mr. Tracy mentioned. We should 
like to hear from you any thing you observed besides 
what has been stated, beginning on the 13th? — I was 
with Mr. Tracy the greater part of the time, almost all 
night and on every night. 

770. You were in different-places ? — Yes ; I was in 
different places where he was not. On Monday night 
I went down to Barrack-street, through Mill-street. I 
saw a house belonging to Mr. Watt injured ; the house 
was -wrecked-; 

771. What sized house was it ? — Two stories high. 

772. Did Watt occupy that house ? — He did. 

773. In what district is that house ? — In Pound- 
street district. 

774. Is lie a Protestant or Catholic? — He is, I think, 
a Presbyterian or Churchman; I am not sure which. 

The windows were broken, but not the door. 

775. Was there any person brought to justice for 
that ?— There was not. 

776. Were you able to identify any body ? — No. 

777. What hour was it ? — It was about half-past nine 
o’clock. 

778. Were the lamps lighted at that time ? — They 
were. 

779. Were no lamps put out on thenight of the 13th? 

— I do not think there were. 

780. Do you remember any other outrages that 
night ? — There were a party of the local police there ; 
they were pelted with stones, and were driven from that 
quarter. 

781. Were any police present at the time when 
Watt’s house was wrecked ? — Yes, there were : and 
they were driven from it. 

782. Have you the names of the police who were 
there? — I have. 

783. Was there any other outrage ? — There was a 
house, belonging to a man named Williamson, whose 
windows were also broken that night. 

784. What is his religion? — He is a Churchman. 

785. Do you know of any other? — No; I do not re- 
collect. 

786. Were you in the Sandy-row district at all that 
night ?— I was. 

787. Werethings quiet there? — They werequietthere. 

788. Was there any disturbance? — -No; but shots 
were fired from Sandy-row and Cullintree-road, and, I 
may say, they kept up all the week until Sunday. 

789. Did any shots take effect? — I did not hear. 

790. Do you know of any mischief being done in 
Sandy-row distinct that night ? — No. 

791 . Do you know of any windows being broken that 
night of the 13th ? — A constable told me that a house, 
one end of which is in Pound-street and the other in 
Cullintree-road, a Protestant house, was broken. 

792. Did you examine the house? — No; I only heard 
of it a fortnight ago. 
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September 793. Were there any other houses that you are aware 
10^1857. of ; n j m . e d that night ?— I do not remember. 

Mr. T. 794. Did you hear any party shouts of any kind, 
Lindsay. either on the 12th or 13th of July ? — I did not. On a 
Saturday night, I am always in the habit of sending two 
constables up to Pound-street and Sandy-row, to pre- 
vent the erection of orange arches, in the month of July, 
as, in that month, orange arches are likely to be put up. 
On Sunday morning, the 12th of July, nothing of the 
kind was done, no orange arch was erected. On Mon- 
day morning an orange arch was erected in Albert- 
street, fronting Albert-square, and it was reported to 
Mr. Tracy and the Mayor, who directed the constables 
to take them down, and they were obstructed, and the 
parties were summoned before the magistrates after- 
wards, and were fined. 

795. What hour of the day ? — After twelve o’clock, 
in the middle of the day. 

796. But they were taken down ? — They were. 

797. Have you reason to know by what party they 
were put up ? — Yes ; by the Orange party, of course. 

798. Did you hear any party shouts from the parties 
proceeding out of church on the 12th ? — No. 

799. Now, we will go to the 14th — that is the day 
that there were some serious riots. Were you out your- 
self that night ? — I was. 

800. Did you see any violence committed — did you 
see the constables who were beaten ? — I did ; two of 
them were beaten ; I thought they were dead. 

801. Did you see them? — I was with Mr. Tracy; 
we heard they were dead., 

802. Where were they? — They were lying on the 
footpath, with a number of women about them. 

803. Were the lights put out that night? — They were. 

804. What was the first night that the lights were 
put out? — That was the first night, the 14th. 

805. After that, did you observe any thing else par- 
ticular on that night? — No; I did not. 

806. Did you remain up all night ? — No, not all 
night ; it is likely I stopped up till twelve. 

807. You were with Mr. Tracy the greater part of 
the night? Have you any reason to differ from the 
statements he made as to what he saw anil observed ?— 
No ; unless it might be some difference as to the dates. 
I think Mr. Tracy said that Watson’s houses were 
wrecked on a Sunday. 

808. No ; he said that he found the woodwork of 
Mr. Watson’s house burning on Sunday. — I believe, 
I am sure, that was on Saturday. 

809. Do you differ from him as to what he saw on 
Tuesday evening? — No. 

810. Or as to what occurred on Wednesday, the 

15th ? There were some windows broken, that night, 

in the Meeting House in May-street and Lemon-street. 

811. You were up the most of that night? — I was. 

812. The following night, the 16th, were you out? — 
I was, and there were some windows broken in the 
same street. 

• 813. In what houses? — I am not able to tell the name. 

814. In which of the localities is May-street? — 
Between the Falls-road and Cullin tree-road. Both 
parties reside there. 

815. To whom did those houses belong? — As far as 
I can know, the first windows broken belonged to 
Protestants, and, on the next night, the windows 
broken belonged to Homan Catholics. I learned this 
from the constables. 

816. Do you know of any thing else that occurred on 
Thursday night, in addition to what Mr. Tracy has 
said ? — I do not. 

8 1 7. I think it w r as that night that the boy was 
wounded ? — I am not sure whether it was that night 
or Friday night two boys were wounded. 

818. And a girl?— Yes. 

8 1 9. Was it that night? — I think it was Friday night. 

820. Did you see Mary Ann Tynan that night? — 
No ; I saw the two boys, but I did not see the girl. 

821. That was the night Mr. Tracy was fired at in 
the narrow street? — I was not with him at the time, 
at least I was some yards from him. 

822. On the following day, do you know of any 



thing particular, besides what Mr. Tracy detailed? — September 
That was Friday: Mr. M ! Namara, Mr. Tracy, and 16, 1857 - 
some of the cavalry were in front of the police — -just a3 Mr. t. 

I got up I heard something occurred. I do not know Lindsay, 
what it was; the cavalry cantered on to Cullintree- 
road. The local police followed, not less than thirty 
men. I saw more than a dozen knocked down, that 
was in Cullintree-road ; we went from one end of it to 
the other. I believe that I was one of the four or five 
that escaped of the police. 

823. Was Mr. M‘Namara near you at the time? — 

Yes, close to me. 

824. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — How many police 
were there? — I am sure there were thirty. I sent 
three men home who were hurt. I saw twelve of the 
men knocked down at my side. 

825. Did you receive any injury yourself? — I did not. 

826. Did any thing else important occur on Friday 
night ? — There was not. 

827. Now, on Saturday, the 18th, did any thing 
occur ? — On Saturday, I was down in Cullintree-road, 
when the police stationed there informed me they were 
not able to stand the stones thrown and the shots fired 
at them. They said they saw several shots fired at 
them, and that they were driven from that position. 

828. Did you see any marks on their persons by 
being struck with stones? — I did not. 

829. Do you remember Sunday, the 19th? — Yes. 

830. Did you observe any mob on that day ? — After 
church, on S unday, Mr. Tracy ordered all the military and 
police out, and from thesituation of the military and police, 
there was very little rioting after the military came out. 

831. Did you see the woodwork of Mr. Watson’s 
houses burning ? — That was on Saturday. 

832. Then, you think Mr. Tracy is in error when 
he said Sunday ? — I do. 

833. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Were the local 
police driven away ? — They were. 

834. Where was the firing coming from that the 
police complained of? — It was coming from Pound- 
street. I told the constables to move off when they 
began to fire. I knew Mr. Tracy was in Albert-street ; 

I mentioned the circumstance to him. The dragoons 
came down in a few minutes, and charged the parties. 

That was the first time during the riots that the parties 
came together, except in the field. They were firing 
before that, as Mr. Tracy said, atlong range, at each other. 

835. How many houses has Mr. Watson there? — 

I think, seventeen or eighteen. 

836. Is he a Roman Catholic ? — Yes. 

837. Some of his tenants are Protestants ? — I do not 
know. 

838. Did you find the municipal police inefficient ? — 

Not until they came to Cullintree-road ; from the dark- 
ness of the night, for the lamps were out, and there 
are so many small branching-off streets and places there, 
it was not safe for them to go there, because they are not 
armed. They have nothing but sticks. 

839. Were the lights put out in Sandy-row dis- 
trict? — So far as I recollect they were not. 

840. Did you see any paving-stones taken up there? — 

I did not, but I did in Cullintree-road. 

841. Did you ever see any in Sandy-row? — Not at 
that time. 

842. Mr. O’Rorhe You were asked ever ? — I can- 

not charge my memory. But I am sure that on the 
12th of J uly last I saw none. 

843. The members of the police force do not live in 
barracks ? — No, they do not. 

844. They live in different parts of the town ? — Yes. 

845. Could you tell us how many are Protestants? — 

I could not, for the question is never put to them on 
their appointment. 

846. I suppose you could give a return of the num- 
ber? — Yes; I think so. 

847. Do any live in Sandy-row district? — There are 
some. 

848. How many? — I could not tell you how many. 

849. And their families are living there? — Yes. 

850. How many police are there altogether? — I think, 
as Mr. Tracy said, about 1 60. 
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September 85] . Could you tell us how they are paid? — The day 
16^1867. constables getfrom 12s.6rf.to 1 5s., according to their time. 
Mr. T. 852. What are the night constables paid? — 11s. 6rf. 
Lindsay, to 13s. 6rf. ; and out of that there is a deduction of 2i 
per cent, for sick-money. 

853. Are there any deductions for clothing ? No. 

854. They are supplied with clothes in addition to 
their salary ? — They are. 

855. Is there any limitation of age on entering ? 

There is, sir. We will take none above twenty-eight 
years of age ; but sometimes we go a little beyond that awe. 

856. Do yon find any difficulty in getting men ?— 
We do not. 

857. Do you find them remain long in the force? 

They do remain long; Several of them have been in the 
force twenty years. 

858. Do they not often leave the force? — They do; 
but they are obliged to give a month’s notice. But I 
never knew the Council to prevent their leaving if they 
say they can do better. Perhapstwentyleaveusinayear. 

859. How many have you got at present? We 

have the full number, and some supernumeraries to fill 
the place of men who are ill or get leave. 

860. Do you not find the longer they remain with 
you the more efficient they are? — I do. When the 
pay was increased from 12s. 6rf. to 15s., it was an 
inducement for them to remain. 

861 . When was that? — The increased pay is in force 
about a year. 

862. Do you not think the efficiency of the force is 

impaired by men of experience leaving it? Yes. 

863. Can you furnish us with returns of the present 
force, how long they have been in it, and their expe- 
rience ? — I can. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’ Rorke. 

864. Could you tell the Commissioners about how 
many Catholics there are in the force?— -In the day 
force, I think, we have two ; and, yesterday morninsr, 
When I came up to court, Mr. Green told me he 
thought he had five or six in the night force. 

865. You are over the day force? — Yes. 

866. Mr. Green is over the night force? Yes. 

. 867. How many are in the day force? — The town is 
divided into forty-seven districts. 

868. How many of the day force to each beat? 

Only one man. 

869. Do you mean to say you have only forty-seven 

police of the day force, including supernumeraries? 

We have three detectives. 

870. How many inspectors ?— Three ; and there are 
three office constables besides. 

871. Are there any others connected with the force, 
whether they are appointed to, or actively engaged in 
the duties of the district, who are employed m any 
other pursuits?— Yes, there are two sanitary consta- 
bles ; then there is an inspector of cars. • 

872. Has he any assistants ? — No. 

873. Have the sanitary constables any assistants? 

No. There are market constables, but I cannot tell 
how many. 

874. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Are they included 
in the body of 160? — No. The sanitary constables 
are not, nor the market constables. 

875. Mr. O’ Rorke .- — Are the detectives included ? 

They are, and the inspectors and office constables. 

876. About how many market constables are there? 

— I think, about six. 

877. Are there any other men appointed as constables, 
otherwise employed ? — I do not recollect any others. 
There are two sergeants-at-mace. They are not in- 
cluded in the 160. They are to wait on the Mayor. 
The superintendent is not, I believe, included. 

878. Who do you call the men employed respecting 
cruelty to animals ? — They wear our clothes, and are 
sworn in ; but they are paid by the Humane Society. 

879. What are their names ? — Lavery and Hall. 

880. Was Hall a constable? — No ; he was a soldier. 

881. Did he ever act as local constable? — He 
never did. 

882. Are there any other constables employed in 



any other pursuit except those you have mentioned? September 
— , ■ 0 not recoPect - i rather think there are not. 1G . 1887. 

883. Out of those you have mentioned, you say j Ir T ' 

there are two Catholics in the day force ? Yes. Lindsay 

884. What are their names?— Flemming and Healy. 

I have some doubt about Flemming. 

885. How many are there of the night force Catholics? 

— I heard from Mr. Green, five or six. 

886. Is there any doubt about any of them ?— No 
The reason I say I have a doubt about Flemming is, 
that I did not ask the man himself. Some said he was 
a Roman Catholic, and others, not. 

887. You say, then, you are only sure of the one ? — 
lb at is all. 

888. Are these men appointed by the Town Council, 
or by a Committee of the Council ?— They are appoint- 
ed by a Committee of the Council, and approved of, or 
disapproved of, at the next meeting of the Council. 

889. Did you ever know of their being disapproved 
of ? — No, I never did. 

orn ' Si® police comm ' ttee appoint them ?— They do. 

89 1 . Who compose that committee ? — I think, twelve 
or thirteen. 

892. Before they are appointed, I suppose, applica- 
tions are sent in, and they are recommended ? No • 

they come in themselves on the last Tuesday of every 
month. A list is taken of their names. They go in 
before the committee, who examine them as to their 
fitness and to their character. 

893. Have you seen any of these recommendations 
produced by the constables? — Yes; those who from 
their appearance are approved, those who would answer 
the service, the committee take their character from 
them and examine them. 

Tvr 89 ^' 1)0 tIie y ke ep the recommendations ?— I think 
Mr. Green keeps them. 

895. The certificates of recommendation that are 
approved of are kept by Mr. Green ? — Yes. 

896. And he has them ? — I think so. 

897. Who is the clergyman of thechurchin Durham • 
street? — Dr. Drew. 

898. Have you seen many of those recommendations 
sent by him ? — I do not know' v'hen I looked at any of 
them ; it is not my duty, in fact. 

899. Can you tell the name of any person who has 
got a greater number of appointments on his recommend- 
ation 7—1 could not tell you. I could not tell you the 
name of any’ gentleman who recommended a man in the 
force. 

900. Let us now go to the lltli July. Did I under- 
stand you to say, that you considered there had been 
no firing or rioting prior to the 13th of July ?— There 
may have been, but I could not say so to my own 
knowledge. 

901. Could you tell me the names of the constables 
"'ho reside in Sandy-row district ? — There is a man of 
the name of Miller. 

902. Can you tell me the number ? — I cannot ; but 
I can tell you that one of the constables v'ho lives there 
is to be examined here. His name is Janies Miller. 

903. Have you any registry in your office of the re- 
sidence of the local police ? — We have. 

904. It would enable you to see where they reside ? 

905. Is that registry here ?— No ; I did not bring it. 

906. Are there printed observations and columns in 
it ? — Yes. 

Mr. O’ Rorke here applied to have the book sent 
for, in order to show that certain columns in that book 
were left vacant. 

The Commissioners said the book could be produced 
at a future stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. Lindsay — There is .no space in it that is 
not filled- Up. There is nothing but the names and re- 
sidence of the constables: for example, Thomas Lindsay 
Charlemont-place. 

907. Mr. O’ Rorke — Is there any registry kept by 
the police committee, stating the names of the different 
applicants, those rejected and those appointed ? — No. 

908. Is there no note entered ? — No, not of the re- 
jected applicants. 

G 
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909. Is there of those appointed ? — There is. 

910. Who has the custody of it? — I have. It is in. 
the police office in my charge. It was in Mr. Hill’s 
charge, and in that of every officer. 

911. When the constables are appointed, is that 
hook handed up to the police committee when they 
meet? — It is not. 

912. Do I understand you to say that the police 
committee, when they make the selection, take no note 
of it in any book ? — I do not think they do. 

913. How do you know who is appointed? — We 
get the list of those appointed, together with their cha- 
racters, the names of those by whom they are recom- 
mended ; and all this is entered in a book. 

914. Is that the same book that you have in your 

custody ? — Yes. . . 

915. When they are considering these appointments, 
is not a book or note kept by the clerk, of the pro- 
ceedings before the police committee? — I suppose 
there is. 

916. Would not that show the names of those who 
applied, and of those who were rejected, and of those 
appointed ?— -I do not know. 

917. Now, charge your recollection about the days 
preceding the 12th July. Can you say, whether or 
not, there was constant firing kept up in Sandy-row 
and the neighbourhood? — I cannot. 

918. Was it reported to you that there was firing 
kept up in the Sandy-row district, on the days preced- 
ing the 12th of July ? — I do not believe it was. I have 
no recollection of it. 

919. If firing did take place, should it have been 

reported by the constables in charge of the different 
beats ? — It should. _ _ . 

920. How many constables are there in the district 
that is called the Sandy-row district ?— I think about 
three beats ; and I should say that firing is so frequent, 
that a constable may not, take notice of it, for it is very 



937. What brought them there? — The fame of a September 

sermon to be preached in the church brought the crowd 16 ^ 7 - 
there. Mr. T. 

938. Was there any public notice of a sermon to Lindsay, 
the Orangemen ? — I did not see any. 

939. Did you hear of any ? — I did. 

940. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Was there any 
placard ?— I did not see any. 

941. Mr. O’Rorke . — Was it generally known that 
Dr. Drew was to preach that night to the Orangemen ? 

— I heard it. 

942. About how long before the Orangemen came 
down to hear the sermon, did you remark the crowd of 
people? — I was there about forty minutes past six 
o’clock. 

943. Was there a crowd then ? — There was. 

944. Did the crowd increase ? — I think it did, but 
not much. 

945. Can you tell about how many composed that 

crowd ? I think there may have been 200 men, women, 

and children, round the church. 

946. Was the street blocked up ? — It was not. 

947. What streets were the large portion of the mob 

in ?— Nearly alike. In College-street the principal 

entrance is, 1 believe. 

948. Will you tell the Commissioners whether those 
people who came down the street came separately or in 

a body ? My attention was not directed to them until 

they came into the crowd outside. They drew my at- 
tention when they were going into the gate. 

949. How many went in the gate?— Perhaps twelve. 

950. I am not confining my question to those who 
put on insignia. Tell me how many entered into the 
school-house ground? — I do not think there were more 
than I stated ; about twelve. But that is not the prin- 
cipal entrance into the church. The principal entrance 

in College-street. 

951. Did you see them go from time to time from 
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July, and after it. 

921. Where do those three constables reside that 
are appointed to the beats in the district of Sandy- 
row ? — One resides in Union-street; I do not know 
where the others reside. 

922. Do any of them reside in Sandy-row ? — I am 
not aware. 

923. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Are the same 



952. Is there any communication from the church 
to the school-house ? — I believe there is. 

953. Were you in the school-house ? — No. 

954. Do you know who was in the school-house ? — 
No. I was not inside the railing. I did not see them 
come down until they mingled with the crowd. 

955. What is the name of the constable in charge 
of that beat ?— The constables were divided through the 






rule that they are 
—In the centre of the 



they are complained of ; but 
not to live in their own beats. 

924. Where is Union-street ?- 
town. 

925. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do any constables 
live in the Pound-street district ? — I am not aware 
whether there is one. 

926. Mr. O’Rorke. — Prior to the 12th July, did 
y9U know of any Orange procession moving up from 
Sandy-row towards the Botanic road ? — No. 

927. If such had taken place, and your constables ing out. 

had seen it, was it their duty to report it ? — Certainly. n A ' 

I never heard of any procession before now. 

928. If that took place every night for three or 
four, or six nights preceding the 12th of July last, 
you would be surprised? — That Orangemen went in 
procession ? 

929. Yes? — I would be very much surprised. 

930. Was it reported that any party went with fife Drew 

and drum up towards the Botanic road ? — It was not. ' 

931. Nothing of that description was mentioned to 
you ? — No. 

932. On Sunday, the 12th of July, you say you saw 
a party coming to Dr. Drew’s church ? — I did. 

933. Were they from Sandy-row ? — From that di- 
rection. 

934. They came from that portion which crosses 
into Sandy-row ? — Yes. 



956. Had the constables any opportunity of seeing 
where that crowd came from ? — I do not know that 
they had. 

957. Then, am I to understand that we cannot get 

better evidence as to where they came from, from your 
force? That is my belief, that you cannot. 

958. From your force ? — I think so. 

959. You say you went to the door of the church? — 
Yes, I did, towards the end of the service. I wanted 
to know whether there was a probability of their com- 



960. From the time you went there first, up to the 
time they went in, did you see Dr. Drew ?— When I 
went to the door, I question whether I saw him in the 

961. Did you see him arrive at the church? — I did 
not. I did not see him except when I looked in. 

962. You did look in. On your oath, had not Dr. 
orange scarf on him in the pulpit ? — I do not 

know ; I have no recollection whatever of it. 

963. Had you a view of the pulpit? — It strikes me 
I had, but it is questionable from the number of people. 

964. Had he his white shirt on ? — No. 

965. Had he a gown ? — He had his black gown. 

966. Upon your oath had he not on an orange 
scarf?— I am not on my oath yet ; but I am willing to 
swear I do not know whether he had or not. 

967. The answer you give me is, that you cannot 



935. Were they accompanied by any others of the say one way or the other, whether Dr. Drew had on an 
opposite party? — I did not see any ; if they were, they orange scarf?— I will not say he had not ; bu wi 



must have got out of the crowd. not say he had. , , 

936. Do I understand you to say that there teas a 968. Do you remember any of the people in ehuroli 
crowd prior to that body coming to the church ? — Yes. wearing orange sashes ? No ; I do not. 
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September 969. Do you remember any persons in the church 
16,1857. rearing orange ribbons? — No. 

Mr. T. 970. Orange lilies ? — From the situation I was in I 
Lindsay- could not see more than live or six persons ; and I saw 
no orange insignia with them. 

971. Well, Mr. Lindsay, a great deal has been said 
about that foolish exploit of that young man called 
Loughran — that took place, I believe, prior to the 
people coming out of church ? — It did. 

972. Do you know Mr. L'oughran’s father ? — -I do. 

973. Do you know a more respectable man in the 
town of Belfast than he is ? — I do not. 

974. That foolish exploit of that rash boy passed 
off without a row ? — It did. 

975. Every thing was quiet on the 12th and on the 
13th, up to the night of the 13th? — Yes. 

976. Do you not think it is a complete bugbear to 
say that was the cause of the riots ? — I do not know. 
I only give what came before me. 

977. The district he went through was a Catholic 
district? — It was. That is, when he came into the 
Pound by Barrack-street. 

978. Do you not know it to be a fact .that he was 
tipsy ? — Yes, he was, no doubt. 

979. Do you know where he came from? — Not of 
my own knowledge ; but I am told he came down 
Durham-street. 

980. Do you know what good man put orange lilies 
in his hand ? — No. 

981. Sir. Commissioner Lynch — Or whether any 
were put into his hand? — I do not know. 

982. Sir. O’Rorke — And he was punished for the 
freak ? — -He was. 

983. Did you ever hear that any of Sir, Loughran’s 
family were ever connected with one party or the 
other ?— Indeed I never did. 

984. Did you examine Sir. Watson’s houses? — I 
saw the outside of them ; I did not go inside. 

985. Those houses that are called the Crescent 
front the rere of Sandy-row ? — Yes. 

986. Do you know that house that was in course of 
erection, that Sir. Tracy spoke of? — I do. 

987. Do you know the houses that are towards 
Durham-street, when you are coming out of the field? — 
I do. 

988. Do you remember the windows that are in the 
rere of those houses ? — I do. 

989. Will you tell the Commissioners how many 
shots you saw fired from those houses and win- 
dows ? — I did not see any at all ; but I heard that the 
greatest amount of shots fired from those houses was on 
Sunday morning, when I was not there. 

990. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What day of the 
month was that ? — The 1 9th. 

991. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did you, in point of fact, with 
your force, give any portion of time to observe what 
was going on in Sandy-row? — 1 was frequently in 
Sandy-row. 

992. In which of the districts, Sandy-row or Pound- 
street, were you most frequently in ? — I was as much 
in the one as the other ; but I did not go into the Cul- 
lintree-road without being accompanied by the mili- 
tary, although in other quarters I could do so. I was 
with Mr. Tracy when he read the Biot Act. 

993. How many of Mr. Watson’s new houses were 
wrecked ? — I think they were all wrecked, so far as I 
could judge ; more or less damage was dope to all the 
houses fronting that field. I know some of them were 
wrecked ; but so far as I saw, I could not say what 
amount of damage was done to them. 

994. How many windows were smashed, and doors 
smashed and torn out, in Mr. Watson’s houses? — I 
could not say. 

995. Had you not the curiosity to look at the new 
doors and windows put in since J uly ? — I had not. 

996. Do you not know that there was not one left 
that was not smashed or burned in the street?. — I do 
not. I know that some were burned. 

997. When was the first intimation that they had 
been burned ? — On Sunday I received the first infor- 
mation on the subject. They were burned on Saturday. 



I had heard in the early part of the week that a little September 
damage had been done to them. l c - 185 7 - 

998. From the constables ? — I saw it myself; when air. T. 

I heard of it I went there. Lindsay. 

999. Did you see those houses in the course of 
being repaired, after the injuries they had received on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday — that is, on the 
13th, 14th, and 15th of July? — I saw them every 
day. 

1000. Did you see them in course of being repaired? 

—I did. 

1001. Prior to the Sunday that you are now speak- 
ing of? — I did. 

1002. Were these houses occupied up to the riots of 
July? — I am not able to tell you. 

1003. Do you not know it to be a fact that the 
people were obliged to leave them ? — I saw them 
moving out. 

1004. Do you know that one woman, whose child 
was ill, was obliged to remove in the midst of the dis- 
turbance, and that the child has died since ? — I do not, 

1005. Mrs. Kelly ? — I do not. 

1006. Can you tell the Commissioners how many 

marks of shot you saw in Mr. Watson’s houses ? I saw 

several, but I could not tell the number. I did not 
count them. 

1007. Let me direct you attention to MTlhone’s 
house. How many were there in it ? — I saw three ; 
but there might have been others, for I did not count • 
them all. 

1008. Did you go into that house ? — I did, with the 
magistrates, and some of the parties were turned out. 

1 009. Were these parties tried ? — They were not. I 
saw some of the gentlemen of the press among them. 

1010. They were not rioters, were they? — No; they 
were not. I do not know what they went there for. 

1011. I suppose they had a better opportunity, from 
that place, of recording what W'as going on? — I do not 
know. 

1012. Did you pick any balls out of that house? — I 
did not. 

1013. Were you present when any mischief was 
done to it? — I was not. 

1014. Did you hear that any other person took out 

balls w’hich had entered four inches into that house? 

I did not, 

1015. Did you examine the window-shutters? — Head- 
Constable Henderson told me about them. 

1016. When you examined Mr. Watson’s houses, 
you must have seen they were injured prior to Sunday? 

— They were; but the most damage was done on 
Saturday. 

1017. Did you put on any additional force after that, 
and when ? — We had a force at that corner all the week, 
from the morning of the 12th to Sunday the 19th. 

1018. Do you know Stanley-street ? — Yes. 

1019. Is it in the Sandy-row district? — It is. 

1020. Does it open out and command a view of the 
Crescent ? — It is not exactly opposite. 

1021. Now, was there not a great deal of firing from 
that quarter? — There was a great deal of firing through 
all Durham-street. 

1022. What force had you at the mouth of Stanley- 
street? — I will tell you : I had six men in Cullintree- 
road, and six men in Albert-street. 

1023. I allude to Stanley-street? — Well, that is 
what I call the station ; it is convenient to it. 

1024. How many men had you at the mouth of 
Stanley-street? — None nearer than Albert-street. 

1025. How far is that from it? — Not 100 yards. 

1026. But there is a good deal of building between? 

— There is not. We had the police there to keep the 
two parties separate. 

1027. Will you tell me the name of the constable 
who reported the firing from the house, on the Orange 
side, with the loopholes ? — I do not know. 

1028. Was it reported that there was firing from 
that house? — When I w r ent to the Cullintree-road it 
was ; and Dr. M‘Gee, Mr. Tracy, the Mayor, and 
myself, examined the house, and we found shot-holes, • 
and what we considered to be loopholes. 

G 2 
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played, whether in the streets or the houses, from the Shifter 
12th to the time when the riots ceased? — I do not think ; — • 

it was. T. 

1065. Did you not hear it? — I did not. Lindsay. 

1066. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — You have said 
that you did not go into the Pound district without the 
assistance of the Constabulary — is it that you were 
afraid to go far without their assistance? — Yes ; I did 
not wish to venture into these districts without their 
support. 

1067. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — In former years, 
on the 12th of July, would you have gone to that 
district? — I have had previously no fear at all. 

1068. In point of fact did you go into it? — I did ; I 
could go into that district the same as into any other 
district. 



1029. Were there any people in the house? — There 
were not. 

1030. Who was the constable in charge of the police 
at the time you received that information ? — I am not 
able to tell you. 

1031. Had the people in this house an opportunity 
of knowing that you were coming? — Yes; it was in 
the middle of the day. 

1032. How long had you left the house until shots 
were fired? — I do not believe that shots were fired out 
of it after I was there, from two or three o’clock on 
Sunday until dark. 

1033. What Sunday was that? — That was on the 

19th. r , 

1034. Was it not reported .to you, between Sunday 
the 12th and Sunday the 19th, that there was a constant 
firing kept up from that house ? — It was not ; and I do 
not think there was constant firing from it. 

1035. When did you receive the first intimation of 
the house being loopholed? — On the 19th. 

1036. Do you know Betty Donohue’s house? — I do 
not. 

1037. Do you know of any houses in Pound-street 
that were wrecked ? — No. The only house in the 
neighbourhood that I know of having been wrecked 
was that in which the constables took shelter. 

1038. In the Pound-street locality do you know of 
any house ? — I do not. 

1039. Do you know' of any house in the fields that 
was wrecked ? — I do. 

1040. What was she? — A poor widow- woman. 

1041. Was she a Catholic or a Protestant ?— I think 
she was a Roman Catholic. 

1042. Have you heard that those who wrecked her 
house tore up the gate of the field in which she keeps 
her cows? — I do not think it was. 

1043. Is she living there now ? — I do not know. It 
is out of the police district. 

1044. Mr. Commissioner Smythe .— -Is it within the 
municipal boundary of Belfast? — It is; but there is a 
constabulary station near it, and that is the reason, per- 
haps, why I cannot give so much information about it. 

1045. Mr. O’Rorhe . — Do you know Mrs. Kelly, of 
Stanlev-street? — I do not. 

1046. Do you know a Mrs. Crawford? — No. 

1047. Can you tell how many Catholic houses were 
left un wrecked in Sandy-row district? — I cannot. 

1048. How many do you know were wrecked ? — I 
do not know of my own knowledge. 

1049. Did your men report of any Catholic houses 
having been wrecked in Sandy-row district ?— They did. 

1050. Whose houses did they tell you were wrecked? 
—I do not think I got the names. 

1051. Was James Lavery’s house wrecked? — I did 
not get the names of any. 

1052. Did they tell you how many were left of that 
persuasion, as residents, in the Sandy-row district? — No. 

1053. Now, if Brown-street and Townsend-street 
were in the same locality as Sandy-row, might the people 
be classed as belonging to same party ? — They, might. 

1054. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — That is, these 
districts are inhabited by the same class of people? — 
Yes, sir. 

1055. Mr. O’Rorke — Did you remark any orange 
arches in either of these streets on the 12th? — No. So 
far as I can judge there were not any. 

1056. Was the existence of any such arches reported 
to you on the 12th? — No; it was reported to me that 
there were none. 

1057. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — The question is 
confined to the 12th of July? — Yes, sir. 

1058. Mr. O’Rorke — Did you see any party proces- 
sions prior to the 12th of July in those streets? — No. 

1059. Did you see any on the 13th or 14th? — No. 

1060. Coming out of Durham-street? — No. 

1061. Did you hear of any Orange displays on any of 
these days ? — I did ; it was reported to me on Monday. 

1062. Prior to the riots? — On the 13th. 

1063. Who was the officer who reported it to you? — 
William Wells. 

1064. Is it not the fact that music was constantly 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

1069. Do you recollect the time that Mr. Molony 
was Stipendiary Magistrate ? — I do. 

1070. For what length of time was he here? — Eight 

or nine years. . . 

1071. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — How long is it 
since he was here ? — It might be twelve years ; that is 
Mr. Tracy’s time, and Mr. Jenkins who sueceeded.him. 

1072. Had he, during the course of his experience 
here, an opportunity of being conversant with the 
police arrangements of the town, and the manner in 
in which the peace should be kept ? — He had. 

1073. Did you happen to know, from communica- 

tions you have had with him, that lie was in favour ot 
the municipal police being placed under the direction 
of Government ? . 

The Commissioners declined to hear evidence ot 
communications between the witness and Mr. Molony 
which had occurred so long before. _ 

1074. How long have you been in the police- — were 
you not in the constabulary ? — I was. 

1075. For what length of time? — I was in it for 
about four years before I came to this town. 

1076. How long have you been in Belfast? — Thirty- 
three summers. 

1077. In what place were you stationed previously < — 
The county of Monaghan. 

1078. I presume you have seen some Orange riots 
there?— I did not. I was not there on the 12th. 

1079. From the time you came to Belfast, thirty- 
three years ago, to the present time has there not been 
always some rioting on the 12tli of July ? — iherc were 
a few 12ths of July on which there was none. There 
were some on which there was rioting. 

1080. Has it not occurred to you that these 12th of 
July riots have occurred in consequence of attempts 
made by the Orangemen to celebrate the previous 
victory which they achieved over the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland ? And, of course, they had their Orange 
organization and procession in Belfast on this occa- 
sion ? — Perhaps they had. 

1081 . Do you not know there was a Party Procession 
Act specially referring to Orangemen ? — Y es, there was. 

1082. Was not that passed for the purpose of pro- 
viding against Orangemen insulting the Catholics, whom 
they had conquered at the Boyne? — I do not know. 

1083. Were not those Orange processions calculated 
to offend Roman Catholics ? — I think so. 

1084. Do you not know that, after the expiration of 
the first Procession Act, the Orange processions were 
resumed? — I do. 

1085. And the rioting was then more serious than 
when the Act was in force? — Yes. 

1086. And do you not know that, when the secoud 
Procession Act was passed, it became considerably re- 
pressed ? — Yes. 

1087. Now, since the last Act was passed, have we 
not had, at every assizes, cases of Orangemen having 
been tided for a violation of that Act? — Yes; I think 
in the county of Antrim, but not many in Belfast. 

1088. Although, in Belfast, the Orangemen have, to 
some extent, abstained from out-of-door 12th of July 
demonstrations, do you not know that always for a fort- 
night or ten days previously to the 12th of July they 
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do all they can to celebrate the occasion without pro- 
cessions ? — I do not know what you mean. 

1089. Do they not do in J uly what they do not do 
in Christmas — do they not go out into the roads of 
Belfast, and play party music ? — I have heard drums 
beaten far out of the town. 

1090. How far? — More than half a mile; perhaps 
not so far as a mile. 

1091. At the Donegall-pass ? — No. 

1092. Up the Malone-road ? — Yes. 

1093. Mr. Commissioner Lynch You are alluding 

to the 12th of July? — Yes. 

1094. Mr. Rea. — Do they not appear with drum 
and fife long before that ? do they go out a week 
before to celebrate the memories of the 12tli? — They 
sometimes do. Before the 12tli of July last there was 
no drumming at all. 

1095. Do not the Orange lodges celebrate the 12th 
of July in their lodge-rooms? — I am not an Orange- 
man, and I do not know. 

1096. Do you not know it from your practice as a 
police officer ? — I do not. 

1097. But do you not believe that is the fact? — I 
believe they meet in their lodge-rooms. 

1098. If these meetings were put clown, do you not 
think there would be more peace in this country ? — I 
do not know ; I cannot answer the question. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 



1099. You are not an Orangeman ? — I am not. 

1100. Are you aware whether, in the appointing of 
any of the local force, the question of religion is ever 
introduced? — It is not: at all times, when the Council 
appoint a constable, their religion is never, asked. 

1101. As the chief officer of that constabulary, has 
the question of religion been ever brought before you 
by your subordinates or superiors ? — No, never. 

1102. Are you aware whether any member of the 
force, of the Roman Catholic religion, has complained 
of want of tolerance On the part of the other members 
of the force? — No, I never heard of any thing of the 
kind. 



1103. Do you believe that, if there had been such 
intolerance that it would have been reported to you ? — 
There never was a report of the kind made to me. 

1 1 04. Do the men live on peaceable terms with 
each other ? — They do. 

1105. From what parts of the country are the 
men recruited? — From the counties of Antrim, Down, 
Armagh, Derry, Tyrone, Monaghan, and Cavan. 

1106. Now, generally, in these counties, from what 
class of the people are they selected ? — From a respect- 
able class. 

1 107. Is the class from which they are ordinarily se- 
lected Protestant or Roman Catholic ? — I do not know. 

110?. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.— Arc the Belfast 
police selected from the town of Belfast ? — There are a 
few from the town of Belfast. 

1109. Generally from the rural districts? — Yes. 

1110. Extending over the county? — Yes, and the 
counties of Down, Antrim, Tyrone, Derry, Monaghan, 
Armagh, and Cavan. 

1111. Mr. Falkiner. — What is ordinarily the re- 
ligion of the yeomanry of those counties?: — I do not 
know. 



1112. From your own knowledge, after thirty years’ 
connexion with this force, what has been the general 

“character of the force? — Has it been well conducted 
and efficient? — It has; and, more than that, it has 
been the character of honest men ; during the whole 
time I never knew one of them to be convicted of 
larceny. 

1113. Have you found any tendency to a corrupt 
discharge of their duties ? — No ; I have never heard of 
any charge of the kind being proved against them. I 
do not think such a charge was ever brought before the 
police committee. 

1114. Had you ever reason to distrust their effi- 
ciency ? — Certainly not. On the 12th of July, although 
I did not apprehend a riot, I took the usual precautions, 
and I placed the men in the disturbed districts. 



1115. Previously to the 12th of July, had you ever September 

known of any disinclination on their part to do duty l e - 185 7 - 
either in Sandy-row or Pound-street ? — No. Mr. t. 

1116. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do I understand Lindsay, 
you to say, that the preparations you made were the ' 
ordinary precautions on the 12th ? — Every year, whether 

a riot takes place or not, they are generally stationed 
there during the 12th of July. 

1117. Do you place men opposite the church? — 

When I went there I had four or five men with me. 

1118. Was it an ordinary thing to have men placed 
in that position on the 12th ? — It was not. 

1119. Mr. Falkiner . — Is it a fact that, for the first 
three days of the riot, the peace was endeavoured to be 
supported chiefly by your force and the constabulary, 
and the last four days by the military and constabulary? 

— About thirty of the Irish constabulary who were in 
the town joined us every day. 

1120. When were you reinforced? — I think it was 
on Sunday night, the 19th. The first time the military 
were brought out was on Tuesday night, and they were 
brought out every night afterwards. 

1121. Was there any material difference in the feel- 
ing of the municipal force after the military appeared 
on the 14th? — On account of the additional force, it 
gave them more confidence. 

1122. Did you make more arrests after the military 
came ? — We did. 

1123. When did you .begin to doubt the efficiency of 
your men ? — On Tuesday night, when the men were so 
badly beaten. 

1124. Until Bingham and Kearns were beaten, had 
you reason to doubt the efficiency of your men? — 
Decidedly not. 

1125. Where were Bingham and Kearns beaten? — 

In Cullintree-road. 

1 126. By whom were they beaten ? — By the Pound- 
' street mob. 

1127. Which of the mobs was the most violent? — 

I think the Pound-street and Cullintree-road mob. I 
have no doubt of it. When our men appeared among 
them, more stones were thrown, and more shots were 
fired ; and when they were among them, they were 
stoned. 

1 128. Were any of the authorities, military or civil, 
personally assaulted by any except the Roman Catholic 
mob ? — 1 do not know myself. 

1129. Was there any report made to you, by any of 
the force of a direct attack having been made, by the 
Protestant party ? — There was not. 

1130. Was the violence of the mob shown more to 
the local force than to the military and constabulary?— 

The constabulary had stones thrown at them. 

1131. Was there any appearance of disapprobation 
shown towards the congregation in Dr. Drew’s church, 
by the crowd ? — No. 

1132. Was that crowd composed of the inhabitants 
of Pound-street ? — No. 

1133. At the time the twelve persons, on the 12th of 
July, appeared in the yard, with the Orange insignia, 
was there any of the crowd present who were after- 
wards known as the Pound-street mob ? — No. 

1134. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you hear any 
thing said when they appeared? — No. There was 
some little cheering at the people going in. 

1135. At the Orange dresses? — Before that. 

1136. Mr. Falkiner . — Have you any reason to say 
that this exhibition of these twelve men had any thing 
to do, as cause and effect, with the riots of the subse- 
quent week ? — I cannot say that. 

1 1 37. Were you present at the time ? — I was. 

1138. Did those men, before the church, on the 12th, 
show themselves to be a Roman Catholic mob? — They 
did not ; the Roman Catholic mob were down in the 
Pound. 

1139. That mob could not see them? — No. 

1140. Did these twelve men, with their insignia, 
come out of the church without orange scarfs? — I was 
present when they were coming out. I did not see any 
orange scarfs with any one coming out of the- church. 

They went away quietly, and the spectators were quiet. 
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September 1141. Did you see any of Dr. Drew’s congregation 
10 , 1857. on t h a t day, for the next twenty-four hours, taking 
Mr~T7 part in the riot? — I do not know any of the persons 
Lindsay. who go to Dr. Drew’s church. No communication has 
• been made to me as to the identity of any of the persons 
who went to Dr. Drew’s church that night with the 
riotors. I cannot say whether there is any personal 
identity between them. 

1142. Can you tell the first houses that were wrecked 
during, the riots ? — The first that was wrecked was Mr. 
Watt’s, in Barrack-street or Mill-street. 

1 143. Is he a Protestant or a Roman Catholic ? — I 
believe he is a Protestant. 

1144. What was the next? — It was Williamson’s. 

1 145. What is he? — I think he is a Churchman. 

1146. What was the first one that was wrecked in 
the Pound-street? — The first was Heyburn’s. It was 
wrecked on Tuesday. 

1147. Of what religion is . he? — He is a Roman 
Catholic. 

1148. Who were in the house at the time? — The 
local constables sought shelter in it, and he was asked 
to open the door, and he refused ; the door of the house 
was broken open, and the men taken out and beaten. 

1 149. Do you know who were the parties who 
attacked Mr. Watson’s houses ? — llead-Constable 
Henderson lives in them, and can tell you better than 
I could. 

1150. Do you know any of the former inhabitants of 
those houses, or their religion ? — I do not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Lean. 

1151. Are you acquainted with the character of the 
people implicated in the disturbance. in 1852? — I was 
therefrom the beginning to the end ofit. It was supposed 
that the procession would be in at six o’clock. I went 
down with a force, and some people assembled to meet 
them. Something went amiss with the train, and they 
did not arrive till nine o’clock. A large crowd had 
met together. They began to throw grass at each 
other, and from that they began to throw stones. It 
was amusement at the beginning. I had three or four 
of the constabulary with me at first, and I sent away 
for a stronger force ; and when they arrived, both parties, 
Protestants and Catholics, turned upon them and threw 
stones at them. There was then not two parties, but 
one. I never saw any thing of the kind before in 
Belfast. 

1152. Are you aware whether there were any mem- 
bers of the Orange Society connected with that mob ? 
— I do not know. 

1153. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — Do you agree 
with Mr. Tracy that the July riots terminated on the 
1 9th ? — I am satisfied as to that. 

The circular announcing the intention of the clergy- 
men of the Church of England to preach open-air 
sermons in July, and the following months, was then 
put in by Mr. Falkiner. (Appendix, No. 2.) 

1154. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie — Were there any 
serious disturbances from the 19tli of July till the 6th 
September ? — On the 23rd of August the Rev. Mr. Roe 
preached on the Custom House steps. That day Mr. 
Hunt came out and read the Riot Act, and all was quiet 
and peaceable for the remainder of the week. 

1155. Is he a clergyman of the Church of England? 
—He is. 

1156. Where is his church? — In Ballymacarrett. 

1 157. Was there any disturbance during the preach- 
ing of the two previous Sundays ? — No ; Mr. M‘Ilwaine 
preached on the previous Sunday, and there was no 
disturbance. 

1158. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Mr. Roe has a 

church in Ballymacarrett? — Yes. 

1159. Where did he preach ? — At the Custom House 
steps. 

1160. Fronting the water? — Yes. 

1161. That is where the two cannons are? — It is. 

1162. Was there any injury sustained by the parties 
on the 23rd? — No ; the constabulary and some of the 
local force were placed in the Custom House, and when a 



riot was apprenenaeci, tney came out, «uiu mi. uuut ,7 , 'V™ 
read the Riot Act. The constabulary were afterwards b ' LVo7 - 
removed, and all was quiet. Mr. t. 

1 163. Were any stones thrown on that occasion ? — Lindsay. 
There was not. 

1164. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie. — What was the 
nature of the riot? — Two or three men came up to the 
clergymen. There was, besides, some pushing and 
striking with fists for a short time, immediately after 
the service commenced. 

1165. How did the service commence? — I think it 
began with a Psalm ; but I was so much engaged other- 
wise at the time that I really do not know. 

1166. Was there any violence offered to Mr. Roe i - — 

I am sure there was not. 

1)67. Could you distinguish any words that were 
used ? — There were none. 

1168. No offensive expression ? — There was not. 

1169. How soon after the Riot Act was read did 
they disperse ? — Not till after service was over. Three 
prisoners were taken into custody. 

1170. What became of those prisoners ? — They were 
brought up to the police office ; I cannot tell what was 
done with them. 

1171. Brought up before the petty sessions? — They 
were brought before the magistrates. 

1172. Well, now, when was the next disturbance? — 

On the 30th of August, Mr. Mateer preached in the 
same place ; and at that time the clergymen of the 
Established Church had given up the preaching. 

1173. No clergyman of the Established Church, 
or Church of Scotland, preached on the 30th of August? 

—No. 

1174. What, then, took place? — When Mr. Mateer 
came forward to preach, I went to him and told him I 
would be obliged to him if he removed ; and he came 
quietly with me, and there was no further riot on that 
day. 

1175. What was the next day? — The 6tli of Sep- 
tember, when Mr. Hanna preached near the Harbour 
Office. 

1176. Was there any disturbance on that day? — 

There was. 

1177. Is he a clergyman of the Church of Scotland ? 

—Yes. 

1178. Has he a church ?— Yes ; he has a church in 
Berry-street ; it is now under repair. 

1179. How long has he been a minister of that 
church ? — A good many years. 

1 180. He is a member of the Synod of Ulster ? — He 
is. It is now called the General Assembly. 

1181. Describe what took place on that occasion ? — 

The rioting commenced at the further end of Corpora- 
tion-street, the end near the water. 

1 182. Where did Mr. Hanna preach ? — At the Har- 
bour Commissioners’ Office. 

1 183. That is lower down ? — -It is towards Dargan’s 
Island. 

1184. Are there high steps there? — There are, but 
he was not on the steps ; he was in an open space near 
the Harbour Office. 

1185. Is the quay wide near the Harbour Office, 
where Mr. Hanna preached ? — It is, very wide. 

1186. Is that open space large ? — It is. 

1187. About how many persons were there then col- 
lected together ? — I think, from the upper end of Cor- 
poration-street down towards the quay, there could not 
be less than 10,000 persons. 

1188. What then took place? — There was some 
noise near the preacher, which I suppressed. I was by 
myself at first. I had thirty men and the harbour 
constables drawn up near. I brought them up ; and I 
found some persons throwing stones, and I took up nine 
of them ; and shortly after that Captain Verner arrived 
with the military, and dispersed the mob. There was 
rioting through the town until nine o’clock. 

1189. Were any sticks used ? — I saw some staves in 
the hands of persons at a distance from me. 

1190. Was the service interrupted? — It was not. 

1191. Then Mr. Hanna proceeded with his sermon? 

— He did. 
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September 1192. To tlie end without being disturbed? — Yes ; 
1 6 ’ 18 ° 7 ' he finished the service without being disturbed, more 
y r T. than what he might have seen ; they did not come so 
Lindsay . near him as to interrupt him. 

1 1 93. Describe what took place afterwards ? — In 
Waring -street, High-street, Donegall-place, and Her- 
cules-street, there was a great number of stones thrown. 

1194. Did you remain with Mr. Hanna during the 
course of his sermon ? — I did. 

1195. After that what did you do? — I kept off the 
parties until the military came up and charged them. 
The major desired that I should stop to keep the crowd 
from following the military, and I remained there some 
time ; for when the military go through the streets the 
crowd is sure to follow them. 

1196. What did you do after that? — I went up 
High-street ; I think the stone-throwing was done be- 
fore I went there. 

1197- Where did you proceed next? — I think I 
remained in the street for more than an hour, until 
dark. 

1 198. At what hour were the military sent home ? — 
A little after seven. 

1 199. That was before it was dark ? — Yes. 

1200. After that what took place? — I cannot tell 
more of what took place that day. 

1201. Did the military or police see any shots that 
day ? — I do not think they did. 

1202. Were you out that night ? — No, I was not. 

1203. You were not with Mr. Hunt when the police 
were obliged to fire ? — I was not. 

1204. We are speaking of Sunday, the 6th of Sep- 
tember, when Mr. Hanna preached ? — I am not able to 
tell you about it. 

1205. You have no personal knowledge of the riots 
on the night of the 6th of September? — No, I have 
not ; I was only out until dark. 

1206. Can you tell me of any subsequent disturb- 
ances to the 6th of September ? — I cannot. 

1207- Was there any rioting on the 7th, 8th, 9th, 
or 10th of September ? — There were shots fired every 
night. 

1208. You were not present at any outrage ? — No, I 
was not. 

1209. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Do you know of 
any personal injury having been sustained during the 
7th, 8th, 9th, or 10th? — I do not. 

1210. Or injury to property ? — I do not. 

1211. Mr. Commissioner S my the . — Do you know if 
there was any street-preaching on the 16th of August? 
— Mr. Seaver preached on the 16th, and Mr. MTlwaine 
on the 9 th. 

1212. Did any person preach on the 2nd of August ? 
— No. 

1213. Did anybody preach on the 26th of July? — 
No. 

1214. Or on the 19th of July ? — No. 

1215. On account of the rioting on the 12th of July, 
the clergymen of the Established Church did not 
preach, although they had announced in this paper that 
they would preach — they abstained from preaching, to 
avoid giving cause for disturbance ? — They did. 

1216. Was there any written notification of their 
intention not to preach ? — Yes ; I saw it posted up 
that there would be no preaching that day. 

1217. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Can you say whe- 
ther that was before the 12th of J uly ? — I cannot say 
whether it was before the 12th of July. 

1218. The paper mentions Sunday, the 19th, as the 
first day? — I cannot say how long before the 19th that 
was published. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Rorhe. 

1219. Where Hanna preached was at the Harbour 
Commissioners’ Office? — Between that and the new 
church. 

1220. Did he stand upon the steps ? — He did not. 

1221. Did he stand on a platform ? — He did. 

1222. Did you see the platform erected ? — I did not. 

1223. Do you know who erected it? — I do not. 

1224. Do you know whether any of the constables 



of the local force assisted in its erection ? — I do not September 
think they did ; I do not know. lc ’ 1857 - 

1225. Do you know a yard kept by the Harbour Mr. T. 
Commissioners, the key of which is kept by the liar- Lindsay, 
bour constables? — I do not. 

1226. When you went there first did you see any 
weapons with any of the people ? — I did not. 

1227. Do you know the class of people called ship- 
carpenters ? — I do ; I know some of them. 

1228. Did you see them there in a large body? — I 
did not ; I was at the end of Corporation-street. 

1229. Can you tell where the staves were got? — I 
do not know. 

1 230. Is it not afact that the constables of the Harbour 
Commissioners opened the gate, and allowed the carpen- 
ters to arm themselves with them ? — I do not know. 

1231. Did you see any person with Mr. Hanna on 
the platform ? — I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falhiner. 

1232. Do you know any thing of a combination of 
the Roman Catholic party between that and July? — 

If you mean the Gun Club, I know nothing more of it 
than what I have heard. 

1233. On how many Sundays, at which street- 
preaching occurred, or was intended to occur, were you 
present ? — I was present at them all. 

1234. On how many of those were there riots ? — 

None at all, that I saw, except the 6th of September. 

On the other days there was nothing worth noticing. 

1235. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you say the 
Riot Act was read on the 23rd? — I did, sir. 

1236. Mr. Falhiner . — Who was preaching? — Mr. 

Roe. He had commenced the service. In an instant 
Mr. Hunt and the constabularly were out, and he read 
the Riot Act. 

1237. Mr. Roe is a clergyman of the Established 
Church ? — He is. 

1238. Where was he preaching? — On the Custom 
House steps. 

1239. What day did Mr. MTlwaine preach? — He 
preached on the 9th. There was no disturbance on 
that day. 

1240. The first day the Riot Act was read was the 
day Mr. Roe preached ? : — It was. 

1241. Was there any other clergyman assailed? — 

Yes, there was. 

1242. A person, I mean, in the habit of preaching? 

— Mr. Mateer preached below Mr. Roe. 

1243. He was one of the persons in the habit of 
preaching before these riots? — I frequently saw him 
preach. 

1244. It was not till after the July riots that Mr. 

Mateer was assailed ? — I never heard of his being 
assailed until the 23rd of August. 

1245. How far had Mr. Roe, the Episcopalian clergy- 
man, proceeded with the service when the riots com- 
menced? — Almost instantly. It could not have been 
two minutes. 

1246. He had not proceeded with his discourse to 
any extent ? — No. 

1247. From what party and what quarter did the 
first breach of the peace commence ? — I saw persons 
going up towards where he was, and it appeared as if 
somebody was pushing them back, and then strokes 
were given. I got between them and separated them. 

1248. Did you see persons with brickbats coming 
from any quarter ? — I did not. They were there before 
the clergyman began. 

1 249. They were not walking towards him ? — They 
were in the crowd. 

1250. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — How many were 
in the crowd ? — Somewhere about 5,000. 

1251. Were they all assembled before Mr. Roe 
arrived ? — The greater portion. 

1252. Did he pass through them? — I did not see 
him come. 

1253. Was any personal insult offered to him or any 
thing said by any person in the crowd? — There was not. 

1254. Mr. Falhiner Can you say whether the 

first breach of the peace came from the crowd? — It was. 
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September 1255. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Then they were 
18 ll“ 7 - not all people who went to hear him ? — Certainly not. 
Mr. t. 1256. Mr. Falhiner . — Could they have been people 
Lindsay. w ho were led to join the crowd from not being able to 
proceed to the Queen’s Island? — No; there was plenty 
of space between that and the Quay. 

1 257. On the 30th of August was there any rioting ? 
— There was some little. The moment I saw it I came 
up and took Mr. Mateer. I said to him, “ Come 
with me, you ought not to be here.” He replied, 
“ Well, I will do what you like.” I took him by the 
arm and came out of the crowd. He came away with 
me quietly. 

1 258. Mr. Commissioner Smytlic . — How many were 
there that day? — About 5,000. 

1259. Mr. Falhiner . — Did any gentleman on the 
printed list preach ? — No ; there did not. 

1260. Were the characteristics of incipient riot on 
the 30th the same? — I think it was something the 
same. 

1261. The scene was changed from the Custom 
House to the Harbour Office? — It was. 

1262. Was it in front of the Quay? — It was in an 
open space between the new church and the Harbour 
Office, that Mr. Hanna preached. 

1263. Was the congregation on the 6th of September 
in front of the Quay ? — It was not. 

1264. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do you know 
whether the ship-carpenters reside in Sandy-row ? — I 
believe not. I do not know, of my own knowledge. 

Cross-examined by Mi - . M'Lean. 

1265. Do you recollect the 6th of September ? — I do. 

1266. Did you see the placard calling on the Roman 
Catholics to go down and abolish the Protestants? — I 

App., No. 6. saw it. [A placard was handed up, Appendix, No. 5.] 

1267. Was it placarded on the corners? — I counted 
seven of them. 

1263. On what day did you sec it? — I cannot tell 
you the day. It was on Sunday morning. 

1269. Was it the day Mr. Hanna preached? — I 
believe it was. My impression is that it was. 

1270. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — You saw seven 
of them ? — I saw seven that I believe to have been 
copies of this. 

1271. Have you any doubt that they were copies ? — 
I have not. 

1272. Mr. M'Lean . — Do you see the hour when 
the Roman Catholics are called on to go to the Custom 
House?— I do. 

1273. What hour? — Three o’clock. 

1274. Were you there at three o’clock? — Some time 
after. 

1275. Did you see a large crowd? — When I was 
going down at half-past three there was a large crowd. 

1276. There was no preaching at the Custom House 
that day? — -No. 

1277. Did you proceed to where Mr. Hanna was 
preaching ? — I did. 

1278. Was Mr. Hanna preaching in the public 
thoroughfare along the Quay? — I think not. There 
was a space there. 

1279. Was the Ballast Office not between him and 



the passage? — He was on one side of the Ballast September 
Office. i s, iss ?. 

1280. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Has Mr. Hanna Mr. t. 

a church now ? — His church is under repair. Lindsay. 

1281. Was it so on the 6th of September? — It was. 

1282. Is that near the place where his church is? — 

It is some distance — a good distance from it. His 
church is in Berry-street. 

1283. Mr. ALLean . — Was he preaching convenient 
to the Presbyterian meeting-house? — There is no 
building between that church and the Ballast Office.- 

1284. Did you see any disorderly persons in the 
congregation that Mr. Hannah was preaching to? — 

No. 

1285. After he commenced to preach, did you see a 
mob coming up? — Two or three little boys made a 
noise. They were prevented ; and afterwards a mob 
came from the Custom House to Mr. Hanna’s con- 
gregation. 

1286. Did you see sticks with them? — I cannot 
state. 

1287. You did not see any person creating disturb- 
ance or riot in Mr. Hannah’s congregation ? — No, 
except what I have stated. 

1283. How many people were listening quietly to 
the sermon? — I should say more than 5,000. When 
I mentioned 10,000 before, I meant the whole people 
assembled there. 

1289. I think you stated on that day that you 
arrested nine Roman Catholics? — No. The constabu- 
lary did. I was not with them. 

1290. Were they part of the mob who assailed Mr. 

Hanna’s congregation ? — No. 

1291. Where were they arrested? — Near Spack- 
man’s Bank. 

1292. There was some rioting convenient to W aring- 
street ? — Yes. 

1293. Nine Roman Catholics were arrested? — Yes. 

1294. Did you see them ? — No ; they were arrested 
and prosecuted the next day for throwing stones. 

1295. Mr. O’ For he . — Are you aware, of your own 
knowledge, that Mr. Hanna’s meeting-house was under 
repair on the 6th ? — I am. 

1296. Do you know, as a fact, that the Corn Ex- 
change room was taken for the accommodation of his 
people ? — I do. 

1297. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — The day he 
preached did he officiate there? — He did. 

1298. Did he officiate there prior to Sunday, the 
6th? — He did. I did not go into the church: but I 
am aware that lie was preaching there. 

1299. Do you know, of your knowledge, whether 
the Corn Exchange room afforded him sufficient accom- 
modation ? — I do not know. 

1300. Mr. O’Rorke How many would it hold ? — I 

do not know. 

1301. Would not the Corn Exchange room hold 
1,000 people? — I think it would. 

1302. Were you ever in Mr. Hanna’s meeting- 
house ? — I never was at service there. 

1303. Did you ever see the congregation ? — I did. 

1304. Was there as many as one-lialf full of the 
Corn Exchange room ? — I cannot say. 



FOURTH DAY. 



iri857 r Thursday, 17th 

The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. Fea asked whether the return of the local police 
force was yet sent in by Mr. Adam Hill, the Super- 
intendent of Police. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — We have not made an 
order on the matter. Sir. Hill can be called as a 
witness, and the information obtained from him. 

Harris Harris Bindon, esq., examined by Mr. Commissioner 
Bindon, esq. Lynch. 

1305. Do you hold any situation in the police? — I 
am Sub-Insnector of Constabulary. 



September, 1857. i'fissT 

Mr. O’Forhe — Without offering the slightest insult qr^rriT” 
to Mr. Bindon, I wish to remind you, that I mentioned, BinSficsq. 
yesterday, that I wished that all the witnesses should 
be examined on oath. 

Mr. Bindon — I am quite willing. 

Mr. O’Rorke — I know you are, Mr. Bindon ; and 
I hope you do not, for a moment, think that I am 
imputing any thing to you in making the request. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch Although we are ma- 

gistrates of the county, as well as Commissioners in 
the conduct of this Inquiry, this is not a court so con- 
stituted as to deal judicially with the acts of any parties. 

It is merely a Court of Inquiry. 
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September Mr. O’jRorke I would, respectfully, submit that 

it, 1857. t) ie evidence should be on oath, to make it reliable. 

Harris"” I intend to examine a great number of witnesses. 

Biudon.csq. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — It is not usual to take 
evidence on oath in such inquiries as the present. 
Committees of the House of Commons do not take evi- 
dence on oath, except where they are acting judicially, 
as, for instance, on election petitions. Election Petition 
Committees take evidence on oath, under an Act of Par- 
liament, which makes them a judicial tribunal to decide 
elections. If this Inquiry were for the purpose of 
afterwards instituting a prosecution against any parties, 
then it might be necessary that the evidence should be 
taken on oath. For instance, in the Dolly’s Brae 
Inquiry, part of the instructions was to get evidence of 
illegal acts, and to bring offenders to justice; and, 
although no informations were taken on that Inquiry, 
yet informations were tendered ; Mr. Berwick directed 
Mr. Ruthven, the Crown Solicitor, to tender informa- 
tions, and they were actually tendered ; and Mr. Ber- 
wick individually urged the magistrates to take these 
informations; the magistrates declined. This Inquiry 
is not to bring any particular offenders to trial, but is 
more in the nature of an inquiry before a Committee of 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. O’Rorke . — I am quite sure that Mr. Bindon, 
and the other two witnesses who have already de- 
posed, would, one and all, tell you as truly what they 
know of the occurrences without being sworn. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — The evidence given be- 
fore us has all the sanction of evidence given on a public 
inquiry, and subjects the party giving it to a grave 
responsibility for a false statement, if any such be made. 

The examination was then resumed. 

1306. What situation do you hold? — I am Sub-In- 
spector of Constabulary of the Belfast district. 

1307. How long have you been so? — I have been 
ten months in Belfast. 

1308. Have you been stationed in Belfast for the 
entire time ? — For the entire ten months. 

1309. Were you ever in Belfast any month of July 
previous to the last? — No, sir ; I came here on the 1st 
December. 

1310. What have been your duties in this town as 
Sub-Inspector? — They have been so varied, I could 
scarcely define them. 

1311. Were the police under your command ? — Yes. 

1312. How many? — The strength of the Belfast dis- 
trict is fifty-one men. 

1313. Do they remain in barracks ? — Yes. 

1314. Where is the police barrack? — There are no 
less than eight barracks in different districts. The town 
is divided into eight sub-districts. 

1315. Do you know the Sandy-row district and 
Pound-street district? — I do. 

1316. How many men are in these districts ? — There 
are seven men at Durham-strcet, which is the boundary 
line of Pound-street and Sandy-row. Durham-street is 
a continuation of Sandy-row proper — that is, the street 
called Sandy-row. Immediately above is the end of 
Pound-street. Dr. Drew’s church is at the corner. At 
the end of Sandy-row is another barrack, at what is 
called the Old Turnpike, at Bradbury-place, on the Lis- 
burn side. 

1317. During the ten months you were here, up to 
July, did you observe, in Sandv-row or Pound-street 
districts, any riotous proceedings? — Not until the April 
election. There was a good deal of stone-throwing at 
the April election, particularly in Queen-street. 

1318. Is Queen-street in the Sandy-row or in the 
Pound-street district? — No. 

1319. In these districts was there any rioting at the 
election? — Very little; I think not in Sandy-row or 
Pound-street — that is, very little in the districts we are 
talking about as Pound-street and Sandy-row districts. 
In other parts of the town there was a little rioting. 

1320. Wastheremoro rioting than ordinarily attends 
on a contested election ? — No, I think not. 

1321. After the election had ceased, did that rioting 
continue ? — For a few days only. 

1 322. Then neither during nor after the election did 



you perceive that there was any rioting, in these par- September. 
ticular districts, up to July? — I cannot charge my ll ' 1S5 ‘- 
memory with any rioting in these districts. There was Harris 
rioting in other parts of the town. Bindon.csq. 

1 323. When, first, was your attention drawn to the 
districts of Sandy-row and Pound-street? — On the 12th 
July. 

1324. Was your attention directed at all to them 
before that? — No. 

1 325. Did you see any marching, or proceedings of that 
nature, or were they reported to you in that district 
previous to the 12th? — No, sir. 

1326. When first on the 12th was it that your atten- 
tion was called to the state of those districts ? — On the 
evening of Sunday, the 12th, about half-past five or 
six o’clock. I was coming out of my own lodgings, on 
my way to the Durham-street barracks, and I saw 300 
or 400 men marching arm-in-arm, and some of them 
with women on their arms. They had no banners or 
party emblems, except an orange lily in some of their 
button-holes. 

1 327. From what direction were they coming? — Front 
the Windsor direction. I saw a little way from the 
Botanic Gardens. 

1328. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Is Windsor 
beyond the Botanic Garden ? — Yes. 

1329. Mr. Commissioner Lynch You say there 

were about 300 or 400? — Yes; with some women, and, 
generally speaking, in fact, they were all respectably 
dressed men. 

1330. Did the 400, in your observation, form one 
body? — Yes ; they were marching by twos. 

1331. Were they formed in regular order of march ? 

— Yes ; two and two, marching after each other in 
double file — what I call “file-marching.” 

1332. You say you saw orange lilies with them? — 

Yes ; there were orange lilies in some of their button- - 
holes. 

1333. Could you say how many of them, as nearly 
as you can ? — I could not say. I hurried on as fast as 
I could, the head of the body was coming towards me, 
and I did not wish to be seen with them, and my way 
was their way. 

1334. They were coming up Durham-street? — Yes. 

1335. How many orange lilies would you say you 
saw ? — Perhaps I saw a dozen. I only saw the head 
of the column. 

1336. You proceeded towards Durham-street bar- 
racks? — I went into the barracks. 

1337. Did you see that body reaching Durham-street 
— state, when you got to your barracks, what you 
observed ? — I did not observe any thing further for a 
considerable time, until close on seven o’clock, when 
the service in the church commenced. 

1338. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Did not you see 
where they went? — They went into a cross street off 
Durham-street, between Grosvcnor-street and Durham- 
street. 

1339. Is that in the Sandy-row district? — Yes; 
within a few yards of the corner of Durham-street. 

1340. Did you hear any thing said by that body, or 
by any person to that body, at that time ? — Not a word. 

They appeared to me as if going to church, not a single 
man was without a Bible, or, at least, what I took to be 
a Bible. 

1341. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — You say that, 
when they went to this street, you did not see them. 

You cannot give the name of the street ? — I cannot ; 
it is a very short street, close to the church. 

1342. Is there any entrance from that street to the 
church? — No; the church is on one side of Durham- 
street, it is on the other, about 100 yards farther down. 

I do not think the street is marked on the map. 

1343. Is it a new street? — It is at right-angles to 
Durham-street; it runs parallel to Grosvenor-street, 
and I am not certain that it has a name — it runs into 
Stanley- street, in fact. 

1344. Had you observed any crowds, or any assembly 
at all, except the party who were marching at that 
time, in that district? — I saw a great many children, 
both girls and boys, but not any men. 

H 
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September 1345. Was there any assembling up to that time, 
1VL857. ti m t y 0U observed, in that district? — No. 

Harris 1346. Did you see any thing further after they 
Biadon.csq. marched down that street? — At seven o’clock, or a few 
minutes before, I was sitting in one of the back rooms 
of the barrack, and I recollect somebody called my 
attention. I went into the front room, and I saw a 
number of men that I took to be of the same party that 
I had seen on the Botanic road, walking into Dr. 
Drew’s church. One body, consisting of from sixteen 
to twenty men, filed into an enclosed space past the 
school-house, inside the railing. They filed round the 
yard and fronted ; then took off their hats, and took 
some sashes out of their hats, put them on, and went 
into the church. 

1347. Did they come out into the street? — No. 

1348. Was there a passage from that yard into the 
church ? — Yes. 

1349. They went into the church through that pas- 
sage? — Yes. 

1350. Except that party, did you see any other 
assembly with emblems going into the church ? — None 
whatever. 

1351. Was there a crowd assembled near the church? 
— A great many boys and girls and little children, six 
or seven years of age, who came there evidently to see 
what was going on. 

1352. Were there any men? — Yes, at the corner of 
Purple-row there were some men. 

1353. Up to that time were there any shouts on either 
side ? — •These children were cheering occasionally. 

1354. Cheering as the men went in? — Yes, cheering 
as' the men went in. 

1355. Did you hear any cries from any person? — No. 

1356. Did there seem to be any opposing party as- 
sembled ? — No, sir. 

1357. Did you see the whole body go into the 
church ? — No. 

1358. Were you in the church ? — No. 

1359. What next did you see after that? — At this 
time' there was a crowd assembling at the end of Pound- 
street, which is higher up than Dr. Drew’s church. 
There was a party of men sent there to prevent the 
parties getting into collision. 

1360. How many police had you at that time? — 
Thirty. 

1361. Were they all in that district? — Yes; they 
were assembled to preserve the peace. 

1 362. That was .all the force you had ?— Yes, for I am 
obliged to leave barrack-guards. I might have had 
thirty-one or thirty-two men. Speaking generally, thi. ty. 

1363. Had you any reason, up to that time, to ap- 
prehend a riot ? — No; I had made particular inquiries 
from people well acquainted with Belfast, and they told 
me that, in consequence of Belfast having been so quiet 
the previous J uly, there was no chance of disturbance. 
It is my duty to make inquiry to communicate with 
the magistrates on such occasions; and I did communi- 
cate with them, and told them that from the information 
I had received I did not consider that an extra force 
would be necessary, and none was applied for. 

1364. You had thirty men in that district? — Yes. 

1365. Mr. Commissioner Smyths ; — Did many remain 
outside the church during divine service? — A good 

. many people — principally boys, girls, and children. 

1366. Could you estimate the numbers? — Perhaps 
some 200 or 300 people, at different corners. 

1367- Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you proceed 
yourself to the people assembled at Pound-street? — Yes. 

1368. How many were there? — Perhaps the same 
number as at the other place — 200 or 300. 

1369. Did you see any weapons with any of the 
people ? — I saw sticks. 

1370. You say that when you saw them, you sent 
police ? — As well as I recollect we marched up to Bar- 
rack-street. 

1371. Detail what occurred? — I do not think any 
thing particular occurred, except some assaults on 
individuals. 

1372. Did you see cases of assaults? — No; I heard 
ot them. They were reported to me. 



1373. From your own observation, did you see any September 

riot or disturbance ? — No. 1 7, isw . 

1374. Did you see the parties coming out of the Harris 
church ? — No ; I did not know that they had come Bindon.csq. 
out until I saw the lights out, for I was at the police 
barrack. 

1375. Had the city police been there? — I do not 
know. 

1376. Did you see the city police that evening? — 

I did. But whether or no they were at the church I 
do not know. Some men were there certainly. 

1377. Did you see that occurrence which Mr. Tracy 
described, where a man drove on a car with orange 
lilies ? — I did not see it at all. 

1378. During that evening, did you observe any 
thing further ? — .Nothing further that i can recollect, up 
to a quarter to one. 

1379. At a quarter to one, what took place ? — I went 
home about half-past eleven ; and, being apprehensive 
of something occurring, 1 remained up till a quarter 
to one. 

1380. What made you apprehensive ? — Well, merely 
nervousness about July, having heard so much about 
it before. 

1381. Then, it was not from any communication you 
had received ? — No. About a quarter to one o’clock, 

I was about going to bed, when I heard some drums 
beating. I immediately came out, and went to the 
nearest barrack, and found the men in bed, for they 
had got enough during, the day. I went to Sandy-row, 
and found a crowd of eight or nine persons, principally 
women, and there I saw, in the middle of them, two 
little boys, beating drums. I gave the little boys a 
box in the ear each, and sent them about their business. 

"When I was coming back I heard drums beating on a 
road in continuation of Wesley-place, and which leads 
into the fields at the back of the poorhouse. 

1382. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Is that in the 

Sandy-row district? — Yes; it runs at the back of 
Sandy-row district. 

1383. Does it make part of what we call the Sandy 
row district ? — Certainly, I should say so. 

1384. What was the extent of that crowd ? — Some 
200 or 300 boys and girls as usual. 

1385. Were there any men in it? — -No; boys of 
seventeen or eighteen and girls. I there found a fel- 
low beating an immense drum. I seized him by the 
arm, and said he should cease, upon which some of the 
crowd said, “Put him out of that.” After some 
time they did cease beating the drum ; and then they 
wanted to get leave from me to go out into the 
country, to have a tune. I would not let them, and 
said, “If you do not cease you will put me to the neces- 
sity of calling up the Mayor.” After a good deal of 
talk they went home, and there was no more beating, of 
drums. 

1386. Had these persons any arms or sticks? — No; 
nearly every one had a girl upon his arm. 

1387. Did you observe any thing further that night? 

— Nothing further. 

1388. Were there any shots fired that night? — 

Really, it would be difficult to say on what night shots 
were not fired. I would not take on myself to say. 

1389. Before the 12th July, had you heard shotsfired? 

— Yes ; it is a constant practice. This morning, I 
heard them fired — I could not say by whom. 

1390. Mr. Commissioner Smythei — In those dis- 
tricts ? — Yes, in those districts. 

1391. Mr. Commissioner Lynch That was all you 

saw on the 12th,. what did you see on the 13th July? 

— On the 13th July, about half-past eight o’clock, a 
number of cars passed up Durham-street, and went 
round by College-street, North, boys and men. 

1392. Mr. O’Rorhe . — Was that in the morning or 
the evening ? — In the evening. During the day I ob- 
served nothing. 

1393. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you observe 
any thing then ? — Nothing. 

1394. How many were there? — Ten or twenty, or, 
perhaps, thirty. I did not see them all. 

1395. In what direction did they go? — They went 
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September down College-square, North, and I understood that they 
1?l 1Sa1, were going to a tea-party which, I heard, was given 



Harris that night. 

Bimlon, esq. 1396. Where? — Some place in town. I do not ex- 

actly know — in the Corn Exchange, perhaps. 

1397. What class of people were they? — Respect- 
able. 

1398. Mr. Commissioner Lynch What did you 

observe with regard to them ? — Some orange lilies with 
them — nothing more. 

1 399. Was it with the men ? — Upon my word, I 
believe the women had some too. 

1-400. Did that attract any attention in the neigh- 
bourhood through which they passed ? — Some cheering 
from the children at the corner of Purple-street. 

1401. Was there any opposition to them ? — No, not 
that I saw. They .were going through their own 
districts. 

1402. What did you observe after half-past eight 
o’clock? — Subsequently, about ten o’clock, I think it 
was, that the local police were driven from the end of 
Mill-street. I went there with a party of men, and 
they saluted me with a few stones. 

1403. Had you met the city police before? — Yes; 
they were not in a body. They were all about. Two or 
three men on their beats were driven from that quarter. 
I went down, and the stone- throwing ceased after a 
little. Some of my men were hit, but not severely, and 
we marched back, for this reason, that they were only 
one party, and I did not see the necessity of stopping 
there as long as they kept quiet. 

1404. Did you see windows broken ? — I saw some 
windows broken. 

1405. Where were they broken ? — at the corner of 
Hamill-strect and Mill-street. 

1406. Were they broken by the people of the Pound- 
street district ? — -I understood so, for I understood that 
Protestants lived in the houses. 

1407. What further did you observe? — The local 
police went down in a large body, and they were at- 
tacked again. 

1408. Did you go with them ? — Immediately after 
.them. 

1409. Did you see them attacked ?— I did. 

1410. How were they attacked? — With immense 
stones. 

1411. Did you see the body who attacked them? — 
I saw them running into the entries and alleys about. 
This place is full of entries and alleys, and every entry 
and alley was full of people; but when we went in we 
could not see anybody — at least they had all got into 
their houses. The stone-throwing ceased after a time. 

1412. Did you see the people collected in bodies ? — 
Yes ; I saw people collected at each of the entries. I 
saw a large crowd as I was coming down. The crowd 
went into the entries and alleys, arid back streets. 

1413. Could you estimate them — did they number 
1 00 ? — Some 300 or 400 ; they extended from the end 
of Barrack -street to Mill-street. 

1414. At what hour was this ? — At half-past ten 
o’clock. 

1415. Were the lamps lighted then? — Yes. 

1416. What further did you observe? — I have for- 
gotten to mention, there were drums beaten in Sandy- 
row on Monday, early in the evening. About seven 
o’clock I sent a small party of men to put a„stop to it. 
The constable was assailed witli stones, and he thought 
proper tp retire. I could not afford a large body of men. 
That was in the Sandy-row district. 

1417. Did you go down into the district yourself? — 

I did not. I was obliged to remain with the main body 
of men. 



1418. How many constables did you send ?— I sent 
down the men belonging to that particular station ; they 
consisted of three or four men. 

1419. Was it a single constable you sent? — No, 
three ; a constable is a sergeant or man in charge of a 
party. 

1420. The party was driven back — at least it was 
so reported? — No, not driven back; but they thought 
it prudent to retire, as they had. not a sufficient force. 



They did not come into collision -with the crowd in any September 
way. 17. 1857. 

1421 . Were there any stones thrown ? — I heard so. Harris 

1422. Did you see any tiring else in Sandy-row dis- Bindon.esq. 
trict at that time ? — No. 

1423. Were any shots fired in either district before 
eight o’clock? — I think there was a good number of 
shots fired on Monday night, in fact,. I am pretty certain, 
in both districts, but particularly in Cullintree-road, 
which extends up to Smitlifield. 

1424. Were there shots fired before eight o’clock, 
when the attack was made on the constables ? — I 
think so. 

1425. From both districts? — Yes, from both districts. 

They were answering each other, as it were. 

1426. Did you observe anything further? — Nothing 
further on Monday night. 

1427. Were you there on Tuesday? — On Tuesday 

1428. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — In either Sandy- 
row district or the other district, did you hear of, or 
was there reported to you, any personal injury being 
inflicted that night ? — No. 

1429. Were houses injured or property, as reported 
to you or as you saw ? — With the exception of those 
two or three houses in Mill-street, I did not hear of any 
houses being injured on that night, that I recollect. 

1430. These houses, as I understand, in Mill-street, 
were in the Sandy-row district ; — No, sir; in the other. 

1431. Who were the owners of these houses ? — I 
understand they were Protestants. 

1432. Were they Protestants residing in the Pound- 
street district? — Yes ; in Mill-street. 

1433. Did you hear of any injury to any houses in 
the other district ? — No, I did not, that I can recollect. 

1434. On Tuesday, what did you observe? — On 
Tuesday night there appeared to be immense crowds 
and great excitement in the Cullintree-road district. 

Immense crowds of people collected at the end of Pound- 
street and Cullintree-road, which is about the centre 
of Pound-street, running at right-angles to Pound- 
street ; and three constables were beaten about half-past 
ten, at the house of John Heyburn. 

1435. Were you present at that? — I was not. I 
went there with Mr. Tracy, when the report was brought 
to us that the constables were beaten, and we found the 
men lying on the pavement as described to you. 

1436. Were there crowds assembled in both districts 
at that time ? — There was excitement in both districts, 
and crowds were assembled. About Sandy-row, they 
appeared to be more scattered; they were in small 
groups here and there. In the other district, they were 
more concentrated. 

1437. What number would you estimate were in 
Pound-street ? — Several hundreds. 

1438. Did the detached groups in the other district 
form several hundreds ? — Certainly. 

1439. Were shots fired at that time? — Some few shots 
at that time. 

1440. Did you absolutely see the shots fired — did you 
see the flashes? — Yes, frequently. 

1441. Did you see any shots that were fired at any 
person ? — I could not say. The shots were fired out of 
yards, and I merely saw the flashes, with the exception 
of Wednesday night. On the same Tuesday night, I 
believe it was, the cavalry and my men had just entered 
the street called Mary-street, and there was a pistol fired 
from the lower end of it, right bang at us. 

1442. Did you see the person who fired it? — Yes, I 
saw the man at the corner, but he made off. 

1443. In what district was that ? — I think the parties 
pretty equally divided there. . 

1444. Was that in the Pound-street district? — It 
adjoins the Pound-street district; it is off the Falls- 
road. 

1445. Did that shot do any injury ? — No, sir. 

1446. Were any of your constables injured ? — 

Several of them were hit. 

1447. Were they injured ? — Not severely. 

1448. Were there any men of the constabulary injured 
severely during the riots of July'? — No. 

H 2 
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September 1449. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did any of them 
17^1857. „ et a gunshot wound ? — No. 

Harris 1450. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you see the 
Binclon.esq. city police at the riots of July? — Yes. 

1451. Did they evince a fear to go into Pound- 
street? — They evinced a strong desire to stay close 
to me. 

1452. Did they go in ? — I was told that one man, a 
Roman Catholic, accustomed to be on that beat, that he 
got a gentle warning to keep out of it. 

1453. Up to the 19th, I believe, the rioting con- 
tinued? — Yes. 

1454. You were in communication with Mr. Tracy 
during the whole of the riots? — Yes ; during the whole 
of the riots. Subsequently, on that Tuesday night or 
Wednesday night, five shots were fired at the cavalry 
and my men, at the corner of Pecl-sfreet. We saw the 
flash, not more than 100 yards off, and when we got up 
we saw the paper used as wadding burning. 

1455. Were those shots fired from the street? — Yes, 
or from O’Neill’s corner. 

1456. Did you go into the house? — We suspected 
that they came from a window in O’Neill’s house ; we 
went into the house and looked about, but we found we 
had no reason to suspect O’Neill, for he is a very res- 
pectable man, and an old constabulary man. We 
went into the next house — we searched. The family 
were not in. Two of the windows of that house were 
broken, which made us suspect it the more strongly. 

1457. Do you know who the next house belonged 
to ? — I do not. 

1458. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Tiiat was Tues- 
day ? — That was Tuesday or Wednesday night. I will 
riot be certain as to the night on which these five shots 
were fired. 

1459. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — During the day 
of Tuesday, was the place quiet? — Yes; except that 
my men had to keep an eye on the Albert-crescent 
quarter, where each party crosses coming from the mills. 
The young people seemed inclined to fight; but a few 
men were there, and they prevented them from coming 
into collision. 

1460. Did you hear any party cries during the 
week ? — 1 did not. 

1461. During the entire week? — No. 

1 462. Or see any party demonstration ? — Nor see any 
party demonstration. 

1 463. When the men were returning from the mills, 
you placed constables to preserve the peace? — Yes. 

1 464. Did you see any collision at that place ? — No, 
I did not. I was not generally at Durham-street dur- 
ing the day, for I was at other places. 

1465. Were there, men always on duty there? — 
Yes. 

1466. Yon continued your observation of that dis- 
trict during the whole of the week ? — During the whole 
of the time, we never got to bed till two or three 
o’clock in the morning. I continued my observation 
of the district during the whole week. I never got to 
bed till from two to four o’clock. 

1467. Was Wednesday night equally riotous? — The 
parties came into collision in the Pound-loaning, the 
night the cabin of the woman was attacked, that was 
Wednesday night. 

1468. Did you sec the attack? — Yes; I was among 
them. We made five prisoners. We rushed in on the 
parties, and several of the police were struck that 
night. 

1469. What was the name of the woman? — Dono- 
hue. 

1470. Where is her place? — On the road leading to 
the asylum — the continuation of Grosvenor-strcet. 

1471. Could you give the name of the road? — I 
think the general name is the Pound-loaning. 

1472. About how many did you sec attack the 
place? — ^Several hundreds. They were in collision 
when I came up, the two parties. 

1 473. How many were in collision ? — Several hun- 
dreds — X should say a couple of hundreds on each side. 

1474. Were they armed? — I saw no arms. They 
had stones, which appeared to be there in plenty. 



1475. Did you see any one injured by the stones? — September 

Some of my men were hit. 1 7 ' 185 7, 

1476. Did you see any of the crowd injured? — Yes ; Harris 

one boy was hit. Bindori.cisq. 

1477. With a stone? — Yes; he was one of the pri- 
soners we made. 

1478. What injury was done to tliatwoman’s house? — 

The doors and windows were broken. 

1479. Was the furniture injured? — I cannot say. 

1480. Were the doors taken down? — The fact of the 
matter is, that I was flying from post to pillar. I 
could not find time to inquire minutely into each cir- 
cumstance ; I was obliged to stay with my men. We 
were off immediately. We took five prisoners. 

1481. Did the five prisoners belong to several parties 
or to one? — There were three Protestants and two 
Roman Catholics, as I understood, at the police office. 

1482. Were they mixed together in the crowd, or 
were they separated? — I fancy they must have got 
together when they saw us coming, for I saw one 
fellow taking up a pair of stones right before me, when 
I rushed to seize this fellow, I scattered them, and they 
mixed together. 

1483. They formed a retreating crowd ? — Yes. 

1484. Do you know how long these people were in 
collision before you got up ? — From what I heard, not 
more than a couple of minutes. 

1485. They were in the Pound-street district? — It 
is on the verge of both districts. 

1486. People coming out of both districts use it as a 
common fighting-place ? — Precisely. 

1487. Did you observe any thing more that night? — 

Nothing more, except that there were shots fired. 

1488. Were they fired continuously during the whole 
week? — Shots were fired, at. night, from the different 
districts, and the lamps were all put out that night. 

Houses were broken in Albert-crescent, Brook-street, 
and Quadrant-street. Stones were piled at the various 
corners of the streets. The streets were regularly ripped 
up, and the stones piled. Mary-street, Cullintree-road, 
and Pound-street, were in such a state, that 1 heard Cap- 
tain Seagar, of the cavalry, repeatedly ordering his men 
to pick their steps. I never saw streets in such a state. 

1489. Were men stationed to. observe Cullintree- 
road? — I could not station men there, it would not have 
been safe. 

1490. Was the ripping up of the streets a work of 
time? — There was not an appearance of any thing of 
the kind up till dusk. Once it became dusk, the lamps 
were put out, and wc found these places were torn up — 
some six or seven yards of them were torn up, and the 
stones thrown into a pile. 

1491. What time would it have taken to tear up the 
streets ? — It appeared to me that it was the work of a 
minute, or some few minutes. 

1492. Did any of the police observe the people doing 
that ? — No ; we could not separate the men ; we were 
obliged to keep them together. 

1493. Any thing else that night? — No ; I do not 
recollect, except that that night there was a good deal 
of firing. 

1494. Can you add any thing further of your own 
knowledge— did you hear Mr. Tracy examined ? — No ; 
only for a short time. 

1495. During the daytime, on Thursday, was there 
any appearance of disturbance? — Nothing, except what 
I before mentioned, an apparent desire among those 
mill parties to attack each other. 

1496. Did you continue the men there? — Yes ; the 
men were out at meal times. 

1497. Well, on Thursday, what further did you 
observe ? — On Thursday there was a good deal of firing. 

The local police force were concentrated about Durham- 
street. There was a good deal of stone throwing at the 
end of Pound-street between both parties. 

1498. Did you observe any case of injury to pro- 
perty? — No, sir; I do not well recollect the different 
districts there was glass broken. Indeed, I believe 
there was scarcely a night that there was not glass 
broken, more or less. 

1499. Do you mean in both districts? — Yes; in both 
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September districts. There was an immensity of glass broken. 

17 , 1857. On the 14th, 443 panes of glass were broken in the 
Harris” Albert-crescent, Cullintree-road, Brooke-street, Quad- 
Biii don, esq. rant-street, and Stanley-street. 

1500. Mr. Commissioner S my the . — Is Albert Cres- 
cent Mr. Watson’s place ? — Yes. The firing continued 
up to 4 a.m. on the morning of Friday. 

1501. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — When you say 
continued, you do not mean continuous firing ? — There 
were a great number of shots. 

1502. From your observation would you say there 
must be a large quantity of arms in those districts ? — 
There must be an immense number of arms in both 
districts. This firing was carried on in Cullintree-road 
and that district. 

1503. Did you hear a number of shots fired all toge- 
ther ? — I heard a number of shots fired consecutively — 
six or seven shots in as many minutes or less. 

1504. What did you observe on Friday? — On Friday 
they commenced firing at each other in the fields. 

1505. Was that the first night that you saw that they 
fired at each other ? — I think so. 

1506. Were you within sight when the firing oc- 
curred? — Yes ; I was at Durham-street, which com- 
manded a view of it. 

1507. From what place did the shots proceed ? — 
From the neighbourhood of the place where the cabin 
is situated, that I told you is on the verge of both dis- 
tricts, near Mrs. Donohue’s cabin. 

1508. Describe the situation ? — It was in the fields — 
a lot of young boys scattered in the fields and behind 
hedges. 

1509. How far were they asunder when they were 
firing?— Some 300 or 400 yards. 

1510. Were they within range? — Yes, I should say 
so ; one boy was wounded on that night. 

1511. Was the wound inflicted by the firing you are 
now describing? — I should say so, for there was no 
other firing. 

1512. Did you see firing from any houses? — No. 

1513. Was that firing in an open place, or from 
hedges, or houses, or walls ? — No, not at the time I am 
speaking of. 

1514. Did you sec the place that was described as 
loopholed ? — Yes. 

1515. Did you see firing from that? — No, I did not 
remark firing from that one particularly. It was sub- 
sequently I saw it. I did not see the firing from it. 
I went to examine it with Mr. Tracy. We had some 
idea of occupying it, but it was not tenable, for it was 
open on three sides, and, therefore, it would not have 
been a proper military position. 

1516. Did you see firing from that place ? — I did not. 
I heard that there was, and I know they were firing a 
good deal from that direction. 

1517. Did you venture to disperse those who were 
fir in" ? — Yes, the cavalry and infantry did on that 
night. The cavalry had to load, but I was not present. 

1518. Did you see any thing further on that night 
after they dispersed? — On this Friday night there were 
such immense crowds of people in Cullintree-road 
that the magistrates determined to post military at the 
outlets, and search some of the houses. A good many 
people were found in the houses, I believe, but I was 
not at the search. A great number of people were 
seen leaving the district. We found wherg, the bricks 
came from. The streets there are built parallel, back 
to back. There are a lot of small brick walls dividing 
tlicir yards, and these walls were literally torn down. 

1519. In what places were these brick walls torn 
down ? — As well as I recollect, it was in Massereene- 
strect and Baker-street. All these streets are built 
back to back. There are eight streets branching off at 
right-angles to Cullintree-road, and these streets, 
every two, are built back to back, divided by small 
brick walls, if I may judge by those we entered. 

1520. Then there was no outlet except by the front? 
—No. 

1521. Were these walls stone ? — No. 

1522. Were any of these houses examined? — I do 
not think there was a general search made. I was not 



present with the magistrates. I was in the street with a September 
party of the men. I believe the local police went in with l: - I85 7 - 
the magistrates ? — Yes. Harris 

1523. You yourself saw tlicsQ walls ? — Yes. Bmdon.esq. 

1524. Were they recently torn down ? — Apparently so. 

1525. Did you see the bricks in the street — were 
they the same class of bricks ? — They were bricks, but 
I could not say that they were the same. 

1526. Did you observe anything further that night? 

— No ; the town became very quiet after that. That had 
the most salutary effect. 

1527. That was after Friday night? — Yes. 

1528. On Saturday what did you see? — Saturday 
they commenced operations earlier than usual. Gener- 
ally speaking, the town was quiet on the other evenings 
until dusk, but on Saturday they commenced at half- 
past six o’clock. On Saturday Mr. Watson’s houses 
were attacked. 

1529. For the second time? — The second time; they 
were attacked on Tuesday and Saturday. 

1530. Were you near the place when they were 
attacked ? — Within about 200 yards. 

1531. Did you see the crowds going to attack the 
houses? — Not going to attack, but attacking them. 

1532. Did you see where they came from? — No; 
but I saw where they went to. 

1533. In what direction? — To the Sandy-row district. 

1534. Did you see the doors taken down? — I saw 
the doors smashed, and the windows smashed in. 

1535. How many houses did you see injured? — I am 
not certain how many houses are in that place. 

1536. Were all the houses smashed? — All, with the 
exception of one or two. 

Mr. O’Rorlie There are eighty houses in that 

place. They form Albert-crescent, Brook-street, and 
the Quadrant. 

Mr. Bindon . — My Head Constable lives in one of 
the houses. Only four panes of glass were broken 
in his house. 

1537. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — With one ex- 
ception, were all the houses injured ? — Yes; it was done 
in less than five minutes. There was a plentiful sup- 
ply of stones immediately in front. Some of the win- 
dow curtains were brought into the centre of the street, 
and set fire to. But I did not see the shutters burned. 

There might have been a bit of timber burned when we 
were rushing in. 

1 538. At what hour of the day was that ? — About 
half-past six in the evening. 

1539. Was there a portion of the furniture of these 
houses brought out and injured ? — Not that I observed. 

There was a good deal of injury done to the furniture 
inside the houses from those stones. 

1540. Had persons got into the houses to take the 
curtains ? — I do not think so. The windows were all 
broken, and it would have been very easy to have seized 
the curtains. There was a good (leal of firing of pistol 
shots all the time. 

1541. Were pistol shots fired at the houses? — I 
cannot say. 

1542. Did you observe that any police had passed 
there ? — Not at that time. 

1543. At any time did police pass ? — Yes, two or 
three times. 

1544. In Albert-crescent? — Yes. 

1 545. How many houses does Albert-crescent con- 
sist of? — I think about twenty-two. 

1546. Did you describe that twenty of these twenty- 
two were injured ? — Yes ; there may be twenty-two or 
twenty-four : I say that twenty-two were injured. 

1547. How many men had you under your com- 
mand when you observed that? — Perhaps, some twenty 
men, from twenty to thirty men of the constabulary. 

1548. Were the city police with you at that time? — 

Yes ; there were some about at that time. 

1549. Do you know how many ? — I cannot say ; but 
now that I recollect, there must have been euy police 
there, for they were driven out of that immediately be- 
fore. Both city police and men of my own iluit I had 
sent had to withdraw, for their own safety. 

1550. Previous to the attack ? — Yes. 
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September 1551. Before the attack, did you see the crowd as- 
17^X857. semiring? — Yes; there was a crowd, and we were 
Harris watching them. 

Bnidon.osq. 1552. And they drove back the police in the first 
instance ? — They did not exactly drive hack the police, 
but the men saw that they could not hold their ground; 
besides, we were all anxious not to come into a collision, 
so as not to have occasion to use fire-arms. 

1553. Did they make any demonstration before the 
attack, that it was levelled at a particular place ? — No ; 
not that I saw ; they were collecting, but I did not 
know what for. 

1554. Had they fire-arms? — No. 

1555. Or any weapons? — No; I must say that I 
only saw them from a distance. 

1556. After the attack was made, what did you do ? 
— The military were called out, and we patrolled all 
the night. 

1557. Had they retreated before the military ad- 
vanced ? — The cavalry charged down the street. 

1558. Where were the cavalry at the time? — They 
.arrived a few minutes after ; they charged, and not 
one was captured. They were in the entries in a minute. 
We attempted to cut them ofF into the fields, but we 
could not. The Sandy-row party were just at their 
places. 

1559. Was there any of the opposite party assembled 
at the time that the attack was made on Mr. Watson’s 
houses? — I cannot say. The Cullintree-road side of 
Albert-crescent falls back. On the other side I had a 
better view. 

1560. You did not see any assembly of the Pound- 
street people up to that time? — No; not till I went 
with the cavalry, when I saw them running into their 
houses. 

1561. This was before the ordinary time of rioting? — 
Fully three hours ; the ordinary time was half-past nine 
o’clock. 

x 1562. There was firing? — A good deal of firing 
until almost nine o’clock on Sunday morning, from both 
parties. It ceased about twelve o’clock, and was resumed 
again about a quarter or half-past four in the morning. 

1563. Was there a cessation by both parties during 
the intervening time? — Except a dropping shot now 
and again. 

1564. On Sunday, did you observe anything? — On 
Sunday morning, the faces of the houses in both dis- 
tricts were literally speckled with the firing that took 
plate. On Saturday we first loaded. On Sunday, it 
was found necessary to order my men to load again, and 
ten of them were placed as loaded sentries at the corners 
of those streets on both sides ; and they got orders, if they 
were fired at, to fire. Then I marched the remainder of 
the party through the town and the Cullintree-road dis- 
trict, with Dr. M'Gee, and at each corner of the streets, 
we made them halt and spring their ramrods, to show 
that they were loaded. I then told the people that, if they 
threw stones, we would certainly fire on them. That 
ended what is called the J uly riots. On Monday morn- 
ing detachments came in. One hundred men came in 
during Sunday night and Monday. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Rorke. 

1565. Prior to Sunday, the 12th July, had you heard 
any music in your neighbourhood, or the neighbour- 
hood of Sandy-row. You said you lodged in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Botanic-road? — Yes. I repeatedly 
hear the sound of drums in that district. 

1566. Could you charge your recollection whether 
you heard them on Saturday, the 11th? — Certainly. 

1567. And fifes ? — I did not hear fifes. I heard drams. 

1568. Can you say whether you heard them on the 
10 th ?— No. 

1569. Did you hear them on the 9th ? — I cannot say 
previous to that. It does not follow that because Hive 
on the Botanic-road that I am always there. There is 
a constable in charge of that district, and he will be 
able to tell you. 

1570. But, prior to the 12th, did you on more than 
one occasion hear music coming from the Sandy-row 
district ? — I have repeatedly heard music. I look on 



it as a matter of course, I have heard it so often. So September 
long as they stick to their own district, I do not take 17 ' 1857 - 
any notice of them. Harris - 

1571. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Was that music Bindon.esq. 

any party tune ? — I do not think it was any tune at all. 

My impression is, that the music is principally played 
by little boys. I saw them repeatedly.. 

1572. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did you happen to see any 
procession of people playing music from Sandy-row, 
along the -Botanic-road? — Never ; I heard of it in the 
papers, and made inquiries about it, and could not find 
out that such had been the case. 

1573. Did you see a body of people going along the 
streets or road, playing music? — Never; not since I 
came to Belfast. 

1574. But on the 11th you heard music? Yes. 

1575. On the 12th, you went up to some boys who 
were playing a drum in Sandy-row? — Yes. 

1576. Did you observe, in passing through Sandy- 
row, any party emblems ? — No. 

1577. Did you look at the windows of the houses ? 

I did not. 

1 578. Did you see any orange lilies ? — I did not pass 
during the day more than once or twice. 

1579. I am not confining you to a date — during the 
entire time of the riots ? — I might have passed through 
Sandy-row once or twice. 

1580. When you did go through Sandy-row, did you 

see orange lilies stuck in the windows of the houses? 

Yes ; in houses opposite Albert-crescent. 

1581. That is a short distance ? — Yes ; on the verge. 

1582. Did you see an orange arch ? — No. 

1583. Mi-. Commissioner Smythe .— Can you fix the 
date you saw the orange lilies ? Was it before the 12th ? 

— No ; several days subsequently. 

1584. Mr. O’Rorke . — On the 12th, you say you saw 

this crowd marching in procession, two and two ? Yes. 

1585. Going down the Botanic-road, and towards 

Dr. Drew’s church, into the Sandy-row district ? Yes. 

1586. Were they accompanied by a crowd of people ? 

Yes; I think a number of people joined them as they 
passed along. 

1587. Could you tell the Commissioners the number 
who joined them ? — I cannot say. I got out as the head 
of the procession was coming up to my house. I 
hurried on as quick as I could to Durham-street. 

1588. Were there as many accompanying the pro- 
cession as there were numbers in the procession ? I 

should say, more. They were collecting little boys as 
they went along. I saw numbers of boys joining. 

1589. From the time you saw them, were they 1 with- 
in the boundary of the borough ? — I should say so. I 
saw them at Mount Charles, past Prospect- terrace. 

1590. That is on this side of the Botanic Gardens ? 

— Yes. 

1591. Is not that Botanic-road one of the .prin- 
cipal thoroughfares in the neighbourhood of the town 
of Belfast ? — Yes. 

1592. Were those parties who were in the procession 

walking in the centre of the road, or on the footway ? 

In the centre of the road. 

1593. Where were those walking who accompanied 
them ? — On either side. 

1594. On either side on the pathway? Yes. 

1 595. Did they block up the thoroughfare ? The 

centre of it was blocked up, most decidedly. 

1596. Were the footways difficult to pass more 
than ordinarily ? — I should think not. The crowd ap- 
peared to me to be in the centre of the road. 

1597. But there were a good number on the foot- 
path, you say ? — Yes ; But I took, as I have repeatedly 
said, but a very cursory observation. I was hurrying 
on to my men, fearing something might occur. 

1598. But the road was blocked up ? — The centre of 
the road was. 

1599. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Could a car pass ? 

— I should say a car could not pass without somebody 
moving. The crowd were in the centre ; there were a 
lot of outsiders who should have left the way. 

1600. Mr. O’Rorke — You told us some of those 

parties in the procession had orange lilies ? Yes. 
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September 1601. From your observation, could you tell how 
17 ’ 1S57 ~ many had orange lilies ? — I have already stated some 
Harris ten or twelve. 

Bindon, esq. 1602. Had any of those who accompanied that pro- 

cession orange lilies, that you saw ? — I did not observe ; 
I was minding the procession, not the people. I merely 
looked at them. 

1603. Is there a constable in charge of the Botanic- 
road, and that district ? — Yes ; there is a man named 
Ci'Others, right opposite my lodgings ; I see him there 
daily. 

1604. Mi-. Commissioner Smythe . — Is he one of your 
body ? — No. He is one of the local police. 

1605. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did you see Crothers, or any 
other constable, on the Botanic-road, while that proces- 
sion was passing ? — I cannot charge my memory that I 
did or did not. I cannot say either, for I was not look- 
ing for him. 

1606. He is the last description of man you would 
look for, if there was any thing to be done ? — I will not 
say that. I always found the men very civil when I 
wanted any thing from them. 

_ 1607. How far did you follow the procession ? — I 
did not follow them. I went on before them. 

1608. Well, how far did you go on before them? — I 
very soon outstripped them. I had gone home to dine. 
I was fearful of any thing occurring, and I hurried to 
my men. It was after I got into Durliam-street, that 
I saw them going into the place I have mentioned. 

1609. Did they pass along the beat of that man Cro- 
thers ? — I do not know what his beat is. I presume it 
is where I see him constantly passing my door, at Allen’s 
shop. I presume that is his beat, as I see him con- 
stantly there, and from that to my barracks. 

1610. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Did you, during 

the week, hear any offensive expression or party cry ? 
— Not that week. 

1611. Mr. O' R or he . — At any time? — At any time. 

1612. Do you mean to tell the Commissioners that 
you cannot charge your recollection with any offensive 
expression being used during the week ? — I mean to 
tell the Commissioners, and to tell you too, that I did 
not hear any offensive expressions. 

1613. You were surprised at that? — No. I see it is 
a thing of constant occurrence by the police reports, 
but it does not follow that I am to hear it. 

1614. You have no doubt that it was the same party 
that went into Dr. Drew’s church you saw marching? 
— I have no moral doubt about it. 

1615. Did you know before that that a sermon was 
to be preached to the Orangemen by Dr. Drew on that 
day ? — I heard it reported that evening or the day 
before. 

1616. So that when you saw them coming down you 
arrived at the conclusion that they were going to hear 
Dr. Drew preach ? — Precisely. I heard that they were 
coming from Mr. Wrixon’s church. I heard that they 
were a party who went to attend service in Mr. Wrixon’s 
church in the morning. I did not see them going out 
in the morning. 

1617. Do you know if Mr. Wrixon preached? — 
I know nothing about it. 

1618. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Is Mr. Wrixon’s 

church in the town?— No; it is a mile or a mile 
and a-half from the town, at Mr. Wallace Legg’s, at 
Malone. 

1619. Mr. O'Rorke — Does the Botanic-road lead to 
Malone ? — Yes. 

1620. You say that some of them robed themselves 
with scarfs or ribbons that they took out of their hats? 
—Yes. 

1621. That was at the rere of the church at the side 
of the school-house? — I think it is at the end of the 
church, to be particular. 

1622. The end of the church next Sandy-row? — It 
was. 

1623. There is a yard there? — Yes. 

1624. Now, at the rere of Dr. DreVs. church, and 
next Sandy-row, there are school-houses erected in 
connexion with that church ? — Yes. 

1625. Are they not thrown back towards the insti- 



tution ground? — Yes; and the place is enclosed by an September 
iron railing, which runs in a line with the street. I7,iss7. 



1626. There is a vacant space between the school- Harris 

house and Durliam-street ? — Yes. Bindon, eisq. 

1627. And that is enclosed by an iron railing? — Yes. 

1628. An open railing? — Yes. 

1629. So that any person passing could see what was 
being done in the yard? — Yes. 

1630. Was it in that yard that they put on the 
orange scarfs ? — It was. 

1631. Some ten or twelve of them ? — Some sixteen 
or twenty. 

1632. Did all that body pass into that, or only that 
sixteen or twenty? — I think only those sixteen or 
twenty people. I was in a window of the barrack, 
and I was wondering what they were at, seeing them 
go in, and tile round, and take off their hats. 

1633. Then the rest of the body must have gone in 
by the entrance in College-street, North? — No, there 
is an entrance there. There is an end door. 

1634. Mr. Commissioner Lynch .- — Was the door of 
the church, by which they entered, the door by which 
any of the public could enter? — Certainly. 

1635. The door through which the sixteen or twenty 
entered, was it a door through which the public enter? 

—I think so. 

1636. So far as you saw, it was not a door peculiarly 
for them? — No. I think they went in by the door 
opposite the coiner of Durliam-street, where I have 
gone in myself. 

1637. Mr. O'Rorke . — Suppose the gates of the- 
school-house yard were closed, could any person go by 
that door into the church ? — I really cannot say. 

1638. Now, Mr. Bindon, did you see Dr. Drew that 
evening ? — I did not. 

1639. Out of the police barrack window that you. 
were looking out of, could you observe persons in that 
church? — I could see their outlines, but. I did not 
remain much at that window. 

1610. Could you see the pulpit ? — No. I went in to 
write my report to Government, and I could not stay 
to watch them. 

1641. You mentioned a place called Purple-row. I 
take for granted that is in the Sandy-row district? — It 
is a continuation of College-square, North, running 
into Sandy-row district. 

1642. You mentioned May-street? — Yes. 

1643. You say that is a mixed street. Could you 
tell the Commissioners the number of houses that were 
broken belonging to Catholics in that street ? — Eight 
houses, as returned to me. 

1644. Mi'. Commissioner Lynch Was that the- 

whole amount of houses broken ? — The whole amount. 

1645. Eight houses broken? — There were twenty- 
two in Lemon-street. 

1646. How many houses in May -street? — I cannot 
say, there are so many cross streets. 

1647. There were eight houses broken belonging to 
Catholics ? — Yes. 

1648. Were there any houses besides those eight in 
that street ? — Decidedly, there must be. 

1649. What do you mean by broken ? — The windows 
were broken — the glass, but not the doors. 

1650. Could you give me an idea of the number of 
houses in May-street? — I really could not. I have 
been in the street, but it is mixed up with the other 
streets, and it was at night I was in them. The con- 
stable of the district could tell precisely. 

1651. Are there twice as many as eight? — I should 
say so. I do not very well recollect the street, for it is 
a long time since I was in it. 

1652. Mr. O'Rorke — Who was the officer in charge 
of the military — I mean the infantry ? — Major Hood 
was in charge of the entire cavalry and infantry. 

1653. With regard to the two districts, Pound-street 
and Sandy-row, could you tell the Commissioners the 
portion of time your force and their force gave to each 
district? — Well, I think wc were only tlu-ce or four 
times down in Sandy-row — that is, down through the 
whole district. The fact of the matter was, Durliam- 
street was the rallying point. Alarms were coming 
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September ever y five minutes. We went where the alarms came 
17^1857. from . We were all engaged marching and counter- 
Harris marching from six in the evening till four in the morning. 

Bindon,esq. 1(354. 'Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was there any- 
body charged with bringing the alarms ? — Sometimes, 
the local police ; sometimes, civilians. The local police 
were charged with that duty, I believe. 

1655. The local police were charged with the duty 
of apprizing you where it was necessary to act? — Pre- 
cisely so. 

1656. Mr. O'Rorke So that you had not the same 

opportunity of observing the tactics of the Sandy-row 
gentlemen that you had in the Pound-street district?—— 
No, I had not. I used to go home that way until 
one or two threatened to beat me. Then I went by the 
railway. 

1657. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — They threatened 
to beat you ? — Some children told me that il they 
got me up there again they would lick me. 

1658. Mr. O'Rorlic. — You were not afraid? — No. 

1659. Put the children told you you would be 
beaten ? — I was arresting some men one night, in con- 
sequence of that they pelted me, and they threatened 
to beat me. They thought I was a bad Protestant 
when I arrested some of their own party. 

1 660. From your experience, they had not to threaten 
the local police force as they did your party ? — I know 
nothing of the local police force. 

1661. The same ground of complaint that lay against 
you would not lie against them?— I do not know what 
ground of complaint lay against them. 

1662. You went through the’ district only three or 
four times? — The entire force went three or four times 
through it. I sometimes went home at night by Sandy- 
row. and the constable said it would be as well to go 
in future by the Ulster Railway. I went there before, 
and I would go there now. 

1663. Albert- crescent you described as containing 
twenty-two houses ?— Yes. 

1664. Do you know Brook-street? — Yes. 

1665. Do you know Quadrant-street?— Yes. 

1666. Do those streets belong to Mr. Watson?—! 
am aware that those streets form part of Mr. Watson’s 
property. 

1667. Are Mr. Watson’s houses new? — They are 
new-looking. 

1668. Brooko-street and Quadrant-street open out 
into the Crescent, and at the end open into the Pound- 
loaning? — Into Cullintrce-road. 

1669. Do you know M'llhone’s public-house? — Yes. 

1670. Did you make an examination of that house? — 
I did not. 

1671. Were you in it at all? — Never. 

1672. Did you hear what magistrate it was who 
made the search there? — I did not. 1 think it was Dr. 
Magee. 

1673. Were not these houses in Brooke-street, the 
Crescent, and Quadrant-street, all occupied, so far as 
you know, up to the 12tli July ? — Yes, all ; except two 
or three returned to me as vacant in Albert-crescent. 
One of them had thirty-three panes broken, the others 
twenty- two. 

1674. Have you a return of the number of panes 
broken in those three streets? — Yes. 1 have it before 
me, in Albert-crescent, eighty-seven panes of glass ; 
Brooke-street, forty-four; Quadrant-street, twenty; 
Guilin tree-road, eighty. I have the names of the par- 
ties, their religion, and the number of panes of glass 
that were broken. 

1675. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — They were all 
broken in that week? — Yes. 

1676. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Will you give us 
a copy of that? — Certainly. 

1677. Mr. O'Rorke. — How many houses are now 
vacant in Albert-crescent? — I cannot tell. Several 
are now occupied by the constabulary. 

1678. How many?— I think, six or seven. 

1679. They had been previously occupied? — I be- 
lieve so. 

1680. Those windows were broken on the 14tli? — 
Yes. 



1681. Did you see them in course of being re- September. ' 

paired ? — I cannot say ; I might have seen them. ibiffr. 

1682. Were they repaired ? — I cannot tell you. Harris 

1683. Were there any windows re-broken on Satur- Bindon.csq. 

day? There were; and, I can tell you, they were 

broken with a vengeance, too. 

1684. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Saturday, the 
18th? — Saturday was the 18th. 

1685. Now, will you tell the Commissioners, if you 
can, about how many houses were stripped of their 
doors and windows in Albert-crescent, and Brooke- 
street, and Quadrant-street? — I did not see any in 
Brooke-street or Quadrant-street. In the Crescent I 
should say there were about twelve. 

1686. Did you see them without doors? — I saw the 
doors broken away and lying there, in all directions. I 
recollect that the corner house was completely wrecked. 

1687. In the rear of Stanley-street ? — Not the rear 
of Stanley-street, it must be, I think, in the rear of 
Queen’s-place. 

1688. I mean the street that opens into Albert- 
square, to come up Sandy-row? — Not opposite Albert- 
crescent, but lower down. 

1689. Opposite Mr. Hind’s mill? — The back of those 
houses are in the open space. 

1690. Are there not a great number of small entries 
and lanes opening out into Albert-crescent? — There 
are two, North Queen’s-place and Albert-street-place. 

1691. And there are windows in those houses, look- 
ing out into a field, and there are a parcel of oificc- 
houses not so high up in the field ? — Yes. 

1 692. Now, people firing out of those windows and 
those yards, could they not fire into Albert-crescent 
houses ? — Certainly. 

1693. Is it not the fact that there was a constant 
firin'* kept up from those places I have mentioned? — 

I have heard that such was a fact. But I was not there 
always. I saw shots fired there, and I heard a good 
deal from the military ; I heard the officer say, that one 
shot passed close over the men’s heads. 

1694. They command a view of the Crescent ?— Yes, 
a side view. 

1695. Will you tell the Commissioners what diffi- 
culty there was for you and the combined force of police 
and military in going down and seeing who were in 
those house's? — I do not see any difficulty, if such was 
the case, I could see no difficulty whatever about it. 

1696. Was that done? — Not to my knowledge. There 
Was a skirmishing party sent there one night, we pro- 
ceeded into those streets, one boy was seized in a field, 
with a quantity of bullets and caps, and a bullet-mould 
in bis pocket. Two or three persons were arrested 
by my men. 

1697. You did not see the lamps put out in any of 
the streets ? — I did not see lamps put out, except one at 
the corner of Leeds-street. 

1698. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — What district 
was that in? — It was in Sandy-row. That lamp was 
put out every night, to the best of my recollection. 

1699. Mr. O’Rorke Do you know Tea-lane? — I 

do. That is in the centre of Sandy-row. 

1700. Did you ever visit that street during the riots 

of the 12th of July when it was in a state of total dark- 
ness ? I do not recollect ; in fact, I did not know where 

Tea-lane was until lately. I know where it is now, but I 
did not know then. I do not know of any lamps being put 
out, except where I mentioned, and in Cullintrec-road. 

1701. Will you tell me the number of houses wrecked, 
or broken into, in Sandy-row district? — In Stanley- 
street there were nineteen. 

1702. Who were the occupants of those houses — of 
what religious denomination? — I really cannot tell. 

1703. Mr. Watson’s houses were wrecked? — They 
were. 

1704. Were not the houses you speak of occupied by • 

Roman Catholics? — No information was returned, to 
me on the subject. Opposite Albert-crescent there were 
twenty-seven panes of glass broken in a small block of 
houses, at the end of Cullintree-road, but that is not in 
Sandy-row. I did not see any others from the 12tli to 
the 1 9th. 
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September 1 705. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Does that purport 
n, 1S57. to be a general return of the houses injured during 
Harris" t ' iat wec ^ ? — Of such houses as were reported to us as 
Bindon.csq. injured during that week. 

1706. Do you mean to say that in Sandy-row district 
there were no houses, except the nineteen in Stanley- 
street that were reported, which were injured? — None 
others were reported. In fact, I never heard that there 
was one. 

1 707. Mr. O’Rorke Can you tell the Commissioners 

how many Catholic families had to leave the Sandy-row 
district? — Indeed I cannot. That is not returned yet. 

1708. There were two little boys shot? — Yes, and a 
girl. 

1 709. Do you know the age of the little boys ? — I 
believe they were young. They were brought to hos- 
pital. 

1710. About what age? — I really cannot say. 

1711. What were their names? — Maria Tynan, 
Adam Ward, and Patrick Murphy. 

1712. What day were they shot on? — On Saturday, 
the 18th. 

1713. What hour in the evening? — About half-past 
six o’clock. 

1714. The three were not together? — No. 

1715. Were they playing at marbles at the time they 
were shot ? — I cannot say. 

1716. One of them had his leg amputated? — So I 
understand. 

1717. Where were they when they were injured ? — I 
cannot tell. 

1718. Where was the girl when she was injured? — I 
heard it said she was standing at her own door in Cul- 
lintree-road, or in that district. 

1719. So s that if people were injured in Cullintrce- 
road, it was because you did not succeed in keeping the 
Sandy-row people out of it? — We succeeded in keeping 
the Sandy-row people out, but not in keeping their 
bullets out. 

1720. Do you know the situation of Pound-street? — 
Yes. 

1721. And of Brown-street andBrown-square ? — Yes. 

1722. Brown-street and Brown-square are on one 
side of Pound-street? — Not at all; they are far away 
from it. Brown-street and Brown-square are in Smith- 
field districts. They are not connected in any way. 
There are several intermediate streets. Pound-street, 
the Pound-loaning, Cullintree-road, bounded on one 
side by Sandy-row, were the scene of all the excite- 
ment. Immense crowds of people collected there — 
strangers were seen from other districts. The fact of it 
was, they did not let us alone, and we did not let them 
alone. I acted, wherever I saw the excitement, under 
the orders of the magistrates. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

1723. How long have you been Sub-Inspector of 
Police ? — Nearly twelve years. 

1724. How long have you been in Belfast? — Ten 
months. 

1725. You have been stationed in other places out of 
the North ? — I never was in the North till I came to 
Belfast. I was down in 1849 on temporary duty. 

1726. You have been in many other places on the 
12th July? — I was at Kate’s Bridge on the 17th of 
March, and on a 12th of July at Banbridge, and the 
neighbourhood of Dolly’s Brae. 

1727. What part of Ireland have you been stationed? 
— At Trim, in the County of Meath, and at Bagnals- 
town, in the County of Carlow. 

1728. On the 12th July there was rioting there? — 
No. And, although I was six years on the banks of 
the Boyne, I never saw any rioting. The Boyne runs 
through Trim. 

1729. Was the Orange Association very extensive 
there. Are there any Orangemen in that quarter ? — I 
do not know. 

1730. Do you not belieTe there were not? — I do 
not know whether there are or not. 

1731. You are only ten months here? — That is all ; 
not ten months quite yet, until the end of the month. 



1732. And, since you came, you, of course, antici- nt 

pated that there would be rioting about the 12th? — I l7 ’ 185 
did, because I heard a good deal about it. Harris 

1733. Did that gathering of Orangemen, in the Biudon;( 
centre of the street, with orange lilies, did it not appear 

to you that it was a party procession ? — No, I think 
not. There were no flags. I would not consider it so. 

1734. Would you not consider orange lilies party 
emblems? — They are certainly, but I do not know 
whether they are brought under the act or not. 

1735. With regard to the music you heard on pre- 
vious occasions, do you not believe that the tunes were 
intended for “ Croppies, lie down” and the “ Protestant 
Boys?” — It appeared to me to be a regular drumming. 

1736. Did you ever hear those tunes played ? — Fre- 



quently. 

1737. Do you not believe they were intended to 
represent those tunes ? — I do not know, and cannot tell 
the intention of anybody; it appeared to me to be a 
regular drumming. I cannot tell what they meant to 
• play. I have not the slightest idea of what the tune was. 

1738. Did you ever observe any dislike evinced towards 
yourself or the Constabulary force ? — On whose side. 

1 739. On any side ? — Indeed I did ; we were pelted 
with stones by one party. 

1740. What party? — The Pound-street and Cullin- 
tree-road party ; we were pelted every place by them. 
There were five shots came from Peel-street at us. 

1741. Is not that a first-rate Protestant-street ? — I 
do not know what is the religion of the street. I do 
not know who lives in it. I have been there, but it is 
outside the. district altogether. 

1 742. Xou say you were threatened by a party in 
Sandy-row, that you would be beaten if caught there 
again ? — Some persons said, after I arrested a boy, that, 
when they would catch me up there again, I would get it. 

1743. Did not some people in Sandy-row consider it 
was very improper of you, being a Protestant, to arrest 
them? — Well, I heard some persons cry out, “ You are 
a set of bloody Papishes, like the rest.” 

1744. I suppose they expected, as you are a good 
Protestant, that you should not arrest them? — I do not 
know what they expected ; but I tell you what they 
said. I got hold of a little boy, as I thought, but found 
afterwards that it was a little girl. In going away I 
got behind my men, and they threw stones after me. 

1 745. Did you not consider that as an expression of 
the public opinion of that district? — I did not, because 
I was constantly in the district. I went home every 
night through it at all hours. 

1 746. Now, did it not appear that there was a greater 
antipathy, on the part of the working classes of the 
Roman Catholic population to the local than to the 
constabulary force ? — I should say so. 

1747. Did that feeling appear to be very deeply 
rooted ? — Indeed, I could not say. 

1748. From the experience you have, can you say 
that feeling is deeply rooted ? — I never saw any thing 
of it until that. I never heard any thing of it. 

1749. If you could observe any difference of feeling, 
did it not appear stronger in Pound-street against the 
local force? — I do not think there is any feeling 
against the constabulary in Sandy-row. In Pound- 
street I have had proof of it. • 

1750. You ought to be a good opinion on the sub- 
ject? — I really do not think there is any feeling to- 
wards the constabulary there. 

1751. I want to know, do you believe there is or 
not ? — I do not believe there is on their part. I never 
knew it to be the case. 

1752. Did not a constable report to you that a pistol 
had been snapped at him several times in Sandy- 



1753. Do you know the constable called Cunning- 
ham? — Yes ; he is one of my own men. 

1754. Did you hear any thing from him ? — I cannot 
charge my memory. He may have mentioned it to me. 
Stone-throwing and shooting was looked on as a matter 
of course. 

1 755. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do you know what 
became of the Protestants who were arrested with arms 

I 
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September in their hands? — They were dealt with at the petty 
17^1857. 8ess i onSj an d I have the arras still in my possession. 

Harris 1756. Five were seized ? — Two or three with arms. 

Bindou,csq. The arms are still in my custody. 

1757. Mr. Rea . — Are the police in the habit of 
looking after secret societies? — Yes. 

1758. You still keep on the alert after Ribbon So- 
cieties? — Yes. It is part of our duty, if such things 
are brought under our notice. 

1759. Do you look after gun clubs that might be 
formed by Roman Catholics or Ribbonmen? — Certainly. 

1760. Have you ever inquired whether the Orange 
lodges are not gun clubs ? — I never did. I was always 
led to believe, from what I heard, they were very well 
armed. 

1761. "Was it not always considered, necessary by the 
master of the lodge that they should be armed ? — I can- 
not say. I know nothing of the masters of lodges. I do 
not believe there was an Orangeman in those riots. 
They were principally boys, of eighteen or nineteen. 

1762. Did you ever find out whether the Orangemen 
have secret signs and passwords ? — I cannot say. 

1763. Do you think you could ascertain? — I do not 
think I could, if they were wide awake. 

1764. Did you ever hear of the oath administered in 
. an Orange lodge? — No ; I know nothing of them. 

1765. You are only in the habit of looking after the 
Ribbonmen ? — I never had to look after the Ribbon- 
men ; we have none of them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

1766. Do you think, in the tunes you heard, you 
could recognise the spirited one of the “ Battle of the 
Boyne”? — Really, I cannot say I ever heard the tune. 

1 767. Can you say that, on the evening of the ser- 
mon at Dr. Drew’s church, when you were there, that 
party tunes were played in the streets of Belfast ? — 
Certainly not. 

1768. You stated that there was a party of 400 
there — from what quarter did they come ? — They came 
from Sandy-row side. 

1 769. Did they appear to be inhabitants of Sandy- 
row ? — I cannot say. I do not know any body in 
Sandy-row, or any of the parties who formed the con- 
gregation. 

1770. Did any of the people who formed the con- 
gregation go into the church, carrying weapons in their 
hands of any kind? — Not one. 

1771. And the females who accompanied them, were 
they female relatives of those people ? — I should sup* 
pose so, that is the natural conclusion. 

1772. Had these people left the church before there 
was any symptom of disturbance ? — I believe there were 
three or four assaults made on them; at the end of 
Pound-street I heard of people rushing out of an open 
yard on them. 

1773. Was that the very first symptom of disturbance 
you beard of in Belfast ? — I believe so. 

1774. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Were those as- 
saults committed within your view? — They were not. 

1775. Were those assaults reported to you imme- 
diately ? — Immediately. 

1776. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — By whom were 
they reported ? — I cannot say. 

1777. Mr. Falkiner Did you hear of any retalia- 

tion on the part of the congregation of Dr. Drew ? — 
No, I did not. 

1 778. Do you connect the congregation in Dr. Drew’s 
church in any way with the subsequent riots? — De- 
cidedly not ; they were all very respectable and steady- 
looking men, and, I should say, above the labouring 
classes, altogether; they were very well dressed, and 
wore white kid gloves. 

1779. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Did you ever 

observe any of the same class that attended Dr. Drew’s 
church in the rioting ? — Never. 

1780. Mr. Falkiner You stated that the first occa- ' 

sion of house-wrecking was a house at the corner 
of Hamill-street? — In Mill-street, about the corner of 

^ Hamill-street. 

1781. In what district is that situated ? — I believe, in 



the Smithfield district, which is part and parcel of the Sejitember 
Pound-street district. ivm?. 

1782. Do know whether the house that was injured Harris 

is the house of a Protestant or Roman Catholic ? — I do Bindon.esq. 
not of my own knowledge ; I heard yesterday that it 
was the house of a Presbyterian. 

1783. Do you believe that to be the first instance of 
house-wrecking in Belfast in 1857 ? — I believe it was. 

1784. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — "Whose house was 
that in Mill-street ? — I cannot say. Hamill-street runs 
into Mill-street, nearly opposite Millfield ; Hammond- 
street is a different street. 

1785. Mr. Falkiner. — What was the first instance 
of firing on the authorities, either civil or military, 
that came under your notice? — The pistol-shot was 
fired on Tuesday or Wednesday. I am only conjec- 
turing it was fired at us. 

1786. Was that the first instance? — It was the only 
instance in which a shot was fired near us. 

1787. In what district was it fired ? — I could not say. 

1788. What party principally lives there? — I cannot 
say. I believe the parties are pretty equally divided there. 

1789. Was there any obstruction of a serious nature 
such as to prevent their operation offered to the au- 
thorities, civil or military, by the Protestant party? — 

I cannot say that there was. There was great difficulty 
in getting them in out of the streets. 

1790. Were all the movements of the cavalry, the 
military, and constabulary directed to the district of the 
Pound and Cullintree-road ? — They were, chiefly. 

1791. You know of no instance of a lamp being put 
out, except the one at the corner of Sandy-row ? — That 
was the only one I observed, but it may have been the 
case without my observing it. The fact of the matter 
is, that my attention was directed to all Belfast, and I 
had no time to observe any thing. 

1792. Do you know the name of the Roman Catholic 
policeman who desired that the party should move on? — 

I merely heard of something of the kind from Mr. 

Lindsay. 

1793. Itwasat the time of those riots? — Itwas,Ithink. 

1794. "With regard to Lemon-street, do you know of 
any Protestant houses wrecked there? — There were 
thirty-nine houses of Protestants, and twenty-two of 
Catholics. 

1795. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — After the 19th, 
was order restored in the town ? — Yes, up to the 6th 
of September. 

1796. Did the firing continue in the two districts in 
the intermediate time? — Well, there was occasionalfiring. 

1797. Did you hear any firing? — There is always 
firing in Belfast. It is usual to hear an odd shot during 
the night. 

Mr. Falkiner, to the Commissioners. — Perhaps you 
will ask Mr. Bindon whether he sent any constables to 
the Gun Club? 

1798. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you? — Yes, 

I sent constables Smyth and Cunningham. 

1799. Mr. Falkiner. — When did you first hear of 
the Gun Club ? — The first intimation I had of the G un 
Club was from the public papers. I think it was on 
Monday, the 17th of August, but I am not sure; un- 
fortunately I have not the date, although I have a note 
of the first meeting ; I forgot to put down the date. 

The next meeting they had was on the 20th August, 
when they appointed a chairman. I sent the constable 
to that meeting. 

1800. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were you fur- 
nished with the rules and regulations? — No. I got a 
general outline from the report of my men. 

1801. In what paper did you see it? — In the 
Ulsterman. 

1802. Is that paper published in Belfast? — Yes; the 
principal speaker at the meeting was the editor of the 
Ulsterman , Mr. Holland. 

1803. Do you know the date of that paper? — I can- 
not say ; I sent it up to the Government. 

1804. Did the constable attend each meeting after 
that ? — Yes. 

1805. And furnished reports? — Yes, up to the other 
day, Thursday, when they were refused admittance. 
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September 1806. Are Smitli and Cunningham here? — Smith is 

17, 1857. bere. 

Harris” 1807. Is Cunningham in Belfast? — He is not in the 
Bindon.esq. court. 

1808. You say, on Thursday last they were not ad- 
mitted — that is, this day week ? — Yes. 

1809. You were stationed here also on the 6th of 
September last? — Yes. 

1810. And up to that there was quietness? — No ; on 
the previous Sunday it was thought necessary, by the 
magistrates, to send a party of police down to the 
Custom House, in order to be at the scene of riot, at 
least at the scene where they were led to believe that 
there would be some. 

1811. Had any rioting occurred before the 30th of 
August ? — No. I believe there had been some disposi- 
tion to riot. 

1812. While you were in Belfast, did you observe 
that open-air preaching was practised ? — No, I did not 
observe it ; but I heard of some. 

1813. On the 30th did you attend? — I did not attend 
there on the 30tli officially, but I went down there in 
plain clothes, and I sent down half a-dozen men with 
side-arms. I saw an immense crowd collected there ; I 
went to the barracks at Ballymacarret to get three or 
four men. When I came back, I saw some sign of dis- 
turbance, and went up to the barrack, and brought down 
twenty men. I have observed in Belfast, that, where 
there is the slightest movement of armed men, a number 
of people follow to see what is going on. I put the 
men in the police office, and remained there an hour and 
a-half. 

1814. Was there any disturbance? — No. There 
were one or two blows struck. There was no open-air 
preaching that day. On the 23rd, I was at the Custom 
House, and had a party of men in the Custom House. 
There was a little rioting, some blows were struck. 
We rushed out and prevented it. On the 30th, the 
occurrence took place that I have mentioned. 

1815. On the 6th of . September what did you ob- 
serve ? — On the 6th, there was an immense crowd of 
people there, and a good deal of rioting and stone- 
throwing took place. I was hit repeatedly there myself. 

1816. How many were assembled? — There were 
thousands. 

1817. Can you say what a witness said yesterday, 
that there were as much as 10,000 ? — I should say the 
mobs, in the aggregate, formed more than 10,000. 

1818. Did you see any collision? — I saw a slight 
one in the rear of one of the mobs — some stone-throwing. 
I came up when the collision was taking place. 

1819. Did you see any sticks or weapons? — I saw 
sticks in the distance. 

1820. Who preached? — Mr. Hanna preached, but at 
a distance from the scene of rioting. 

1821. Where? — At the Ballast Office. I was not 
there. When I was called out, there was a good deal 
of rioting, and I separated my party. 

1822. Was the rioting removed far from the place of 
preaching ? — There was a distance of about a quarter of 
a mile. 

1823. Was there a continuous crowd from the 
preaching to where the rioting was? — No. 

1824. Did you see any people collected where the 
preaching took place ? — No. I am about to describe the 
mobs in other parts of the town — in High-street, Her- 
cules-street, N orth-street, Mill-street, and Donegall-place. 

1825. Were there different parties mixed up? — I do 
not think the crowds were equally divided. I think 
there were very few of one party among the others. 

1826. Which was the larger party ? — I do not know. 
The mobs were scattered. There were several mobs 
through the town. 

1827. Were you with Mr. Hunt? — Yes. 

1828. Was the Riot Act read that day? — I believe 
it was, but not when I was present. I was present 
when Mr. Hunt read it the previous Sunday. 

1 829. Had it been read on the previous Sunday ? — 
It was read on Sunday, the 23rd, at the Custom House. 

1830. Was there preaching on that day? — Yes; 
and shortly after the psalm was sung one or two blows 



were struck. We had gone into the Custom House to September 
keep out of the way. 1 ' ■ 186 7 ' 

1831. After the Riot Act was read, did the crowds Harris 

disperse ? — They dispersed gradually. Bindon.esq. 

1832. Was there any violence after? — No. 

1833. That was on the 23rd?— Yes. 

1834. What occurred on the 30th? — Nothing that I 
am aware of. 

1835. Was there any preaching by any person on the 
30th? — No. 

1836. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — That was the 
day Mr. Lindsay took Mr. Mateer away ? — Precisely. 

1837. On the 6th was greater violence shown ? — I 
cannot compare any occurrence to the 6th. I never saw 
the place in such a state. 

1838. Were there any serious injuries ? — Several 
persons were injured. I heard that one man of Mr. 

Lindsay’s was very severely beaten. 

1 839. Where ? — In Donegall-place. 

1840. Did the rioting extend up to Donegall-place? 

— It was everywhere. No sooner were they out of one 
place than they were in another. There were several 
men beaten. One of my own men was completely dis- 
abled, by a blow of a stone on the hand, and could not 
hold his carbine after it. 

1841. Some of the police were hit? — Except that 
man, none of them were seriously hurt. The force are 
become so accustomed to such things that they do not 
mind that. 

1842. At what hour was that? — That was between 
four and six o’clock ; then the scene changed up to 
Durham-street, to its old quarter. That appeared to 
be the rallying point, during the night. When I was 
relieving one of my posts (I think about ten o’clock) 
at Pound-street, some women cried that there was 
murder going on in Mill-street ; so I marched up the 
men, and we chased the fellows before tis, and got into 
an entry. On coming out we were assailed with hun- 
dreds of stones. They did their best to slate us from all 
the corners of the streets and entries. Forward I could 
not go ; retreat I would not. At this time Mr. Stevenson’s 
hat was knocked off, and he got a blow on the nose. 

1 843. Mr Stevenson is a magistrate — He is. The end 
of it was, we had to fire, shortly after, for our own defence. 

1844. Did you fire? — Yes. 

1845. Did any shots take effect? — I heard that 
several did; I saw two people faffing. We endeavoured 
to make our fire as harmless as possible. The men never 
fired except at some fellow they saw throwing stones. 

It was a sort of cover-firing with us. They came to the 
corners and threw their stones, and then disappeared. 

1846. Were any shots fired by them? — No. 

1847. Did you hear any shots in the neighbourhood 
afterwards ? — I did. 

1848. What hour was this? — I think about half-past 
ten o’clock. 

1849. What was the name of the entry ? — W e were 
in an archway ; it was not an entry. It was an arch- 
way going into a man’s yard. 

1850. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Is Mill-street in 
the Pound district ? — Yes ; from what information 1 
have it is. 

1851. Did you at that time see an appearance of 
people in Sandy-row district? — I cannot say. I was in 
the other district. 

1852. Did you hear any shots during the night? — 

Yes ; there were. 

1853. Did any thing else occur that night after you 
fired and they dispersed ? — There were a great many 
crowds in the streets in that district — not in the Sandy- 
row district ; it was remarkably quiet that night. 

1 854 . Was there any other occurrence that nigh t ? — N o. 

1855. Did the firing continue during the night? — 

No, only some few shots. 

1856. In what state was that district, from the 6th 
down ? — In a very bad state indeed. 

1857. Was there any firing at night? — There was 
firing at night, and wrecking of houses at night. 

1858. Where were houses wrecked? — Almost in 
every street. Four bullets were fired, the first night, 
into a man’s house in Derby-street. 

I 2 
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September 1859. Where is that? — In the Pound district, at the 

17^1857. t0 p 0 f jt. 

Harris 1860. Must the shots have come from the Pound 
Bindon.esq. district? — They must. 

1861. Who was the owner of the house in Derby- 
street? — John Lewis. 

1862. Is he a Protestant or a Roman Catholic? — 
He is a Protestant. Other houses were wrecked, and 
the glass and china and every thing in them was broken. 

1863. What is the name of the lad that was shot? — 
A boy named Ward, I think. 

1864. Which party did he belong to? — I have heard 
that he is a Roman Catholic. Ward, I now recollect, 
was the name of the boy that was wounded before. 
Walker, was the name. The house of a person, 
of the name of Vance, in May-street, was fired into. 
In Derby-street, the house of John Mulholland. The 
house of William Taylor, another Protestant, in Massa- 
reene-street. Vance and Mulholland are both Protes- 
tants. William Taylor’s house was wrecked on the 
same night, in the Sandy-row district. 

1865. Was that on Sunday or Monday? — On Mon- 
day, the 7th. On the same night, in the Sandy-row 
district, the property of a Roman Catholic, of the name 
of Robert Hillard, was burned and destroyed; that 
was on the same night, the 7th. 

1866. On the subsequent night? — There were nightly 
wreckings of houses of both parties. It is very difficult 
to say which was the worse. I heard that the value of 
property, belonging to Hillard, which was destroyed, 
was £50. 

1867. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — To what party 
did the mob in Mill-street belong? — I should say to 
the Pound-street party. Nightly firing was continued 
during the week, and kept up till two or three o’clock 
in the morning. 

1868. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you observe 
that the nightly firing in September was more exten- 
sive than the nightly firing in July? — Decidedly. Be- 
sides, I am aware, from the information which I have 
received, that the sale of powder greatly increased. 

1869. Do you say that in both districts the firing 
had increased ? — I should say so. One night, I did not 
hear it myself, I was fast asleep, there was such tre- 
mendous firing that they raised us all up ; I think it 

. was Thursday night, this day-week, I believe there were 
regular volleys fired. Every night since there have been 
220 men out. I think no houses were injured. The 
firing has now comparatively ceased, for there is scarcely 
an outlet at which there is not a party of constabulary. 

1870. Did you see any public notices posted in the 
town ? — Yes. I sent copies of every one of them to 
the Government. 

1871. Did. you see this [the first letter of Mr. Hanna, 
App., No. 3. see Appendix, No. 3] posted ? — I did not. 

App, No. 5 . 1872. Did you see this [a blue placard, Appendix, 

No. 5] posted? — Yes; I saw that on Sunday, the 6th, 
at two o’clock, at the corner of Mill-street. 

1873. Was that the first time you saw it? — That 
was the first time. 

1874. In more places than one? — Yes, subsequently. 

1875. Was it extensively circulated ? — I have reason 
to believe, from reports, that it was. 

1876. Can you say which you saw first? — The blue 
one. My impression is, that I saw the blue one posted 
first. I have seen two signed “ Hugh Hanna.” I have 
not read them. I recollect the first contained some- 
thing about “blood-bought rights,” or some foolish 
thing of that sort. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

1877. In what month did you come to Belfast? — On 
the 20th of November. 

1878. Were you here in March, 1857? — I was. 

1879. Are you in the habit of getting circulars? — No. 

1880. Did you get a circular such as this [Lectures 
App., No. G. on Popery, Appendix, No. 6] ? — No ; I saw them posted 

up. I recollect seeing such a notice on St. George’s 
church. 

1881. Who is the incumbent of that church? — Mr. 
MTlwaine. 



1 882. Did you ever go to hear them ? — I did not. fieptember 

1883. Did you happen to see the subject of the lee- 1 7 > 1S5 7 - 

tures ? — I never mind them. I never stop to read Harris 
those religious things at all. Biudo 

1884. In any of those advertisements that you saw, 
can you recollect having seen the words “ On Popery,” 
in large characters ? — I recollect distinctly seeing the 
“Lenten Lectures.” I do not recollect seeing the words 
you mention. 

1885. At the riots of the 6tli of September, can you 
tell me whether you saw the ship-carpenters? — I db 
not know them. I heard they were there. 

1886. Did you happen to see whether they had 
weapons? — No. I saw clubs at a distance. That was 
at the Custom House ; I was up beyond North Queen- 
street, and I did not come back until five o’clock to the 
yard of the Harbour Commissioners. 

1887. Did you see the yard with the gate open? — I 
was not up there. 

1888. Have you not reason to know that the gate 
was opened for the ship carpenters? — I never heard 
that before I read Mr. Tracy’s evidence. 

1889. Was Mr. Clarke there?— Mr. John Clarke 
was there, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Hunt. Mr. 

Hunt was with me a great part of the day, we formed a 
flying column. 

1890. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — How many did 
you see with bludgeons ? — A great many. 

1891. About how many? — Some forty or fifty; I 
saw them at a distance ; I was below Spackman’s cornel - . 

1892. Did the bludgeons belong to the party who 
were collected there previously? — Yes. Iam aware, 
from what I have heard, that they belonged to the body 
called the ship-carpenters. 

1 893. Mr. O’Rorke . — Are they not known to profess 
Orange principles? — I believe they are known to be of 
what is called the Orange party. 

1894. I believe they are a powerful party? — So I 
have heard. I have never come across them yet, I 
hope I shall be long so. I believe they have come in 
contact with my men frequently. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

1 895. What a fine body of police those ship-carpen- 
ters would make ? — I cannot tell any more than yourself. 

1896. Where were the local police ? — I do not know'. 

I had ninety men. 

1 897. Where were you ? — I v r ent down to the end of 
Waring-street, where they were pelting stones. Half of 
my men v r ere left with some of the magistrates. The 
other half went with Mr. Lyons and me up Waring- 
street and North-street. 

1898. Where were the ship-carpenters? — Partly on 
the steps of the Custom House, partly at the foot of them. 

1899. Were those ship-carpenters the leaders of the 
congregation ? — I took very little notice of them. 

1900. The ship-carpenters were on the steps? — I 
cannot say. 

1901. They had bludgeons? — I saw forty or fifty 
bludgeons. There were both men and boys among them. 

1902. That party was at the Custom House ? — Partly 
on the steps, partly off them. 

1903. Did you see the local police ? — I do not know 
where the local police were. 

1 904. Did you see this postscript, in which Roman 
Catholics are invited to attend? — I have seen those 
words very often. 

1905. And wdien they did go, the ship-carpenters 
received them with bludgeons ? — I cannot say as to that. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

1906. You do not wish to be understood to say that 
the first document, signed Hugh Hanna, was posted in 
Belfast on the 6th of September ? — I did not say so. I 
saw the other document at the corner of Mill-street, or 
Mill-field, or some back street on that side. 

1907. In what neighbourhood is that? — The neigh- 
bourhood of Smitlifield. 

1908. How far is Pound-street from the Custom 
House ? — I should say, an English mile. 

1909. Will you state exactly the circumstances, in 
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September order of time, with regard to the assemblage of the mob 
v < 185 ‘- on the 6th of September ? — I cannot state any thing 
Harris about it, for tills reason : I saw the mobs collecting about 
Binrton.esq. three or four, on the occasion of my coming down from 
Durham-street Barrack, where I went at two o’clock ; I 
remained a few minutes, and then I brought down the 
police. 

1910. At what particular time did you reach the scene 
of action ? — About half-past four. 

1911. With regard to the ship-carpenters, do you 
know whether they form a part of the population of 
Sandy-row ? — I tliirtk not. 

1912. Can you say how far the cause of the riots of 
tlie 6th of September, was identical with the cause of 
the July riots ? — I cannot say. 

1913. Are you prepared to say, that the first resist- 
ance to the authorities was offered by the inhabitants of 
the Pound ? — I think I have said so before. I spoke of 
the July riots. 

1914. Was the first resistance, in September, offered 
by them ? — I think so. 

1915. There was no breach of the peace, by the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of the Pound, until after the first 
attack, in September, by the Pound-street district ? — 
Yes. 

1916. Then the retaliation did not take place until 
after the police authorities were resisted by the inhabit- 
ants of the Pound ? — That is a question. 

1917. Did the house- wrecking, in September, occur 
after your men were resisted by the inhabitants of the 
Pound? — I cannot be accurate ; there was some wreck- 
ing on Sunday night. 

1918. Was the injury to Moore’s, Taylor’s, Vance’s, 
and Mulholland’s houses, prior to Hillard’s? — The oppo- 
sition to the authorities occurred first in Pound-street; 
those matters occurred the same night. 

1919. I thought I understood you to say, that on that 
night the neighbourhood of Sandy-row was quiet ? — So 
it was. I said that with regard to Sunday night, but 
the 7th was on Monday. Sandy-row was not quiet on 
Monday. 

1920. Were there other inflammatory publications, 
besides those placarded, as to the street preaching ? — 
The only paper I read was your own. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — You cannot ask that 
question ; if there were any placards, let them be pro- 
duced. 

Mr. M‘Lean . — How far was the place where the 
preaching was from the Custom House steps. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — The evidence we had 
yesterday was that it was 100 yards. 

1921. Mr. M l Lean Did the people who were as- 

sembled at the Custom House attempt to proceed to the 
preacher ? — I cannot tell whether they moved down ; I 
was in the police office till half-past four. 

Chief Chief Constable Thomas Green examined by Mr. 

Constable Commissioner Smythe. 

1922. What office do you hold in connexion with the 
municipal police force of Belfast ? — 'Chief Constable of 
the local force by night. 

1923. How long have you held that office ? — Since 
April, 1856. 

1924. Had you previously been in the constabulary ? 
— No. 

1925. Had you been in any police force previously ? 
— I had been, for twenty-two years previously, con- 
nected with the local police of Belfast. 

1926. Had they been pretty quiet in Belfast before? 
— Previously to that the town was very peaceable. 

1927. Were you in this town on the 12th of July? — 
I was. 

1 928. Were you on duty, on that day, in town ? — 
I was. 

1 929. At what hour does your duty commence ? — At 
that season of the year, it begins at half-past eight o’clock. 

1930. Did you see any disturbance on the night of 
the 12th? — Not much. 

1931. Did you sec any? — I saw a large crowd 
assembled in Pound-street, and another in Durham- 
street, near - Christ Church. 



1 932. At what hour did you see them ? — From half- September 

past six to seven o’clock. 17 ’ 1S5 7 - 

1933. Did you see any parties going into Dr. Drew’s chief 

church ? — I did. Constable 

1934. Did you see the parties who entered walking Grcen - 
in a body, or separately? — I saw a number of men coming 

up Durham-street, towards the church, about half-past 
seven o’clock, in a body. 

1935. About how many? — I saw two parties, a little 
distance from each other; I think there might have been 
forty men, and they had on white gloves. 

1936. Had they any orange lilies on their persons? — 

They had not ; none of them had ; I had an opportunity 
of seeing, for they passed close by me. They were 
about forty. 

1 937. Did you see any other body of men approaching 
the church in another direction ? — I saw a great many 
persons coming to the church, but not in the same 
manner. 

1938. Did you see any of them with orange lilies? — • 

I saw a boy, in College-square, North, with an orange 
lily in his hand. 

1939. At what hour? — At about half-past seven, 
when they were going into church. 

1940. You saw no other orange lilies but that one? — 

Not that I recollect. 

1941. Had you an opportunity of seeing the parties 
who went inside the railing ? — I had. 

1942. By what way did they enter? — I first saw 
them go into the school-house connected with the 
church, and come out afterwards, some of them deco- 
rated with collars, and some with sashes, and I saw 
some taking collars out of their hats, in the school-house 
yard, and putting them on. 

1943. Before they went into the church? — I saw 
them coming out of the school-house connected with 
the church. Some of the collars were orange, and 
others were blue and purple. 

1944. How many persons did you see with those 
insignia on them? — From twenty to thirty or forty men. 

1945. Did they all go into the church? — They did, 
by an end door leading from the school-house. 

1946. Were there many people then outside? — A 
large number, women and children, persons apparently 
looking on. 

1947. Did you remain near the church during divine 
service? — I did. 

1 948. Did the crowd continue about the church ? — 

There were a number of people standing in the street, 
others walking about, women, children, and boys. 

1949. About how many persons were there in the 
crowd? — In the direction of College-square, North, and 
Durham-street, there were about two or three hundred 
persons. 

1950. Did you see them coming out of the church? — 

I did. 

1951. Did they wear any insignia when coming 
out ? — No ; they had taken off the collars and sashes. 

1952. Did you see them going home peaceably and 
quietly? — I did not see any party conducting themselves 
disorderly, and at this time there was a very large crowd 
at Durham-street ; and, for fear that any disturbance 
might occur, I directed a number of the local police to 
form themselves across Durham-street, and to request 
persons leaving the church not to go in that direction 
for fear they might be assaulted. 

1953. In fact, your force interposed between the 
crowd and the congregation ? — They did. 

1954. Did the crowd about the church during divine 
service dispei-se after the congregation came out? — They 
did. 

1955. Was there any riot about that crowd that 
night? — None, that I saw. There could have been 
none or I would have heard it. 

1956. It was about half-past nine when they came 
out? — Fully that, and more. 

1 957. Did you see Lougliran, the man who was ar- 
rested that night ? — No, I did not ; but I heard he was 
arrested. 

1958. What is the namo of the constable who 
arrested him ?— Heaney, 
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September, 1959. You were not by when Heaney arrested him ? 

17 , iso?.' — J\{ 0 • I W as at the church. 

Chief 1960. Were you in the church? — I was at the door. 

Constable 1961. The affair of Loughran occurred when you 
Green. were at the church? — Yes. I saw a car go up Durham- 
street at a quick pace, and, when it got to the end of 
the Pound, I saw a mob of people, and I heard shouting. 
The car travelled up Durham-street towards the Pound. 

1 962. Could you say where it came from ? — It came 
from the Sandy-row direction. 

1963. After the congregation had dispersed, where 
did you go? — I remained in that locality for a consider- 
able time, and then went round by Barrack-street, and 
through the hitherto disturbed district. 

1964. Did youfind any disturbance up there? — None 
that night, of any consequence. 

1965. Did you hear any shots fired that night? — I 
do not recollect having heard any. 

1966. No person beaten nor stones thrown? — lam 
not aware of any. 

1 967. Do you know of any thing of importance having 
occurred on Sunday night, except what you have stated? 
— Nothing more than I have stated. 

1968. On Monday night were you on duty? — I was. 

1969. Did any thing particular occur on the night of 
the 13th? — There was rioting in Cullintree-road that 
night, and the constables placed there were several times 
struck with stones. 

1970. Were you there yourself? — I was. 

1971. At what time did you go there? — I went 
through it at half-past seven o’clock, and I was in that 
neighbourhood from that till one o’clock in the morning. 

1972. At what time did the rioting begin? — The 
rioting commenced there about ten o’clock ; and the 
first thing I heard of was, that the' lamps had been 
extinguished. 

1 973. Where were they principally extinguished ? — 
In Cullintree-road and the adjoining streets. 

1974. At what time? — About ten. 

1975. What succeeded that? — Immediately after- 
wards a large crowd assembled, and shortly afterwards 
I heard shots fired. The tumult got up stronger. A 
number of persons assembled in the field near- Albert- 
street, and another party got along the Pound-loaning, 
and some stones were thrown. 

1976. Did they throw stones at your force? — They 
did, and some of them were injured. 

1977. About how many of your force were wounded 
that night? — About three. 

1 978. Did you attempt to disperse the crowd? — I did. 

1979. And were you able to do so? — We were, on 
Monday night, as the crowds, were in small force. They 
seemed to have some fear on Monday night. 

1 980. Did you take any steps to prevent them putting 
out the lights ? — The putting out of the lights was a 
matter of short duration. It was done immediately. 
I had no opportunity of seeing who did it, the streets 
were so full of people. After that the lamplighter 
refused to go and relight them, except under the pro- 
tection of the constabulary or military. 

1981. Were there any houses wrecked on Monday 
night ? — I am not aware of any. 

1982. What was the first house you heard of having 
been wrecked? — It was the house of a man named 
Watt, in Mill-street. 

1983. You heard what Mr. Bindon stated ? — I heard 
of it. 

1984. Can you give us any additional information to 
that which Mr. Bindon gave, with respect to what took 
place from the 1.2th to the 19th July? — So far as I can 
iud°'e, he has given a fair statement of the matter, and 
1 agree, generally, with what he lias said. 

1985. Is there any evidence that you can give in 
addition to it? — I do not know that I can give you any 
additional information ; but I have heard it stated, by 
more than one witness, that the local police were unable 
to to into the Pound-loaning from the violence of the 
mob ; and I may state that I believe the same number 

. of men could not be found with any force to approach 
the district, and keep their ground with sticks. They 



1986. Were you present when Bingham, Kearns, September 

and Gourlay were beaten? — I was not; that occurred 17 > 1S57 - 
in the north side of Cullintree-road. Chief 

1987. Is it a fact that the local police were afterwards Constable 
unwilling to go into the Pound ? — I never saw them Grcei >- 
unwilling to go into it if there was a sufficient number 

to pass through it. But immediately on their entering 
the street, a volley of stones was fired at them. The 
street was literally covered with stones, so much so, 
that I heard the hussars say that they could not gallop 
their horses through it with safety. Immediately on 
passing the street, every man’s door was open to receive 
the rioters. 

1988. Do you consider it was dangerous for your 
force to enter these districts after Tuesday ? — I do. 

Cross-examined by Mi - . O’Rorke. 

1989. When did you write that paper from which 
you are reading ? — A few nights ago. 

1990. Had you it here yesterday? — I had. 

1991. And before? — Yes. 

1992. Did you write it since this inquiry com- 
menced ? — No. 

1993. Did you add any thing to it since witnesses 
were examined ? — I did not. 

1994. It is just as it was since the Commission 
opened ? — It is. 

1995. You are over the night constables, and have 
nothing to say to Mi - . Lindsay’s force? — That is correct. 

1996. How many men have you under you ? — I have 
100 night men. 

1997. How many has Mr. Lindsay? — -Forty-seven, 
besides the officers. 

1998. What is the religion of these 100 men? — I 
really do not know. 

1999. How many Catholics are there among them? 

— I am not clear ; I never asked a man in the force as 
to Ills religion. 

2000. Mr. Commissioner Smyllie . — Do you know of 
what religion they are ? — I really do not know, except 
from what I may consider myself or would hear. 

2001. Mr. O’Rorke. — Well, from what you consider 
yourself, how many Catholics are there among the 100? 

— I think there are five or six. A number of men 
passed three weeks ago that I do not know much about. 

2002. How many are doubtful? — I do not speak of 
doubtful men at all. 

2003. According to the best of your recollection 
there are five ? — Or six, perhaps. 

2004. Can ,you tell me the names of those whom you . 
consider Roman Catholics? — Heaney, Farren, two 
Walkers, Hicks. 

2005. Have you got the recommendations of those 
men in your custody ? — I have. 

2006. Where do you keep them ? — In my desk. 

2007. At the police office ? — Yes. 

2008. Did you see them since yesterday ? — I did not. 

2009. Are they locked up ? — They are. 

.2010. Do you keep the key of the place where they 
are locked ? — I do. 

2011. Have you had the key of that place since the 
inquiry ? — I have. 

2012. You never parted with it? — It lias not been 
out of my possession. 

2013. No one else has had the key since the inquiry? 

—No. 

2014. You were served with notice to produce it? — 

I was, in court, between eleven and twelve to-day. 

2015. Before the 12th of July, did you hear any 
music in any part of the town ? — I think, on Saturday, 
the 1 1th, I heard the noise of a drum. 

2016. I suppose it did not make you quicken your 
steps ? — I believe I was at the police office. 

2017. In what direction was the drum? — I consid- 
ered it in the direction of Malone. 

2018. On any night prior to that did you hear any 
music? — I cannot charge my memory. I do not re- 
collect. 

2019. Was not the music kept constantly going for 
a week or more, prior to the 12th of July ? — I do not 
know. 
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September 2020. Did you go in the direction where you heard 
17 , 1857 , j t p — x did not. I was engaged otherwise. 
chief 2021. Did you send any person? — No; I inquired 

Constable from the constables. 

Green 2022. Who were they? — Haslet and M‘ Williams 
were there on the night of the 11th. 

2023. Did they make any report ? — I inquired next 
morning whether they saw the drum or heard the noise, 
and they said that they heard the noise of a drum beat- 
ing on the Malone-road. 

2024. Was that all they told you? — That was all. 
They did not see the drum or the party on that night. 

2025. When did they tell you? — On Monday morning. 

2026. Mr. Commissioner Lynch .— Were drums heat- 
ing ? — I think so. 

2027. You have no doubt ? — I have no doubt about it, 

2028. In what direction were the drums beaten ? — 
In the direction of the Malone-road. 

2029. Did you see the parties playing those drums ? 
— I did not. 

2030. Did you get a report? — I heard of it that 
morning when I saw the number of persons passing out 
of the town witli the drum. 

2031. Any flags ? — No, I did not hear. 

2032. Any fifes? — I do not recollect asking the 
question. 

2033. Did you ask whether they had flags ? — I do 
not recollect that I did. 

2034. Did you ask whether they had any party 
insignia? — I think I was told that a number of boys, 
carrying a large drum, left the town, and when they got 
out of the town, began to beat the drum. That was 
after twelve o’clock, soon after that, in the inside of 
the next hour. 

• 2035. Did any of the constables see that procession ? 
— I heai'd what I told you, that they saw boys passing 
out, carrying a drum. 

2036. Tell me the name of the constable who told 
you ? — Haslet was one, and, I think, Spense. 

2037. Mr. Commis.sioner Smythe . — Was that report 
made to you in writing ? — No. 

2038. Mr. O’Rorke . — Was it reported to you that 
they had colours ? — It was not. 

2039. Did you ask ? — I do not recollect that I asked. 

2040. Was it reported to you where they went ? — 
They went up the Lisburn-road, or the Malone-road. 

2041. That would bring them down the Botanic road 
into Sandy-row? — I understood them to say that they 
went out of the town. 

2042. Did you see them return ? — I saw them neither 
going nor returning. 

2043. Did you hear them ? — No. 

2044. Did you see any men ? — No. 

2045. And you took no step to prevent them ? — I 
asked the constables whether they knew them, and they 
said they did not. 

2046. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did they return 
before that ? — I suppose so. 

2047. Mr. O'Rorke — You said that you heard drums 
beating on Saturday night? — Yes. 

2048. At what time was the report made to you ? — 
After six in the morning. 

2049. Was the report made after the parties had re- 
urned to town ? — I do not know. 

2050. Have you any reason to know what way they 
returned ? — I do not know. 

2051. That was the only music you heard up to the 
morning of the 13th? — That was the only music that 
was reported to me. 

2052. Do you enter the reports in a book ? — When I 
consider it necessary I do. 

2053. Did you make any entry of that report ? — No. 

2054. After you heard that the procession had re- 
turned, did you take any step to ascertain who the par- 
ties were ? — I asked the constables who the parties were. 

2055. After you heard of it, after six o’clock, did 
you make any arrangements to ascertain who the parties 
were, by sending people after them ? — I did not. 

2056. Who told you that they crossed over to the Lis- 
burn-road ? — Either of the two constables told me that 
they went in the direction of the Lisburn-road. 



2057. Did you make any report, in mating, when September 
you received information about the procession through 1 7 - 185 7 - 
the town, or about the drums and fifes being played, or chief 
shots fired? — Up to the 12th of July last, there was Constable 
no rioting in Belfast since my appointment as Chief Grcen - 
Constable. 

2058. Is that an answer to my question ? — It was not 
necessary to make any report when no such thing occurred. 

2059. Do you make, or have you made any entry of 
a report in writing, touching cases such as I have 
mentioned? — Not touching music, or drums being 
beaten. 

2060. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do I understand 
you to say that no report was made to you during the 
week, or previously to the 12th? — Yes. The week 
after, I heard drums beaten on some occasions in the 
direction I have described. 

2061. Mr. O’Rorke . — You said you heard them on 
Mondaymorning, between twelve and one ? — I did ; but 
I considered from the reports that the drams were con- 
siderably out of town. 

2062. Did you hear it on other occasions ? — I did. 

2063. When ? — On Wednesday. 

2064. On Tuesday? — No. 

2065. On Wednesday? — On the same night I heard 
the noise of a drum. 

2066. Did you give orders to the policemen to go in 
the direction where the drum was? — I desired the 
police, if possible, to see who the parties were, and to 
have them summoned. 

2067. Did you give it in charge to any one police- 
man to do so ? — I think I gave orders generally to do so. 

2068. Did you take any immediate steps ? — During 
the week after the 12th, I desired them to go after the 
drums. Upon the Sunday night there was no serious 
outrage. At between twelve and one on Monday morn- 
ing the drums were beaten. 

2069. Was there any apprehension at that time of a 
breach of the peace ? — No. 

2070. Were you on duty? — I was. 

2071. Did you make inquiry to see who was beating 
the drum ? — I asked the constable, and he told me the 
drum was beaten a considerable way out of town, 
beyond their jurisdiction, or beyond the constables’ beat. 

2072. Did you, yourself, consider that it was at that 
distance ? — I did. 

2073. On Tuesday, did you hear any drums ? — Some 
nights that week I did. 

2074. Was it late at night? — I think as early as 
ten o’clock. 

2075. Had firing occurred before you heard the drum 
beat? — Some shots were fired on Monday night. On 
Tuesday the firing became general. 

2076. Did you ever, on any occasion when drums 
were beating, send to ascertain the persons who beat 
them? — No ; I did not. 

2077. Why did you not ? — During that week I had 
much to do, and I had no men to spare, and the con- 
stabulary barrack being convenient, I thought they 
would take cognizance of it. There is a constabulary 
barrack between the Botanic-road and the Lisburn-road. 

2078. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Was the beating 
of the drums of frequent occurrence previously? — I 
do not recollect any earlier than Saturday the 1 1 th. 

2079. You did not hear of it during the preceding 
week ? — I do not recollect. 

2080. Occasionally, at other times, do they play 
drums? — They are fond of beating drums at that 
season of the year. 

2081. Only at that season of the year? — Not gene- 
rally through the year. 

2082. Where do you reside ? — In Seymour-street. 

2083. What part is that?' — In Cromack, near Dr. 

Cooke’s meeting-house. 

2084. Mr. O’Rorke. — Then, I am to understand 
that no report was made by the two constables to you, 
in relation to the beating of the drums; but you 
asked them about it. They did not make a formal 
report to you ? — I do not recollect that they did. 

2085. Was there a single night, from the 12th of 
July down to the morning of the 20th, that drums 
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September were not beaten ? — Drums were beaten ; but they were 
17^1857. not constantly beaten. 

Chief 2086. You did not take particular notice of them? — 

Constable No more than what I have told you. 

Green. 2087. You do not like music? — I am not a great 
lover of music. 

2088. You were at the police-office when you heard 
it? — I was. 

2089. About how far is it from the police-office to 
where you were told the beating commenced ? — It is 
nearly a mile from the police-office to the Malone-road. 

2090. And there are immense buildings between ? — 
Yes. 

' 2091. It must have been a huge drum? — It may 

have been a large one ; I did not see it. 

2092. Where were you when yon heard it on the 
morning of the 13th? — I may have been in the direc- 
tion of Barrack-street. It is possible I was there. 

2093. From the same district the sound came? — 
From the same district. 

2094. Was any report made to you? — No. 

2095. Did you pay many visits to the Sandy-row 
district ? — I was there frequently. 

2096. What portion of your time did you spend there? 
— When I considered it necessary. I was frequently 
there with Mr. Tracy, the local police, the constabulary, 
and the military. 

2097. How many men had you actually stationed in 
Sandy-row? — After the 13th we had a considerable 
number of men, for the purpose of acting together. 

2098. How many were stationed in Sandy-row? 
— About twelve. The men were stationed on Salt- 
water bridge, between Durham-street and Sandy-row. 
They remained there till late in the night. 

2099. Can you give me their names ? — I cannot. 

2100. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — That is the bridge 
that the people passed in going to and from their work ? 
—It is. 

2101. Mr. O’Rorke Can you tell the names of the 

constables on duty in Sandy-row on Sunday the 12th 
of July? — I cannot. 

2102. Was there any report made to you by any of 
the constables in charge of that district, of that pro- 
cession of people down to Dr. Drew’s church? — I was 
present myself. 

2103. Did any of the constables who saw them 
there make a report of it to you ? — No. 

2 1 04. How many men had you on duty in Sandy- 
row? — I had a number of men in Durham-street ; three 
men in Sandy-row, and the streets branching off it. 

2105. Did any of the constables make a report to 
you of the procession that went out of Sandy-row along 
the Botanic-road, prior to the 12th of July? — I do not 
recollect that there was such a report. 

2106. If such was the case, was it their duty to make 
a report ? — It was. 

2107. Did you see any orange lilies in the windows 
of the houses in Sandy-row ? — I do not recollect that I 
did. I saw orange lilies in other localities. 

2108. Where? — I saw some in Albert-street and 
some in a place called Purple-row. 

2109. That is in the Sandy-row district ? — That is 
off Durham-street. 

2110. From the 12th of July until the 20th, were 
you altogether two hours in Sandy-row ? — If Sandy- 
row is to be known by what was described here, and 
Durham-street is in it, I was there nightly. 

2111. Were you two hours in the district? — I was 
more than four hours each night. 

2112. In what part? — In Durham-street, down as far 
as Salt-water bridge, not in Sandy-row, but in thedistrict. 

2113. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Were you on duty 
between the two districts? — I was. 

2114. Were you in the habit of patrolling the dis- 
trict? — Yes ; occasionally each district, when I con- 
sidered it necessary to go there. 

2115. Mr. O'Rorke . — I will confine you to Sandy- 
row proper. Were you two hours in that ? — I was not. 

2116. Were you one hour ? — Well, I may have been 
an hour. I was through it on one or two occasions. 

2117. Is Tea-lane on this side of the Salt-water 



bridge? — It is on the side of the poorhouse. That is September 
still further off than Albert-street and the Salt-water 17 - 180 
bridge. Chief 

2118. Did you spend an hour there? — I walked Constable 
through it occasionally during the night. There was reeu ' 
no rioting there that I saw. 

2119. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do I understand 
you to say that when you were on duty, you went 
through the intermediate districts, and where you had 
heard of rioting previously ? — Yes. 

2120. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Were you gene- 
rally accompanied by the magistrates? — Very frequently. 

2121. But your principal course was towards Pound- 
street ? — That was where the rioting occurred. 

2122. Mi-. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you see firing; 
from other districts ? — I heard shots fired. 

2123. Did you go in the direction where you heard 
them ? — I did. 

2124. Mr. O'Rorke . — Did you hear thousands of 
shots ? — I will not say thousands, but many. 

2 1 25. Did you see the flashes of any of them? — I did. 

2126. From what direction did they come? — I saw 
the flashes of some from the direction of Grosvenor-street ; 
that is in the Sandy-row district. 

2227. Did you see any come out of the -windows in 
the rere of the houses ? — No. 

2228. Do you know whether shots were coming from 
those houses ? — I believe shots were coming out of them 
frequently; during some days there was perpetual firing. 

2129. Neither you nor your men were afraid to go 
into Sandy-row ? — We were not assailed with paving 
stones in that district as we were in the other. The 
lamps were in in that district. 

2130. Do you mean to insinuate that the lamps were 
not put out there ? — I did not see them out ; I believe 
they were not. 

2131. You did not see that one put out which Mr. 

Bindon talked of ? — I did not see that lamp. 

2132. Did it ever occur to you to try to make a cap- 
ture in the houses from which you saw the firing? — We 
did not see the guns fired from the houses ; we merely 
heard the reports of guns at a considerable distance ; it 
would be dangerous to smash in a man’s door when we 
did not see the gun fired. 

2133. Did you not smash in people’s doors in Pound- 

street? We did not; we were admitted into the houses. 

2134. Did you seek admission into the houses in the 
Sandy-row district?— No ; I was in company with Mr. 
M‘Namara, Mr. Tracy, and other magistrates. 

2135. You did nothear of any rioting in Sandy-row? 

No ; I was in company with Mr. Tracy and other 

magistrates. 

2136. You did not see any rioting in Sandy-row? — 

No ; and if it had occurred I should have heard it, I 
believe. 

2137. Did you see Mr. Watson’s houses after they 
were wrecked on Tuesday? — Not on Tuesday; on 
Saturday I did. 

2138. Did you see them wrecked ? — I saw them after- 
they were wrecked. 

2139. Qn what day ? — On Saturday. 

2140. You have told us that your principal resort 
was Albert-street; how often did you pass Mr. Watson’s- 
houses during that time? — Frequently. 

2141. Every day ? — Frequently by night, sometimes- 
during the afternoon of the day. I saw some glass- 
broken, and what I considered to be marks of bullets, 
during that week; I cannot charge my memory with, 
the day. 

2142. Did you hear Mr. Bindon describe the number 
of panes that were broken in the Crescent, in Brooke- 
street, and Quadrant-street ? — I did not hear of any in 
Brooke-street or Quadrant-street. 

2143. You do not recollect what Mr. Bindon said as 
to how many panes were broken, early in the week, in 
the Crescent? — I do not know. 

2144. Did it ever occur to you that it was necessary 
to take the number of them ? — It did not occur to me to 
be necessary to do so. 

2145. How many houses were broken ? — In Albert- 
crescent, I think, not a house escaped. 
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September 2146. Early in the week ? — No, not up to Saturday. 
i7, 1857. There was not a great deal of damage done previously 
chief to Saturday night, 
constable 2147. Was there any ? — There was. 

Green. 2148. Did you see any of the houses broken? — I did 
not ; I was not there when they were wrecked. 

2149. What time was it ? — I heard some time from 
six to seven. 

2150. Where were you then ? — In my own house. 

2151. You saw them on Saturday ? — I did. 

2152. During the time they were wrecked ? — No. 

2153. Where were you then? — I was in my own 
house. 

2154. Was it the Pound -street mob wrecked them ? — 
I do not know ; I heard it blamed on the Sandy-row and 
on the Pound-street party. 

2155. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — The tenants of 
some of the houses were Protestants ?— So I heard. 

2156. Mr. O’Rorke — Was it from some of your 
force that you heard that ? — I do not believe it was. 

2157. From whom ? — I cannot say. The houses were 
wrecked ; the doors torn out of them, and the win do w- 
shutters and glass broken. 

2158. Did you examine M‘Hlione’s house? — I was 
desired by Mr. Tracy to search it ; it was reported that 
parties were firing from it. I was inside the house. 

2159. Did you examine it? — I examined it for 
fire-arms. 

2160. Did you find the effects of fire-arms ? — I saw 
the marks of bullets. 

2161. How many ? — I do not know. 

2162. It is a corner house ? — Yes. 

2163. Beyond the corner ? — Yes. 

2164. Did you see the shot that entered the window- 
shutter, passed through it, and lodged in the wall ? — 
I saw the mark of it. 

2165. Had you the curiosity to follow the ball four 
inches deep ? — I had not. 

2166. Did you see the hole ? — No. 

2167. How many bullet-holes were in the window- 
shutters and doors ? — I saw two in the door, and two or 
three in the window-shutter. 

2168. Can you tell me how many marks of bullets 
you saw in the plaster of the house ? — I saw what I 
considered to be marks of shots in several places on the 
wall. 

2169. How many did you see in M'llhone’s house? — 
Along the ledge I saw many marks — twenty or thirty 
marks. 

2170. Do you know the house occupied by Arthur 
Boyle ? — Yes. 

2171. That is in the Crescent also ? — Yes. 

2172. Brooke-street and Quadrant-street are Mr 
Watson’s property also? — I have heard so. 

2173. Did you see marks of bullets in his house ? — I 
do not recollect that I did. 

2174. How many arrests did you and your people 
make during the riots ? — That I cannot say. 

2175. About how many? — I do not know. 

2176. Did you arrest a man at all ? — I did. 

2177. Your body? — I am speaking of myself. 

2178. One that was arrested, was he not a little boy ? 
— It was a man I arrested. 

2179. Of course he was from the Pound-street dis- 
trict? — I found him in the Cullintree-road, running, 
after we were severely attacked with stones, and after 
the Riot Act was read. 

2180. How many did you arrest in the Sandy-row 
district ? — I arrested none. I made an attempt to arrest 
one there, and his legs and mine came into contact, and 
we went down. We fell at some distance from each 
other, and he was very near to his party, and he got away. 

2181. Can you tell me the number of people arrested 
by the local police altogether ? — I do not know. 

2182. You cannot tell that? — I cannot. 

2183. Can you form an idea of the number? — I do 
not know. 

2184. During the July riots can you tell me the 
number of arrests made by your force ? — I am not able 
to do so. 



2185. Can you tell me the proportion of Catholics September 

and Protestants among those arrested? — I cannot tell 1 7 ’ 185 ‘- 
you that. ciiief 

2186. Do you not believe that there was not one Constable 
Protestant to ten Catholics ? — I believe the local force Greea ' 
would have made arrests of either, if they had been able 

to do so. 

2187. Why did they not do so? — I saw the local 
force make stronger exertions to arrest the Protestant 
party than the Catholics during the riots. I was pre- 
sent one night, I think it was Tuesday night; there 
were a number of boys and girls, a riotous party, as- 
sembled in the field. Chief Constable Henderson went 
down Durham-street with a number of local police, and 
arranged to make as many arrests as possible. The 
local force came in sight of the crowd sooner than the 
constabulary. The crowd saw we were then in the 
field, and my instructions were, for every man to make 
an arrest On that occasion we had a good run through 
the field, but there were too many of them. We made 
an attempt to arrest sevex-al of them. It was on that 
occasion that I got the fall. I did not see the local force 
make such an attempt during the riots. Afterwards 
five persons were arrested. 

2188. I asked you before to tell me was not the pro- 
portion of the arrests about one Protestant to ten 
Catholics ? — I have no way of judging, except from the 
names of the persons. 

2189. Those twenty, or thirty, or forty, who robed 
themselves in the school-house and the yard, preparing 
to go into Dr. Drew’s church, did the general body enter 
in by the same gate ? — They may have gone in by the 
front gate. What I saw went in by the side gate. I 
saw many going into the church. 

2190. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Could anybody 
have walked into the church from the street ? — They 
could. 

2191. Mr. Commissioner Smytlic . — Is that gate- 
usually open at the time of divine service ? — I cannot 
say. 

2192. Mr. O’Rorke Some of them walked into the- 

school-house and came out ? — I saw that. 

2193. Did it strike you that the party were in the- 
Orange Society? — I do not know any thing of the 
Orange Society whatever, and never did. 

2194. Were you in the church? — I was not. 

2195. Did you look in? — I did. 

2196. Did you see those gentlemen with ribbons ? — 

I did. 

2197. Did you hear the text? — I did not. 

2198. “Ye are the salt of the earth” — did you hear 
that text ? — I did not. 

2199. Did you see the pulpit? — I do not believe I 
did. 

2200. Did you see the preacher? — I do not think I 
did. 

2201. Does not the pulpit stand high? — It stands 
high. 

2202. What had he over his black gown ? — I do not 
know. I do not recollect that I saw the preacher at all. 

The church was so full that I could not have got in at 
the door. 

2203. Is the pulpit at the end of the church next the 
school-house? — From my former knowledge of that 
house of worship I know that it is. 

2204. Were you not looking down the entire length 
of the house from the door ? — I am not aware that I 
saw the lower end ; if I had gone in I could. 

2205. Did you not see the preacher with an orange 
scarf in the pulpit? — I did not. 

2206. Dr. Drew lives in town? — He does. 

2207. Has he not been here during the sitting of the 
Commission ? — I do not know ; I believe not. 

2208. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Do you know 
whether any of the local police belong to the Orange 
Society ? — I do not know. 

2209. Are any of them supposed to belong to the 
Orange Society ?— Not that I know. 

2210. Do many of the police reside in the Sandy-row 
district? — I believe not more than half a-dozen. 
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September FRIDAY, 18tH SEPTEMBER, 1857. Scptemb* 

18. 1857. 18. 1857. 



The Commissioners sat at 1 1 o’clock. 

Mr. O'Rorke said that on the previous evening he 
had applied that Mr. Green should produce in court 
the recommendations of the constables under his charge. 
It might be necessary to show the constitution of the 
force, and these, recommendations might throw some 
light on that subject. He might not require those 
certificates, but they might be necessary hereafter. 

Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — These recommendations 
are, to a certain extent, confidential communications ; 
we will reserve the question as to them for the present. 

Mr. Green said he had them in court, and was ready 
to produce them when ordered so to do. 

Chief The cross-examination of Chief Constable Green, by 
Oreen a ' ,1C Mr. Rea, proceeded with. 

2211. Mr. Green, you know that place Mi - . MTlwaine 
selected for his preaching? 

Mr. Green . — With regard to the manner in which 
Mr. O’Rorke cross-examined me, yesterday, I wish to 
say that I feel somewhat hurt. In putting his questions, 
on several occasions, he appeared, as it were, to recol- 
lect himself, and -say to me, “You are not sworn.” I 
am quite prepared to say, and declare, that I did not 
say a word, yesterday, that I could not. prove upon 
oath. I am quite as willing this morning as at any 
other time to be examined on oath, and to tell all I know. 

Mi 1 . Commissioner Smytlie . — We assume that every 
person will tell the truth as fully and fairly as if he 
were sworn. 

Mr. Green . — I consider what I now state as binding 
on my conscience as if I were sworn. I do not say a 
word that I would not be ready to depose to on oath. 

2212. Do you know the place selected by Mr. 
MTlwaine to preach ? — I do. The Custom House. 

2213. Do you recollect Mr. MTlwaine attempting to 
preach there before last July? — I cannot charge my 
memory that I did. 

2214. Did you ever hear any Episcopalian minister 
preaching in Belfast before July ? — I do not recollect. 

2215. Or promising to preach? — I do not recollect. 

2216. Before the Episcopalian ministers gave notice 
of their intention to preach in last July, was not the 
leading street-preacher in Belfast Mr. Mateer ? — Yes. 

2217. A person called by the lower orders, “Buck 
Mateer? — I am aware that he preached on the quays 
for years without interruption. 

2218. Do you not know that he is not a licentiate of 
the Presbyterian Church ? — I have heard that he is not. 

2219. Ora clergyman of the Established Church ? — 
I have heard that he is neither. 

2220. You say that previous to that he preached 
almost every Sunday on the quays ? — I should not say 
every Sunday ; but I frequently saw him. 

2221. Did he not generally preach in one of the 
sheds ? — On wet days he did, and I saw him preaching 
outside when the weather was favourable. 

2222. Up to the 12th of last July, was not Mateer 
allowed to carry on that preaching without any inter- 
ruption or molestation whatever? — I did not hear of any. 

2223. Did not his congregations, on the average, 
amount from twenty to sixty? — Yes ; and frequently 
larger. 

2224. Before July, what was the largest number of 
hearers you ever saw him preach to? — Well, I can 
hardly say. 

2225. You have seen Mateer preach, have you not ? 
— I am slow to put a name on the numbers. 

2226. Will you swear that you ever saw a congrega- 
tion of 100? — I think I have seen 100 persons or more. 

2227. Give the largest number you ever saw? — I 
am speaking within reason when I say 100. 

2228. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Where did Mr. 
Mateer ordinarily preach ? — On Donegall-quay. 

2229. Near the Custom House ? — Below it, near the 
Queen’s Island. 



2230. Was it near the Harbour office? — About, the , 

centre, between the Custom House and the Harbour constable 
office. Green. 

2231. Mr. Rea . — Did not Iris congregation more 
generally average thirty or forty than 100 ? — T have 
been present when Mr. Mateer preached to fewer than 
that number. As he proceeded with his discourse his 
hearers generally increased. 

2232. At- the time that Mateer ■was preaching, pre- 
vious to. the 12th July, were there any other persons 
preaching' in the open air that you knew of? — Not in 
that locality. 

2233. In other localities? — I have heard that the 
Rev. Mi 1 . Seaver — bat I am speaking only from hearsay 
— preached in the neighbourhood of Eliza-street. 

2234. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — Is the Rev. Mr. 

Seaver one of the parochial clergymen ? — He is. 

2235. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Was that before 
or since July ? — I heard of him before last July. 

2236. Mr. Rea . — Do you not know that the students 
and young licentiates of the Presbyterian Church were 
in the habit of preaching in the back-streets, for several 
years past ? — I do not recollect ever seeing them. 

2237. Was it reported at the police office that they 
ever received any molestation? — No. 

2238. Was not the first interruption to the street- 
preaching offered to the Rev. Mr. MTlwaine? — I do 
not know. I was not present. 

2239. What do you believe ? — I am up every night 
during the week, and, of course, I am not out much 
during the day, and can only speak from hearsay. 

2240. As a police officer, you take cognizance of the 
placards on the walls, and read them? — I read them 
frequently. 

2241. For the last fourteen or fifteen years, have you 
not seen the walls of Belfast covered with placards in 
the month of April, or thereabouts ? — The walls are 
covered with placards mostly always. 

2242. You have seen placards inviting members of 
the Church of Rome to go and hear Mr. MTlwaine ? — 

I have seen placards stating that he would preach Lent 
lectures. 

2243. Did you ever see placards inviting Roman 
Catholics to lectures, the subject of which was, “Is 
Popery Christianity?” — I do not recollect. 

2244. Were not all the questions to be discussed at 
these Lent leetures to be discussed on only one side, 
and only questions like that one which I have just 
mentioned from one of the documents issued by Mr. 
MTlwaine? — I recollect that Roman Catholics were 
invited to the lectures. 

2245. To hear what ? — To hear the lectures. 

Mr. Falkiner . — Those documents Mr. Rea is using 
should be put in. 

The documents were put in evidence by Mr. Rea. 

(See Appendix, No. 6.) App., No.6. 

2246. In consequence of these placards being posted 
for so many years, was not Mr. MTlwaine’s name; associ- 
ated with the Lent season ? — Yes ; for several years. 

2247. And with controversial sermons against 
Popery ? — I am not able to say as to that. 

2248. In consequence of his being leader of the 
clerical controversialists of Belfast, who deliver No- 
Popery lectures, was it not natural for the Roman 
Catholic population, of the lower orders, to come to the 
conclusion, when he first intimated his intention of 
street-preaching, that he was to preach on his favourite 
subject? — I did not hear that before. 

2249. I ask you, from your knowledge -as a police 
officer and an inhabitant, of Belfast, was it not a natural 
conclusion of the Roman Catholic population that he 
would preach against Popery, and not for Chris- 
tianity? — I did not hear that he had signified any such 
intention. 

Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — I am afraid your question 
is too elaborate for the witness. 
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September 2250. Mr. Rea . — Do you not think the Itoman 
18 , 1857. Catholic population assembled there because they 
aii ^ thought he was going to preach against their religion 
Constable in the open streets? — I do not think they assembled 
Green. there for the purpose of receiving Mr. MTlwaine’s 
instruction. 

2251. Do you not believe they assembled there to 
prevent him preaching against their religion, if lie took 
it into his head to do so ? — I think they did. 

■ 2252. And when they assembled there they came to 
the conclusion that, to prevent that, he should not he 
allowed to preach at all ? — I was not present. 

2253. After that Mr. MTlwaine, in consideration of 
the request of his bishop and the magistrates, declined 
to continue the street-preaching, was not there a cessa- 
tion of this rioting ? — I cannot say that. 

2254. Were you present at a speech delivered by Dr. 
Cooke, in the Methodist chapel, long after the riots had 
ceased in connexion with Mr. M'Uwaine ? — I saw it in 
the papers. 

2255. For a fortnight previous to that speech had 
there been any rioting ? — I think there was more or less 
rioting, from what I heard, every day street-preaching 
was attempted. 

2256. Did Mr. Hanna say he would preach until 
after Dr. Cooke’s speech ? — I think it was after that it 
was noticed in the papers. 

2257. Did not Hanna come out after the Episcopalian 
clergymen had given up the practice? — I heard that the 
Episcopalian clergymen had considered it wise* on ac- 
count of the disturbances, to give up street-preaching 
for a time. After that, Mr. Hanna preached. 

2258. At the place where this street-preaching was 
generally practised, was there not usually a large as- 
semblage of people, on Sunday, to see two large can- 
non, taken at Sebastopol, and presented by the English 
Government to the people ? — A great many people walk 
on the quays on Sundays. 

2259. In consequence of these cannon at that new 
building, was there not usually, on Sundays, a large as- 
semblage of people to see them ? — I do not recollect see- 
ing them on a Sunday, except on two occasions. 

2260. But was it not the habit of the working people, 
who could not go on week-days, to go there on Sundays 
with their wives and children? — Very likely. 

2261 .. Was not that the spot the preachers fixed on for 
tlicir performances? — I was not there. 

2262. You said, with an ah- of triumph, to Mr. 
O’Rorke, yesterday evening, that you were not a mem- 
ber of the Orange Society ? — I am not aware that I said 
it with an air of triumph. 

2263. Are you a member of any other society ? — 
Mention any society, and I will answer you. Perhaps 
I may as well state that I never was a member of any 
secret society whatever. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What is the question 
you propose to put ? 

Mr. Rea I propose to ask him, and to ask every 

member of the municipal police, whether he is a member 
of any society. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — He has already said that 
he never was a member of any secret society. 

Mr. Rea . — I am not confining it to secret societies. 

2264. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Were you even a 
member of any political society ? — I never was in my 
life. 

2265. Mr. Rea Since you became a constable, did 

you ever attend any political meeting ? — Never, to my 
knowledge. I have been present at meeting! where you 
were speaking on political matters. 

2266. Oh, that was in your official capacity. Have 
you ever attended a meeting of voters ? — I did not. 

2267. Are you a voter of Cromac Ward ? — I am. 

2268. For how long ? — I have been in possession of 
the municipal franchise ever since it was in existence 
in Belfast. 

Mr. Rea . — That is since the year 1842. 

2269. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What franchise ? 
— A householder. 

2270. How many of the police are householders ? — 
Very few. 



2271. Are there any of the police that have other September 

franchise, to your knowledge ? — There are some. 1 8 , 185 7. 

2272. Are there any freemen ? — No. 

2273. Mr. Rea — You have had the municipal fran- Constable 

cliise since 1842 ?— Yes. Green - 

2274. As a matter of course, you have the Parliament- 
ai'y franchise also ? — The person who has the one has 
the other. 

2275. Mi - . Commissioner Lynch . — Have you exer- 
cised that franchise, by voting ? — I have. 

2276. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Is thei - e any re- 
gulation to prohibit the membei - s from exercising the 
franchise? — No, sir. 

2277. Mr. Rea . — How long have you resided in the 
same house in which you are now ? — I think, about three 
years ; it may be more or less, but not much. 

2278. In 1842, how long had you been living in the 
same house from which you got the qualification then ? — 

I think I was living in Petei - ’s-hill, in 1842. 

2279. Was it from that house you had a vote ? — I had 
a vote from that house. I had lived there ten or 
eleven years. 

2280. Previous to that, had you lived in it ? — I had 
it all that time. 

2281. Was it not well understood that all the con- 
stables of the municipal police, whei - e they could pos- 
sibly afford it, should live in houses of the annual value 
of £10, in order that they might have votes for the 
Municipal Coi-poration? — I never understood such a 
thing. 

2282. Was it not understood that those who could 
not live in houses of the value of £10, should live in 
houses of the value of £8, in order that they might 
have votes for parliamentary purposes ? — I do not know 
of any such i - egulation. 

2283. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you exercise 
your franchise, parliamentary and municipal? — I did. 

2284. Mr. Rea Was not there such an understand- 

ing? — I never knew of such a thing. I took a house 
at a rent sufficient to qualify me, but it was for my own 
pi - ivate purposes. 

2285. Before you took that house sufficient to qualify 
you, did not you know, before you took it, that it would 
be sufficient to qualify you ? — I knew the i - ent I was to 
pay, and then it was for the valuator to value the house 
as he thought proper. 

2286. At the time you took that house that you 
knew would be sufficient to qualify you, when did the 
idea first occur to you that it would be sufficient to 
qualify you ? — I have stated to you I took that house 
for my own private purposes. I think Peter’s-hill was 
the first house I had the franchise in. 

2287. When did you fix - st take the house? — I suppose 
it must be seventeen or eighteen years ago. 

2288. Mi - . Commissioner Smythe . — It was not larger 
than was sufficient for yourself and your family ? — No, 
sir. I took it for a large back house there was to it. 

2289. Mr. Rea — Did you know Mi - . Hyde, who 
was at one time ward secretary for Cromac ? — I knew 
a person called Hyde. 

2290. You say you have been twenty-one years in 
the police ? — Upwards, 

2291. During the time that he was ward secretary, 
was not he in the police office frequently, in the even- 
ing? — I saw him frequently come in. 

2292. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — What was he? — 

I believe he was in the army since. I do not know 
whether he is living or dead. 

2293. Mr. Rea . — At the time he used to come into 
the police office, did you ever hear Mr. Lindsay say 
that Hyde had more to do with the appointment of the 
police than he had? — I cannot charge my memory with 
having heard him say that. 

2294. Do you believe he said it? — I cannot tell what 
Mr. Lindsay may have said. 

2295. Will you deny, in the presence of the inhabi- 
tants of Belfast, that Mr. Hyde had material influence 
in the selection of candidates for the municipal police ? 

— I have heard members of the force say that Mr. Hyde 
was useful in getting them into the force — that he re- 
commended them, the same as any other person might do. 
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timber 2296. Dili you also understand, at the same time, 
is, 1807. t ] iat w ] lat ]yj r . Hyde could do for Cromac W ard the 
Chief other four secretaries could do for the other wards ? — 
Constable \ was not aware that he was a ward secretary ; it was 
Green. only a rumour I heard. I am not aware, but I believe 
he was a ward secretary. 

2297. You voted for the Tory candidate at the par- 
liamentary elections? — I voted for the person who 
pleased me. 

2298. Who did you vole for — did you vote for the 
Tory candidate? 

To the Court? — Is it necessary that I should answer 
that? , ... 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — I do not think it is in 
that form, You can say for whom, by name, you 
voted. 

2299. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Name the candi- 
date. Did you vote for Mr. Cairns and Mr. Davidson ? 
—1 did. 

2300. Mr. Rea . — Did you vote always for the Con- 
servatives at the municipal elections? — I exercised my 
franchise as it pleased myself. 

2301. During the time you had a vote, was not the 
Town Clerk of Belfast the conducting agent for the 
Conservative party from 1842 to 1854, during which 
time these constables were appointed? — I do not know, 
but I have heard so. 

2302. Did he not act at the elections up to 1854, and 
was not his name in the papers as conducting agent for 
Mr. Hugh M'Calmont Cairns, ever since Mr. Cairns 
was a candidate? — I heard that lie was; and I have 
reason to believe the report was true. 

2303. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Is there a muni- 
cipal election every year? — Yes. 

2304. Were there any disturbances at the last muni- 
cipal election ? — Not that I am aware of. 

2305. At what time did it take place? — On the 25th 
of November. 

2306. Was there any excitement at the municipal 
election in November? — No excitement beyond the 
usual excitement of an election. 

2307. Mr. Rea . — On every occasion that there was 
a contest, do you not know that the constables of the 
Corporation voted for .the Conservative candidate ? — I 
do not know that ; but I do know, that the votes of the 
constables did not, as you say, turn an election. 

2308. Did you ever know an instance in which a 
constable of the municipal force voted for a liberal 
candidate; and, if so, name it? — 1 really do not 
know. That is a matter that I never turned my atten- 
tion to. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

2309. Do you know the name of the Roman Catholic 
constable who was desired to move off his beat at the 
time of the riots of July? — I heard so. 

2310. Was his name Ileaney? — -Yes. 

2311. What is his Christian name ? — Hugh. 

2312. Is he the man who afterwards arrested 
Loughran ? — Yes. 

23 1 3. Then; he was not deterred by the threatening 
notices he received from doing his duty ? — No, I think not. 

You stated that there were six or seven men of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion belonging to the night 
force which you command ? 

Mr. Rea. — No ; five or six. 

2314. Mr. Falkiner . — Did any of those men, be they 
live, six, or seven, ever make any complaint of intoler- 
ance towards them on the part of the rest of the force? — 
They never did. 

2315. Do you believe that they were ever made un- 
comfortable on account of their religion? — I believe not; 
and I venture to say, if they are called themselves they 
would state so. 

2316. Mr. Rea . — He is stating his belief with great 
alacrity now, but he would, not do so for me. — When I 
state my belief, I state that it is only my belief. 

2317. Mr. Falkiner . — Did you hear of an attempt 
on the part of the lamplighter to light the lamps in 
Pound-street, in July ? — I heard so. I questioned the 



lamplighter, and he said, he would not venture his life September 
there, except under the protection of the military or 18 ;i!l 7 ' 
constabulary with fire-arms. Chief 

2318. What was his name? — Moore. _ ^onatahic 

2319. Had he reason to apprehend violence ? — I think leen- 
he had, for he was afterwards severely beaten in that 
locality. 

2320. Was he exercising his profession as a lamp- 
lighter when he was beaten ? — So I heard. 

°232 1 . How many years have you been in Belfast ? — 

Nearly twenty-two. 

2322. Did you ever know, in those twenty -two years, 
an 1 1th or 12th July more quiet than this of 1857? — 

No; I never knew any 11th or 12th quieter up to 
Sunday evening. 

2323. Mr. Commissioner Lynch .-- Did you ever, on a 
former occasion, see men with orange sashes go into Dr. 

Drew's church? — No; I do not recollect that I ever 
did. I do not recollect ever being present at evening 
service in Dr. Drew’s church on the 12th July. 

2324. Do you recollect ever seeing a similar occur- 
rence on any other 12tli July? — I do not recollect that 
I did there. 

2325. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Or in any other 
church in Belfast? — Not that I can charge my memory 
with. 

2326. Did you ever see orange sashes in the streets? — 

I saw Orangemen walking through Belfast streets with 
orange sashes. 

2327. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — IIow long ago ? — 

Perhaps fifteen years ago. 

2328. Within the last ten years, have you ever seen 
orange sashes in the streets ? — I believe I have, perhaps 
not more than ten years ago. 

2329. Within the last three years, did you ever see 
orange sashes in the streets ? — I should say not. 

2330. Did you see the body of 300 or 400 which 
have been described to us as having marched on the 
12th July? — I did not. I was in Durham-street when 
I saw a number of men walk, arm-in-arm, respectably 
dressed. 

2331. Did you see the body that Mr. Bindon des- 
cribed ? — I did not. If that occurred it must have been 
in front of the church. 

2332. Mr. Falkiner — Did you see, in the course of 
last July, a single orange sash worn in the streets? — I 
did not. 

2333. Did you see the men in the court- yard of this 
church put on uniform ? — I saw men in the yard of the 
school-house with orange sashes or neckcloths on them. 

2334. The place in which you saw men with orange 
sashes was railed away from the thoroughfare ? — It is 
railed by a metal railing. 

2335. And it was a portion of the church ground? — 

Yes ; I should say so. 

2336. Could any of the Roman Catholics of Pound- 
street have seen these men at any time when they had 
these sashes on them ? — I do not believe that any person 
in Pound-street could have have seen them. 

2337. Was there any murmur of disapprobation from 
the crowd looking at them ? — There was no disapproba- 
tion, but some little approbation. 

2338- Then it was evident that the crowd was sym- 
pathizing with these men ? — I thought so. 

2339. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — At how many 
would you estimate the crowd? — A large number of 
women, children, boys, and girls, walking up and down 
in Durham-street, and watching the people go into church. 

2340. Mr. Falkiner . — Did you remain on the spot 
until the congregation left the church ? — I did. 

2341. Did you see any accessions to the crowd before 
the congregation left the church ? — I do not recollect 
that I noticed them. 

2342. Did you see the assault made, described by Mr. 
Bindon, on some of the congregation , as they left the 
church ? — No, I did not. 

2343. Did you hear, or was there any report made to 
you, of the assaults made on some of the congregation as 
they left the church ? — I heard of assaults committed on 
that night, such as a man being knocked down. 

2314. But you understand the question is as to 
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September assault on any of the congregation ? — I heard of several 
is, 1S57. beill g assaulted that night, such as a man being knocked 
Chief down and receiving a kick or two ; but nothing more 
constable serious than that. 

Green. 2345. Do you know Albert-crescent ? — I do. 

2346. That is the row in which Mr. Watson’s houses 
are situated? — It is. 

2347. Do you know the first house in that row which 
was wrecked ? Do you know by whom that house was 
inhabited ? — Not of my own knowledge. 

2348. Did you hear, or did you know, what the first 
instance of house-wrecking, in July, was, in the case of 
Mr. Watson’s houses? — I heard that the houses in- 
habited by Protestants, in Watson’s buildings, were 
first smashed. That was on Monday or Tuesday night. 

2349. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Was it the local 
police made that report ? — It was generally reported ; 
men were speaking of it ; I heard it from twenty. 

2350. Was it your own police informed you ? — No ; 
•the inhabitants generally, speaking of the matter. 

2351. Mr. Faikiner . — Was that before the general 
house-wrecking commenced ?— Yes it was. 

2352. What was the first case of house-wrecking that 
came to your knowledge in 1857? — I think, Mr. Watt’s 
house, in Mill-street. 

2353. Do you recollect a house in which a piano was 
broken ? — Yes ; a person came to the police office and 
said that his house was wrecked, and his furniture 
tin-own out. He said that some articles of very valu- 
able furniture were taken away. 

2354. Who was that person ? — I do not recollect that 
I ever saw him before: I asked him where he lived, 
and had he any reason to suspect anybody. 

2355. And what did he state ? — He said he thought 
his house was attacked on account of religious feeling. 
He also said that he was a quiet man, and never gave 
offence to anybody. 

2356. What religion was he ? — He led me to under- 
stand that he was a Protestant. 

2357. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Where did he live? 
— I think, in Scotch-street. 

2358. What was the name of the man? — Thomas 
Davis. 

2359. At what time did he make that report ? — Be- 
tween eleven and twelve at night. 

2360. On what night? — I think it was Wednesday 
night. 

2361. Had several cases of wrecking then occurred? 
— Yes. 

2362. Mr. Faikiner . — Is that the house that Mr. 
Tracy spoke of where the piano was broken ? — I am 
not aware that Mr; Tracy spoke of it. It was. I 
thought it was a pity of the man ; he was a lame man. 

2363. There were certain statements with regard to 
drums beating ? — Yes. 

2364. Have you any reason to connect this drum- 
beating, in any way with the congregation ? — Certainly 
not. 

2365. From what you know of this drum-beating, 
were the people engaged in it of an entirely different 
description from the congregation ? — I do not know. 

2366. Comparing the drum-beating on the last 12th 
with the displays of former years, was there any thing 
unusual ? — Nothing unusual. 

2367. Has it been, in every year of the twenty- 
two you have been in Belfast ? — I cannot charge my 
memory. 

2368. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Have you drum- 
beating every year? — I cannot charge my memory with 
any year that I did not hear drum-beating. 

2369. Have you ever seen the parties beat the drums? 
— I have seen parties beat the drums, but I have not 
seen any drums since the last 12th of July. 

2370. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — You say you 
always hear them in July ?— Yes ; I hear them beating 
every year, in the neighbourhood of the town. 

2371. Did you anticipate any riot, when you heard 
them? — I did not anticipate any riot supposing the 
parlies could be kept in their own ground. 

2372. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What do you 
mean by saying if the parties could be kept in their own 



ground ? — If they could be kept in the Sandy-row dis- September 
trict. 1 8 ' 18S 7 ' 

2373. How long has the Sandy-row district been dis- chief 
tinguished ? — As long as I remember. The Cullintree- Constable 
road is a newer property, and not so long built as Sandy- Grcen - • 

2374. How long have these two districts, to your 
knowledge, been distinguished as the districts of the two 
parties ? — Speaking of the Sandy-row and the Pound- 
street districts, as long as I remember. 

2375. For twenty- two years ? — Yes. 

2376. Mr. Faikiner . — Have you known the strength 
of either party to have increased materially in late years ? 

— The property has very much enlarged in the direction 
of Pound-street, and from that I would consider that 
the population has increased largely. 

2377. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Could you give 
an estimate of the population in the Pound-street dis- 
trict? — I cannot be very accurate. 

2378. I do not mean accurately. How much would 
you say? — Including Barrack-street and the adjoining 
district, the population would amount to several thou- 
sands, I think. 

2379. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — And the Cullin- 
tree-road ? — Yes, I include that. 

2380. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — What do you 
mean by several thousands ? — I think I might say 5,000 
or 6,000. I am not speaking accurately. 

2381. How many would you say Sandy-row con- 
tained ? — -I would say that the Sandy-row district is 
larger, that is, including all that is termed the Sandy- 
row district. Sandy-row, proper, is not very large. 

2382. How much larger? One-half or one-fourth 
larger ? — Perhaps, it may be one-half larger. 

2383. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — Do I understand 
you to say, that the population of Sandy-row district is 
one-half larger than the Pound-street district ? — I think 
so. 

2384. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Was the rioting 
in July confined altogether to these two districts ? — 

Nearly so ; the town, with the exception of these two 
districts, was remarkably quiet. 

2385. Were you much through the town, outside 
those districts, during the occurrences of July? — I was 
not. 

2386. Do you know whether any public alarm exist- 
ed as to the disturbances ? — I heard from the local 
force, that the other districts of the town were quieter 
than they had seen them for a considerable time. My 
impression is, that the lower orders repaired to those 
districts from other parts of the town. 

2387. Did you ever find a disposition in the people 
of other districts of the town to go to these two dis- 
tricts ? — Very little. 

2388. Mr. Faikiner . — Has the population of the 
Pound district materially increased within the last ten 
years? — Very materially. 

2389. Can you give an idea of the extent of the in- 
crease? — Within the last ten or twelve years it has 
doubled. 

2390. Did Sandy-row increase in the same propor- 
tion ? — Well, the buildings did not increase there so 
fast, but they increased, also. 

2391 . Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What are the class 
of people that chiefly live in Sandy-row— are they trades- 
men? — Generally ; people working in the mills. There 
are several mills in that locality. Those persons are in 
the habit of locating themselves in places convenient to 
their employment. 

2392. Are they chiefly people working in mills that 
live in Sandy-row ? — I should say so. 

2393. Are. the inhabitants of the Pound-street dis- 
trict of the same class? — Men aLso working in the mills. 

2394. Do the inhabitants of the two districts work 
for different establishments ? — I think not. 

2395. Do they work in the same establishments gene- 
rally ? — I think io. I never heard any remark as to 
their not doing so. There may be more of Protestants 
in one mill than in another, and more of Roman Catho- 
lics than of Protestants in another, but I think not ex- 
clusively. 
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■September 2396. Mr. Commissioner' Smythe — During these dis- 
18, 1857. turbances of July, did people resort from other localities 
C)| .~ to join the Sandy-row people, in the one district, and 
Constable Pound-street people in the other? — I believe, the lower 
Green, orc ler did largely. 

2397. Then Sandy-row was recruited from one por- 
tion of the town, and Pound-street recruited from 
another ?— I should say so. 

2398. You think the mobs assembled were larger than 
would be got there ? — I think so. I think there are not 
so many ill-disposed people to be got there. 

2399. Had you an opportunity of observing if there 

were strangers from Lisburn, Ballymena, and other dis- 
tricts ? I did not know of them if there were. 

2400. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you ever see 
strangers going there from other districts? — Yes, but 
generally in small groups.; from four to ten persons. 

2401. Did you ever see, or was it reported to you, 
that people with arms went there ? — It was not. 

2402. So far as you saw, did the arms discharged 
belong to the district? — I really do not know. No per- 
sons were seen carrying arms to or from the district that 
I heard of. 

2403. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — ■Were parties seen 
going there? — From the early part of the evening, par- 
ties were seen proceeding from other localities in that 
direction, from four' until ten o’clock, but passing on 
quietly until they got there. 

2404. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Does that apply to 
both districts, Sandy-row and Pound-street ? — In the 
districts that I was chiefly in in the evening, I could not 
see the parties going to Sandy-row. 

2405. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — But you have no 
doubt of the fact that they did resort there ? — I would 
expect so. 

2406. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did the police 
force always assemble between these two districts ? — 
The police assembled between the two, to keep them 
asunder. There appeared a greater determination, on 
the part of the mob, to fight with the police than with 
each other. 

2407. Mr. Fulhiner Is there a portion of the 

population of the Pound district labourers, in contra- 
distinction to artisans ?— There is a large number of 
labourers. 

2408. What is the proportion of them ? — I cannot say 
accurately. 

2409. Are any of the inhabitants of the Pound dis- 
trict natives of other provinces than Ulster ? — Yes. 

2410. What proportion of them, do you know? — I 
could not say accurately. 

2-111. Are any of the present and continuous popula- 
tion of the Pound district persons that came here for 
railway and other purposes — navvies from other pro- 
vinces ? I think that the time the channel was 

widened and deepened, it brought a great many persons 
to this town who did not leave it since. 

2412. Mr. O’Rorhe . — What year- was that in? — I 
cannot charge my memory. 

2413. Twenty years ago? — I do not know. 

2414. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Have there been 
public works here of late years, which brought persons 
from a distance ? — Yes. 

2415. Did many of the people who came to those 
works remain here and become residents ? — Yes; a large 
number. 

2416. Is there any other district of the town inhabited 
by working classes chiefly ? — Yes ; there is another dis- 
trict called the New Lodge-road, formerly called Pin- 
kerton’s-row. 

2417. Where is that? — Near the Train Barracks. 

2418. Mi - . Commissioner Lynch . — Is that the horse 
barracks ? — Yes. 

2419. Is that far away from this other district? — 
Yes ; at the far end of the town. 

2420. Is that a quiet district? — Yes. 

242 1 . Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Do parties resort 
from that place to these districts ? — I cannot say that 
they do. 

2422. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Is it chiefly in- 
habited by labourers ? — It is. 



2423. Has it the character of belonging to any one September 
party ? — It has the character of belonging to the Roman 18 ' 18a7 - 
Catholics, but I think it is inhabited by both. . Chief 

2424. Mr. Falhiner . — Do you think the labouring Constable 
population of Belfast has been increased by the public Green- 
works at the People’s Park ? — I do not know. 

2425. Do you think the labouring people are in- 
creased by that? — I have not had an opportunity to 
know. 

2-126. Do you know who is the contractor for that 
work ? — It is Mr. Connell. 

2427. Is he a Catholic ? — I believe so. 

Mi - . Commissioner Lynch . — Surely that has nothing 
to do with this inquiry. 

Mr. Falhiner . — I want to show that, within late years, 
there has been a large increase of the Roman Catholic 
population ; and that, last July, they thought themselves 
stronger than the Prote'stants. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — I am glad to hear that 
there is a district in Belfast where they can live together 
peaceably. 

2428. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Have you an 
opportunity of knowing whether persons went to join 
these rioters from the County Down side of the river? — 

Not that I have heard of. 

2429. Mr. Falhiner . — Are you acquainted with the 
population or class from whom the municipal police force 
is recruited ? — Generally from the farmers of the neigh- 
bouring counties. 

2430. Is that class usually Protestant ? — I should say, 
the majority. 

243 1 . So that, if you went with a recruiting-sergeant, 
with streamers flying, and took men promiscuously, 
would you naturally expect to get a large majority of 
Protestants ? — From what I have heard, I think so. 

2432. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — I suppose they 
are required to read and write? — They must be of a 
Certain age and height, and be able to read and write ; 
they must be examined by a doctor ; and they must be 
recommended by a respectable person. 

2433. Mi - . Falhiner . — Have you, in your capacity as 
commander of that force, seen any indications in it of 
poltroonery or cowardice ? — I never did. 

2434. Have you always seen them adequate to their 
duties? — I have, and very willing. 

2435. How long have you occupied a position among 
them ? — Nearly twenty-two years. 

2436. Is there any quality among that force which 
makes you distrust them as ministers of the public peace ? 

— I do not understand the question. 

2437. Have you ever seen any indication in the force 
of any quality that would lead you to distrust them ? — 

I never did. 

2438. Did you ever know an instance in which these 
men, until the present occasion, when ordered to do their 
duty, hung back ? — I never knew the police on this, or 
auy other occasion, to hang back. I heard a statement 
here : and I will say, that I believe no unarmed men 
would make then - way, assailed by paving stones, through 
a large crowd, and make good then - possession of a place 
in the darkness of the night. 

2439. In what district ? — In Cullintree-road. 

2440. Did you observe any change in the demeanour 
or spirit of the men, after Tuesday, the 14th ? — I did 
not. The men obeyed orders, as far as I saw. I think, 
on Friday night, the 17th, the military were on the 
ground. Mr. Tracy read the Riot Act in Stanley-street 
and in the street oppesite, and patrolled the district 
with constabulary and military. He then proceeded to 
Cullintree-road, under the protection of the dragoons, 
and read the Riot Act there. He desired me to search 
a house that it was reported fire-arms were discharged 
from regularly. He stood at the door while I obeyed 
his order. Just as I was coming out of the door stones 
were thrown, a great many of them too. Mr. Tracy 
gave orders to the dragoons to clear the street. There 
were then, perhaps, forty local police in the rear, and 
the dragoons. I called on them to follow. Every 
man’s door nearly was open to receive the disorderly 
persons. The streets were cleared immediately. They 
went into the houses, as we were not able to keep foot 
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September with the horse. As the horses passed, the crowd 
is, 1357. closed, and they assaulted us with stones, and the place 
was so dark that it was not safe for men or horses to 
onstabie travel it. 

reen. 2441. Do you believe that the violence of the riot 
was ten times as great in one district as in the other ? 

Very much larger in one district than the other. 

When we went through the street I arrested a person, 
and when we got through the street we left Mr. Tracy. 

I desired the men to stand, and. requested the officer in 
command of the dragoons to return with me to look for 
him. 

2442. It was stated that one of the houses in Sandy- 

row had been loopholed. Do you know whether that 
was the case ? — I think it was on Sunday, the 19th, I 
was with Mr. Tracy, Mr. Lyons, and several magis- 
trates, and it was reported 

2443. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — You arc asked did 
you see the house? — I did ; I considered at the time that 
the openings were for the purpose of putting the joists 
in the wall. 

2444. Did you see firing there ? — I did not ; but I 
should say there was firing there, for I saw some pickles 
of powder in the holes. They did not appear to be 
freshly broken. 

2445. Mr. Commissioner Smyihe , — If not made for 
firing from, they were used for firing ? — Yes. 

2446. How high from the ground were they? — I 
think about the height where the joists would be put in 
for the first floor. 

2447. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Could a person 
stand on the ground and fire out of them ? — I saw 
bricks there, like as if for persons to stand on. 

2448. Could a person stand on the ground, and not 
on tlie bricks, and take aim out of those holes ? — I think 
not. 

2449. Mr. Falkiner Do you know whether Mr. 

MTlwaine is in the habit of preaching on a series of 
sermons on different subjects, on different matters that 
are not controversial ? — I do not know. I believe he 
has been preaching Lent lectures for some time. 

2450. Did you ever hear any objection to these cir- 
culars or the sermons, or the manner in which he ad- 
vertised them ? — I never heard any. 

245 1 . Was there any thing unusual in those sermons ? 
—I should say, nothing unusual. 

2452. Are you aware that lie preaches on such sub- 
jects as prophecy ? — I do not know. 

2453. Is it not a fact that six or seven Protestant 
clergyman have been in the habit of preaching in the 
open air for fifteen years ? — I saw more than one man 
preach there,, but I am not able to give you the names 
of them. 

2454. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did Mr. Seaver 
ever preach ? — I never knew him to preach. 

2455. Did you ever hear of the Rev. William John- 
ston ? — Yes ; I heard him preach in the open air. 

2456. Was there any objection to that ?— None that 
I heard. 

2457. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did Mr. Seaver 
preach in J uly ? — No. 

2458. Do you know the day Mr. M‘Hwaine preached 
first ? — I do not know. I am not able to say on what 
day it was. 

2459. Did you ever hear any objection raised, in the 
present year, to these Lent lectures, until after the dis- 
turbance occurred ? — I never heard of any disturbance. 

2460. In all the reports brought by your men with 
regard to breaches of the peace, did you ever hear any 
of those breaches of the peace attributed to Mr. M‘H- 
waine’s sermons ? — I never did. 

2461. Did you ever hear a rumour of an objection to 
these sermons ? — -Not that I recollect. 

2462. Are you prepared to state, that the day Mr. 
MTlwaine preached in the open air was the only day 
on which there was no disturbance ? — I can only speak 
from hearsay. I heard there was not, but I was not 
present. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — What day was that ? 

Mr. Falkiner . — I believe it was the last Sunday in 
August. Perhaps Mr. MTlwaine wifi tell me. 



Mr. M l Ilwaine — It was the 9th August. September 

2463. Was that 9tli of August the first Sunday of 18 ' las7 - 

the street- preaching ? — I am not aware. Chief 

2464. Now, with regard to the 6th September, did Constable 
you see the blue placard? — I saw it on the wall, and Green - 
one of them was brought to the police office. 

2465. When was the first, report with regard to it 
made to you ? — I cannot say. 

2466. Was it before or after the 6th of September ? — 

I think, before. 

2467. Did you ever see it placarded on the wall any- 
where? — I did. It was publicly posted on the wall. 

2468. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — What did you 
say about the blue placard? — I said I saw it on the 
wall. 

2469. Mr. Falkiner — On what wall? — I remember 
reading it in the morning in George’s-lane, which is 
between Arthur-square and Chichester-street. 

2470. Do you attribute any of the riots of the 6th of 
September to that placard, or to any other particular 
cause ? — I think, as to the rioting of the 6th of Septem- 
ber, that it likely was the cause. 

2471. Were you present on the 6th of September? — 

I was. I was there at half-past six. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe — He has not been ex- 
amined as yet as to the riots of September. 

2472. As to the people that you observed coming 
from other parts of the town, can you specify any part 
of the town ? — I saw some, and more were reported to 
me. It was reported to me frequently during the week 
that large numbers proceeded through Barrack-street 
from Smithfield district, apparently as if coming from 
the centre of the town. 

2473. The result then is, that ill-disposed people 
resorted to join the rioters on both sides? — I had not an- 
opportunity of seeing any going to Sandy-row side. 

They may have gone ; but I had not an opportunity of 
seeing them as well as to other quarters. 

2474. You are not able to fix on any particular 
district as having afforded recruits ? — I cannot. 

2475. Do you know any thing of the troubles of 
September ? — I do. 

2476. Was it reported to you that people joined the- 
Sandy-row party from different parts of the country ? — 

It was not reported to me by the constables ; but I 
heai'd from different parties that men from Broomhedge 
were expected to join the Sandy-row party. 

2477. Have you not already stated to me, that from 
the number of persons who formed the crowd, you were 
led to infer that more people were joined than the 
districts could contribute? — I think there were 

2478. You are the Constable of the night force ? — 

Yes. 

2479. ' I suppose your duty is principally to be out at 
night? — To be out at night ; but during these troubles 
I was sometimes out both day and night. 

2480. Had you any opportunity of seeing the riots 
of September on the 6th of September ? — I was on the 
quay on the 6th of September. 

2481. Did you see where Mr. Hanna was preaching ? 

—Yes. 

2482. That was in Corporation-square ? — It was. 

2483. Near the new church? — Between the new 
church and the Harbour office. 

2484. Did you stay long near him ? — I was there 
some time before he commenced, till after he con- 
cluded. 

2485. Did you see any of the rioting? — I saw the 
crowd on the quay ; but I was not- on the side of the 
street were the rioting occurred. It was peaceable in 
the locality where I was. I heard a cheer at the oppo- 
site end to where I was, and shortly after I saw some 
sticks — the brandishing of some sticks. The crowd then 
disappeared, and till the preaching was over every thing 
was comparatively quiet. 

2486. You saw no further rioting ? — No further 
rioting. 

2487. Were the people about the Custom House 
decorous ? — Perfectly. 

2488. Had you an opportunity of seeing whether the 
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September auditory obstructed the thoroughfare ? — I believe they 
18^1867. not willingly. The crowd was very large, but there 
O^f was room for the people to walk about, 
constable 2489. Is Corporation-square a considerable tho- 
Grecn. roughfare ?— ' There are many who go there on Sunday, 

but not so many as to Doncgall-quay. 

2490. But it is wide ? — Oh, remarkably so. 

249 1 . Where did he stand ? — He was not standing 
in the public thoroughfare. The Harbour Commis- 
sioners have a paling on the side of the footway, and 
he was inside that, between that and an old market 
building. The persons were inside and outside that. It 
was crowded full, and the square, which is wide, was 
very full. 

2492. Was there room to pass without being incon- 
venienced by his auditory ? — I should say that any 
person who wished to pass could do so without being 
molested. They could not have passed on the side lie 
was. On the other side of the street they could have 
passed. 

2493. Did you remark any thing particular besides 
what you have stated ? — I afterwards heard that a riot 
took place in High-street, and after the preaching was 
over, I went there. There was a crowd of boys. I 
afterwards heard of rioting in Donegall-place, and 
serious assaults there. 

2494. You were not with the constabulary when they 
fired? — I was in College -square with them when I 
heard the reports of the guns in Barrack-street. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

2495. Do you know Mr. Hanna’s place of worship in 
Berry-street ? — I was there. 

2496. Was it under repair on the 6th of September ? 
— I am not able to say. 

2497. You cannot say whether it was then under 
repair or not? — No, nor up to the present. 

2498. May I ask whether Mr. Hanna had preached 
on that Sunday morning? — I really do not know. 

2499. Before he preached in the street? — I really do 
iiot know. 

2500. Have you reason to know whether he preached ? 
— I heard that he officiated in the Com Exchange. I 
think I heard that he was preaching to a congregation 
in that place during the time he was getting his church 
rebuilt or repaired. 

2501. How long had he used the Corn Exchange, 
prior to the 6th of September ? — I do not know. 

2502. Did you hear that he used it? — Nothing more 
than hearsay. I heard of it. 

2503. Do you know that lie has used it ever since 
for that purpose? — I have heard so; but I do not 
know it. 

2504. The Com Exchange is very near Corporation- 
square, is it not? — Well, it is some distance from Cor- 
poration-square. 

2505. IIow many yards ? — I suppose from Corpora- 
tion-square it might be forty or fifty perches, perhaps 
more. Yes ; I would say more. 

2506. What is the name of the street near the Corn 
Exchange ? — Victoria-street. I suppose it is well up 
to 1 00 perches from the Com Exchange. 

2507. Not very much further from the quay than 
Corporation-square? — About the same distance, I sup- 
pose. 

2508. Have you ever been in Mr. Hanna’s meeting- 
house in Berry-street at service ? — I do not recollect that 

2509. Would the Corn Exchange room hold as many 
as Mr. Hanna’s meeting-house ? — I do not know. I do 
not remember ever being inside it. 

2510. May I ask you do you know the Harbour 
Office?— Ido. 

2511. Do you know the ship-yard ? — Yes, I do; they 
are very close to it. 

2512. Do you know the name of the Chief Constable 
of the harbour police force ?- — Yes, I do : Mr. Dunlop. 

2513. Did you see him on Sunday, the 6th of Sep- 
tember ? — I cannot charge my memory with seeing him. 

2514. Did you see any of the harbour police on that 
day ? — I did. 



2515. Which of them? — I do not know. September 

2516. Do you know one named William Farley ? — is, isst. 

Not by name. Chief 

25 1 7. Do you know the man I allude to ? — No ; I Constable 
would not know him from any other if I met him. Green. 

2518. Do you know the one who opened the ship- 
yard gate? — No, 1 do not. 

2519. Did you see a class of people called ship- 
carpenters there ? — Not to my knowledge. I was not 
in the direction where I heard the ship-carpenters 

2520. Did you see the persons Mr. Bindon described 
with the bludgeons ? — I saw sticks brandished in the 
distance after a cheer. 

2521. How many? — I should say, fifty. 

2522. All of the same class? — At a considerable 
distance. 

2523. Were they all of the same description ? — I 
cannot describe them. 

2524. Where were they got from ? — I do not know. 

2525. Where did you hear they came from ? — I heard ’ 

that they were procured from the ship-yard, and some 
old crates on the quay were torn asunder. 

2526. Who was the constable in charge of the beat ? 

— A larg 9 number of the local police were there. I am 
not aware of any one being in charge of it. Mr. Lindsay 
was in charge of the whole. 

2527. Did you see Mr. John Clarke, the magistrate, 
there? — I did. 

2528. He is the Chairman of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners’ Board? — So I understand; I have heard so. 

2529. Did you see those sticks used ? — I did not ; I 
saw them used in no other way than I have described. 

I was at a considerable distance, and there were many 
thousands between the sticks and where I was stand- 
ing. I saw them brandishing the sticks, and heard 
them cheering. I heard nothing more until the preach- 
ing was over. 

2530. Did you see any people who were amusing 
themselves on Dargan’s Island chased away when they 
arrived at the quay ? — I did not. I heard of fights on 
the quay ; but whether there were any on the Queen’s 
Island I cannot say. I heard of assaults, but I was not 
present. 

2531. Did you hear that persons who were not mixed 
up with either party were chased ? — A person not con- 
nected with either party told me he had to run on that 
occasion. 

2532. Mi-. Commissioner Smytlie It was reported 

to you, as constable ? — Yes ; I cannot say by whom. 

2533. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did this constable tell you the 
name of the party chased ? — It was not by a constable 
I was told it. 

2534. Who were the persons in the habit of preach- 
ing along the quay prior to those disturbances ? — I said, 
before, Mr. Mateer. I saw another man, but his name 
I do not know ; I heard he was a Methodist preacher, 
but that I do not know. 

2535. Do you state that those were the only two 
persons that you know as having preached ? — The only 
two I saw that I recollect. 

2536. Do you know a man called Reilly? — I know 
a man called Reilly — I know more than one ; tell me 
who you allude to ? 

2537. I allude to Reilly who is called the “ Moral 
Reformer” ? — I do. 

2538. Is he a clergyman ? — No, I think not. 

2539. What is his trade ? — He is now an inspector 
of cars under the Municipal Corporation. I heard he 
was in the employment of Mr. Mulholland. 

2540. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you hear that 
person preach ? — I did hear that he preached, but I 
heard it in a gagging way. 

2541. Mr. O’Rorke . — Since he was inspector of 
cars? — I did not hear that he was in the habit of 
preaching on the quay ; I did not hear any party tell 

2542. Could you tell me the name of any other per- 
son that you heard preaching anywhere ? — I heard of 
the name of the Rev. Mr. Johnston, and the Rev. Mr. 

Seaver, and others. 
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September 2543. But Mr. Johnston never preached at the quay? 
is, 1857. — .Not that I heard of. 

Chief 2544. He preached up in Eliza-street ? — No ; I did 

Constable not say where he preached. 

Green. 2545. Where did you hear Mr. Johnston preach ? — 
I think I heard him preach at the end of North Queen- 
street. 

2546. Where did Mr. Mateer preach ? — I never lis- 
tened to him. 

2547. Is there any collection taken up ? — I do not 
know. 

2548. You do not subscribe ? — I was not asked. 

2549. Were there any persons arrested with those 
bludgeons on the 6th of September ? — I do not know. 

2550. Were there any persons taken to the hospital 
after that riot of the 6th of September ? — I heard there 
were, but I do not know how many. 

2551. Did you hear to what religious denomination 
they belonged? — Not to my knowledge; a number 
were brought up to the police office. 

2552. What force had you there on the 6tli of Sep- 
tember ? — I think I had six officers connected with the 
night force with myself, and Mr. Lindsay had some 
men ; I am not able to tell the number. 

2553. Could you tell me about how many ? — I think 
in all there might be from twenty to thirty men, more 
or less. 

2554. How many of the constabulary force were 
there when Mr. Hanna commenced preaching? — I do 
not think there were any of them there at that time. 

2555. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — At the Custom 
House ? — When Mr. Hanna commenced there was not 
one of the Irish constabulary there. 

2556. Mr. O’Rorke How many were there at any 

one time of those bludgeon-men cither before, during, 
or after the sermon ? — I do not know. 

2557. Did they not come up to the Custom House 
when the sermon was over ? — I did not sec them. 

2558. Did the local force come up to the Custom 
House ? — They did. 

2559. How far from the preaching ? — I saw no 
bludgeons. 

2560. Did you see a crowd there ? — There was ; but 
the constabulary were there for a considerable time, and 
it was then raining very weighty, and they were going 
away. 

2561. Did you lift any bludgeons? — No. 

2562. Did you see any lifted ? — Not Jo my know- 
ledge. 

2563. Where were they put ? — I tell you I did not 
see them. 

2564. Could they be thrown into the yard over the 
wall ? — I do not know whether they might or not, or 
whether any were brought out of the yard. 

2565. Could they be thrown into the yard ? — I think 
not. 

2566. Suppose the mob moved down, could they not 
throw them over the wall ? — Very possibly they could. 

2567. What height is the wall ? — I cannot say. I 
do not know the height of the wall at that place. 

2568. Is it twice the height of that door ? — I do not 
know ; it may be three times that height, or not half as 
high, for any thing I know. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

2569. Do you know whether any of the rioters of the 
6th of September were the inhabitants of the scene of 
the disturbance of July ? — I think they were not the in- 
habitants of the place, for I think it is a respectable place. 

2570. Were there any of the inhabitants of the Pound 
on the quay on the 6th of September ? — I do not know 
that there was. 

2571. Did you see the origin of the disturbance on 
the 6th of September ? — Yes. 

2572. State what you saw ? — The first thing I heard 
was a cheer ; and the next thing I saw was the people 
surrounding the preacher, making a wave as if chasing 
somebody, and as if stones were thrown ; after that I 
saw the brandishing of sticks, and immediately after all 
was quiet again, and the preaching continued, and they 
were quiet from that to the end. 



2573. Had the crowd moved from the Custom House September 

down to where the disturbance took place ? — I think 1 8, 1S5 ~- 
some of the party that formed the congregation did chief 
move round by the “ Longford Arms.” Constable 

2574. Did you see the crowd which attacked the Grccn- 
congregation coming from that quarter ? — The attack 
which was made on the congregation must have been 
made from Donegall-quay. 

2575. From what direction did the assailing crowd 
come ? — From Donegall-quay. 

2576. Is that in the direction of the Custom House ? 

— It is. 

2577. Mi - . Commissioner Lynch Was there a body 

collected listening to the sermon, to which another body 
came ? — There was, for a couple of minutes. 

2578. Was there a body with Mr. Hanna first, without 
any one opposing them ? — Yes. 

2579. Mr. Falkiner . — Was there a congregation 
listening to Mr. Hanna attacked by another party ? — I 
think there was. 

2580. Is Donegall-quay in the direction of the Custom 
House? — It is. 

2581. How long did that disturbance last ? — So far 
as I can remember it did not last more than a minute. 

2582. Did you remain there after till the crowd dis- 
persed ? — I did. 

2583. Was there any other riot? — There was not. 
Everything was perfectly quiet after that. 

2584. Did you see them all go away? — I stopped till 
there were none but the usual passers-by. 

2585. Had you any thing to do in your official capa- 
city in that locality ? — I was on duty in that locality, 
but not in charge of it. 

2586. Were there any arrests made in the neighbour- 
hood of the Custom House ? — Yes, there were ; I under- 
stood so. 

2587- By whom? — .The arrests were made by the 
constabulary. 

2588. Did you hear that some of Mr. Lindsay’s men 
were beaten ? — I did. 

2589. Were you on the spot when the subsequent 
riot occurred in Sandy-row district, on that day? — I 
really cannot charge my memory with what occurred. 

2590. Do you know what began the riot of the 6th of 
September ? — I think it was what occurred on the quay 
was the first cause of the outrages. What I heard was, 
that it was on account of the interference with, and the 
crowd that assaulted, Mr. Hanna’s congregation. 

2591. Mr. Commissioner Lynch That was what 

was reported officially to you. Do you know it your- 
self? — I do not. 

2592. Mr. Falkiner . — Were you present diming any 
of the riots in Sandy-row or the Pound on the 6th 
September ? 

2593. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — W e had a detail of 
the transaction in the Pound. [To the witness] — Was 
it in your official capacity as constable you attended at 
Mr. Hanna’s preaching, that day ? — Certainly. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — We understand that Mr. 
M'Hwaine wishes to come forward and make a statement. 

Mr. MLlwaine . — I have not the slightest objection. 

The Rev. William M‘Ilwaine examined by Mr. j; cv w , n . 

Commissioner Lynch. M-ihvaine. 

2594. You are a clergyman? — I am; I am the In- 
cumbent of St. George’s. I just wish to say, with 
regard to the evidence I am about to give, that I have 
not volunteered it ; but as I saw, in the course of these 
proceedings, that reference had been made to me very 
often, I think it the better way to further the inquiry by 
giving evidence ; and that is my simple object in coming 
here. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch We arc very much obliged 

to you, and you can now state such matters as you wish. 

2595. Mr. M'llwainc . — I wish to state my share in 
the open-air services, because it is necessary that you 
should know that they have not been planned by myself,, 
personally. The services were originated in connexion 
with an institution called the “ Belfast Parochial Mis- 
sion;” and, that you may know the nature of that, I will 
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September give you this document, which will give you the names 
is, 1857. 0 £ officers, and will show the whole design of it. [A 
Rev - Win. small pamphlet handed up to the Commissioners. Ap- 
M‘iiwaiue. pendix, No. 7.] It was instituted in December last, 
A PP .,No. 7. and was undertaken by my brethren and myself, in 
conjunction with a large number of influential persons 
in our church, for the purpose of enlightening and bene- 
fiting the humbler classes of the community, especially of 
our own communion, but all the humbler classes ot the 
town— the destitute classes. At the meeting of the 
board of that mission, held in the month of June, we 
determined — the clergymen who were present at that 
meeting determined— to imitate the example of «our 
brethren in other large towns and cities in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, that is, to institute a series of 
open-air sermons. We heard, and I know by personal 
experience, that such preachings were held in London, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, 
and many other parts of England and Ireland, and we 
determined to try the same here. This was at the latter 
end of June ;• but, lest there should be any rioting, as 
the 12th of July fell on Sunday, we determined to post- 
pone the preaching until the 19th of July. [The pro- 
gramme of open-air preaching was handed in. Appendix, 
App.,No.2. No. 2.] 

2596. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — At what time 
were these printed?— I think they were put up on the 
17th July. It was in the week preceding the 19th; they 
were prepared in the week between tlie 12th and 19tli. 
The hand-bills were put in the church on the 12th— 
that I recollect distinctly. The posters announcing our 
intention, as well as I recollect, were put up on the 17th 
July. 

2597- Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Can you fix the 
day of the printing ? — They were printed, I should say, 
on the Friday preceding — that would he the 10th July. 
There were similar posters put up in the neighbourhood 
about the quay on the 17th. I may state to the Com- 
missioners, the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland met during that week, and their ministers 
preached in different parts of the town, on the 12th July, 
without the slightest molestation. Ten Presbyterian 
ministers of the Assembly preached in different parts 
of the town in the open air, to large congregations. The 
reason they preached was, that the General Assembly 
were then lidding their meeting. That was announced 
in the public papers. It having been announced that 
our brethren, the Presbyterian ministers, had preached 
that day, and the fact having come to our knowledge 
that the town was tolerably quiet, that confirmed us, 
and myself, as I was the first to preach, that we might 
safely make the experiment on the 19th. 

2598. You did not anticipate any riot or opposition ? 

I apprehended no riot or opposition ; and as my name 

has been mentioned so frequently, I may just add that 
it appears first in the list, because the Custom House 
forms part of my district, and I happened to be senior 
minister, and that is the only claim I had for being first 
on the list. I wish further to state that, when these 
sermons were determined on, it was stated that they 
were to be strictly of a non-controversial character, as 
the name of the very first will show — “The Sinners’ 
Friend” — which fell to my lot. We considered that 
those subjects would be looked on as harmless, and, we 
hoped, useful. I would further state that, although the 
disturbances became serious, we, of course, could not 
anticipate that. On the evening of the day preceding 
the 18 th, I received an intimation from some of the 
magistrates, stating that they considered it would be 
dangerous to make the experiment in consequence of the 
disturbances; and, on consulting with some of my 
friends, they advised me not to preach, and I did not. 
There was a large assemblage on the steps of the 
Custom House, and I sent a written notice over from 
my church, to the effect that the magistrates considered 
it would be imprudent to preach, and that there could 
be no service. 

2599. Have you kept a copy of it? — No, I did not 
keep a copy ; the notice went late on Saturday night. 
There wasalarge congregation present on the 19th July, 
and they separated without the slightest disturbance, 



when the intimation came that there would be no preach- September 
in a- that day. Things continued so until the 26th, and 1 10 ' w - 

considered I might safely make the experiment as the Kev . Wm . 
town was quiet; but, on the morning of that day, I re- Mdlmine. 
ccived another notification while in church, that it was 
considered still that it would be dangerous to make the 
experiment. I yielded a second time to the suggestion, 
and did not preach, taking the same course of sending 
over a notice, a few words on paper, that the magis- 
trates had expressed a wish to the effect that there 
should be no service on that day. The congregation was 
larrrc, and separated on that occasion without the slightest 
appearance of disturbance. That was the second Sun- 
day. On the third Sunday I received no written notifi- 
cation from the magistrates. I had a personal interview 
with Mr. Tracy. The magistrates communicated their 
apprehensions to the Bishop. He communicated with 
the board, and they held a meeting, when it was con- 
sidered that it would be more prudent to defer, for the 
third time, to the magistrates, especially as they were 
seconded by a letter from the Bishop. I deferred a 
third time to have service on that day, chiefly, I may 
say, in consequence of this, that I was the person to 
commence, and the ofius devolved upon me to act. In 
consequence of my conversation with Mr. Tracy, who 
said that he had strong apprehensions of disturbances, I 
yielded to that at once. That brings matters down to 
the 9th of August. At the last meeting of the board 
some of the magistrates were present, and one of them 
said lie thought that we might safely commence service 
on the 9th August. Mr. William Verner was the 
magistrate. That was on Thursday, the 30th of July. 

2600. Mr. Fulkiner . — W as that the day the letter 
from the Bishop came?— Yes. We felt as the disturb- 
ances had ceased we might make the experiment. 

We did make the experiment in the open air on the 
steps of the Custom House, on the 9th August, There 
was a large congregation — several hundreds of persons. 

We had the usual service, commencing with singing a 
hymn ; then we had prayer, and I addressed them ; and 
I noticed there were several Roman Catholics present. - It 
was a most orderly congregation, every one took off liis 
hat, and listened without a murmur or the slightest 
interference with me. Then you have heard what 
happened on the 16th of August. My friend, Mr. 

Seaver, preached. There was no disturbance then. One 
or two boys made a slight noise — lit their pipes, it was 
said— but there was not the slightest disturbance on 
the 16th. Thiit was on the same place as I preached — 
between the two cannons, at the Custom House. 

2601. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Was there room 
to pass, round while you preached?— Ample room. 

That place was selected because it is in my district, 
and because no person has a legal right to preach there 
without my permission, in the first place ; and, in. the 
second place, it is a spot where a great many stragglers 
who ffo along the quay of a Sunday are found, and 
idle persons are found who attend no place of worship ; 
and, in the third place, that there was no possibility 
of interference with the thoroughfare, and there would 
be no inconvenience to the passers-by, as the Custom 
House is closed on Sunday from all work. Also, I 
may state, that the question being asked of a member 
of the Police Committee of the Town Council, he 
assured us that they had no objection ; and we selected 
it as a place most likely to answer our purpose. On 
the 23rd of. August, the third sermon was preached ; 
and I think it right to add that, on the morning I 
preached, it was with the sanction of the Bishop. 

He was at my church that day, and I consulted him, 
and he gave me his full and cordial approbation ; and 
he afterwards wrote me a private note to congratu- 
late me, and to say he was quite satisfied with my 
conduct in the whole proceeding. On the 23rd of 
August, when Mr. Poe preached, a slight disturbance, 
which has been mentioned, did occur. There were a 
large number of persons present. I commenced, Mr. 

Seaver followed, then Mr. Roe, who took the place of 
the third, Mi-. Anderson, who was sick. Mr. Roe was 
here yesterday. He is not here to-day, and he has 
authorized me to state that there was no serious inter- 
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September ruption to his preaching, but a little disturbance not 
is,i857. wor th mentioning, which was at once put down by 
"“T the interference of the constabulary, and the sermon 
frxhvaine. was finished. But, on account of that disturbance, the 
magistrates and the Bishop felt apprehensive that it 
would occur again, and they wrote to say that they 
thought as there had .been a disturbance it would be 
wrong to continue the sermons, lest there might be 
more disturbances ; so we yielded, and agreed to sus- 
pend the sermons ; — I say, deliberately, suspend— 
because we did not give up our privileges, but, under 
the circumstances connected with the occasion and the 
time, we resolved to wait and see whether at a future 
time we might resume our sermons. Our Board met, 
and we then took counsel, after we received a commu- 
nication from the Bishop and the magistrates. We 
took counsel with some of our friends of the Church of 
England, and they thought it would be more prudent 
for us to suspend the services again for the present ; so 
we issued those bills on the 2nd of September, that 
there would be no preaching on the Sunday. [The 
App.,No. s. placards were handed in. Appendix, No. 8.] We put 
that notice on the wall, and that ended the open-air 
preaching, as far as my brethren and I are concerned. 

I think it is right to state, that we all regretted the 
disturbance that occurred, but we do not hold ourselves 
responsible for those disturbances. I have given you an 
account of our proceedings ; but I think it right to 
state, also, that, from the 9th of August, up to the 6th 
September, the town was agitated by most inflammatory, 
and, I regret to say, most unchristian, political articles, 
written in the newspapers against us as a, body, and 
against myself as an individual; and as I wish to throw 
a3 the light in my power on this investigation, I am 
clearly of opinion, that all those disturbances arose from 
those inflammatory writings. I have documentary evi- 
dence to prove this. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — We will take any docu- 
mentary evidence you wish to furnish. 

Mr. M‘Ilwaine I think, Belfast is disgraced by 

riots, and my name has been mixed up with them in a 
very unfair manner. 

Mr. MTlwaine handed up several documents, and 
amongst them were copies of the Northern Whig, with 
certain passages marked ; and, also, some copies of the 
Ulsterman, one of which, he stated, was sent him by 
App.,No. 9. post. Appendix No. 9. 

Mr. M'llwaine — I wish to show what in my mind 
will help very much to account for the riots of the 
6th of September, with which we desire to be dis- 
connected altogether. In the Ulsterman , of the 3rd 
of August, which was sent to me by post, there is 
a letter, signed “ James M'Gouran,” to which I would 
also refer. 

Mr. M l Gouran. — That letter is written by me, and I 
believe it is a perfectly proper letter. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — We will take the docu- 
ments and judge for ourselves. 

Mr. M'llwaine. — There are other articles to the 
same effect in the Northern Whig. It is the same 
paper it is dated August the 2otb. There is a lead- 

ing article there in which I am referred to ; I have 
marked the passage. The next document is dated 
August 29tli — another leading article in the same 
paper, and the reason I mention this is, that another 
gentleman is mentioned by name there, the Rev. Dr. 
Drew. You will observe in the names of the six 
preachers who were to preach in the open air the 
name of Dr. Drew does not occur. You will per- 
ceive that in the posters which were put on the walls 
announcing the cessation of the preaching on the steps 
of the Custom House the name of Dr. Drew does not 
occur ; but it was stated in this paper that Dr. Drew 
was to appear the day following, and I shall pass 
no comment on the way in which that statement was 
made. It was perfectly untrue, Dr. Drew is not one 
of the open-air preachers, and could not preach in 
that quarter without my approbation, which he never 
asked ; and, therefore I shall not consider that state- 
ment, except by stating, that there was no foundation 
for it, and that the origin of the riots was clearly 



traceable to those announcements. That announcement September 
was made on Saturday, the 29th of August. I wish to 1S| 1857 ~ 
help you so far as it is in my power to trace the dis- Rev. ¥m. 
turbances to their proper source. I shall give you M'llwaine. 
another document, which appeared on August the 27th, 
in which the same statement, or a similar one, is made 
about Dr. Drew. After this announcement, made in 
that positive way, a crowd was attracted. That an- 
nouncement was made again on the 29th ; and, for the 
first time, on the 30th, there was a disorderly assem- 
blage. On the 30th, there appeared a really riotous 
assemblage, attracted by this false announcement and 
the terms in which it was made. To the blue placard, 
and those other documents, I ascribe all the scenes 
that followed of a riotous nature. 

2602. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Were there any 
other open-aii - preachings after ?. — No, sir. Mi - . Seaver 
had been in the habit of holding open-air sermons in 
his district. 

2603. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — What is his dis- 
trict? — St. John’s, Eliza-street, where he preached on 
the 30lh of August, the day on which the crowd was 
attracted to the steps of the Custom House by the 
false notification in the Northern Whig. 

2604. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — We wish you to 
confine yourself to facts within your own knowledge. — 

I have nothing more to say, but that he was obliged 
to discontinue preaching. 

2605. In fact, you never anticipated opposition to 
the open-air preaching, nor any rioting, and you ab- 
stained from it when you believed that it would lead 
to these consequences ? — Not only did I not anticipate 
any rioting, but I received no opposition. 

2606. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Do you remem- 
ber the names of the gentlemen of the Church of Scot- 
land who preached ? — There is one of them in Court 
at present; there is one named the Rev. John John- 
stone, of Tullylish : they are in connexion with an 
open-air preaching association of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

2607. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Where were the 
places in which they preached ? — I saw nothing of them. 

I merely read of it in the papers. 

Mr. M l Gouran. — I claim it as a right to ask Mr. 
M'llwaine some questions, as he states the riots were 
owing to certain letters, and one which appeared in 
the Ulsterman, written by me ; and I wish to ask Mr. 

Ilwaine some questions with regard to the statements 
he has made, and, I think, I should be allowed to do 
so. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — W e wish in this investiga- 
tion to keep the matter in our own hands. We are most 
anxious to have the assistance of all around who wish to 
ask questions, or to suggest them ; but here is a clergy- 
man who comes forward voluntarily, which is very 
creditable to him, and we think that there should be 
due regard paid to his character. 

Mr. M- Gouran. — Very well; but, at the same time, 
if he makes an incorrect statement, he should be set 
right. 

2608. Mr. M l Gouran — You say you do not sub- 
scribe to the Ulsterman ? — No ; it was sent to me. 

2609. Now, this letter that you speak of is addressed 
to the Orangemen of Belfast. Are you an Orange- 
man ? — No. 

2610. Then, may I ask you, how are you alluded to 
by me ? — The letter will speak for itself. 

2611. Do you mean to tell me that the riots in this 
town originated in these words. What is the date of 
the letter ? — Look, and you will find it. 

2612. When did the first riots begin ? — This letter is 
dated the 1 st of August. 

2613. When did these riots begin?— I cannot say. 

The first appearance of riots connected with street- 
preaching, that I can recollect, commenced on the 30th 
August. 

2614. Were you not in Belfast in the month ot 

July? I have nothing to do with the 12th July liots. 

That is the very thing I complain of. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — He has laid before us 
several publications. He has given it as his^opinion. 
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September that those publications were the cause of the September 
is, 1857. riots. Now, that is the whole extent of his statements. 

RcvTwm. Mr. M‘Gouran He stated that the riots in Belfast 

sriiwaino. were caused by those letters. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe — He only refers to the 
riots of September. 

Mr. M l Gouran. — Then, I want to go into the first; 
and, as he is coming forward here as a witness, I have 
a right to go back to the first riots. 

2615. Show me a passage that will justify your asser- 
tion ? — I can see the germ of the Gun Club in that letter. 
The writer represents one class of people as being armed, 
and calls on the other to aim themselves. The first 
meeting of the Gun Club was on the 17th of August. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Mr. MTlwaine comes 
before us to give us a statement of the clergymen with 
whom he was connected, to show that they came to a 
resolution to have open-air preaching, and that they 
withdrew altogether from the open-air preaching when 
the riots began. He refers to certain public documents, 
to which he attributes the opposition which he after- 
wards met. We arc not bound to take the interpreta- 
tion of any gentleman respecting them. We only hear 
the evidence. 

2616. Mr. M‘Gouran — Is there reference to open- 
air preaching in that letter ? — There is very distinct 
reference to me ; you have called me the “ canting 
MTlwaine you have called me the “ canting preacher.” 

Mr. M‘ G our an W ell, I only called you what you are. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe — You have no right to 
say such a thing. You may ask questions, but you arc 
not to insult the witness. 

Mr. M‘Ilwaine — On the 12th August, a letter ap- 
peared holding me up to public contempt, as the 
“ canting MTlwaine.” 

2617. Mr. M l Gouran . — I ask you is there one word 
in that letter with regard to open-air preaching? — I 
answer, yes. The statement in the letter is, that “ the 
Government do not require the fanaticism of Dr. Drew, 
or the canting of MTlwaine.” 

Mr, Commissioner Lynch Mr. MTlwaine says that 

he is there referred to. 

Mi 1 . M‘ Gouran — I did not know at the time whether 
he was to preach or not. He made a statement that the 
letter was the cause of the riots that occurred. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — That is a matter of 
opinion. We shall hear, no doubt, a number of 
opinions propounded without pledging ourselves to go 
with them. 

Cross-examined by Mi - . O’Rorke. 

2618. Mr. MTlwaine, were any of those ten Presby- 
terian clergymen who preached on the 12th of July 
known as controversialists ? — I cannot answer for that. 
I take it for granted some of them were. 

2619. But not so famous a public controversialist as 
yourself? — I do not know any thing about that. One 
of them is here, a very good old friend of mine, who is 
a very fine old man. 

2620. You put in an advertisement ; may I ask you, 
was that the only one that was published with regard to 
the open-air sermons ? — That is the only one I am aware 
of. That was transferred to a poster, and those are the 
identical words. 

2621. That was transferred to the poster. And 
When you could not carry out the programme, was 
there another with an altered programme ? — Not that I 
am aware of. 

2622. Then, the only intimation the public had of the 
day on which you were to preach was that bill? — It 
was noticed in all our churches. 

2623. But that would not give it much publicity, 
Mr. MTlwaine ? — It was advertised in one of the local 
papers. 

2624. What paper ? — The Belfast Neivs-Lctter. 

2625. Had you any of those numbers of the Belfast 
News-Letter extending over the date from the Ulster- 
man , of the 3rd August, to the Northern Whig of the 
27th August?— No. 

2626. Are you not known as a great controver- 
sialist? — You ought to know as well as I. 



2627- Do you say that seriously ? — I do ; I am a September 
controversialist. 18 , 185 7 - 

2628. Are you not known as the “ Great Gun” of Rev. Wm. 

Belfast ? — Indeed, I do not think I am. M'liwainc. 

2629. You have a special regard for the Catholics? — 

Very much so ; and for you amongst the rest. I have 
a great regard for you. 

2630. Now, during the season of Lent, in every year, 
have you not published several advertisements? — Yes ; 
for nearly twenty years. 

2631. Does Mr. M‘Lean act for you in this investi- 
gation? — No. 

2632. Does Mr. Falkiner? — No ; they are not my 
agents. I do not know whose they are. 

2633. Did you hear Mr. M‘Lean say that he would 
hand up every document connected with those Lent 
lectures ? — I will give you all of them. 

2634. Have you them here ? — No. 

2635. Did you see that placard posted on Sunday, 
signed Hugh Hanna ? — I saw it on the walls. 

2636. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Could you tell us 
when you first saw that ? — I saw it on the walls of the 
town. 

2637. Could you say the time ? — I think it was on 
the 6th of September Mr. Hanna preached. I saw it 
on the walls after that. 

2638. Are you sure? — I think so; I did not pay 
much attention to it. 

2639. What proportion is the size of your posters to 
that one of Mr. Hanna’s ? — I cannot say. Many were 
fully as large, perhaps larger. There are smaller bills, 
which axe circulated in the church, and not publicly in 
the streets. 

2640. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Have you any of 
the bills that were posted ? — No ; they are posted up 
every year. They state that a series of Lent lectures 
will be delivered on each successive Wednesday. 

2641. Mr. O’Rorke . — Is that all that is contained in 
those posters ? — I only give the text generally. Some- 
times I give the dates, for example, that a series of 
sermons will be preached on certain subjects; and I 
generally add the postscript, that Roman Catholics are 
invited to attend. 

2642. Do you state the subjects of every night’s lec- 
ture ? — Sometimes I do, sometimes I do not. 

2643. Arc they not placarded? — Yes ; they have 
been for twenty years. 

2644. Are not a large portion of your Lent lectures 
devoted to the subject of Popery ? — Sometimes they refer 
to the Church of Rome; on other occasions, to the 
general character of Popery. 

2645. About how many of these Lent lecture circu- 
lars have been circulated in Belfast during the year ? — 

They have been placed extensively in all parts of the 
town. 

2646. In addition to being posted, are they adver- 
tised ? — Sometimes. 

2647. In what newspaper have they been published ? 

— They have been published in the News-Letter , and, 

I think, sometimes in the Ulsterman. 

2648. Not from any love for the party? — Very much 
from my love for the Roman Catholics. 

2649. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — You thought it 
might have the effect of converting them ? — Yes. 

2650. Did you ever do so with a view to insult ? — I 
answer that question in the negative, with very little 
hesitation. 

2651. For what period have you preached these 
sermons? — I have preached them for twenty-years, and 
the invitation to Roman Catholics has been largely 
answered. I have preached to hundreds of Roman 
Catholics, and I have never, during that time, used 
one word which could offend their feelings. I have 
spoken of them errors plainly and affectionately to 
them; I never willingly offended them; and, while 
none of them became my enemies, a considerable num- 
ber have thought proper to adopt my views, and have 
left the Church of Rome, and joined the Church of 
Ireland. 

2652. Mr. O’Rorke . — Could you tell me the name 
of one ? — (To the Commissioners) — Do you think it 
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September necessary that I should mention names ? If you do, I 
is, 1857. am prepared to do so. 

"TT 2653. Mr. Commissioner Smi/the. — It is not neces- 
Rev. Win. J 

M'llwaine. sary. 

Mr. M'llwaine. — Some of the most respectable 
citizens of the town have been made converts by me. 

2654. Mr. O’Rorke. — I challenge you to name one? 
— I can do so, if it is the desire of the Commissioners. 

2655. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — You say you have 
been giving these Lent lectures for the last twenty 
years. Was there any difference between them and 
the last Lent lectures ? — There was this difference, that 
during the present year the town, at the time, was in a 
great state of excitement. We were then in the midst 
of an election, and there were greater crowds than 
usual in the streets ; but, in the midst of all this, the 
slightest attempt was not made to interrupt the lectures. 

2656. Mr. O’Rorke. — I will keep you to this point. 
Did you preach on these subjects, each Thursday, for a 
length of time ? — I did. 

Mr. O’Rorke mentioned some of the subjects from 
the posters. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — The posters will speak 
for themselves. 

Mr. M'llwaine. — I have, in these cases, never taken 
a step but that which was approved of by my diocesan. 
I have followed the same course as is pursued in Dublin, 
Limerick, and Cork; and I consider myself, as a minister 
of the Church of England, that I am only doing my 
duty ; and I am glad to say, that in that course I have 
never made an enemy, and have made many friends 
among the Roman Catholic body. 

2657. Mr - . O'Rorke. — You say that these circulars 
[the notices of open-air preaching on behalf of the Epis- 
copalian clergyman] are only circulated among the 
members of your church. Are they not distributed 
about the houses ? — I believe not. 

2658. Do you know that they are ? — I will tell you 
all you wish to know, if the Commissioners think it 
relevant. They are generally circulated, as another 
means of converting Roman Catholics to my views ; and 
I have a weekly controversial class, to which I invite 
the attendance of Roman Catholics, and at which they 
attend; and we have then a most amicable discussion in 
the class, and the papers are circulated through that 
class. 

2659. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Where is that 
class held? — In a meeting-house on Donegall-quay. 

2660. Mr. O’Rorke — Todd is the lay agent ? — He 
is not. 

2661. He was? — He is lay agent to the Irish Church 
Missions. 

2662. You said that you were not connected with 
the Orange Society? — I did. 

2663. Then you are not an Orangeman? — I am not ; 
nor was I ever connected with them. 

2664. Were you ever a member of the body ? 

Mr. M'llwaine (to the Commissioners). — Do you wish 
that I should answer that question. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — I do not see that it is 
necessary. You may use your own discretion. 

2665. Mr. O’Rorke. — Well, passing from that, do 
you recollect the 12th of July, 1849? — I do. 

2666. Was there a large meeting of the Orange 
Society, on the 12th of July, 1849? — I do not under- 
stand your question. 

2667. Do you not? Was there a large meeting of 
the Orange body, at Antrim, on the 12th of July, 1849 ? 
— There was. 

2668. Was Lord Dungannon there? — Ibelievc he was. 

2669. What post in the Society does he fill? — I do 
not know. You can inquire from his Lordship, and he 
will tell you. 

2670. Who was the leader of the Orange Society 
down there ? — I do not know. 

2671. Do you know James Gwynne, of Antrim ? — I 
do ; and he is here, and can answer for himself. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — How does that affect the 
present inquiry ? 

Mr. O'Rorke. — In the course of the proceedings I 
will show you, sir, they came to Antrim from all parts 



of the country; and I desire to prove that, in the September 
recent riots, the same party arrived in Belfast in the 1S| 1857 - 
same way. That, in fact, during the July riots, we had Rev. Wm. 
here a large assemblage of Orangemen from other parts M'llwaine. 
of the North of Ireland. 

2672. Were you at the Orange meeting in Antrim, 
in 1849 ? — I was present as a spectator. 

2673. What brought you there ? — I went to be pre- 
sent at it. 

Mr Commissioner Lynch . — All this is a matter of liis- 
tory, on which we cannot enter now. 

Mr. M'llivaine . — I will explain this matter. There 
was, previous to that time, an Act which prohibited 
party processions. It had expired previous to July, 

1849, and party processions then became legal. Lord 
Massereene opened his demesne to a meeting of the 
Orange body, on the 12th of July, including men, wo- 
men, and children ; and I, among others, went to the 
place to see the meeting. 

2674. Was Dr. Drew there ? — I rather think he was. 

2675. Did he not address the Orangemen? — I am 
not sure. There were several addresses delivered, but 
I cannot tell now whether he addressed them or not. 

2676. What do you believe? — I cannot be certain. 

2677. Were there many clergymen from Belfast pre- 
sent? — I think every clergyman from this town was 
there. 

2678. Did you address them ? — I am sure I did not 
address them. 

2679. Is Dr. Drew in town at present ? — I am sure 
I do not know. 

2680. Have you reason to know that he is in town ? 

— No. 

2681. Does he live here ? — He does. 

2682. Were you in his church on the 12tli of July? 

— I was not ; I was in my own church. 

2683. Did you know that he was to preach to the 
Orangemen on the 12th of July? — I did not. 

2684. Did you hear that he did preach ? — I did. 

2685. Did you hear that from Dr. Drew ? — I did not ; 
and I may now mention to the Commissioners, that the 
brother of the Bishop, the Rev. Mr. Knox, also preached 
to them in his church, in Lurgan. It is a usual practice, 
when the 12th happens on a Sunday, that Orangemen 
go to church. 

2686. With banners ? — Certainly not. 

2687. Emblems? — No. They go to a particular 
church in large numbers. 

2688. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Is the sermon es- 
pecially addressed to that body ? — I believe so. 

2689. Did you read Dr. Drew’s sermon ? — I did not ; 
and I did not see it until I saw it in your hand. 

2690. Is it usual for clergymen to preach with orange 
scarfs on ? — I never heard it ; and I can tell you that 
Dr. Drew did not do so on the 12th of July last. If 
you want to know the fact, I have ascertained it. 

2691. From whom did you hear that? — I heard it 
from a credible witness. I do not know it of my own 
knowledge, but I have been credibly informed that lie 
did not. 

2692. You say that nobody can preach in your dis- 
trict without your approbation ? — Certainly not. 

2693. Have you any control over Mr. Ilanna ? — No, 
for he does not belong to our body. I never spoke to 
Mr. Hanna. 

2694". Had Mr. Hanna your permission to preach ? — 

He had not, and he did not require it, as he belonged' to 
another church. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

2695. Was the arrangement not to preach on the 12th 
of J uly come to at the meeting of the Parochial Mission 
Board, in June? — It was determined then that there 
should be open-air preaching, and after the disturbances, 
we agreed not to preach. 

Mr Commissioner Lynch (addressing the Rev. Char- 
les Seavcr) Do you think, Mi-. Seaver, you could add 

any tiling to what we have already heard. We have no 
desire to keep gentlemen in unnecessary attendance. 

The Rev. Charles Seaver — The only thing I wish to 
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explain, is some matters connected with the Board of 
Missions. 

The Rev. Charles Seaver examined by Mr. 

Commissioner Smythe. 

2696. You are one of the parochial clergymen of 

Belfast? — I am. ( 

2697. What is the name of your church ? — St. John s. 

2698. IIow long have you been a parochial minister 
in Belfast? — Three years. 

2699. You have heard the statement made by the 
Rev. Mr. MTlwaine, with respect to the open-air 
preaching contemplated in the month of J une ? — I have. 

2700. When was the first resolution on the subject ? 

Jn the month of June — no, I am wrong, it was Monday it is at the other side of the town. 

evening, the 6th of July ; the circular calling the meet- " 

ing was on the 30th of June. 

2701 . I believe you preached on the 16th of August? 

— Yes. 

2702. Had you a large assemblage ? — A very large 

one. . 

2703. Did it pass off quietly and m an orderly man- 
ner?— After I commenced, a few boys raised a cheer. 

For some time there was no interruption. I took out 

’ ' T ‘ Some 



2716. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.- 

not continue the open-air services when you saw t 
they would lead to disturbance ? — Certainly not. Rev. chas. 

To Mr. Falkiner . — I was a member of the Board. Seaver. 

I preached to large numbers of people. The services 
originated from the fact that there was a vast number 
of people who did not attend church. It was for the 
purpose of getting at them chiefly that the service origin- 
ated. 

Hugh Heany examined by Mr. Commissioner Lynch. 

2717. How long have you been in the local force ? — 

Fifteen years. 

2718. Where do you live ?— I live in East-street 

2719. Is that in the district of the disturbances ? — No, 



my watch to illustrate something I was saying. Some —I saw one person with them, but a 
one in the crowd said, “ Oh, there is a watch !” That them put the emblems under their coat; 



„„„ *n the crowd said, 
caused some little commotion. After that some boys 
began to smoke. Some persons talked of the impro- 
priety of doing so, but there was no further disturbance. 

I completed the entire service. Several Roman Catho- 
lics were listening to me from the beginning to the end 
of it, 

2704. Was that on the Custom House steps ? — Yes. 

2705. You had preached in the open air previously ? 
—Yes ; I commenced on Sunday, the 14th of June, to 
preach in Eliza-strect, to mixed bodies, every Sunday 
afternoon. On Sunday, the 14th, as well as I recollect, 

I commenced at five o’clock, and preached for about an 
hour. . 

2706. Did you meet with any interruption? — Not the 
slightest. 

2707. Were there Roman Catholics present ? — There 
were. 

2708. Were you in the habit of preaching controver- 
sial sermons ? — No ; I abstained from them carefully. 
On the 13th of August I was preparing to go when I 
met Mr. Lindsay, who told me not to go, as he appre- 
hended a disturbance. I did not go at first, but I after- 
wards changed my mind. I thought that as my district 
was separated from the Custom House, that I should meet 
with no molestation ; and just as I was preparing to go, 
my sexton came to me and told me that a large mob was 
going towards the neighbourhood of where I preach, 
and I decided on not going. I did not go down at the 
usual time of the service, I went down afterwards, and 
the person at the toll-gate told me that 'lie had seen a 
large body of people passing close to the church, and 
that they had been for a length of time near the place of 
preaching. Mr. Lindsay afterwards met me, and called 
up two constables, and they said that a large body had 
come, and that they heard them declare theft intention 

• to stop the preaching. 

2709. In fact, you did not preach that day ? — No. 

2710. In consequence of your apprehension of a riot ? 
— Yes. 

2711. You preached every other Sunday ? — Yes. 

2712. Did you preach on the 12th of July? — Yes. 

2713. At the usual place? — In Eliza-street. 

2714. There was no disturbance ? — No disturbance, 
nor any attempt at it. I also preached on week-days 
for several weeks, on Thursdays, and no molestation was 
offered to me at any time. Roman Catholics were pre- 
sent at both services. 

2715. You avoided controversial subjects ? — I avoid- 
ed controversial subjects on all occasions. When the 
magistrates interfered we gave up the preaching. 

Mr. Seaver handed in an address of the Board of 
Missions, which was published in the Belfast News- 
Letter. 



2720. Were you at Dr. Drew’s church on the 12th of 

July ? I was not. I was placed at the end of Pound- 

street. 

2721. Was there a crowd there? — There was. 

2722. Who were with you ? — I was under the charge 
of Sergeant Duff, an Inspector. 

2723. Did you see the party going to church ? — I 
could see them, but they were at a good distance from me. 

2724. Did you see any persons with party emblems ? 

-I saw one person with them, but a constable made 



2725. Where was this ?— In Pound-street. 

2726. What was the emblem ? — An orange lily. 

2727. How many did you see ? — One at that time. 

2728. How many afterwards ? — One afterwards. 

2729. Did you see more than two ? — I saw no more. 

2730. Did these persons pass by the crowd assembled 
in Pound-street? — Yes. 

2731. And were they, at that time, going to the 
church ? — No ; they were coming from it. 

2732. At what time was that? — Between six and 
seven. 

2733. Before service, were they coming from the town 
to the church ? — Yes. 

2734. Were you watching the crowd in Pound-street? 
— I was. 

2735. Did they attempt to go up to the church ? — No. 

2736. Were you on duty between them and the church ? 
— I was. 

2737. Did you see the car drive up ? — I did. 

2738. Where did it come from ? — It came towards 
the church. The car passed by the crowd assembled. 
The person on it had an orange lily. 

2739. Did you know the person on the car ? — I did 
not. 

2740. What did he do ? — He waved the lily towards 
the people as he passed. 

2741. Did you hear him say any thing ? — He said 
something, but I cannot say what it was. 

2742. He drove down into the crowd ? — Yes. 

2743. About how many were assembled ? — A great 
many. 

2744. A hundred? — I should say some hundreds. 
The people made a rush towards him. 

2745. And they succeeded in stopping the car ? — I 
do not know whether they stopped it or not. 

2746. Did any other constable go with you ? — There 
were some other men with me, and the person came off 
the car himself. 

2747. Was there any violence used towards hhn? — 
None ; but there was likely, if we had not interfered. 

2748. Were there any blows struck? — I did not. see 
any. 

2749. Did you see him struck ? — I did not. 

2750. Were any stones thrown ? — I did not see any. 
There was a rush of people. I got a hold of the young 
man, and got the car to stop. We had a great deal to 
do to persuade the people to let him go with us. 

2751. Did you take him ? — I did. 

2752. That person was Loughran ?— John Loughran. 

2753. About what age is he ? — About twenty-one, or 
thereabouts. 

2754. Was he tipsy at the time ? — He was not tipsy, 
but he had got some drink. 
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syupber 2755. Did that incident cause much excitement? — 

IS. 1357. j t aid. 

2756. Was there much excitement afterwards? — 
Heany. After I returned from the police office, I saw nothing 

more than usual. 

2757. Did you see the people coming out of church ? 
—I did. 

2758. Did you see any person assaulted coming out 
of church ? — I did not, 

2759. Did you see any conflict between the people ? 
— I did not. 

2760. Up to what hour did you remain there ?— -I 
was there until three in the morning. 

2761. Had you an eye to the crowd ? — Ves. 

2762. Did you see any person in the crowd assault- 
ed ? — I did not ; but it might have been. 

2763. Is that your district ? — It was. 

2764. Had it been yourdistricttheweekbefore? — Yes. 

2765. Did you hear, the week before, music in that 
district ? — No. 

2766. Beating of drums? — I heard, at a distance, one 
night, a drum, or something. to that effect. 

2767. What night? — I am not certain as to the 
night ; it was some few nights before. 

2768. Did you hear it on more than one occasion ? — 
I did. On that night, or on Monday morning after the 
12th, I heard drums and fifes. 

2769. Where? — It appeared to be in the direction 
of the Malone-road, in the Sandy-row district. 

2770. How long were the drums beating? — A good 
part of the night, from twelve o’clock — for half-an-hour 
or more. 

2771. There was extensive beating of drums? — -Yes. 

2772. And playing of fifes ? — Yes. 

2773. Did you hear the tunes ? — I will not be cer- 
tain as to the tune that was played; it was at a distance. 

2774. Did you see orange lilies displayed in the 
neighbourhood? — Not on that night. 

2775. On any night before ? — I have seen them in 
two windows in a street in my district. 

2776. Did you see them in more than two windows? 
— I do not think I did. 

2777. Did you see any other emblems ? — I did not, 

2778. Did you see any arches ? — I saw one on Mon- 
day morning. I saw a few boys and girls in the field; 
I did not know what they were doing ; they were at a 
distance from me ; and when I came down again they 
had up a bit of cord near a lane, and some lilies on it. 

2779. At the time you heard the music was there 
any disturbance ? — Not the slightest. 

2780. It came out- of Sandy-row district? — It did. 

2781. Did any constable go in the direction, or were 
any inquiries made as to where the drumming and fifing 
was heard ? — Not to my knowledge. 

2782. Why did you not go there ? — It was my place 
to remain stationary. 

2783. Was it the duty of the local constable in that 
district to have stopped the music? — I would say so. 

2784. Yet you say that it continued during the night? 
— For some time. 

2785. Would it have been his duty to have reported 
any person whom he had seen engaged in playing ?■ — 
Certainly. 

2786. Do you know Loughran ? — I do not, 

2787. Did you know at the time that he was a Roman 
Catholic ? — I did not. 

2788. Did the crowd about him know it? — I think not. 

2789. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — How did the crowd 
manifest their excitement ? — They made a rush at him, 
as if to ill-treat him. 

2790. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Was any thing 
said ? — I think there was, but I could not understand 
it. The people would not be satisfied unless I took 
him to the police olfice ; they seemed satisfied when I 
said to them that I would bring him to answer the charge. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

2791. Prior to the 12th of July did you hear music? 
— I did on one night ; I am not certain as to the night; 
it was during the week ; I would say at the latter end 
of the week previous to the 12th. 



2792. What is your beat ? — Pound-street, Cullin- September 
tree-road, part of Durham-street, and the Crescent — I 1 8 ' 185 7 - 
have half of the Crescent. I have not Barrack-street, Hugh 

2793. During the week preceding the 12th of July, Heany. 
will you tell the Commissioners how often you heard 
music ? — I do not recollect to hear it except one night. 

2794. Do you know how many constables were in 
Sandy-row district that night — liow many beats are 
there in it ? — I am not certain ; I would say there are 
three beats. 

2795. Mi - . Commissioner Lynch Do you know of 

your own knowledge where any constable lives there ?' 

— I do know of some few ; I know of three or four. 

2796. What are their names? — There are two of the 
name of Miller, one of the name of Stewart, and Pat- 
terson. 

2797. Were any of those men on duty on that beat 
that night ? — I am not certain. 

2798. Do parties who live in Sandy-row have their 
beats in Sandy-row? — No, generally not. 

2799. Are they occasionally in Sandy-row? — There 
may be one of them in a part of the district ; few live 
in that part. 

2800. You mean to say that none of the three that 
live in Sandy-row district have their beat in that dis- 
trict ? — I think not. 

2801. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — I understand that 
the rule of the force is, that a constable cannot live on 
his beat ? — Yes ; but there are three beats in Sandy-row, 
and a constable might live in a portion of the district not. 
on his beat. 

2802. Did I not understand you to say that Patterson 
lives in Sandy-row? — His usual beat is there. Part of 
his beat goes into Sandy-row district. It contains part 
of Durham-street, College-street, Southland a part of 
Cashel-street. That is all of his beat that is in that dis- 
trict. 

2803. Did you hear of any report of fire-arms prior to 
the 12th of July ? — I might have heard a shot, occasion- 
ally, now and again. 

2804. Did you hear them ? — I did ; but not to any 
extent. 

2805. Was that in the Sandy-row district ? — Some- 
times it was, and sometimes in the other district. 

2806. Upon any occasion before the 12th of July, did 
you hear - fifes and drums? — I did. 

2807. And were these fifes and drams playing in the 
Sandy-row district ? — They were. 

2808. Upon the night of the 11th did you hear any ? 

— I am not positive as to that. 

2809. Upon the night of the 11th, about twelve 
o’clock, did you hear any report of fire-arms ? — I think not. 

2810. During Sunday morning did you hear any fire- 
arms discharged ? — I did. 

2811. During the day of Sunday did you hear any? 

— I do not recollect any till it was evening. 

28 1 2. Where did those reports come from ? — To the 
best of my belief, from the Falls-road, Cullintree-road. 

281 3. Did any come from the Sandy-row district ? — 

Very few ; for I remarked that particularly. 

2814. Did you happen to see any procession through 
Sandy-row on the 9th, 10th, or 11th of July ? — No. 

2815. When you .heard the music, you said you did 
not go in the direction of it ? — I did not. 

2816. What time on Sunday night did the firing 
begin ? — It began early in the evening. I would say I 
heal’d shots from eight or nine o’clock. 

2817. On Sunday evening ? — Yes. 

2818. Did you hear any shots before the foolish boy, 
Loughran, made his appearance ? — There were shots 
before he was taken, and shots afterwards. 

2819. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — You would say 
from the Pound? — I might hear one, and I heard shots 
afterwards. 

2820. Mr. O’Rorhe . — Before that foolish thing, did 
you hear any shots from the Sandy-row district ? — I will 
not swear I did. I did not remark. 

282 1 . But there was a good deal of firing on Sunday ? 

— There was. 

2822. About what hour in the morning was it you 
heai’d the music? — Twelve o’clock. 
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2823. It commenced at twelve o’clock ? — Exactly. 

2824. You considered it was in Sandy-row ? — I con- 
sidered it was near the Salt-water bridge. 

2825. That is in Durham-street ? — Yes; Durham- 
street and Sandy-row. 

2826. The bridge connects Sandy-row with Durham- 
street ? — Yes. I might be deceived, but I thought it was 
there. 

2827. Did you hear more drams than one ? — I would 
say not. 

2828. More fifes than one ?— I think not. 

2829. But you heard a fife and a drum ? — I did. 

2830. How far were you off them ?— Nearly a quarter 
of a mile. 

2831. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — That was the 
night of Sunday, the 12th, or rather on Monday morn- 
ing, after twelve o’clock? — Yes. 

2832. Did you make any report of it ? — No. 

2833. Can you say what tunes they were playing ? — 

I heard music, but I will not say what tunes they were 
playing. 

2834. Mr Commissioner Lynch . — Have you a sus- 
picion ? — -I have. I would say it was the u Protestant 
Boys,” or something in that way; I would expect nothing 
else there. 

2835. Did the music appear stationary ? — It did not ; 
it appeared to me as if it was moving. 

2836. Did the sound die away ? — Shortly. 

2837. Was any one sent for ? — I do not know. 

2838. Would it be your duty to make a report of the 
beating of drums if it occurred in your district? — It 
would. 

2839. Is it not your duty to observe things ? — Cer- 
tainly it would; but that was at such a distance, and 
there was a station between me and that, that I consi- 
dered it was not necessary. 

2840. Do you know whether any report was made of 
the transaction ? — I do not. 

2841. Mr. O'Rorkc. — Did, at any time, the sound of 
that music appear to you to be up towards the Botanic- 
road ? — It was further away in that direction. 

2842. Did it appear to you as if those that were play- 
ing went along the Botanic-road? — I cannot exactly 
say what road it was on, but it was in that direction. 

2843. About how long did you hear that music ? — I 
considered, at the time I heard it, that it was not sta- 
tionary. From time to time, I heard it for at least an 
hour or more. 

2844. Could it be possible that those people who were 
piaying the music could have moved away without the 
constables in the neighbourhood seeing and hearing 
them ? — No; if they were at their proper post. 

2845. Would not the constables in Sandy-row district, 
if they were on their beat, hear it ? — I think so. 

2846. And have scenfne people? — I think so. 

2847. If you had been there, would you have consi- 
dered it your duty to have reported it ? — I would. 

2848. And you would have reported it? — Yes. 

2849. Mr. Commissioner Lynch .— Was there any re- 
port of it ? — I heard from some of the men that there was. 

2850. Were there many shots fired on Moriday morn- 
ing? — There were; but there was a great deal more on 
Sunday night. 

2851. Were there many fired on Monday night? — 
No, not many. 

2852. Did you hear music on Monday night? — I did 
not. 

2853. Did you hear it during Monday? — I did not. 

2854. Tuesday ? — I did not. 

2855. Tuesday night? — I do not think I did. I do 
not recollect hearing any music, except on two occasions. 

2856. Do you recollect the day Mr. Watson’s houses 
were first wrecked? — I would say it was on Tuesday. 
Some glass was broken in several of the houses on 
Tuesday. 

2857. About what time on Tuesday?— I am not cer- 
tain as to that. I think it was before I came on the beat. 

2858. You found out afterwards who Loughran was? 
—Yes. 

2859. Do you know who his father is ? — I do. 

2860. Where does he live? — In York-street. 



286 1 . He has a large grocery concern ? — A very large s< 

2862. About the largest in Belfast ? — It is one of the Hu 

largest. Hc 

2863. Is he not a -wine-merchant besides? — I believe 
he is. 

2864. Is he not a very highly respectable man ? — I 
would say so. 

2865. Where you heard the music on either the two 
occasions you spoke of, was any constable with you? — I 
think not ; I am not positive, but I think not. I am 
sure there were other constables convenient to me that 
heard it. 

2866. Yon state that after Loughran was taken every- 
thing was quiet? — The same as before. 

2867. Did you see the Orange party that went into 
Dr. Drew’s robe themselves ? — I did not. I was not near. 

2868. Did you see them come down in procession ? — 

I could not have seen them if they had ; I was too far 
distant. 

2869. In what portion of the town did you see the 
orange lilies? — In College-street, west, opposite the 
College Garden. 

. 2870. Does your beat go far through Sandy-row ? — 
No ; but I travel through one part of it. 

2871. Do you know any families in that district ? — No. 

2872. Do you know Charles Close? — Yes. 

2873. Is he not the manager of Mr. Grimshaw’s 
mill? — Yes. 

2874. Is not Mr .Close a most respectable man? — Ileis. 

2875. Has he that reputation ? — He has. 

2876. Quiet and inoffensive? — Yes. 

2877. Is he a Catholic? — I believe so. 

2878. Has he not resided in Tea-lane for a number 
of years, to your knowledge ? — He has for some years. 

2879- Mi - . Commissioner Lynch — Does he live near 
his employers? — He does, quite close. 

2880. Mr. O’Rorhe . — Has he been residing there 
lately ? — I do not know. 

2881. Has he not been forced to leave the place ? — I 
cannot say. 

2882. Have you heard so ? — I heard that he went to 
sleep for a night or two at Mr. Grimshaw’s. 

2883. Do you know a family called M'Caghey ? — No. 

2884. Do you know a person called Crawford, that 
resides in Stanley-street, and keeps a car ? — No. 

2885. During the short visits that you and your body 
paid to the Sandy-row district, can you tell the Com- 
missioners whether you saw there houses being wrecked, 
or after they had been wrecked ? — I did. 

2886. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — When did you see 
houses wrecked hi Sandy-row? — I think it was after 
Mr. Watson’s houses were wrecked, on Sunday morning. 

2887. When did you see it first ?— On the 20th or 2 1 st. 

2888. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did you, on Monday, Tuesday, 
or Wednesday, after the 12th, see any houses wrecked 
in Sandy-row ? — I did not. 

2889. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you sec any 
houses wrecked in Sandy-row before the Tuesday that 
you said Mr. Watson’s were wrecked ? — I think not. 

2890. In what part was it ? — In Stanley-street. 

2891 . Mr. O’Rorke . — Did you ascertain whether those 
houses were occupied by Catholics? — One in Stanley- 
street was. I do not know whether the others were. 

2892. That which was Wrecked in Stanley-street, was 
it not occupied by a person of the name of Crawford? — 

I do not know their names. 

2893. About how long, during the riots of July were 
you or any of your men in the Sandy-row district ? — 
We were very little in it. At one time I was there 
witli a number of our men, the magistrates, and some 
of the cavalry. 

2894. Were you there an hour? — On that occasion I 
think we were, and more. 

2895. During the entire week? — I was not in that 
district during the entire week, except the once. 

2896. Do you know the house that was in course of 
erection ? — I do. 

2897. That which Mr. Tracy stated was regularly 
looplioled? — I do not know whether it was loopholed 
or not ; I was not in it. 
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September 2898. Were you close to it? — No closer than the 
is, 1857. garden. 

Hugh” 2899. Did you see any holes in the house ? — I scarcely 
Heany- observed them. 

2900. Were they as high as the joists separating the 
stories ? — I am not certain. 

2901. Did you see any shots coming from that house? 
— I did not. 

2902. Did you see any shots come from the rere of 
that house — it was opposite to your beat ? — I cannot 
say that I saw shots fired out of it. I was there on 
one occasion on Sunday morning. I went round with 
the lamplighter to put out the lamps, and there was a 
shot that struck the spouting of the house opposite ; it 
came from that direction; but I will not say that it came 
out of that house. It was opposite M‘Ilhone’s, in Cul- 
lintree-road. 

2903. That shot came from the Sandy-row district ? 
—It did. 

2904. On what day was that ? — On Sunday morning, 
the 19th. 

2905. During the week was there not constant firing 
out of the Sandy-row district? — There was, but more 
particularly on that Sunday morning. 

2906. Did the shots come from the rere of the houses? 
They came from that direction. 

2907. Did you see the flashes? — I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

2908. What age are you ? — Upwards of fifty. 

2909. Were you always a Roman Catholic? — Yes. 

2910. Y ou have learned how to fight ? — I do not know. 

2911. They do not lie down to be trampled on? — 
They would not be willing to lie down. 

2912. What part of the county do you come from? 
— From Larne. 

2913. Since you left Larne, have you lived in Bel- 
fast ? — No ; I have been in several places. I have been 
in Fermanagh, Cavan, and Tyrone. 

2914. Did you ever know the Catholics to meet to- 
gether to attack Protestants ? — I never did. 

2915. In all those counties that you have been in 
was there any particular day in the year — the 10th of 
September, the 5th of June, or the 11th of February, on 
which Catholics met in large numbers to insult Pro- 
testants ? — I would say not. 

2916. You can recollect the state of Ulster for half a 
century ? — This good while. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — We are not inquiring in- 
to the state of Ulster for the last half century. 

2917. From what you have seen, can you take upon 
yourself to say whether the riots resulted from the efforts 
of the Orangemen to celebrate the anniversary, or from 
the act of misconduct on the part of young Loughran ? 
— I would give my opinion that Loughran’s case was 
not the cause of the disturbance. 

2918. Had you not an opportunity of seeing what 
Loughran did, and what was the result of it, better than 
another ? — There was likely to be disturbance from it, 
but after he xvas taken to the police office, I do not be- 
lieve he was the cause of the disturbance, 

2919. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Was it found out 
that night that he was a Roman Catholic? — By a great 
number of people, and they seemed to be well satisfied. 

2920. How long have you been a policeman ? — Fif- 
teen years and ten months. 

2921. Drumming, and fifing, and firing, are regular 
for a week before the 12th of July? — I will not say it 
was in former yeai-s. There was music on some nights, 
and I have hearcPshots fired. 

2922. You generally hear shots every night? — I will 
not say every night. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

2923. How long have you been in the police ? — Fif- 
teen year and ten months. 

2924. Have you ever, during all that time, had rea- 
son to complain of ill-ti-eatment by the other men of the 
lorce? — Never. 

2925. Were you ever made little of in consequence of 
your religion ? — I think not. 



2926. Were you asked previously to your appoint- September. 

ment, of what religion you were ? — I was not. is^isst. 

2927. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — How many Roman Hugh 
Catholics are in the force? — I cannot name more than Heany. 
five or six. 

2928. In both night and day force ? — Yes. 

9229- Mi-. Falkiner . — Had the crowd assembled at 
the time Loughi-an was taken ? — They had. 

2930. Were they at the side of the chui-ch? — They 
were a considei-able distance from that. 

2931. Could they see the people coming out? — They 
could scarcely see them coming out. 

2932. Did you see them moving towai-ds the church, 
when the people were coming out ? — I did not. 

2933. You were the policeman of the Pound distx-ict ? 

—I was. 

2934. Did you ever receive a notification that your 
pi-esence was not required ? — On Wednesday night, at 
the end of Cullintree-road, after twelve o’clock, there 
was a vei-y large crowd of young men, a large mob ; 
a number of stones were loose on the streets, as if they 
had been brought there on purpose ; one pei-son had a 
long stick or pole to extinguish the lamps. Some stones 
were thrown at me. I was struck by a brick. A 
number of pei-sons in the crowd who wished to save 
me, called out to the crowd not to stone me ; and some 
of them, by pushing and advising me, put me out of it- 

2935. Did you tell them that you were a Roman 
Catholic? — The half of them knew it. I have been 
there this number of years. 

2936. Was there any other of the foi-ce with you? — 

Not convenient. 

2937. How did it happen that you wei-e in the Pound ? 

— It was my district ; and being well acquainted with 
it, I was allowed to go about and keep the people in as- 
much moderation as I could. The military and con- 
stabulai-y were not convenient. 

2938. After the 14th no one went into the Pound dis- 
trict, except attended by the constabulary ? — I did not 
go further than the end of Cullintree-road. 

2939. Were you on your regular beat at that time, 
dischai-ging your i-egular duty? — I was acting in a 
double capacity, both one and the other. 

2940. Mr. Commissioner Stay the — You were on your 
own beat ? — I was. 

294 1 . Is the beat altered from day to day ? Is it a 
fixed beat ? — A fixed beat. I had been on it for a num- 
ber of years. 

2942. Mr. Falkiner . — Did the crowd say any thing 
as to the rest of the police ? — To drive the others out 
of that. 

2943. Were they municipal or county police ? — They 
were municipal police. 

2944. Would it have been safe to have remained 
there ? — I think not. 

2945. They were inclined to be more civil to you than 
to the others ? — I think so. I do not recollect a word 
that was said to me. 

2946. What' other day were you out ? — On Tuesday- 

2947. Did you see Bingham and Kearns beaten? — I 
did not. 

2948. Bingham, and Goui-ly, and Kearns were in the- 
party you were acting with ? — I did not see them beaten. 

2949. Do you know a man named Moreland? — I 
do ; Andrew Moreland. He lives at the end of Pound- 
street, in Cullintree-road. 

2950. Did any thing particular happen to him ? — On 
Tuesday night, in Pound-street, I heard the smashing 
of glass. I ran towards the place, and they had broken 
five or six panes of glass. 

2951. What is he? — A grocer. 

2952. What day was that? — On Tuesday, the 14th. 

2953. Was any other injury done? — I ran up, and 
they desisted. 

2954. Were the lamps lighted at the time? — They 
were not. I think the lioters were more dangei-ous 
after the lamps were put out. 

2955. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you see any 
lamps put out ? — I did. I saw one or two lamps ex- 
tinguished. They were extinguished in Sandy-row. 

2956. On what night did you see the lamps extin- 
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September guished ?— Some niglits towards the latter end of the 
18 , 1867. w eek. 

H T- 2957. How many ? — Two or three. 

Heany. 2958. From a distance?— Yes. , , 

2959. Had they been lighted that night ? — They had. 

2960. Do you know Watts or Williamson ? — I do. 

2961. Do you know Mr. Watson’s house ? — I do. 

2962. Do you know the first of those houses? — 

2963. Do you know the people who live in it? — No. 

2964. Mr. O'Rorke . — About how many Catholic 
houses were broken in that district on that day?— I do 
not know of any. I heard of Mrs. Donohue’s house 
being wrecked. 

2965. Mr. M l Lean Were you ever ill-treated on the 

beat ? — No. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — We have now heard evi- 



dence as to the first part of the case, and are ready to Sf tenter 

hear, and invite the parties to produce evidence, com- ; " • 

mencing with the July riots. 

Mr. O’Rorke I have some witnesses to be sum- 
moned. „ 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Have you any ready tor 
examination ? . . 

Mr. O'Rorke I have handed you a list ol witnesses. 

I wish Constable M'Giveney to be brought up from 
Ballymoney. , 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What peculiar know- 
ledge has he ? I do not wish a man to be brought from 
his station unnecessarily. 

Mr. O’Rorke He can give evidence as to the duly 

riots. , , . 

Mr. Rea I am also instructed to apply that he 

should be produced. 



SIXTH DAY. 

Saturday, 19th September, 1857. . ufm 

Mr. O'Rorke. There is a prevalent opinion outside me rrith a stick on the back of the neck, and knocked HesiT 

2984. When you were knocked down did any of them 
beat you?— They did, and kicked me too. 

29S5. Did more than one of them beat and kick you ? 

—I got that much I could hardly tell who was at me. 

2986. After they had beaten you for some time, did 
any of them say any thing ?— One of them said that he 
would give me something that would do me for a bit. 

2987. Were yon then lying on the ground ? — I was 
then lying on the broad of my back. 

2988. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — At what horn - was 
this? — About half-past seven or eight o’clock. 

2989. Was it then dark? — Oh, yes, sir; it was dark 
at that time. 

2990. Were the lamps lighted? — They were. 

2991. Mr. O’Rorke. — -When that person said he 
would give you something that would do you for a bit, 
had he any thing in his hand ? — He had, sir. 

2992. What was it ? — It was a weapon of some kind, 
like a knife ; but whether it was a knife or not, it cut 



that the witnesses should be examined on oath. I made me down, 
an application before, and I now renew it, that they 
should be so examined. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch .— We have hitherto con- 
ducted the inquiry without putting the witnesses on 
oath ; that is the mode which we have adopted. W hat 
portion of the case do you propose to go into ? 

Mr. O'Rorke I propose to begin with the evidence 

so far back as the 10th of July; but before I do so, 
there is a witness here, whom I propose to examine as 
to an occurrence which took place last night. You will 
see at once why I examine him now. 



Hugh Graham examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

2966. Where do you live?— In No. 9, Mustard- 
street. 

2967. In the town of Belfast ? — Yes. 

2968. What business do you follow ? — I drive horses 
about the quays. 

2969. In whose employment were you yesterday 
evening ? — In Hugh Dougall’s. 

2970. What time did you leave off work yesterday 
evening? — As near as I could say, about half-past 



seven. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Is this matter to be in- 
vestigated in any of the local courts ? 

Mr. O'Rorke. — It is not, and could not be, because 
he does not know any of the parties. 

2971. What "street did you pass coming from your 
employment ? — I crossed Eglinton-street, and down to 
the An trim-road that leads into Big Donegall-strect. 

2972. Did any person or persons come up to you 
while going home ? — They came behind me. 

2973. How many of them ? — Four. 

2974. Was any person with you when they came 
behind you ? — No one whatever, 

2975. Did you know any of those four persons ? — I 
did not know them, unless I might chance to see them 
again, but I do not know them at the present time; 

2976. Where were you when they came behind you ? 

I was coming forward at the corner of that street 

where the church is, at the back of the poorhouse. 

2977. Is that Trinity-street ? — Yes, that is it ; I dis- 
remembered the name. 

2978. Did they say any thing to you? — They asked other persons, 

me for to cm - se the Pope. onm 

2979. What did you say ? — I said he was well enough 
prayed for, without them or me either. 

2980. Mr. Commissioner Smythe.— I suppose you arc 
a Roman Catholic ? — I am, sir. 

2981. Mr. O’Rorke — Was that the only answer you 
gave them ? — That was just the answer I gave them. 

2982. Did any of them say any thing in reply to 
that ?■ — Not until I was knocked down. 



2993. Did he make a blow at you with that knife, or 
whatever it was ? — He did. 

2994. Were you still lying on the ground ?— I was, 
and they were kicking me at the same time. 

2995. Wien he made the blow at you what did you 

do ? I threw my arm up. There’s what I got at the 

same time [proceeding to withdraw the bandage from 
his arm and hand]. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Oh, do not mind show- 
ing it. 

2996. Do you positively state that you gave these 

people no provocation ? — None more than I am doing 
this moment ; I was neither speaking nor meddling with 
them. . 

2997. Did you see any of the Town Councd police < 

2998. How soon after? — When I came the length of 
Donegall-street. 

2999. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were there any 
persons on the street at the time?— I saw no person but 
these four. 

3000. Were there any other persons on the street 
that you saw ? / — I coidd not say ; I did not call on any 



2983. Where did they hit you ?— The first man hit from my day’s work. 



3001. Mi - . O'Rorke Were you ever assaulted be- 
fore? — Never. , _ , T 

3002. Are you able to attend to your work ■•'—No. 

3003. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Were you then 
goino- home ? — I was ; from my day’s work. 

3004. Mr. O'Rorke . — Where is Mustard-street? — 
Off Donegall-street. 

3005. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — You were not tar 
from your own house ?— No ; I was going straight home 
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3006. You had not been drinking ? — No, sir. 

3007. Or shouting? — No, sir ; I was going quietly 
home. 

3008. Did you show that wound to a doctor ? — No ; 

I was going to a doctor, and then was desired to show 
it to Mr. O’Rorke. 

3009. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Were you in the 
habit at any time of being in the Pound-street district? 
— I think, unless I had an errand there with a load. 
There is a good deal of constables here, and I leave it to 
them to say whether they ever saw- me in a riot or dis- 
.turbance in Belfast as long as any of them knows me; 
they never saw me to meddle or make with any man. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

3010. Were you in this court yesterday ? — No. 

3011. Were you the day before? — No. 

3012. Were you since this inquiry commenced? — 
No, nor this twelvemonth, nor since this court-house 
was built. 

3013. Where did this happen? — At the Gorner of 
Doncgall- street. 

3014. Did you ever see the men before ? — No. 

3015. Was there any person else there but these four? 
— I cannot say. 

3016. At what o’clock was this? — Half-past seven or 
eight o’clock. 

30 1 7. Did you call for assistance ? — I did not. 

3018. Why did you not ? — I was put past calling. 

3019. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you make 
any complaint? — I had no person to make a complaint to. 

3020. Did you give notice of the attack to the 
police ? — No, I merely said to the constable I had got 
as much as would do me, and then passed on. Ho 
asked me “ Where was it ?” and I said, “ Up there 
above.” He then said, “Do you know the party ?” I 
said “ No,” and then passed on as quick as I could. 

3021. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Where was this? 
—At the corner of Carrick-hill. 

3022. Are you in the habit of coming from that 
street ? — Mostly every night, when coming from my 
work. 

3023. Do you usually see a policeman there? — 
Mostly always. 

3024. Mr. Falkiner About how long after you 

were beaten did you fall in with him ? — About forty 
perches. 

3025. Were you able to see in what direction the 
party went? — One went up Trinity-street; the other 
two went across right by the barracks ; and the other, 
I did not see in what direction he went. They put me 
past knowing very much. 

3026. Are you a Roman Catholic? — Yes. 

3027. Did you ever take part in these faction fights ? 
— No, sir. 

3028. Did you ever take part in election fights ? — 
No. 

. 3029. You are not known as a party man ? — No. 

3030. Did you ever offend any of your Protestant 
neighbours? — Not to my knowledge. 

3031. Or your Roman Catholic neighbours ? — No, sir. 

3032. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Where do you 
work ? — I drive a horse on the quays for Hugh Dougall. 

3033. What is his trade? — He keeps horses. 

Mr. Falkiner Did you state, when originally ex- 

amined here to-day, that you did not speak to a consta- 
ble ?— — 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — I asked him did he go to 
a constable, and he said he did not ; and then he said 
that he saw one, and that he said that he had got as 
much as would do him. 

3034. Why did you not call? — A man might be so 
hurt that he could not call. At the time I got the 
stroke I was knocked stupid. 

3035. What sort of looking men were they ? — Cannot 
tell. 

3036. How were they dressed ? — I do not know. 

3037. What did they say? — A man came up and 
asked me to curse the Pope, and the others came up and 
struck me. 



3038. Were they drunk ? — I cannot say that. September 

3039. What height were the men ? — I could not say 1 9 ’ 186 7 ’ 

for I did not see them measured. Hugh 

3040. Could you swear, there were not five men ? Graham. 
If you can swear there were not five of them, why 
cannot you swear to their height ? — I will not swear 
there were five men. There was nothing but the five. 

3041. Were they tall or short? — They were mixed 
through other. 

3042. Did they measure you in the street ? — If they 
had not meddled with me I would not have been in- 
jured. 

3043. Mr. O’Rorke. — Did they take a tape-line 
out and measure you ? — No, sir. 

3044. Mi-. Falkiner. — Did they all speak ? — Of 
course they did, when they were all together. 

3045. It is not of course. Would you know them 
again ? — I would not know their faces. 

. Mr. Purcell. — In this case I appear on behalf of the 
Orangemen of Belfast, who consider that this inquiry 
was in a great degree directed against them ; and my 
instructions are, to assist the inquiry in every possible 
way. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — I do not understand the 
inquiry to be directed against any one party. 

Mr. Purcell. — We cannot conceal from ourselves that 
this inquiry is to ascertain what party was responsible 
for the disturbances which had taken place in Belfast. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — To ascertain in what the 
riots originated. 

Mr: Purcell. — Exactly ; on what side they origi- 
nated ; and then it comes substantially to an inquiry as 
to which party was responsible for the disturbance of 
the peace of the town. My instructions are, to give 
every assistance to elicit the truth, and with that view 
I am going to offer a suggestion. I am aware that you 
have not jurisdiction to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, or to examine parties on oath ; and that I can- 
not ask you to do, for the nature of your inquiry is such 
that you cannot comply with such a request. But I 
have a proposition to make, on the part of the parties 
for whom I appear, which, I think, would be calculated 
materially to forward what we are all formally met to 
arrive at, namely, a true conclusion as to the cause of 
these disturbances ; and I now offer that the testimony 
of the witnesses should be reduced to writing, in the 
form of a declaration, and, under the Statute 5 and 6 
William IV., be verified before a magistrate. You can 
perfectly comprehend how utterly worthless is any evi- 
ence not under sanction of an oath, and that many wit- 
nesses would make statements which they would not 
venture if under that sanction. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — I understand that any 
statement made here would he equal to a declaration, 
for the Commissioners sitting here are Magistrates of 
the County. When we hear the stories told on each 
side we shall then have a body of evidence — 

Mr. Purcell. — Not evidence. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Oh, it is distinctly evi- 
dence ■ and, when tested by cross-examination, the truth 
may be arrived at quite as well. It would take a long 
time to have the statement of each witness reduced to 
writing and signed by him. At present we will conduct 
the inquiry as we have done hitherto. People are to 
understand that this is not an ordinary statement they 
are making. We are not only acting under the warrant 
of the Lord Lieutenant, but we are Magistrates of the 
County. 

Mr. Purcell. — Then I have only to say, on the part 
of those whom I represent, that they are perfectly wil- 
ling to be examined on oath, in order to assist in arriving 
at the truth, provided those on the other side would be 
equally bound by the statements they would make. My 
object is, that in order to give those statements solidity 
and force, they should be made under the sanction or 
risk of an oath. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Mr. Purcell must under- 
stand that our object is not to make any person amen- 
able to the law, in respect to any transactions, in the or- 
dinary courts of justice. The punishment of offenders 
is left to the ordinary courts of justice. 
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■ Mr. Purcell . — I am aware of that ; but the state- 

ments at this inquiry might have a material effect on 
the rights of bodies, and be made the groundwork ot 
legislation hereafter ; and it is therefore important, that 
those statements should be made in such a form that 
they could be relied on. In that view it is that I say 
that the evidence could not be relied on, unless under 
some sanction to secure its accuracy and truth. On the 
part of my clients, I have to state that they are most 
anxious the truth should be arrived at, and they make 
the offer bona fide. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — The same offer lias been 
made over and over again by Mr. O’Rorke. He made 
two applications on the subject. 

Mrf Commissioner Smythe — Mr. O’Rorke has several 
times applied to us, and urged upon us the propriety ot 
taking the evidence upon oath. We have well considered 
the matter. We have now proceeded five days -without 
examining the parties on oath, and we will proceed on 
in the same course. 

Mr. Purcell . — There is another reason why these 
statements should be made in the form I have suggested. 



did you meet any people with any offensive or party 
colours?— Yes; I met some first at the bridge that ■ 

crosses the Blackstaff. There were two parties, one R ev . Wm. 
with orange lilies. They offered no insult, but had Martin, 
orange lilies in their hands. 

3065. Were they -walking on the footpath or on the 
centre of the road ? — On the footpath. 

3066. Did they stop, or did they walk on? — They 
walked on. 

3067. A little further on, did you meet any other 
persons ? — I met many persons along the road. 

3068. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you mean 
with orange lilies ? — No, I only met these. 

3069. How many did you meet with orange lilies ? — 

Only two boys, and they offered me no insult. 

3070. Mr. O’Rorke. — Were they together ? — Yes. 

3071. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — When you say 
boys, what age where they? — Perhaps seventeen or 
twenty years of age. 

3072. Were they going into the town .'•—In the 
direction of the town. 

3073. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did they use any 






d you meet any 



accuracy- might ho materially affected by the circmn- 

WWW- h? » the footpath, or the cetr.re of the 



of an oath in the form he had sugg 
all satisfied that statements made here, if they went™ 
what would constitute slander and calumny, that the 
party by whom they were made would not be answer- 
able if they were not made judicially before the Com- 
missioners. I appear here, with special reference to the 
disturbances of July, for the Orange body, who had no 
connexion with the street-preaching. 



road ? — On the footpath. 

3076 Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — W ere you walk- 



°3077. What did he do? — He was hallooing. He 
had an orange handkerchief ; and, when passing the 
two priests he held the handkerchief spread out in his 
hands, and said, “ Here’s in honour of King William.” 

3078. Mi-. Commissioner Lynch. — Was that man 
alone?— Yes. 

3079. Is that all he said ?— That is all I heard. 

3080. How had he the handkerchief? — It was 
stretched out between his two hands. 

3081. Mr. O’Rorke. — Was he also moving down 
towards the town ? — Yes ; he was. 

3082. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Where was this ? 

This was nearly opposite the Lower Crescent on the 

Botanic-road, a little above the Lisburn-road, just at 
the rise of the hill. 

3083. Is there any thing else with regard to the occur- 
rences of that day? — At one end of Combermere-street, 
when the hearse was passing, three boys stopped, with 
oran o-e lilies in their breasts, until I thought the horse 

aay r_ vve WC1C would walk on them. They then moved on the foot- 

the interment to take pl.ee ?— At path. I could not say how many parties ntoyed off tire 
, B is]l footpath, but I moved off, as they stood m such a man- 

" F ‘“ WSa- was before you me, the 

you O o up UK. 1 you met the man with the handkerchief?—! es. 

*3055. Did you pass the police barrack, on your way 3086. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. Did they say any- 
to the Botanic Garden ? — Y es ; there is a police barrack thing ?— N ot a word that I heard. . 

' -hat is called the Old Turnpike, where the two roads 3087. Were you in the front of the procession —No ; 
1 “ - 1 there were, perhaps, eight or ten, or more, before me. 

!. Were the family of deceased before you? — 



■m. The Rev. William Martin , examined by Mr. O’Rorke. 

3046. Mr. Martin, are you one of the Catholic curates 

of Belfast?— Yes. , , T 

3047. How long have you been here? — 1 suppose 
about three years next January. 

3048. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Is there one or 
more parishes in Belfast ? 

Mr. O’Rorke — Only one. 

3049. You reside, I believe, in the Bishop s house, — 

3050. Do you recollect Sunday, the 12th J uly last? — 

Yes, sir. , 

305 1 . Were you and some of the other curates attend- 
ing a funeral on that day ? — We were. 

3052. Where ys 



branch off. 

3056. Mr. Commissioner Lynch 
for the constabulary ? — Yes. 



-Is that a station 



3057. Mr. O’Rorke . — About what hour did you corpse after the hears* 



No; I think not; the family, generally, follow the 



3089. Mr. O’Rorlte . — Did you, prior to the 12tli of 
July, hear music? — I heard music, but did not take 
any notice of it. 

3090. Did you hear music before the riots ? — I heard 
music on the morning of the 13tli. I heard, about 
two o’clock, drumming, and fifing, and hallooing. 

3991. That was on the morning of the 13tli? — Yes. 

3092. From what direction did that sound come ? — 



,,aoo— I think it was about three o’clock when the 
funeral left the house. It was to take place at half- 
past two, but there was some delay. 

3058. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Where was the 
funeral from ?— From Combermere-street. 

3059. Where is that ?— Ofl Wesley-street, near the 
head of Sandy-row. 

3060. Mr. O’Rorke. — Were there many persons m _ 

the funeral procession ?— There were a good many ; of I could not say ; I was m the Bishop s house, 
course they were not in procession, but people following 3093. Mi-. Commissioner Lynch — 1 ou were two 
the corose former Julys in Belfast? — les. 

3061 Could you give me any idea of the number of 3094. Was there any thing previously to this July to 
persons' following it?— I should say about 100. attract your notice more than on another ?— I was always 

1 3062. Were they principally Catholics ?— I do not attracted by the 12th. I am not a Northern myself. 
,, 3095. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Previous to the 

in 3063— Mr. Commissioner S^4e.-The deceased 1 2 tlx there was nothing to attract your attention 
had been a Roman Catholic, I suppose ?— Yes. beyond what occurred in July, ISoo and 18o6 —No. 

3064. Mr. O’Rorke. — Whilst going with that funeral, 3096. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did similar occui- 
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September rences happen in those years, drumming, and fifing, 
iMff 7 ' and hallooing ? — Yes ; I heard drums, and met parties 
Her. Wm. with orange lilies in their hands, and I heard hallooing, 
Martin. the same as I heard this year. 

3097. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did you hear any firing that 
you recollect. — No ; not at that time. 

3098. Did you hear firing during any portion of the 
12th or 13th that you can recollect ? — No ; not that I 
remember. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

3099. Are you a connoisseur in music ? — I am not 
.-skilled in music. 

3100. You know a tune when you hear it? — Yes. 

3101. Did you hear the music with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to know what tune was played ? — I did not. 

3102. Then, in fact, it might be “ Garryowen,” for 
all you can tell ? — It might. 

3103. This hallooing — can you tell whether it had 
an orange sound ? — I mean to say that it was such a 
-sound as terrified me. 

3104. You could not exactly guess the colour of the 
-sound, whether it was orange or green ? — No. 

3 1 05. Did you precede or follow the hearse ? — I went 
on the footpath, at the side of the remains. 

3106. You met several parties on the road? — Yes. 

3107. But you met only two boys with orange lilies ? 
—Yes. 

3108. I thought, at a subsequent part of your state- 
ment, you said you met three ? — Afterwards I met 
three boys, at the end of Combermere-street. On 
going to the funeral, I met the others. 

3109. Was that on your return ? — It was when I 
was going to the funeral I met the two boys. 

3110. How far had you gone when you met this man 
with the orange handkerchief? — I had not gone far — 
not more than twenty perches. 

3111. How many persons were with him ? — He was 
.-alone. 

3112. You say he made some observation — was that 
• addressed to any parties ? — I could not say whether it 
was meant to insult. 

3113. There were 100 people accompanying the 
funeral ? — Yes. 

3114. They were all members, as you say, of your 
•church ? — No, I did not say that. 

3115. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did those boys 
settle themselves on the pathway to make it necessary 
that they should be put aside? — Yes, I thought so, 
-and no one touched them, or went near them. I passed 
off the footpath myself. 

3116. Mr. Purcell . — Did the hearse go out of the 
way ? — No. 

3117. The boys went out of its way ? — Yes. 

3118. But they hesitated before you came up ? — Yes, 
I thought that. I thought they were going to stand. 
I was afraid of the hearse touching them. 

3119. It was a funeral of a member of your church ? 
— Yes. 

3120. There were a great number of your co-re- 
ligionists attending the funeral ? — I believe there were 
some. I knew some of them. 

3121. Were the large proportion of them your co- 
religionists? — Yes, I think so. 

3122. Were there any Orangemen ? — I do not know. 

3123. The man who flourished the handkerchief was 
alone ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falhiner. 

’■ 3 1 24. Are you a Tipperary man ? — No. 

3125. Is it customary on the Sunday before Easter 
lor the Roman Catholic population to wear any parti- 
cular favour ? Palm Sunday, it is called ? — It is cus- 
tomary to have a ceremony in the church, where the 
palm is blessed. 

3126. Is it customary for the Roman Catholics to 
wear any favour or emblem on that day ? — I never 
■wear a palm in my hat. 

3127. It is customary for the Roman Catholics to 
wear, on that Sunday, palm or yew in their hats ? — It 



is in the South, I know ? — I did not see any. I do not September 
do so myself, nor do I see anybody else wear it. 1 9, 185 7 - 

3128. Is it customary, on the 17th March, for the Bcv. Wm. 
Roman Catholics to wear a shamrock in their hats ? — Martin. 
Yes. 

3129. You cannot say whether the palm or the yew 
is worn ? — I have not seen it worn. 

Rev. William Blaney, examined by Mr. O’Rorke. Rev. Wm. 

Blauey. 

3130. Are you one of the Catholic curates of this 
town ? — Yes. 

3131. You have a particular duty allotted to you? — - 
Yes. 

3132. Were you in company with Mr. Martin on 
the 12th of July ? — I was. 

3133. M-. Commissioner Lynch . — How long have you 
been in this town ? — Two years, at the latter end of 
August. 

3134. Mr. Commissioner S my the Does your recol- 

lection agree with the statement made by Mr. Martin ? 

— Yes, except that I do not recollect distinctly about 
the three persons. I seldom pay attention to these 
things, for I was reared in the North, and accustomed 
to them. I saw the man with the orange hand- 
kerchief. 

3135. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did you see 
these boys? — Yes ; there were two parties. 

3136. How far is Friar’s Bush from the place where 
you met the man with the orange handkerchief? — 

About half a mile. 

3137. You did not observe any thing else of party 
colours, going or returning ? — No, I did not. 

3138. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Were you about 
the town that day ? — I think not, except very little. 

3139. At what time did you get back? — Between 
four and five o’clock. I did not come home till near 
dinner time — that is, at five o’clock. We came back 
from the grave-yard immediately. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

3140. You did not see the boys at the head of the 
hearse ? — I do not recollect. 

3141. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Do you recollect 
the fact that the funeral procession had to go off the 
pathway? — I do not recollect it; I am not perfectly 
certain. 

3142. Mr. Purcell . — Were you with Mr. Martin 
the entire way to Friar’s Bush ? — I think so ; perhaps 
not the few first steps. 

3143. The act of waving the handkerchief was the 
act of an isolated individual ; there was no person with 
him ? — No. 

3144. Do you think it was intended for insult? — I 
thought it was at the time. 

3145. Did you take it as an insult ? — No ; I gave the 
man a fool’s pardon, as people say. I might have taken 
it as an insult. 

3146. How long have you been in Belfast? — Two 
years. 

3147. I suppose you have become familiar with these 
things ? — I was familiar with them long before I came 
here. 

3148. You know that parties here have been gene- 
rally in the habit of expressing their opinions on both 
sides ? — They have. 

3149. For years back? — I am not sure for years 
back, because I have not been iu the country for some 
years. 

3150. Is there any other colour besides orange that 
gives offence to members of your church? — I do not 
know, but you will hear them talk of orange and blue. 

I suppose that comes under the same head. 

3151. Would any other flower but orange lilies of 
of the same colour give the same offence ? — I suppose if 
they were of the same colour, and, at the same time, 
and under the same circumstances, they would. 

3152. Or the blue? — Yes, or the blue; but they 
generally go together. When they are both together, 
they give offence, 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

3153. Is it customary for members of your church 
• to wear the palm?— It is distributed in church. It is 

customary to carry it home, but I do not know that 
they wear it. _ _ _. , 

3154. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you ever 
hear of persons taking offence at a display ol the palm . 

—I heard that some girls were beaten for wearing it ; 
that it was torn from them ; but I will not give that for 

trU 3^55. Mr. Purcell.- — When did that occur?—! do not 
know whether it was last year or the year before. 

3156. Where did that transaction take place ?— . as 
well as I recollect, it was upon the Crumlin-road at 
a place called Ewart’s-row. _ 

3157. Then it is an offensive emblem ?— I never 
heard that. I have carried it home my sell, and 1 cua 
not consider that I was running any risk. 

Betty Donohue examined by Mr. O’Rorke. 

'■ 3158. Where did you live on the 12th of July?— 

Down in Cullintrec, between Stanley-street and the 
Pound-loaning. _ . . 

3159. What business do you follow r— I go aDoui 
selling milk; I have a few cows. 

3160. How long had you lived m Cullintrec bctoie 
the 12th July last ? — I was living in it twenty years, 

about a fortnight before November. 

3161. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Are you a widow . 

Yes. 

3162. How long is your husband dead ? — Five years, 

last May morning. . 

3163. Mr. O’Rorke. — Have-, you any family ? h oui 

children. o -v 

3164. Are they all alive with you ?~ -Yes. 

3165. Are they grown up? — One of the boys was 

eighteen in July, but he never gave offence to any 
person. , ... . , 

3166. Is he the oldest? — I have a little girl. 

3167. Older than he?— Yes. - , , 

3168. Do you recollect the morning of the i^th oi 

July ? — I do, sir. . 

3169. Before that, did you hear any music. ?— No, 

3170. Did you hear any firing of shots ?— No, sir. 

3171. Was any thing done to your house ?— I he 

window was broken. 

3172. On what day?— On Tuesday, the 14th. 

3173. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Up to that, hau 
any thing occurred to your house ?— No, sir. 

3174. At what hour on Tuesday, the 14th, did this 
0C{ . ur y__l think between eight and nine o'clock in the 
evening of Tuesday. 

3175 Mr. O'Rorhe . — Did you see a crowd of peo- 
ple at your house ? — I saw them coming up the road ; 
and there was an old woman, of ninety-three, m the 
house at the time. I had a little girl of twelve years 
old when the house was wrecked before. 

3176. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — When was that . 

— Three years ago. . , .... 

3177. Did you see the people coming up i — 1 diet. 

3178. What people were they ?— I cannot tell you. 

3179. From what direction did they come? — From 

Stanley-street side. , , ,, 

3180. How many were there ?— I could not tell the 
number, I was that frightened. When this widow 
woman came, she asked, did I see the child, and then 
she said, “ Will you let me in ?” I said, “ For God s 
sa Ue, don’t come in here.” She rushed inside, and the 
crowd then shouted, “Have at the house now. bhe 
is letting in the Pound Loany ones.” 

3181. Who said that?— I could not tell; but I heard 
the voice and saw the crowd. 

3182. Mr. O'Rorhe . — Was it after the woman came? 

.That was what they said, when the woman came in, 

“ Have at the house, she is letting in the Pound Loany 

"'ll 83. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you see any 
arms in the hands of the people ?— I did not j I saw no 



3184. Mr. O’Rorhe — What did they do then?— SepMj 
They smashed the window and the sash, and pic- ’ — • 

*™85. It-. Cominfeioiar Zy»a/>— Did th eJ come5~V 
into the home ?— ! There teas s m»n came m and bid mi 
put oat the old woman. Only one person came m. He 
came ini through the window'. I kept the door to, foi 
fear of the stones coming in. The lock was knocked 

° ff 3186 d °They broke in the window?— They smashed 

3187-' Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Did the man 
come in through the window ?— Yes. 

3188. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did the stones come into the 

. house?— Yes; one stone after another. 

3189. Where is the old woman ?— She is dead , she 
never got better after that. We had to carry her to bed. 

She was so frightened that, I think, she never was up 
more than three or four times afterwards. . 

3190 Who was she? — She was an aunt of mine; 
her name was Biddy JBLoghlin; she lined with me. 
and paid me £8 a-year. 

3191. Who was the widow woman ?— Mi». O New. 

3192. Where did she live ?— Down the Loany, in one 
of Mrs. McDonnell’s houses. 

3193 Did the crowd follow her ? — The crowd did 
not seem to have followed her, but when they saw her 
come in they said, “ Have at the house, for 1 was 

letting in the Pound Loany ones. • 

3194. Did they say any thing to you . — -Nothing, 
only “ Take out the old woman.” 

3195. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Why did they tell 
vou that?— I cannot: tell the reason. 

3196. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — What ground ot 
spite had they against her?— No spite at all against 
her or me. I never injured anybody. I would be 
alwavs willing to do people a good turn. 

3197. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did any one throw 
a stone at you ? — Not one, sir. 

3198. Or do you any injury?— None. 

3199. Did Mrs. O’Neill receive any injury ? — bhe 
did not ; she sent for one of the crowd that she was 

acquainted with to take her out. . , 

3200. Had you heard any quarrel beiore that,— 

They were always fighting back and forward about the 
place, the one party with the other, and throwing 

tC> 3201 . Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Did they do your 
cows any injury ? — No. _ 7 lir e . 

3202. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was your furni- 
ture injured ?— Nothing but the delpli and pictures. 

3203. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Who was your 
landlord?— Attorney Elliott was, but it is Mr. Fisher, 
his brother-in-law, now. 

3204. You say your house was wrecked three years 
before? — Yes. 

3205. In the same way ? — The same way. 

3206. Mr. O’Rorke.— Was it at the same season ot 

the year ?—Yes ; it was the -same season. 

3207. Was any of your property injured ?— I had 

fields, where I kept my cows, that I paid £-9 a-year 
for, for grazing, and they are worth little to me for the 
last three years. . , , , „„ , 

3208. Were there gates on it, and were they broken r 
— They were. 

3209. Was it this season?— Yes. 

3210. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Was it that- same 
li i ""lit that your house was attacked ? — It was either on 
the 12th or on the night they came to our house. 

3211. 'where were the gates? — The gate at the foot 

of the garden, where the two parties used to fight, was 
broken. , . , . 9 

3212. What was the gate broken tor— to got. in. — 

The ditch was broken down. 9 

3213. Did you See the persons who broke ttie gates . 

3214. Do you know who they were ? — The two par- 
ties met there ; they were lumps of little boys. 

3215. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — OI what age. 

From fourteen to sixteen, and from that to ten. 

3216. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did boys ot tins 
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September age meet to fight ? — Indeed, sir, they met and fought 
19 , 1857. there for eight weeks after the 12th. 

‘ 3217. Is there any police in this neighbourhood? — 

Donohue. Oh, they watch the police just as well as the police 
watch them. They have their time for that. 

3218. When the man came in by the window, what 
did he say. Any thing but put out the old woman ? — 
Not a word but that. He hid me take her out. I said I 
could not ; and he then said, “ I will take her out for 
you.” I said then, “I think I will not leave my own 
house yet awhile.” 

3219. Mr. O’Rorke . — 'Before the 12th of July was 
the old woman able to go to bed ? — She was, with my 
help ; but, after July, it took two of us to help her in 
and out of bed. 

3220. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — You said that she 
is since dead ? — She was buried last Sunday three weeks. 

3221. Was she much frightened that night? — She 
was very nervous ; there was a tremor over her, and 
then she got quite stiff. She was so frightened that she 
could not sit up. 

3222. Are you still living in that house? — No, sir ; 

I left Friday eight days. 

3223. Did you continue to live there after the 14th ? 
— I did, sir ; for 1 was loath to leave a place where I 
did a good deal of business. 

3224. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Why did you 
leave it ? — A neighbour, a Presbyterian, said that two 
gentlemen left word for me to leave the house.. 

3225. Mr. O’Rorke . — Who did he say were the 
gentlemen ? — I do not know. 

3226. Who was the man ? — Robert Shaw ; he lives 
in Boundary-street. 

3227. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — You think it was 
kindly intended of him to warn you ? — Oh, indeed it 
was kindly intended, for my husband and him were - 
very intimate. 

3228. You left the house from apprehension of fur- 
ther injury ? — Yes ; I was very much afraid. 

3229. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did any thing else happen to 
your house after that ? — I was out with milk in the 
evening. I did not see what took place. 

3230. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Then, they came 
to the house ? — They did, sir. 

3231. Mr. O’Rorke What was the first time you 

saw them come back after the 14th? — I was in the house. 

3232. What did they say ? — The old woman and me 
were in the room, and my little girl was with them, 
and I heard them talking to her. I could not say 
directly what they said. 

3233. What day was that? — That was on the second 
night after they wrecked the house. 

3234. Was your daughter there on both occasions? — 
She was. 

3235. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did you under- 
stand, when they said to put the old woman out, that 
they wanted you to leave the house? — They said 
nothing but what I told you. 

3236. Did you hear the conversation that passed be- 
tween them and your daughter when they came back 
the second or third time ? — No, sir ; I did not hear it 
at all. 

3237. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Was any thing 
said to yourself ?— A parcel of little boys told me the 
house wus going to be wrecked. It was in the fore- 
part of the day. 

3238. Did you tell anybody that ? — I do not mind 
whether I did or did not. 

3239. Did you tell the police ? — I did not. 

3240. Why? — I never like to be troublesome; it 
would be the last shift with me, when I would give any- 
body any trouble ; and the police had enough to do. 

3241. But your house was wrecked ? — Yes. 

3242. It was wrecked three years before, and you were 
told it was going to be wrecked again? — Oh, they did 
not say it would be wrecked that night. 

3243. Why did you not tell the police? — Well, sir, 
three years ago, a Protestant woman from Sandy-row 
advised me to go to Mr. Lindsay, and I went with her. 
She told him that I was frightened. She told me that 
lie went to protect a woman and was threatened away. 



She said “ What will this poor woman do ?” He told September 
me I might leave the house if I liked. So I never went 1 9 ’ 18a 7 - 
back again for protection. Betty 

3244. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Was there any Donoim®. 
constable on the beat near you last J uly? — N ot that I saw. 

3245. Was there any of the local police ?■ — They were 
back and forward. 

3246. Was there one man that was generally on 
that beat ? — I did not take notice ; there might have 
been, for me. 

3247. Used the parties from Pound-loaning to resort 
there ? — Never at my house, till it was wrecked. 

3248. You were not in the habit of harbouring these 
people ? — No. There never was a fire-arm in my house, 
unless when a fowler going by would lay down his gun 
to get a drink, or a light for his pipe. 

3249. Mr. O’Rorke Could you tell me the name of 

that Protestant woman who went with you to Mi-. Lind- 
say ? — She was a Mrs. Burke. 

3250. Where does she live now ? — Sandy-row, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

3251. How long were you living in this house that 
was wrecked ? — Twenty years, in November ; andseven 
years since they made the road through my place; and 
I did not pay any rent for it since. 

3352. Three years ago it was wrecked ? — It was. 

3253. Was it ever wrecked on any other occasion ? 

— Never, only twice. 

3254. Was it not rather unlucky ? — Well, it was un- 
lucky enough for me. 

3255. What made them go to your house ? — I do not 
know, unless the name of what I profess. 

3256. Do you think that was the only cause ? — Yes. 

3257. Did you ever sell a drop of drink ? — No. 

3258. Well, did you ever make a present of a drop of 
drink ? — Never ; unless now and then, when I sent for 
a drop for a friend. 

3259. Do many fowlers go to your house to get a 
drop ? — None at all. 

3260. Did you not say a minute ago that they did 
drop in ? — No ; unless when they laid down the gun at 
the side of the house to rest, or were lighting a pipe. 

3261. What kind of game did they shoot ? — I do not 
know. It was not on the 12tli of July, or any time like 
that, that they came. 

3262. What time was it — was it in the month of 
March ? — I do not know what month it was in. 

3263. Was it in April? — It might be. 

3264. May it not have been in July ? — No, sir. 

3265. What made them wreck your house three years 
ago ? — Just what made them do it now — just because I 
was the name of a Catholic. 

3266. What did they say when they wrecked it three 
years ago ? — I do not know. I was too much through 
other to know what they cried out. 

3267. Are you as mild as you are now every time the 
Orange boys come to wreck your house ? — It would not 
be easy for me to be mild. I do not think it was a 
manly thing. 

3268. Three years ago, did you hear them cry out 
any thing ? — I did not. I closed the door. 

3269. Why did you close it ? — For fear I would be 
killed with the stones. 

3270. Did all your neighbours close their doors ? — 

There were no houses near me. I live by myself. 

3271. What is the nearest house to yours? — John 
Russell’s house. 

3272. How far is that off? — A good way off. 

3273. Is it the nearest house ? — Yes. 

3274. Is there a field attached to your house ? — Yes. 

3275. Is that where the fighting took place ? — Yes ; 
the fighting used to take place at the foot of my garden. 

3276. Did that occur every day ? — Indeed it did. 

3277. Was it on this occasion that they broke the 
gates ? — Yes. 

3278. Which party did it ? — I cannot tell. I think 
that both had a hand in it. I am not blaming one party 
more than another. 

3279. Where was the other party when your house 
was wrecked ? — They did not come up. 
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September 3280. Did they come up soon after ? — After the house 

19, 1857. wag W recked. 

Betty 3281. How many wrecked your house this last time ? 

Donohue. — J cannot tell you that. 

3282. How many -wrecked it ? — It would be hard for 
me to know, with the door half open and half shut, and 
me behind it, for fear my brains would be knocked out. 

3283. How many were outside in the street ? — I can- 
not tell the number. 

3284. Why did you not shut the door altogether ? — 

I did not want it shut. 

3285. Were you not afraid they would come in ?— 

I was afraid. 

3286. You did not shut it? — The lock was knocked off. 

3287. Did they come in through the door ? — No ; 
they came in through the window. 

3288. They preferred that ? — That was the near way. 

3289. Who was in the house besides your aunt ? — 
Mrs. O’Neill ; nobody else. 

3290. Have you any sons ? — I have. 

3291. How many? — Two. 

3292. Were they in the house at the time ? — One of 
my little boys was. 

3293. What age is he ? — Eighteen. 

3294. Where was the other? — He is a poor lame 
boy. He was not about the house then. 

3295. What age is he? — Sixteen. 

3296. Where was he? — In John Russell's, in the 
Pound Loany. 

3297. Did lie come up with the rest when the house 
was wrecked ? — He did not. 

3298. How many got in through the window? — 
None but one man. 

3299. Did he wreck the house ?— I can not tell. 

3300. When he came in, what did he do ? — He bid 
me take out the old woman. 

3301. Well, when you would not take her out, what 
did he do? — I did not see him do any thing. 

3302. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did that man 
who came in remain for any time? — He did not ; for I 
think the peelers were coining. 

3303. How long do you think did he remain ? — I 
do not know — not many minutes. 

3304. What became of him ? — He knows best him- 
self, for I did not see him after he left. 

3305. Mr. Purcell . — Did he disappear ?— He did. 

3306. Did he go up the chimney? — He did not. 

3307. How did he go? — Out of the door. 

3308. Was the door open when he came in through 
the window ? — Yes. 

3309. Were you not present? — No ; I had left the 
door. 

3310. And he came in and did nothing ? — He did. 

3311. Did he threaten to strike you when you would 
not take out the old woman ? — No. 

3312. Did he strike the old woman? — No, he did 
not. I will not tell any thing that is not the truth. He 
said, “Take her out.” I said, “Is it a poor woman 
that’s ninety-three years of age?” “Well,” said he, 
“I’ll take her out.” “Oh!” said I, “I’ll not leave 
my own house yet.” 

3313. And you terrified him ? — Somebody else terri- 
fied him. 

3314. Who was it? — I suppose the peelers terrified 
him. 

3315. Did the peelers come in ? — They did not. 

3316. How soon did you see the peelers? — I do not 
know whether I saw them till that night. 

33 1 7. Did you see them in the street ? — I heard from 
other people that they were going through the fields. 

3318. This man that came in through the window, 
and went out of the window, in such a pantaloon fashion, 
how long did he remain? — It was not long. 

3319. Where was the old woman? — Sitting at the 
bed-side. 

3320. How long was she with you ? — Eight years. 

3321. Was she with you on the former occasion, 
when the house was wrecked ? — She was. 

3322. Was she much frightened ? — She was fright- 
ened. — A younger woman than ninety-three would 
have been frightened. 



3323. Did any one come in at the window and go September 

out at the door ? — Not at that time. _ 19 ’ I867 ' 

3324. On the first occasion that it was wrecked, Betty 
what did they do? — In the same form they smashed Donohue, 
the windows, and a brick was lying in my bed. The 

two young children crept under the bed, and there was 
nobody but the old woman and me in the house at the 
time. 

3325. Do yon mean the little fellow of eighteen r — 

He was only fifteen, then. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe (to Mr. Purcell) — Are 
you aware that we have evidence from the authorities 
that this woman’s house was wrecked ? 

Mr. Purcell. — I want to get the nature of the wreck- 
ing, and what provoked the disturbance. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you consider it neces- 
sary that the cross-examination of all the witnesses- 
should go this length. 

Mr. Purcell. — I was not here at first. I understand 
that this case was prominently put forward about this 
old woman’s house being wrecked, and an old woman 
being killed. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — W e have evidence from 
the authorities that the house was wrecked. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Stones were thrown at 
the house by the people outside, and they broke some ar- 
ticles. Then, the window being broken, a man came in 
and offered to bring out the old woman, and offered to 
assist her. 

3326. Mr. Purcell. — Was it before the man came in 
that these articles were broken ? — Yes, when he came in 
by the window. All that he said I told you. 

3327. How long did the old woman live after that 
evening ? — You may count the time yourself — from the 
12th of July, to three weeks last Sunday. She was a 
frail old woman, but healthy. 

3328. She was not struck on that night ?— Indeed she 
was not ; for all that the stones were flying about her, 
she never got a blow. 

3329. You say positively that you never sold spirits ? 

Never, in the course of my life. 

3330. Did you ever keep it for anybody’s use? — 

Never, in the course of my days. 

3331. Had people been in the habit of meeting at your 
house on the 12 th of July?— Never; fori would not 
harbour any one, because I was a lone woman. 

Cross-examined by Mi - . Falkiner. 

3332. Did you ever put laurels in your windows, or 
green leaves ?— Never, unless a geranium. . 

3333. Did you ever put holly and ivy in your win- 
dows ? — Never. 

3334. Will the man who tells that your house was 
decorated with laurels be telling lies ? — Yes. 

3335. Will the man who says that you gave him the 
whiskey, and that he paid you for it, be telling lies ? — He 
will be telling lies. Let him come here now and say it. 

3336. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Had you any lau- 
rels that night? — No, sir. 

3337. Or any green branches ? — No, sir. 

3338. Mr. Falkiner — Was there any meeting held in 
your house ? — No. 

3339. Nor any boys of the Pound? — Not one. 

3340. Was there much mischief done to your house 
three years ago ? — Yes, the window was broken in the 
same way. 

3341. Was any thing broken inside ? — No. 

3342. Did any one mend your windows for you ? — 

Yes, David Rankin mended them for me. 

3343. 'Who is he ?— He is a Protestant himself, but 
he is goodnatured, and would take nothing for his trouble. 

3344. Have you any stable or byre ? — I have a byre. 

3345. Did the boys go into it?— Never, to my know- 
ledge. The little boys might go in to look at the fowl, 
or the like of that. 

3346. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you see Mr. 
Lindsay on the former occasion? — Yes. 

3347. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Did you go to the 
police office ? — Yes. 

3348. With Mrs. Burke ?— Yes. 
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September 3349. Mr. Falkiner — Why did you not make a state- 
19 , 185'- ment ? — I went on the second day, and they told me it 
Betty”" was too late. 

Donohue. 3350. Is the reason that you give for not telling the 
police, on the 14th, that it was because you were told it 
was too late ? — The peelers knew all about it. 

3351. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Were the police, 
after the 14th, at your house ? — They were, one whole 
night, and part of another night. 

3352. How soon after was it that they were there? 
- — I think, three or four nights after it. 



Mary Anne Mary Anne Donohue examined by Mr. Rea. 

Donohue. 3353 . What is your name ? — Mary Anne Donohue. 

3354. Are you daughter to the lastwitness? — Yes, sir. 

3355. Do you remember Thursday, the 16th of July 
last ?_■ Yes. 

3356. Do you remember seeing a crowd coming to 
• your mother’s house that night ? — Yes ; I remember 

seeing more than one hundred men coming. 

3357. What did they do ? — They clodded in three or 
four stones. 

3358. You say one hundred men came up to the 
house ? — Yes, sir. 

3359. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Was this Tuesday 
evening ? — No ; Thursday, sir. 

3360. Mr. Rea . — Did you see any thing else of any 
of them? — They first “clodded” three or four stones in. 
There was nobody in the house but the old woman and me. 

3361. How did the stones come in ? — By the door. 
And when I went out and asked them were they deter- 
mined on killing the old woman in the house, some of 

the mob called me a w ; and one man said, if I 

would give any of my “lip,” they would pull her out of 
the house. 

3362. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did you see the 
crowd? — Yes, sir. 

3363. How many were in it ? — I could not say. 
There were a hundred boys and girls. 

3364. Mr. Rea . — Any men ? — Yes. 

3365. Was it a man that spoke to you, or a boy ? — 
All of them spoke. 

3366. Did you see them coming ? — Yes. 

3367. From what direction ? — From Sandy-row. 

3368. What was the first thing you heard them say ? 
Were there stones thrown before you heard any thing 
said ? — Yes, sir ; that was the first thing that attracted 
my attention. There were some of the party who said 
they knew that girl to be a decent girl, and to let her 
alone ; that it was not she they wanted, but to send out 
the parties inside in the house. 

3369. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was there any 
party in the house? — No person but the old woman 
and me. 

33i0. Had there been shortly before? — No. 

3371. Did they say what parties ? — No, sir; they did 
not mention any parties, but the Pound was the only 
party that they meant. There was one of them more 
respectable looking than the rest, and I asked him to be 
so kind as to come in and see if we had any parties inside. 

3372. Mr. Rea — Was he a man or a boy ? — Rather 
a boy. I do not know, for I never looked at him. He 
came inside, and looked round the house, and went out 

3373. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did they do any 
thing to your house ? — No ; they went down then to 
John Russell’s house. 

3374. Did you see them go to John Russell’s? — Yes. 

3375. Is John Russell a Roman Catholic? — He is 
not ; he is one of their own kind. 

3376. Mr. Rea . — And why did they wreck his house ? 
— Because he would not join among the rest of them. 

3377. Did you see them wreck it ? — I did. 

3378. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — He does not live 
in that house ? — No ; he had left it at the beginning of 
winter. He had to leave it for the bad road, it was in- 
convenient. 

3379- What did they do? — They broke the house, 
and took one of the windows away ; they took out a 
dresser and a table, and part of a bedstead. I saw them 
do that. 



3380. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did you see them September 

do this ? — Yes, sir. M, 1857 - 

3381. Was there any one in care of the house? — No, sir. Mary Amie 

3382. How long did it take to do it ? — About half Donoime. 
an hour from the time they came up the road. 

3383. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — At what horn- was 
this ?- — Between eight and nine o’clock in the evening. 

3384. Did you see the party coming up to your house? 

— Yes, sir, I did. 

3385. From what direction ?— From Sandy-row. 

3386. How far is your place from Durham-street? — 

I do not know ; it is as far as from this to the foot of 
An trim-road. 

3387. Did you see any police ? — No, sir ; after they 
wrecked Russell’s house, the horsemen came. When 
they saw the horsemen they dispersed. 

3388. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — These were the 
mounted police, or dragoons, I suppose ? — Yes, sir. 

3389. Were any shots fired at that time ? — Yes, sir. 

3390. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you see any of 
the Pound-street party ? — No, sir ; none of them came 
up the road, they took possession of it themselves. 

3391. Who is John Russell’s landlord? — Mr. M‘ Gam- 
mon. Mr. Russell went to live in one of the M'Donnell’s 
houses, in Albert-street. 

3392. Mr. Rea — Did not one of the magistrates come 
up afterwards ? — Yes, sir. 

3393. How many of them? — Three or four gentlemen 
came. 

3394. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you see any 
thing else occur then ? — No ; they were before the horse- 
men. I went forward to one of the gentlemen, and I 
said it was a nice thing that the soldiers and police were 
sent to places where there was no call for them, and where 
all the harm was done, there were none. I do not know 
his name, but by the description I think it was Mr. 

Tracy ; he said I was an impertinent bitch — to get out, or 
he would take me to the office. I said I would make 
him suffer for calling me- out of my name. He said 
again, I was nothing but an impertinent bitch. 

3395. Was the house searched ? — Yes, sir. I said if 
they broke any thing, I would make them pay for it. 

3396. Was the house searched? — Yes, sir, it was by 
Mr. Tracy. 

3397. Did they search under the bed? — Yes, sir, and 
on the top of it. They asked me was I in the habit of 
keeping fire-arms, and I said not. Then they went and 
searched the byre, and went on. 

3398. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — In point of fact, 
did persons come to your house with fire-arms ? — No, 
sir; there was no person to use them but myself. 

3399. You never saw those fowlers that your mother 
talked of? — Sometimes in the frosty weather. 

3400. Mr. Rea . — Were shots fired every night there ? 

— Yes, sir. 

3401. About how long before the 12th? — I never 
heard any after. I was never at home when the fight- 
ing was going on. 

3402. From Sandy-row district? — Yes, from the 
Tuesday afternoon. 

3403. Did you ever hear shots from the Pound-street 
district ? — Never ; I was scarcely ever at home. 

3404. Was any thing done to you on Saturday even- 
ing ?_Yes, sir. I was going down for a can of water, 
when some of the party came forward and asked me 
would I curse the Pope? I said it was not in my power 
to curse any one ; it was in the power only of a higher 
one than me. They then said if I would not, they 
would blow my brains out. 

3405. At what hour ? — Between six and seven. 

3406. How many were there? — About a dozen and 
a half of boys. 

3407. What age? — I do not know exactly their ages. 

3 108. Had they hats or caps on ? — Caps. 

3409. What age were they — were they sixteen or 
seventeen? — They were more, sir. 

3410. Near twenty? — Yes. 

3411. When you refused did they do anything? — 

No, sir, they did not. 

3412. Were you in the house when it was wrecked 
three years ago ? — No ; I was at work. 

N 
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September 3413. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What work do 
19, 1857. y OU g 0 {q ? — Vestmaking. 

MaryAnne 3414. Mi 1 . Rea Now, your mother talked of fight- 

Donohue. ing every year ? — They are never done fighting from 
July till September. 

3415. How long before and after the 12th July? — 
They keep it up from May to September. 

3416. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Whilst the fine 
weather lasts. Is it after their work is over, in the 
evening, that they begin ? — Yes, sir. Little children, 
on both sides, gather after school. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

3417. About what hour on the 16th did this occur? 
— Between eight and nine. 

3418. What was the first intimation of a party 
coming up to your mother’s house? — I saw them 
coming forward when I was looking out of the door. 

3419. What direction were they coming from? — 
From Sandy-row. 

3420. Did you go in when you saw them coming up ? 
— No, sir. 

3421. You stood your ground? — Yes. 

3422. Did they throw stones before they came up ? — 
No, sir ; they threw three or four when they came up. 

3423. Did they break any thing then ? — No. 

3424. You moved from the door ? — Yes. 

3425. They called on you to send out the party you 
had in your house ? — Yes. 

3426. Do you know any of them ? — No, sir, I do not. 

3427. Did you ever see those parties before ? — No, 
not that I know of. 

3428. The young man came in and looked round and 
went out again ? — Yes. 

3429. Then they went to Russell’s ? — Yes. 

3430. How far is Russell’s house ; is it between 
your house and Sandy -row ? — No, sir ; it is towards the 
Pound. 

3431. Russell is a Protestant? — He is a Presby- 
terian. 

3432. Was he in the habit of going with the Pound 
people ? — I never knew him to go with any one. 

3433. Did you hear anybody call out his name ? — 
No, sir. 

3434. Did you see Russell that evening ? — No, sir. 

3435. Did you see where the crowd went after? — 
They went down the way they came up. 

3436. The horsemen came soon after they went 
away ? — Yes ; they came out of the Pound Loaning, 
and then the men turned about and ran away. 

3437. You do not know what people were in that 
crowd ? — No, sir. 

3438. You cannot say that they were not Pound 
people ? — No ; they were not. The Pound people dare 
not go there. 

3439. Did you ever see a mob of Pound people ? — I 
did. I know they were not. 

3440. Did they wreck any other houses but the Pro- 
testant, Russell’s ? — They wrecked our house. 

3441. Did they wreck any other house? — I do not 
know. 

3442. Might they not have been Pound people ? — I 
know they were not. 

3443. And, when the horsemen came up, they ran 
away ? — Yes, sir. 

3444. Was not the mob Pound people ? — I know 
they were not, for the Pound people dare not go 
amongst them. I know they were Sandy-row people 
who wrecked that house. 

3445. How do you know ? — I saw them. 

3446. The horsemen showed at a distance off? — I 
could see them a long way before they came up. 

3447. When the horsemen came up they ran away? 
— Yes. 

3448. If (hey went on to the Pound, they would meet 
the horsemen ? — No, sir ; they could go across the 
fields. 

3449. Could they see the horsemen ? — I do not know 
whether they could, or not, see the horsemen. They 
could not see the horsemen coming up as well as the 
people they were wrecking. 



3450. One of the crowd said he knew you were a September • 

decent girl, and all they wanted was to put out the 19 ' 18S 7 - - 
party in the house ? — Yes, sir. Mary Anne 

3451. Mi - . Commissioner Lynch . — Did any firing Donohue, 
come from the neighbourhood where your house was ? 

— There was none near - it. 

3452. Mr. Purcell . — You say, on Saturday, the 18th, 
a crowd of boys met you, and asked you to curse the 
Pope ? — Yes. 

3453. How many were there ? — A dozen and a half. 

The boys were about eighteen. 

3454. No gii-ls? — No. 

3455. Was that the same evening they wrecked 
Watson’s houses? — Yes. 

3456. Did you see any wrecked? — I saw them out of 
my own door. 

3457- Was that after you went to the water? — 

Before I went for it. 

3458. Did the mob go away before you went ? — I do 
not know. 

3459. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did you see, 
when they came up to your house, from what direction 
they came ? — Yes, sir ; I did. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falhiner. 

3460. Were you afraid of those boys? — Of course 
I was afraid of them. 

3461. And do you say that Protestant boys threat- 
ened to beat you ? — Yes, they did ; and I was afraid of 
them. 

3462. Was it the same crowd that threw the stones 
at your house wrecked Murphy’s house ? — It was the 
only party. I saw them coming and going. 

3463. You can see Stanley-street ? — I cannot exactly 
see Sandy-row. 

3464. Which side of Durliam-street is Stanley-street ? 

— I think the right side. 

3465. Is it not the Pound side of Durham-street ? — • 

No. 

3466. What are your mother’s means of livelihood ? 

— She is a cow- keeper. 

3467. Did you ever decorate your house with green 
branches ? — No. 

3468. Did you ever see it done? — I never saw it 

done. • 

Ellen Cratoford examined by Mr. O’Rorke. mien 

J Crawford. 

3469. Are you a Catholic ? — Yes. 

3470. Where did you live on the 12th July last? — 

In Stanley-street. 

3471. JIi - . Commissioner Lynch . — Are you married ? 

— I am, but I am a widow since 1836. 

3472. Mr. O'Rorke . — Have you any family ? — One 
girl, out of nine. 

3473. Are you carrying on any business ? — Yes, sir. 

3474. "What business do you carry on ? — Little mat- 
ters in the way of bread, cakes, thread, and barley- 

3475. Do you recollect Tuesday, the 14th July? — 

Yes. 

3476. Were you in bed on that night ? — Yes, sir. 

3477. About what hour did you go to bed? — It 
might be about half-past ten o’clock. 

3478. How was youi - bed situated with regard to the 
window ? — Close by it, sir. 

3479. It occupies a space between the window and 
the head of the room ?— Yes. 

3480. Did you hear any noise? — No, sir; I rather 
think not. 

3481. Had you been sleeping, and did any thing 
awaken you ? — Yes ; the noise of the breaking of glass 
at a distance. 

3482. In what direction did it come? — It came in 
the direction of the milL 

3483. That is Tea-lane mill, Mi - . Hynes? — Yes. 

3484. Did you get up ? — No, sir. 

3485. What did you do? — I lay quiet— -after some 
time my daughter said to me, “ I think they are 
coming towards us.” “ Oh, no,” said I, “ be quiet.” 

They came to my house ; Catherine leaped out of bed, 
but I was not able to do so. 
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September 3486. Did you look out of tlie window ? — I did ; I 
> id, 1857. lifted up tlie corner of the curtain and looked out. 

Ellen 3487. When you were looking out, did any thing 

Crawford, happen to you ? — Tes, sir ; I got a wound in my face. 

3488. With what ? — With a stone. 

3489. Was that stone thrown in through the win- 
dow ? — It was, sir. 

3490. After you got that blow, was any thing done ? 
— Yes, sir ; the upper windows were smashed. 

349 1 . Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Had you a whole 
house ? — Yes, sir ; two rooms up stairs, and a parlour 
and shop. 

3492. Mr. O’Rorke . — Where did that stone hit you ? 
— In the cheek, sir. 

3493. Did it cut you ? — Yes. 

3494. Did any thing else happen to your house ? — 
Not at that time ; they went away after the upper 
windows were wrecked. 

3495. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were the lower 
windows broken? — They first commenced with the bed- 
room windows; they came back three several times ; the 
first time they broke the bedroom windows ; they came 
back again, and gave the bedroom windows a second 
attack. 

3496. Did they say any thing ? — No, sir. 

3497. When you looked out did you see who were 
there? — Well, I saw a good many — from twelve to 
eighteen, as well as I could judge. 

3498. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Did any stones 

come in, besides the one that hit you ? — Yes, sir, a 
great many. 

3499. Mr. Commissioner Lynch What did they 

do after ? — They tore the shutter off the shop window, 
and threw it in the street, and it was found there by the 
constable, and smashed my windows. 

3500. Mr. O’Rorke. — Is that the shop window you 
spoke of? — Yes, sir. 

3501. And what did they destroy? — All my little 
goods. 

3502. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — I suppose the 
shutter was on the outside ? — Yes, sir, it was. 

3503. Mr. O’Rorke — What did they smash ? — The 
windows, and all that was in them — confectionary, tape, 
bread, pipes, and every little thing there. 

3504. Did they take any away ? — I do not know — I 
was unable to rise. I did not get up till my daughter 
came. I was afraid to rise, because I thought they 
would be back to destroy us out. I got up about 
half-past five in the morning, and went to North 
Queen-street. Mrs. Boyle came early in the morning. 

3505. Mr. Commissioner Lynch When did you go 

to North Queen-street? — At nine o’clock the same 
morning, Wednesday. 

3506. Mr. O’Rorke — Did you remain there since ? — 
I was there a month, till I got a little house ; I would 
not go back to Stanley-street any more. 

3507. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Was there any 

one living in the house besides yourself and your 
daughter ? — There was one little girl who worked in 
the mill. 

3508. Was she a relative of yours? — No, sir, she 
paid her own way ; she worked in a mill. 

3509. A lodger? — Yes, sir - ; she is now lying in 
sickness. 

3510. What mill did the little girl work in? — I 
forget. 

3511. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Had you any 
man living in the house ? — No, sir ; I never had a man 
but one — an Englishman — who came to look for work ; 
he lodged with me in that house last April. 

3512. Were there any other Catholics living in 
Stanley-street but yourself? — I heard there was one 
woman, but I was not acquainted with her. 

3513. Did you know the house that woman lived 
in ? — I did, sir ; it was opposite to me. 

3514. What was the name of the person who lived 
there ? — Ramsey, sir. 

35 1 5. Did his house escape ? — I think so. 

3516. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — On any of the 
three times they came, was any thing said ? — No, sir, 
there was nothing said that I could understand. 



3517. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did you hear September 

any shouts ? — No, sir. 19 . 1897 . 

3518. Mi 1 . Commissioner Lynch Was firing going Ellen 

on at that time ? — I do not recollect, indeed. Crawford. 

3519. Before you went to sleep, did you hear any 
firing ? — Yes, sir, some odd shots — one now and one 
again. 

3520. Were they in Stanley-street ? — I cannot say. 

3521 . From Pound-street ? — I cannot say from what 
direction they came, but I heard distinctly shots now 
and again. 

3522. Mr. Commissioner Smythe How long did you 

live in this house in Stanley-street ? — I got possession 
of it on the 16th March in this year, and lived there 
till the night in question. 

_ 3523. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Where were you 

living before ? — I was living before in Queen-street, off 
Barrack-street. 

3524. How many houses are there in Stanley-street ? 

— I could not say. 

3525. What is the number of your house ? — It is No. 

4 ; I never was at the other end of the street. 

3526. Are there houses the whole way, or on both 
sides ? — I think from my door I would see the whole 
way down. 

3527. What is the number of the house opposite to 
your house ? — I do not know. 

3528. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Do you know 

of any cause for attacking your house ? — Not the least ; 
all the neighbours seemed to be very friendly ; and I 
was fond of them, because I thought they were decent 

3529. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What class of 
people were they? — A great many worked in the 
foundry. 

3530. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Is that Hynes’ 
mill ? — That is a spinning-mill. I mean Comb’s 
foundry. 

3531. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Did you see what 

direction the people came from ? — No, I did not see 
where they came from, or where they went to. 

3532. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Were you ever 
insulted in the daytime ? — No, I never was. 

3533. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Were the lamps 
in Stanley-street put out when your house was attacked? 

— I am not sure ; there was one opposite my door. 

3534. Was that lighted? — No, sir, it was put out. 

3535. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — About what 
time was that put out ? — It was put out, I think, before 
I went to bed. 

3536. When did you first observe that it was out ? 

When I was in my own room, settling up to go to bed. 

3537. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you observe 

whether any other lamps in the street were put out ? I 

did not, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

3538. Stanley-street is in Sandy-row district? 

Yes ; off the Queen’s-road. 

3539. During the time you resided there, were you 
ever insulted ? — I never was, sir. 

3540. Do you know any of your neighbours ? Well, 

I am not very active in knowing them — they were all 
very civil. 

3541 . I believe there was great fighting between two 
parties that day ? — I do not know, sir. I rather heard 
them say that every tiling was quiet. 

3542. Did you hear that two parties were fighting ? 

— I cannot say that I did hear that — every thing seemed 
quiet. 

3543. Was it a light night ? — No, I rather think not. 

3544. Did you see the parties distinctly ? — Nothing 
but their heads. 

3545. Could you be seen from the street ? — I rather 
think not. 

3546. You were struck with a stone ? — Yes ; but I 
do not believe it was tin-own directly at me. 

3547. It came in through the window ? — Yes. 

3548. Was there much glass broken the first time they 
came ? — There might be a good many panes broken. 

3549. The first time? — Yes. 

N 2 
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3550. Were there any other houses near yours broken 
that night? — I rather think there were not, as far as I 
know. 

355 1 . Arc there any other Roman Catholics in the 
neighbourhood? — I heard there was a woman in the 
street, a Homan Catholic. 

3552. Was any attack made on her house? — No. 

3553. Was she living down nearer to Sandy-row than 
you ? — She was living nearly opposite me. 

3554. Do you believe that the attack on your house 
was intended ? — I do' not know. 

3555. Was there any quarrel going on — were there 
two parties in Stanley-strcct ? — No, sir, nothing of the 
kind. 

3556. Was not that the night of the great riot? — I 
did not learn. 

3557. Did you hear there was rioting in the Pound 
that night? — I did not. 

3558. Is it not a fact, that you are the only Roman 
Catholic living in that street ? — No, sir ; Mrs. Ramsay 
lives there. 

3559. Was there any other Catholic besides Mrs. 
Ramsay ? — I do not know. I heard there was another. 

3560. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — I suppose you do 
not know whether any other windows were broken or 
not ? — I did hear of some. 

Catherine Crawford examined by Mr. O'Rorhe. 

3561. Arc you daughter to the last witness? — Yes, sir. 

3562. Were you in bed with your mother on Tuesday, 
the 14th July?— I was, sir.. 

3563. Do you live with your mother? — Yes, sir. 

3564. What is your employment? — I assist in Mr. 
Gill’s lapping-room. 

3565. What is Mr. Gill? — He is a linen merchant. 

3566. Mr. O'Rorhe — On last July, was that your 
employment, and is it continued still ? — Yes, sir. 

3567. And you live with your mother? — Yes, sir. 

3568. After you retired to bed did you hear any 
noise ? — Yes, sir ; I heard stones coming through the 
windows. 

3569. Do you recollect your mother being hit with 
the stones ? — Yes. 

3570. Did you get up ? — Yes, I did, sir. 

3571. Did you look out? — No, sir, I did not. 

3572. About how many windows were broken ? — I 
could not tell how many panes there were left in the 
front-room window. 

3573. Before you went to bed, did you observe that 
the lamps were lighted ? — Yes, sir, they were lighted. 

3574. About how many windows were broken the 
first time ? — I cannot tell how many were broken. 

3575. Was there a considerable number? — I think 
there was. There were just two panes left in the front- 
room window. 

3576. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — You say there 
were but two left in the front-room ? — Yes, sir. 

3577. How many windows are there in front ? — Two, 
sir ; one above and one below. 

3578. And you say there were two panes of glass left 
in the front- window ? — Yes, sir. 

3579. The bed-room window ? — Yes. 

3580. After breaking the windows, did they return 
again ? — They did, sir. 

3581. What did they do when they returned again ? — 
I think they were trying to break the sash of the 
windows. 

3582. Were there any more stones thrown through 
the windows ? — Yes, sir. 

3583. Did any stones come into the house ? — Yes. 

3584. The first time and the second time? — Yes. 
They went away, and returned and tore off the shutter 
down stairs. 

3585. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you look out 
at all? — No, sir. 

3586. Did you remark whether the lamps were put 
out? — No, sir. 

3587. Mr. O'Rorhe . — Did you remark whether the 
lamps were burning when you went to bed?— The 
lamps were put out when Mr. Watson’s houses were 
being wrecked. 



3588. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you see them September 

wrecked? — No, sir, but I heard the noise. I 0 ? 185 7 - 

3589. When you heard the noise, did you look out? — Catherine 

No, sir. I was preparing to go to bed. Crawford. 

3590. Were the lamps out before you went to bed ? — 

No, sir ; the lamps were put out when they were wreck- 
ing Mr. Watson’s houses. 

3591. Had you gone to bed before Mr. Watson’s 
houses were wrecked ? — They attacked Mr. Watson’s 
houses before I lay down, and afterwards. 

3592. Mr. O’Rorhe Where did the party come 

from ? — They came from Mr. Watson’s houses. 

3593. Before your house was attacked, did you hear 
of the injuries at Watson’s? — No, sir. 

3594. Did you remark whether the lamps were put 
out in Stanley-street ? — Yes, sii;. 

3595. When your house was attacked, were the lamps 
out? — Yes, sir; the one opposite the house. 

3596. Did you remark whether there were any other 
lamps but the one put out ? — No, sir. 

3597. After your house was wrecked, did you go to 
the police ? — I did, sir. 

3598. How soon after ; was it after the third visit? — 

Yes. 

3599. Did you dress yourself? — No, sir. 

3600. What did you put on you ? — I wrapt a quilt 
about myself 

3601. Did you go to the police? — Yes, sir, I did. 

3602. Was it to the town police or the constabulary? — 

The constabulary. 

3603. Where did you go to? — To the comer of 
Albert-street. 

3604. Did you see any of them? — Yes, sir 

3605. Could you tell whom you saw? — No, sir. 

3606. Did you make any representation to them ? — 

Yes, sir; I told them a party was wrecking a widow- 
woman’s house, that she had no one to protect her, and 
I asked them to come. They said they would come 
round, and told me to go home. 

3607. And they did not come ? — They did not, sir. 

3608. Did they promise to go ? — Yes, sir. 

3609. Mi\ Commissioner Lynch — After that did any 
thing happen in Stanley-street? — Yes ; they went to 
M'Keatinge’s house. 

3610. Did you see them? — No, I did not; but the 
neighbours told me next day. 

3611. Did you see any thing else in Stanley-sti-eet 
that night? — No. 

3612. Did M‘Keatinge live in Stanley-street? — Yes. 

36 1 3. Did you sec his house after that ? — No, sir ; I 
left the next day. 

3614. Before the 12tli July, did you hear any music 
in Sandy-row ? — No, sir, that I remarked. 

3615. Mr. O'Rorhe — I believe there was a great deal 
of firing after that ? — I do not know. I cannot say, sir. 

3616. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you, at any 
one time, up to Tuesday night, see any quarrel in Stan- 
ley-street? — No, sir. 

3617. Did you see any persons moving about there? 

—No. 

3618. Did the shots from Sandy-row attract your 
attention ? — As to -that I cannot say. 

3619. Did you see the lamps put out on Monday 
night? — No, sir. 

3620. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — I suppose the 
breaking of glass and wood which you heard first, was 
at Mr. Watson’s houses ? — Yes, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mi - . Purcell. 

3621. It was between the second and third attack that 
you went for the police ? 

3622. Was it after the third time you went for the 
constabulary ? — Yes. 

3623. You made a report ? — Yes. 

3624. Did you tell where this occurrence was taking 
place?— Yes, sir. 

3625. After the third attack ? — Yes. 

3626. You were wrapt up in a sheet? — Yes, sir. 

3627. Were you much afraid ? — Certainly, I was. 

3628. What distance had you to go ? — I cannot say. 
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September 3629. About how far? — I suppose about twelve 
is, 1827. yards. 

Catherine 3630. Mi - . Commissioner Lynch. — What ! were you 
Crawford, within twelve yards of the police barrack, and did not 
the police come? — No, sir. 

3631. When your windows were broken ? — Not one. 

3632. How many did you see ? — I was in a state of 
despair, and I could not say how many. 

3633. Could a person standing at the police barrack 
hear the breaking of windows in your house? — Yes, sir, 
I am sure they could. 

3634. Could they hear it distinctly ? — I do not know ; 
if there was any stir in the street they could not hear it. 

3635. Was the police barrack round the corner ofthe 
street? — Yes, sir, the second door round the corner, 

3636. Did you tell the police that the mob had been 
three times there altogether ? — No, I did not. 

3637. Mr. Purcell . — Did the policeman you spoke to 
ask any of the particulars? — No, sir; lie told me to go 
home, and they would be up after me. 

3638. Did you meet anybody ? — No person. 

3639. Did you see anybody in the street? — No, sir, 
I did not. 

3640. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Had you seen any 
police or constables in Stanley-street that evening ? — 
No, sir. 

3641. Mr. Purcell . — When you went to the barrack 
were there many police there ?— There were, sir, a great 
many. The horse police were there. 

3642. Are you sure they were the police ? — Yes, sir, 
the police and soldiers, too — the Iiorse police were all 
about the barrack. 

3643. Doing nothing ? — Yes. 

3644. At what hour was that ? — Near hand three. 

3645. In the morning ? — Yes. 

3646. The horse police ? — It was the horse police 
who were there ; it was near three in the morning. 

3647- Did you go to bed again when you went back ? 
No, sir. 

3648. Did you go to the police barrack again ? — I 
did, sir. I went back at nine o’clock. I saw a young 
man in the room. He said he was one of the police, 
one of the constabulary, and he told me some police 
went up, at breakfast hour, to my house. 

3649. Did they do so ? — I saw some of them walking 
about the place. 

3650. Could they see from the outside what was done? 
— They could. 

■ 365 1 . Did they make any inquiry ? — No, they did not. 

3652. You are now speaking of the “peelers?” — Yes, 
sir, I am. 

3653. How soon did you leave that house ? — At nine 
o’clock the same day. 

3654. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — And never re- 
turned? — No, sir ; I took my things away. 

3655. Mr. Purcell . — Tell me, after you left this house, 
who was the first person you told this story to ? — I do 
not recollect. 

3656. Who brought you here to day ? — I was sent for. 
A young man came up and said I was wanted. 

3657. Who is that young man ? 

Mr. O’Rorke . — He was from my office. I sent for 
her, and for every witness who is here. 

3658. Mr. Purcell — Who was the first person you 
told this story to? — I do not know his name. [The wit- 
ness here pointed out a gentleman belonging to Mr. 
O’Rorke’s office as the person.] 

3659. Did he come to you ? — No, sir. 

3660. You went to him ? — Yes. 

3661. What brought you to him? — My mother was 
told to go. 

3662. And did your mother tell you to go ? — She 
did not. 

• 3663. Who told her ? — I cannot say. 

3664. Was that the first time you told this story? — 
Yes, sir. 

3665. Mr. Falkiner . — Was there any damage done 
to the inside of the house ? — The things were broken in 
the window. 

3663. No other damage ? — No. 

3667. No wrecking ?— No. 



Hopewell Kelly examined by Mr. Rea. September 

19 , 1857 . 

3668. Where do you live ? — At 26, Alton-street. Hopewell 

3669. Is your husband alive ? — He is. Kelly. 

3670. What business does he follow ? — He is a baker. 

3671. Where did you reside on the 12th of July last? 

— I lived at Albert-crescent. 

3672. When did you leave Albert-crescent ? — I left 
on Saturday night, the 19th of July. 

3673. Before that period, had any thing been done to 
you? — Yes; the windows of my house had been twice 
broken. 

3674. Was any other damage done? — No, nothing, 
ex.cept some of my things were broken. 

3675. What were they? — Delft, and household fur- 
niture. 

3676. Broken by stones being thrown? — Yes. 

3677. Did anybody come in ? — No. 

3678. Will you tell me on what night the first dam- 
age was done ? — On Tuesday, the 14th of July. 

3679. At what o’clock? — I think, about nine o’clock ; 

I could not say to the minute. 

3680. Did you see the parties who did it? — No. 

3681. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Had you any shop 
in Alton-street? — No, sir, it was my residence. 

3682. Mr. Rea — Did you see the party ? — I saw a 
party come from the opposite side. 

3683. How many were connected with that party? — 

I am sure there were fifty, if not more. 

3684. From what direction did they come ? — They 
came from the other side, called Sandy-row. 

3685. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — At what hourwas 
this ? — At nine o’clock. 

3686. Mi - . Rea — What did they do after they assem- 
bled at your house? — They immediately commenced 
throwing stones. 

3687. Did they throw many? — They did; judging 
from the number thrown into the house, they threw a 
great number. 

3688. How many did you gather ? — I did not count 
them, they were too numerous. 

3689. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Did you see them 

pick up the stones? — I did not, sir. When I saw them 
coming forward, I was afraid they were about some mis- 
chief, and I said to a girl in the house “I wonder what 
these men are coming here for.” She said, for the pur- 
pose of getting into the Pound-loaney. Then she said, 

“come away from the window.” And immediately the 
stones came through the window. 

3690. Is the house you live in, in Alton-street, in 
either of the two districts? — It is the dividing line. 

3691. Which side of the dividing line? — The Found 
side. 

3692. Had you been threatened before ? — No, never. 

3693. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — How long are you 
in that district ? — I think since the latter end of Octo- 
ber, or the beginning of November ; Mr. Watson’s agent 
could tell. 

3694. Are you one of Mr. Watson’s tenants? — I am, 
sir. 

3695. Mr. Rea . — At the time they were tin-owing 
those stones did you hear them shout? — Not then ; but 
they had been cheering at Mrs. Donohue’s. 

3696. How long was it before they came to your 
place that they were cheering at Mrs. Donohue’s? — They 
were cheering about ten minutes before. 

3697. They came from Mrs. Donohue’s to your place ? 

— I suppose they did. 

3698. Did you hear any shots fired in Sandy-row ? — 

At that time, no, I did not. 

3699. Did you hear firing at any other time ? — Be- 
fore that ? 

3700. Yes, or after ? — Afterwards I did ; I heard 
some before, but it was up in the fields, towards Mrs. 
Donohue’s. 

3701 . Shortly before her house was wrecked ? — Yes ; 
not ten minutes before. 

3702. Was there any constable there at the time ? — 

Three minutes before, I was at the window, up stairs, 
and the girls were at the door, and a constable passed, 
and I told them to go in from the door, for I believed 
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September they might nosh from Mrs. Donohue’s, or stones be 
j 3,1857. thrown. 

Hopewell 3703. Did the stones come in through the panes oi 
Kelly.. glass? — Yes, they did. 

3704. After your house was broken on Tuesday 
evening, was it reported? — Yes, I think it was reported 
on Thursday. 

3705. After that was any damage done ? — TV hat was 
done on Tuesday night was not as great as that done 
afterwards. 

3706. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Had any thing 
happened between Tuesday and Saturday ? — No, sir. 

3707. Mr. Rea On Saturday, what hour in the 

evening was it when they came to your house? — Be- 
tween six and seven. 

3708. Did you see the mob before they came up ? — I 
did not. 

3709. Did you see them -when they were opposite to 
your house ? — Yes. 

3710. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — At what hour was 

it ? Between six and seven ; I could not exactly say. 

3711. You say you went away from the window: 
had you been looking out ? — I was looking out, sir. 

3712. Did you see any other crowd? — No, sir, I did 
not. 

3713. Tell us what you observed, on Saturday even- 
ing, between six and seven ? — I observed an immense 
number of persons collecting from Sandy-row district, 
running across the field up at Mrs. Donohue’s. There 
were some constables standing opposite my door, and I 
was told there was a magistrate amongst them. 

3714. Did the constables make any attempt to dis- 
perse those persons ? — No, sir, not in the least ; they 
were standing there talking to the magistrate. 

3715. Were they the county police, or the Town 
Council police ?— They were the Town Council . ir™ 

3716. Were there any constabulary ?- 
them. 

3717. Was the crowd large ? — An immense num- 
ber. 

3718. Mr. Rea . — How many? — There were 400 or 

500. „ _ 

3719. How many constables were there ? — There 
were five opposite the window, and a magistrate. 

3720. Had they as good an opportunity of seeing the 
crowd as you had ? — They were looking at it. 

3721. At the time you were looking out did the 
crowd make a noise — shouting and cheering ? — They did. 

3722. Did that continue a long time ?— Not very 
long ; they commenced running ; and while they were 
running towards Mrs. Donohue’s, they were cheering 
and shouting all the time. 

3723. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you see the 
crowd going to Mrs. Donohue’s ?— I did, sir. 

3724. Was Mrs. Donohue’s near ?— I could see it. 
[The witness described the locality.] 

3725. Did the police interfere ? — I did not see them 
interfere. 

3726. How many were there ? — Five opposite our 

door. . . 

3727. Did you see any others within view ? — There 
may have been. 

3728. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Were they the 
municipal police, the men who wore the blue coats ? — 
Yes, sir. 

3729. Did the constables go away from your house? 

]S(o. I heard the constables and the police placed at 

MTlhone’s corner; theywere quarrelling with the Pound-, 
loaning people, and they chased them, and they ran up 
the street. 

3730. Did the mob come towards your house ? — They 
did, sir. 

3731. Were the constables there then ? — I cannot say 

that. _ _ 

3732. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you see the 
attack made on Mrs. Donohue’s house ? — I did ; I saw 
the mob there, and heard the cheers and the firing of 
shots ; the shots were fired hi the crowd. 

3733. Mr. Rea . — How long would it take the con- 
stables to run across ?— They could be there as soon as 
the crowd. 



3734. Did you hear any of the constables say any September 

thing to the gentleman with them ? — Yes ; I heard some l a ' 185 7 - 
of them say, “ Rim, sir, run. Hopewell 

3735. Was the crowd coming down to your house at Kelly, 
the time ? — No, sir. 

3736. Did they run down afterwards ? — Immediately. 

3737. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — What became of 
the five constables and the magistrate ? — They ran up 
towards Durham-street. 

3738. Mr. Rea . — How long was it till the constables 
ran away? — Immediately. 

3739. Will you state what damage was done ? — There 
were windows broken, and sashes broken. 

3740. Were there more than on the previous Tuesday ? 

— Oh, yes. 

3741. Were there more stones thrown? — A great 
many. 

3742. Who were in the house at that period? — There 
was myself and my husband, and two_cliildren, and one 
of them is since dead. 

3743. What age was that child that died? — Five 
months old. 

3744. At that period was the child in good health ? 

It was in as good health as it had been since its birth. 

Two girls were holding the child. 

3745. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — The girls were 
servants? — One of them was a servant -with me for four 
years ; I did not require a servant after the last child. 

She preferred taking in washing. I gave her part of 
the house ; she and her sister resided there. 

3746. Mr. O’Rorke — You say you were greatly 
frightened ? — I think I was. 

3747. Were the children ? — I suppose so. 

3748. Do you know of any other cause for the child’s 
death than the occurrences of that night ? — I do not. 

3749. Where was the child carried to ? — From that 
house into another house just round the corner, a very 
short distance. 

3750. Had the child been undressed before ? — Yes ; 
he was earned out without any thing on him, and he 
was not used to it ; I did not wait to put on clothes of 
any description. 

3751. You were so much alarmed ? — Yes. 

3752. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — About what hour 
was this ? — Between six and seven. 

3753. Was it light? — Quite light. 

3754. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Was the door of 
your house broken ? — Yes ; the panels were broken. 

3755. Did you see the state of the Crescent? — Yes. 

3756. Were other houses broken ? — Yes. 

3757. Did you see the shutters set fire to ? — Yes. 

3758. Were they the shutters of your house ? — No. 

3759. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did you see any 
of the shutters set fire to in the street ? — They were 
pulled off the house and set fire to in the street. 

3760. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — How long was this 
going on ? — I suppose for about twenty minutes or a 
quarter of an hour. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell, 

3761. Do you know any other cause for your child’s 

death than the fact of your leaving your house that 
night? I do not know any other cause to attribute it to. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What she said was this— 
that she was obliged to leave her house in consequence 
of these occurrences, and that the child was exposed 
to the air, to which lie was not accustomed, and that he 
afterwards took ill and never recovered. 

3762. When was he taken ill ? — Immediately ; that 
very night. 

3763. Mr. Purcell . — You said Tuesday was the first 
• evening you saw the mob ? — Yes. 

3764. That you saw the mob before they came up? — 

Yes ; about fifty persons. 

3765. You said they were returning from Sandy-row? 

— They came from that direction. 

3766. Are you a Roman Catholic ? — I am. 

3767. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Is your husband 
a Roman Catholic? — Yes. 

3768. Mr | Purcell — As they passed your house you 
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September say that stones were thrown? — They came past our 
19, 1857. house, and immediately stones were thrown. 

Hopewell 3769. Could you tell what was the cry of the crowd 
Kelly. that attacked your house ? — I could not.. 

3770. Was it the same party that wrecked Russell’s 
house that wrecked your house ? — I do not know. 

3771. The same night that they attacked Mrs. Dono- 
hue’s ? — Yes. 

3772. Mr. Rea . — That was Saturday night ? — Yes. 

3773. Mr. Purcell . — W as it before or after that you 
saw the firing ? — It was before that I saw the firing up 
about Mrs. Donohue’s. I saw the smoke. 

3774. What hour was that? — About nine o’clock. 

3775. Was it light at the time ? — Perfectly light. 

3776. How many were there at the time you saw the 
flashing of the guns ? — I did not count them. 

3777. Was it in the direction of Mrs. Donohue’s house 
you heard them fired ? — It was. 

3778. Did they come from her house to yours ? — Yes. 

3779. Shortly before the police marched by? — I mean 
the constabulary. 

3780. In what direction did they march? — They 
passed by our house, and went up, as if they were going 
to separate the mobs in Cullintree-road. 

3781. Were there many of them ? — A large force. 

3782. Was that before the mob attacked your house? 
— It was. 

3783. How long? — It was from twenty minutes to 
half an hour. They were all up as far as I could see 
about Mrs. Donohue’s. 

3784. Half an hour before that you had seen the 
police coming up ? — Yes. 

3785. How many were there ? — Two or three hundred. 

3786. Two parties ? — I suppose so. 

3787. Was that the fighting ground ? — Yes. 

3788. The exercising ground ? — Yes. 

3789. Did the police, while you were looking, disperse 
the crowd ? — I could not see them. I saw them pass by. 

3790. They were rather a large force ? — Yes. 

3791. You heard the tramp ? — Yes ; they passed our 
house, and I suppose they went up there. 

3792. You said you saw the filing at about nine 
o’clock at Mi's. Donohue’s, and half an hour before 
that a large force came up to disperse the mob. You 
must have seen the mob before that. Had there been, 
up to that time, any firing ? — There was filing imme- 
diately before the house was attacked. 

3793. Who were those people firing at ? — -At one 
another. 

3794. You did not observe the police disperse them ? 
— I did' not. 

3795. What were you doing for the half-hour between 
the time you first saw the police and nine o’clock ? — I 
do not know what I was doing. I did not observe them. 

3796. Your attention was drawn by a recurrence of 
. the firing ? — Yes. 

3797. Did you look out and see were there many per- 
sons ? — I was standing in my own door. The girl said 
she must go up street, and 1 advised her not to go, but 
she did go ; and, afterwards, my sister and I went up 
stairs and opened the window, and they were still 
firing and cheering. 

3798. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Did that last for 

a whole half an hour ? — Yes; it was some time after the 
police passed by ; and I wondered, when our house was 
attacked, where they were. 

3799. Mr. Purcell . — Could the filing that you heard 
at Mi's. Donohue’s have taken place without then- hearing 
it ? — Surely not. 

3800. Could you say what party came up to your 
house ? — I could not tell that. 

3801. Was your’s the only house struck? — There 
were many others. 

3802. Was there a contest going on between the 
parties ? — Yes, a very great one. 

3803. Was there a great crowd in the street when 
your house was attacked ? — There certainly was. 

3804. Are you sure that the attack on your house 
was intentional ? — It must have been. 

- 3805. How long was the mob at your house ? — Ten 
or fifteen minutes. 



3806. They passed on in what direction ? — I do not September 
know where they went They went in the back of 1867. 
the house. Hopewell 

3087. Did you observe any further disturbance in Kelly, 
the street? — No, I did not The military were brought 
up shortly after. 

3808. Where did they come from ? Did they come 
from the Pound-street direction ? — No ; they did not I 
think they came up by Durham-street. 

3809- Can you say, from your recollection, whether 
they came from Durham-street or Sandy-row ? — I could 
not tell; there are two ways. They might come up 
Cullintree-road or Durham-street. 

3810. That was the next occasion that you spoke of, 
on the 18th? — Yes. 

3811. What hour did the occurrence take place on 
that night ? — Between six and seven. 

3812. Was it light?— Yes. 

3813. On that occasion there were five or six police 
present ? — Yes. 

3814. And instead of dispersing the mob, the mob 
dispersed the police ? — Yes. 

3815. Did they ran in the direction of Sandy-row ? — 

Yes ; towards Durham-street. 

3816. How close had the mobs come to the police 
before the police ran ? — I do not know ; what attracted 
my attention was one of the men saying, “ Run sir, run,” 
and immediately the attack was made on the houses. 

3817. On your side ?— In the row. It was the mob 
that came up. I did not see what direction they came 
from. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

3818. Are you quite sure there were two parties at 
Mrs. Donohue’s that night ? — -1 am not. 

3819. Mr. Commissioner Smythe .— On which night ? 

3820. Mr. Falkiner . — On Tuesday night. 

3821. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you hear any 
firing before the 12th, in that neighbourhood ? — I did 
not observe. 

3822. Any marching ? — No, sir. 

3823. Or any music? — Ithouglitl heard it onMonday. 

3824. Before the 12th ? — No, I did not. 

3825. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did any one go 
into the house on Saturday ? — No. 

3826. The mischief was done by stones being thrown 
in ? — Yes, 

3827. Was any thing said ? — No. 

3828. Where is your husband’s bakery? — In Church- 
street. 

3829. How many windows in the house ? — Two 
above and two below. 

3830. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Have you ever 
been assaulted in that neighbourhood ? — T never have 
been. 

3831. Has your husband ? — No ; not that I am aware 
of. 

3832. You are one of Mr. Watson’s tenants ? — I was. 

3833. Were they all Roman Catholics ? — No. 

Bridget Trainor examined by Mr. O'Rorke. Bridget 

3834. Were you a servant in the employment of Mrs. 

Kelly, on the 12tli of July hist ? — Yes, I was living in 
the house with her then. 

3835. Had you been a servant before? — Yes. 

3836. Do you recollect the 12th of July ? — I do. 

3837- Did you see the procession going into Dr. 

Drew’s church ? — Yes. 

3838. Did you see them going towards it ? — I did. 

3839. Was it at the church ? — Yes. 

3840. Do you recollect Tuesday, the 1 1th of July ? — 

I do. 

3841. Did you hear Mrs. Kelly describe what hap- 
pened to her house on the 1 4th ? — Yes. 

3842. Did she state it correctly ? — As far as I heard. 

3843. Were the houses repaired between the 14th and 
the next Satin-day ? — They were finished on Saturday. 

3844. On Saturday were you standing at Mrs. Kelly’s 
door ? — I was in the house. 

3845. Did you see any persons passing ? — I did. 

3846. Did any of them say any thing to you ? — No, 
not in the evening ; at about twelve o’clock in the day 
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September three boys came on from Sandy-row. They were firing 
is, 1857. stones out of slings from the waste, and cursing the 
BrutoT Papishes. . 

Trainor. 3847. Can you tell us any expressions they made use 
of? — “ To hell with the Pope.” 

3848. What size were they? — The eldest might be 
seventeen. They were throwing stones at the Catholic 
boys they saw passing. 

3849. Before that day did you hear anything about 
the Pope ? — Every evening, and during the course of 
the day. One woman told me it was no harm to curse 
the Pope. 

3850. May I ask, did any of the three boys that you 
saw flinging stones and cursing the Pope, did they say 
any tiling else ? — They said they would break the win- 
dows again that evening. 

3851. Was the glazier working then? — He was at 
Boyle’s house. 

3852. Did they keep their word? — Tltey did. 

3853. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — At what hour did 
they tell you that? — Twelve o’clock. 

3854. Did you tell your mistress ? — I did. She asked 
what the boys were saying to me, and I told her. 

3855. At what hour in the evening were the windows 
broken? — At half-past six. 

3856. Did you see any fire-arms on that occasion ? — 

I saw none. 

3857. You saw shots fired? — Yes. 

3858. At a distance ? — Yes. 

3859. Mr. O’Rorke Did you hear any shots ? — A 

great many came from the neighbourhood ot Stanley- 
street. 

3860. On what day was it you heard shots fired from 
Stanley-street ? — Every day that week. 

3861. Did I understand you to say that shots were 
being fired? — I saw them firing across old walls. 

3862. What old walls ? — Old walls at the back of a 
a house in Leeds-street. 

3863. That is nearer to the Crescent than Stanley- 
street? — No, I think not. I heard them calling the 
corner of Leeds-street Mary’s-place. 

3864. Can you see from Mrs. Kelly’s house those 
walls that you say they were firing from ? — Yes. 

3865. Do I understand you to say that you saw them 
firing over a wall ?— I saw one gun resting on the wall. 

3866. When you saw persons going into church on 
the 12th ot July — that is, into Dr. Drew’s church — were 
you going on business ? — I was going home from chapeL 

3867. Was there a great crowd? — There was. 

3968. Did you see any constables ? — No. 

3869. Did you see any persons with sashes or ribbons ? 
—I did. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

3870. Had you any ribbons on yourself that evening? 

, —I had. 

3871. Had you a sash on ? — No. 

2872. You say it was at twelve o’clock that some- 
body told you that it was useless to mind the windows, 
for they would be broken again ? — Yes. 

3873. You told that to your mistress? — Yes. 

3874. What did your mistress say ? — Nothing. 

3875. Did you send any information to the police ? — 
No. 

3876. Were you very much frightened? — No. 

3877. Did you ask the mistress to tell the police? — I 
did not. 

3878. Do you know the boys who spoke to you about 
breaking the windows ? — I do not. 

3879. What were they doing ? — Throwing stones. 

3880. At whom ? — The Catholic little boys. 

3881. Were they flying kites that day? — I do not 
remember. 

3882. The day before, or after ? — I did. 

3883. The same boys ? — I cannot say. 

3884. After you told your mistress, what did she say? 
That she was afraid to stay in it. 

3885. Did she not stay in it? — She did. 

3886. When did the boys begin to curse the Pope? — 
On Saturday. 

3887. Were they the same boys ? — Yes. 



3888. Whereabouts does your mistress live ? — In September 

Albert-crescent. I9 ’ 185 7, 

3889. Is that Albert-street ? — Albert-street is a con- Brk , get 

tinuation of it. Train??. 

3890. Did you ever see them before ? — I do not know, 
but I would not know them again. 

3891. How far were they then from your mistress’s 
house? — They were very near- it.. 

3892. Were they speaking in jest, or were they seri- 
ous ? — One of them was laughing. 

3893. Was he laughing at you ? — I do not know. 

3894. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Were you the 
person that left Mrs. Kelly’s house that evening ? — Yes. 

3895. Are you the girl who wished to go out when 
the firing was going on ? — No. I have two sisters living 
there ; it might be one of them. 

3896. Did you go out on the 18th ? — No ; I did not. 

3897. Mr. Purcell . — You did go that Tuesday even- 
ing?— I did. 

3898. When your mistress wanted you to stay at 
home ? — Yes. 

3899. Mi - . Commissioner Lynch — Where did you go 
to ? — I went to look for the washerwoman. 

3900. Where does she live ? — She lives in Erne-street. 

3901 . Mr. Purcell . — Did you wish to see what was 
.going on ? — I did not ; I had a great deal of work to 
do, and I wished her to help me next day. 

3902. Did you meet anybody in the evening, between 
your mistress’s house and the washerwoman’s ? — I saw 
a great crowd. 

3903. Did they say any thing ?— No. 

3904. Did you then see the crowd do any thing at 
the time ? — T did not. 

3905. Did you see the constables going towards Mrs. 
Donohue’s house ? — I did ; I saw the police. 

3906. Did you see where they went to ? — I did not 
look after them. 

3907. Did you hear whether the mob went away ? — 

I did hear that they went away ; but I did not see them. 

3908. Were you in the house on Saturday evening? 

—Yes. 

3909. Did you see the five men chased ? — No ; I saw 
three. 

3910. Where? — At Mrs. Kelly’s. 

3911. Do you know any of them? — No; I cannot 
say I would. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

3912. Who lived next door? — Mr. Boyle. 

3913. Who at the other side? — M‘Hhone. 

3914. Do you know whether any shots were fired 
from his house ? — I cannot say that I heard any from that. 

3915. From that direction? — I cannot say. 

3916. Were you insulted by the crowd opposite the 
church ? — No. 

3917. Was any injury done by them? — No. 

James Carolan examined by Mr. Rea. Caroian. 

3918. What is your name ? — James Carolan. 

3919. Where do you live ? — I live in Albert-crescent. 

3920. What is your religion ? — I am a Catholic. 

3921. What is your business? — I am a compositor. 

3922. In what office ? — The Ulsterman office. 

3923. Do you recollect returning from your work, 
about half-past five o’clock, on the morning of the 13th 
July? — I do. 

3924. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — That was Monday? 

— Yes. 

3925. When you came to Stanley-street, did you see 
any constables ? — I was not in Stanley-street. I saw a 
lot of men erecting an orange arch. From my own door 
I saw five or six constables. 

3926. What was it made of? — Orange lilies. 

3927. W ere they Town Council men ? — Town Council 
men. 

3928. Did you sec any other men besides constables ? 

—I did. 

3929. How many ? — Eighteen or twenty. 

3930. What were they doing ? — Helping to erect the 
arch. 

3931. How far were the constables from the men? — 

They were close beside them. 
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September 3932. Were they in uniform? — They were; they 
19, 1857. were Town Council men. 
jameT” 3933. Did any of the constables do any thing to pre- 
Caroian. vent these men erecting the arch ? — Not that 1 saw. I 
saw eighteen or twenty men erecting an orange arch at 
half-past live in the morning. They were fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

3934. Mr. Commissioner Lynch How was it that 

you came to see this at half-past five in the morning ? 

I was going home from the printing-office. 

Mr. Rea . — He works on a morning paper, and, of 
course, is up all night. 

3935. During that time did you see the constables 
there ? — They were. 

3936. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Would you know 
them ? — I would not. They were a good distance from 
me. They had numbers on then- collars. 

3937. Mi'. Rea — On Wednesday night did you hear 
shots ? — Yes. 

3938. Did any of these enter your premises? — No; 
not on Wednesday night; but some did on Tuesday 
night. 

3939. From what direction did they come? — From 
Stanley-street. 

3940. Now, did any of these shots come from the 
yard of MTlhone’s house ? — No ; they came from a 
yard in Stanley-street. 

3941. About what hour was this? — About eight or 
half-past eight o’clock on Wednesday. 

3942. At that time, did you see any constables? — 
Yes ; there were constables at MTlhone’s corner. 

3943. When you saw the constables there, did you 
see any mob? — Yes; there was a mob of fifty or 100 
persons in Stanley-street. They went up in the direc- 
tion of MTlhone’s house. 

3944. That was the Sandy-row mob ? — Yes ; it was 
very easy to distinguish them from the ground they 
were standing on. 

3945. Did you see the police doing any thing to the 
Sandy-row mob ? — I did not. 

3946. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What was the 
Sandy-row mob doing ? — They were cheering and firing. 
I saw one gun fired from a yard at the end of Stanley- 
street, over the yard wall. 

3947. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Were there many 
shots fired at this time? — Yes ; there were a great many. 

3948. Mr. Rea . — Do you recollect Saturday evening? 
— I do, sir. 

3949. Were you in Cullintree-road that evening ? — 
I was, sir. 

3950. Did you hear any shots fired ? — I did. 

3951. From where? — From both mobs. 

3952. Mr. Commissioner Smythe At what hour 

was this ? — At half-past six. 

3953. Mr. Rea — Do you know a vacant house in 
Stanley-street ? — Yes. 

3954. Did you observe firing from that? — Yes; on 
Sunday morning. 

3955. Did you see any one firing ? — Yes ; I saw one 
man. It was kept up from the commencement of the 
riots until Sunday evening. 

3956. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — That was Sunday 
the 19 th?— Yes. 

3957. Mr. Rea . — On Sunday, did you see any gun 
presented out of that house? — Yes. 

3958. Were there any constables present when you 
saw the gun presented ? — Yes ; Serjeant Henderson and 
another constable were present. 

3959. Did you hear Henderson saying any thing ? — 
Yes ; he said go out of the way, for the man was lower- 
ing the gun to fire. 

3960. Was the house searched? — It was not up to 
that time, nor afterwards. I did not see it searched. 

396 1 . Did any shots pass through your house ? — Yes ; 
one came through the window on Tuesday evening and 
smashed a picture. The ball was given to Serjeant 
Henderson. It was a round ball. 

3962. Was there any other ball that entered your 
house? — Yes; there was one that passed through the 
window and entered a mattress which we had placed 
against it to protect ourselves. 



3963. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — I suppose you put Septemi 

it up to protect your bed? — Yes, sir. 13 > 185 

3964. Mr. Rea — In consequence of that, was any of James"” 
your family obliged to leave the house ? — Yes, one of my Caroian. 
sisters had to leave the house, and I could not go near 

the house for fear of being shot going round the comer. 

I had to walk the streets all night. Up to two o’clock 
they kept up constant firing.' I went over one of the 
yard walls in Brooke-street, into my house. 

3965. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Where is the 
printing-office of the Ulsterman ? — In North-street. 

3966. Is it your way home to Albert-crescent, to go 
through Stanley-street? — No ; I did not go through 
Stanley-street on Monday morning ; I went through the 
Pound and into Albert-street. 



3967. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Was it not there 

you saw the arch ? — Yes ; I saw it from my own door, 
which faces Stanley-street, at the other end of Stanley- 
street, near the Pound. 



3968. Mr. Commissioner Lynch How far were the 

policemen off when you saw the arch in the course of 
being erected ? — About 200 yards. 

3969. Did you see the arch taken down ? — It -was not 
taken down, I understand, till nine in the morning ; I 
did not see it taken down. 



Cross-examined by Mi-. Purcell. 

3970. You live in Albert-crescent? — Next to Mr. 
MTlhone’s, near Cullintree-road. 

3971. You were coming from your work? — Yes. 

3972. On this Monday morning, yon were returning 
from the Ulsterman office ? — Yes ; I am a compositor 
there. 

3973. Had you been setting up any inflammatory 
articles that night ? — No ; I had been making-up the 
paper. 

3974. Were there any proclamations printed that 
night ? — I do not know' ; I have nothing to do with the 
jobbing department. 

3975. You came from North-street, through the 
Pound ? — Yes. 

3976. And you saw the arch erected in Stanley- 
street ? — I did. 

3977. Is there not a block of houses there? — No ; 
Stanley-street faces right opposite my own house. 

3978. You stated that the police were looking on at 
the eighteen or twenty erecting the orange arch ? — Yes. 

3979. Did they do any thing ? — They did not do a 
halfpenny worth. 

3980. Where was the ladder ? — It was placed against 
the side of a house, next Albert-crescent. One of the 
boys was erecting it. The arch was erected across the 
street, from chimney to chimney. 

3981. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Of what was the 
arch composed ? — It was made of orange lilies tied on a 
string. 

3982. Mr. Purcell. — Were the police standing by at 
the time ? — Yes, they were. 

3983. Were any holding the ladder ? — None that I 
could see. 

3984. How many were there ? — Five or six. 

3985. Could you distinguish them at that distance ? 
—No. 

3986. Did you know them ? — No. 

3987. What uniform had they? — The Towm Council 
uniform, blue coat and brass buttons. 

3988. Top coats ? — No ; they had Town Council 
coats — that is, long coats. 

3989. Would you know these constables ? — I do not 
think I would. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Mr. Lindsay, will you 
furnish us with the names of the constables on that beat 
that morning ? Try if you can. 

Mr. Lindsay. — I could not. The police were scattered, 
they were not on their regular beats, but I will have 
them for you on Monday morning. 

3990. Mr. Purcell. — How long were you looking on? 
— About ten minutes. 

3991. And then )'ou went to bed? — Yes; andldidnot 
awake till twelve o’clock. The arch was not there then. 

3992. How do you know the arch was taken down 

o 
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at nine o’clock?— I heard it; I do not speak from my 
own knowledge. 

3993. On Wednesday, was it about eight or nan- 
past eight that you saw the constables at M‘Hhone’s 
comer ? — Yes. 

3994. Were they Town Councilmen? — Yes-; town 

Councilmen. , 

3995. Did you see any shots fired from M'ilhone s 
house that night ? — No. 

3996. Where was the yard? — At the far end ot 
Stanley-street, facing the field. 

3997. Did you ever go them since ?— No. 

3998. You saw a man rising up to the top of the 
wall and firing that shot?— The man came to the top 
of the wall, and fired at M‘Ilhone’s house. I saw him 
point his gun at MTlhone’s house. 

3999. Did he fire directly at the house ? — He did. 

4000. You heard a sound after? — I do not know. 

4001. Did the ball strike the house? — I could not 
say whether there was a bullet in the gun. 

4002. Was that the evening you could not get home ? 



4003. Did you see any police on Wednesday night? 
Yes ; I saw both police and soldiers out that night. 

4004. Were they in the direction of MTlhone’s house? 
—They were, after the shot was fired. 

4005. Did you tell them about this firing? — No, 

I did not ; I was in my own house, and I did not wish 
to go out of it. I heard that some persons were arrested 
on the streets. . 

4006. Who were the parties that fired ? — Oh, just 
the one party fired on the other. 

4007. Where did you go to the night you were out ? 

I -went up towards the Falls and looked down 

Stanley-street. I was through Mill-field, then down by 
the quays, and about the Lagan. 

4008. Was it starlight? — It was dark. 

4009. Did you meet any police there ? — I did not. 

4010. Did you ever sec a placard signed “Denis 

Holland?” I did, several of them, at the time of the 

election. 

4011. About a gun club? — I do not remember see- 
ing one about that. 

4012. Did you ever hear of the Gun Club ? — I did. 

4013. Are you a member of the Gun Club? — I am 
not ; but if I was I would be proud of it. 

4014. Do you know what the object of the club is ? 
The object of it is to put down Orange aggression. 

4015. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Were you ever at 
a meeting of that club ?— I was at the first meeting. 

4016. I suppose you have a gun of your own? — I 
have not ; I never, had a gun in the house. 

4017. Mr. Purcell . — Why did you not become a 
member? — I always like to follow the old principle. 

4018. That is, to “let well enough alone ?” — Yes. 

4019. Who was the chairman of that meeting? — I 
can tell who the chairman of that meeting was,. Mr. 
Ilackett. 

4020. Who is he ? — I do not know who he is, more 
than that he is a townsman. 

4021. What meeting did you attend ? — The first 
meeting. 

4022. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you attend 
more than the first meeting ? — No. 

4023. Mr. Purcell . — Was Mr. Holland there? — Yes. 

4024. Did he speak ? — Yes. 

4025. Did he propose a resolution? — I think he 
did. 

4026. Was his speech very warlike ? — Not very. 

4027. Did you read the report of it ? — I did. 

4028. Was it accurate ? — It was. 

4029. In what paper ? — The Ulsterman. 

4030. Of what date ? — In August. 

4031. Did you ever go to the rest of the meetings? 
— No, I did not. 

4032. Was there any plan of operations arranged? — 
No plan of operation. 

4033. Was there any selection of the fighting- 

ground ? No ; merely to keep a gun in the house, and 

if we were attacked to fire on the attacking party. 

4034. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — When did you 



hear of the Gun Club?— The first month of it, in September 
August, after the July riots. _ I ' 

4035. Do you know whether the circular was printed James 
in the office ?— It was printed there. It was not in the Carolan. 
letter signed Denis Holland. 

4036. Was that Gun Club composed exclusively of 
Homan Catholics ? — I believe so ; because the other 
party had gun clubs of then- own. 

4037. Serjeant Henderson was the party who told 
you to get out of the road ?— No, he did not tell me ; he 
told the other party. I might take my chance when the 
gun was fired. 

4038. Was the shot fired ?— I went away. 

4039. Did you hear it fired afterwards ? — I heard a 
shot fired immediately afterwards. There was. no con- 
stable there at all then. 

4040. Where did Henderson go after the shot was 
fired ? — He went towards the barracks. 

4041. Mr. Falkiner — Was that circular [the.circular 
convening a meeting of the Gun Club, Appendix, No. 1 0] App. , No. 
printed in the office of the Ulsterman ? — I cannot say. 10, 

4042. Do you know whether that circular was printed 
in the Ulsterman office ? — I could not tell where it was 
printed. 

4043. Did you ever pay a subscription to the Gun 
Club ?— I never did. 

4044. Wliat position does Mr. Holland occupy with 
respect to the Ulsterman ? — He is editor. 

4045. Is he in Belfast to-day? — Yes. 

4046. Is he here ? — I do not know whether he is in 
the court-house ; I do not see him. 

4047. Did you see the blue placard of the 5th of 
September ? — I did, on the walls, in different corners of 
the town. 

4048. Tell me one ? — I saw one up in Pound-street, 
and one at the corner of Smitlifield. 

4049. Does the Roman Catholic district extend far? — 

It is Roman Catholic and Protestant both. 

4050. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Are youspeaking 
of a portion of the Pound district .?— No ; the Pound 
district is different altogether. 

4051. Mr. Falkiner . — Which are there more Roman 
Catholics or Protestants?— I think there are more 
Roman Catholics. 

4052.. How did you happen to be in Smitlifield on 
the 6th of September ?— I was going to my work. 

4053. Were you at the quays? — No. 

4054. On Sunday were you in any of the mobs ? — 

No, I was not ; I never went into the crowds at. all,, nor 
do I wish to do so. 

4055. Would you be able to identify any of the 
constables you have spoken of in connexion with the 
arch ? — I would not. 

4056. Why not?— I did not look particularly to 
identify them. I had my back towards them. 

4057. How long were you looking at them? — For 
about ten minutes. 

4058. Did their conduct surprise you? — Not in the 
least ; why would it surprise me ? 

4059. Do you mean to say,, that if you saw the whole 
force you could not identify them ? — I could not. 

4060. Had you ever seen any tiling of the kind 
before ? — No ; but I was not at all surprised. 

4061. Would you be surprised if you heard the arch 
was put up the night before ? — I would say it was a 
falsehood. 

4062. Why? — Becauselsawthcmerecting.it. They 
were lifting it up at the time. 

4063. You saw them actually erect it? — I did, and I 
saw the T6wn Council constables present. 

4064. Did you hear that it was removed ? — I did. 

4065. How do you know it was not removed till 

nine? I heard the people say so. I was coming home 

at half-past five, and I was standing in my door ; I saw 
the arch erecting, and the constables looking on ; I saw 
the arch erecting at the top of the house ; there were 
men at the top of the house fixing the arch from one 
house to the other. 

4066. How do you know that the arch was not up 
the night before ? — I know it was not, for I saw it put 
up myself. 
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Mr. Lindsay The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. Lindsay (the Chief of the Local Force). — I wish 
to say a word as to a statement of one of the witnesses, 
Mrs. Donohue, on Saturday, that an application was 
made to me, three years ago, for protection for her 
house. I have no recollection of that application ; but, 
I wish to say, that the local force do not watch any per- 
son living beyond the lamps, and that woman’s house 
was considerably beyond the lamps. 

Mr . Commissioner Smythe. — Is it within the bo- 
rough ? — It is. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Has the local force no 
power to act beyond the lamps ? 

Mr. Lindsay. — We have the power, but we have not 
men enough. 

Mr. Rea. — There is a confusion, sir, about these 
boundaries. There is a boundary in Belfast for muni- 
cipal purposes, and another for parliamentary purposes ; 
there is a boundary for police-rate, and a boundary for 
water-rate, and that just shows the necessity for a con- 
solidation of the different local boards and boundaries. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Do you mean to say, that 
if there was an apprehension of an outrage being com- 
mitted outside the lamps, you would not go there ? 

Mr. Lindsay — I would. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Then, what do you mean 
to say. 

Mr. Lindsay. — That we had not the means of afford- 
ing protection beyond the lamps, as we had not men 
enough, we have so much to do inside the lamps. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — At any time when a 
matter occurs which you wish to give an explanation of, 
you can do so. 

Mr. M'-Lean here put into Mr. Lindsay’s hand some 
wiitten document. — Is that an extract from the books of 
the Police Committee of the Town Council? — It is, sir. 

Is it correctly copied from the book ? — It is. [The 
App., No. document was handed in. Appendix, No. 11.] 

Ui 4067. Mr. Rea. — I asked Chief Constable Green 

about a person called Hyde, a secretary for Cromac 
Ward. Did you know him ? — Yes, I recollect Mr. Hyde. 

4068. Do you recollect him having had considerable 
influence in the appointment of police constables in the 
local force? — I know that he made himself very busy 
when appointments were made, but he never got into 
the Council room. 

4069. Did you not complain about his having too 
much to do with the appointments ? — Very likely I did. 

4070. Did you though, in point of fact ? — Well, I do 
not exactly recollect ; but I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I said that he was very busy in such matters. 

4071. Was not he an Orangeman, in addition to 
having that influence in the appointments of the con- 
stables? — I could not tell. I know nothing of Orangeism. 

4072. What do you believe ? — I know nothing what- 
ever on the subject. 

4073. Did you ever hear of one of the head con- 
stables of the municipal force having been, at any time, 
drunk in the police office, and calling out, “To hell 
with the Pope?” — That was ten or eleven years ago. 
I reported linn to the Council for being drunk. I can- 
not say that he was lying in the police ofllce calling, 
“To hell with the Pope.” I did not hear of it till I saw 
it in the Northern Whig. There is a record kept of 
such complaint in a black book. 

4074. Is that time, that a head constable of the 
municipal force, within the sacred precincts of the police 
office, was lying there drunk, calling out “To hell with 
the Pope?” — I did not hear him use the words. 

4075. How does' it happen that it is within your 
recollection that he was drunk, and that you cannot 
recollect the words? — Because it is in the “black book” 
that we keep in the police office ; and, when I heard of 
the matter here, I examined the “black book” in which 
the circumstance was recorded. 



4076. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Was that man Mr. Lindsny 
dismissed ? — No. He was admonished. 

4077. Is he now in the force ? — No. 

4078. Mr. Rea . — Was he an Orangeman? — I do not 
know. 

*; Jonathan Jones examined by Mr. O’Rorke. Jonathan 
Jones. 

4079. Where do you live ? — In 27, Quadrant-street 

4080. That is a portion of Mr. Watson’s property ? — 

It is. 

4081. Was your house wrecked ? — No, sir ; my house 
was not wrecked. 

4082. Are you an Englishman ? — I am, sir. 

4083. What station do you hold? — I am a tele- 
graphic linesman. 

4084. Were you living in Quadrant-street on the 12th 
July last? — I was, sir. 

4085. Are you living there still? — I am, sir. 

4086. The 12th of last July happened on Sunday? — 

It did, sir. 

4087. Would you tell the Commissioners whether you 
heard any music on the 12th July, either during the 
day or night? — On the night of the 12th July, I was 
roused out of my sleep by the beating of drums, and the 
discharging of fire-arms. I opened the window, and, 
when the sound was a long way off, in the direction of 
Sandy-row, I closed the window and went to bed again. 

4088. Could you state whether that was a sound, 
coming from the beating of drams or the playing of 
other instruments, or of both together? — Well, all as I 
can say is, that it was thump, thump, thump. 

4089. Could you tell what the tune was? — No. 

4090. Did you hear any thing but thump, thump, 
thump? — No, sir. 

4091. Did you hear any musical instruments ? — I 
could not say that I heard any thing but the drums: 

4092. Did you hear any thing else? — I heard the 
discharge of fire-arms. 

4093. Mr. Commmissioner Lynch . — Did you hear 
fire-aims before that ? — I could not say that I did. 

4094. Mr. O'Rorhe . — Did you hear any music before 
that night, in that district? — Not that I recollect. 

4095. Did you hear discharges of fire-arms, before 
that night, in that district? — Not that I can recollect. 

4096. Was that beating of drums all that attracted 
your notice on that morning? — Yes. 

4097. Did any thing attract your notice on the next 
morning? — On Monday morning, a little before 9, a.m., 
four men came out of a house at the corner of the waste 
ground in Albert-row, opposite to Quadrant-street. 

4098. Is that in the district called the Sandy-row 
district ? — It is, 

4099. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did you see them 
coming out of any house? — Yes, a house at the corner 
of the waste ground. 

4100. Whose house was that? — I do not know. 

4101. Mr. O’Rorke . — Had they any thing with them ? 

— They had each a small piece of orange ribbon in then 
button-holes, and each had orange lilies in his hand, and 
there was a good jugful of orange lilies in the window 
of the house. 

4102. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did you see how 
many there were ? — F our. 

4103. In what direction did they go? — They got on a 
car and drove down Durham-street, towards Sandy-row. 

4104. Had they a car? — Yes. 

4105. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — When you first 
saw them? — Yes; they were getting on a car. The 
car was at the door. 

4106. Mr. O'Rorhe Did they go down Durham- 

street? — Yes, sir ; in the direction of Sandy-row. 

4107. Did you remark any people following them?—. 

No, sir, there were none following. 

4108. Did you see any other cars? — Yes, sir; several 

02 
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4-110. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — How many cars numbers ?— No, sir. _ „ , 1M t 

,, ,, •, 'n„.oo nr fn„r 4139. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — You (lid not see, 

'Til L°Mi\ ^Commissioner Smythe.- Had the people on that Monday, any outrage or throwing of stones ?- 



respectably dressed. their part to prevcm me people umu 

4110. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — How many cars numbeis .— JNO, sn. 

would you say there were?— Three or four. 4139. Mr. Commissioner Smythe— You 

4111. Mr. Commissioner Smythe— Had the people on that Monday, any outrage 01 thiowjng of 

IA * ^liAO. Mr. O' Eorke. Did those people that assemble! 

4112 Mr Commissioner Lynch. — Did you see where at seven o’clock in the evening make use of any expies- 
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4113 Mr O' Rorke. — Did you see what direction the the same as the night before, up to half-past 
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horse that « "S - one cr„d a, seven 

drawing the first car was ornamented in any way ?— It They were. ^ 



Smm-strit in the direction of Sandy-row, °in the 4141. Mr Commissioner Lynch.- You saw twenty 

“4n“r y »'~l e, ^1be bocse that was "SE StaX^if « crowd a, seven ofelock ? _ 
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vas not 4143. Did you see any opposing party there assembled i 

" *4115. Was that all you remarked up to that period, —About half-past eight or nine o’clock I 
ir l ? y» J 4144. At seven o’clock, were the party assembled all 

M0 ,^y B •_ „•> v„ of one side?— Yes ; the inhabitants of the Pound and 

4 ! 17 ; Can you speak of any thing else that you saw Cullintree-road were at their own doors ; at seven they 
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T&. ta opposite to Q— ^P-It 

" 4 ? ii9‘ Could you tell the Commissioners about the o’clock, the opposing party might be 100 strong, and the 
number assembled at the hour you mention ?— They were Sancly-row party 200 or dUU strong. 



number assembled at the hour you mention ? — 1 hey were 
only beginning to assemble at that time, but about half- 
past eight o’clock, there were from 200 to 300 there. 

4120. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you sec any of 

few attte Sner'tf **m, when the expressions. The Catholic party treated the Orange 

“412"“““™ “lock were the two parties assem- '^^’{koLSSmn *> 

bled ?— Only « few of the other party. were there any shots MU did not heai any. At a 

4122 That was in view of the police ?— Yes, sir. quarter to ten, or ten, the bandy-row pai ty began to clod 

4123. Mr. O' Rorke. There were between 200 and stones and break windows, and destroy Mr. Watsons 
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(Tallin ir « Down with Pope and Popciy,” “To hell with first stones that you saw thrown .—They weie. 1 ait of 
the Pope” and “To hell with the Pope’s grandfather.” the Sandy-row mob attempted to come up Quadiant- 
There were twenty girls of the Catholic party formed street. They were throwing stones and bieakm 0 win- 
themseS into a ring, and they reeled round up and clows in Quadrant-street. I hen, about twenty of tl c 
S the road, opposite the Quadrant, and they were Roman Catholic party came round the corner, out of 
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4125. ' WeU, and wind was the chorus ?-The chorus street. Then, in returning, some of the ^tholip party 
5 fell to break the windows, and others called out, Clod 

was „ IIurrah for Muiian-s corner, no stones, and break no windows.” They then left that 
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4126 Did vou hear of any shots discharged then ?— with stones and brick-bats from that until half-past 
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Sandy-row party 200 or 300 strong. 

4147. Mr. O’ Rorke. — Now, you have stated that you 
saw police at M‘llhone’s corner ? — I did. 

4148. Was there a great riot there at that time, 01 
afterwards : what did you see?— Both parties were using 



“Hurrah for Mullan's corner, 

And to hell with Sandy -row, 

And the Devil build Sandy-ro 



twelve o’clock. 

4127. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Is Mullan s corner 
at Sandy-row ? — I do not know. I have only lived in 
the town two years. 

4128. Are you a Protestant or a Roman oatholic ? — 
I am a Protestant of the Church of England. 



4129. How long have you been in Belfast? — I have o’clock. 



dispersed. 

4151. Where were you at the time? Were they all 
within your view? — They were. I was in my own 
house, not in one crowd or the other. 

4152. Mr. O’ Rorke. — During the period you are 
describing, did you hear any shots fired ? — I did, at ten 



lived in it two years ; but I came down to it every day 
for twelve months before. 

4130. Are you still in the employment of the Tele- 
graph Company ? — Yes, sir. 

4131. You came here on their business ? — Yes, sir; 
four years ago, on the 8th of next October. 

4132. Mr. O’ Rorke. — You say that you heard nothing 
more on Monday night that attracted your attention ? 



4153. Were there many shots? — There were a few 
fired from both parties. 

4154. At that time, did you see any of the police 
force? — I did not, sir. 

4155. At any time, did you see any of the police force 
there that night?— Up to about half-past eight o’clock. 

4156. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — That is, you saw 
them up to half-past eight, but not after. — Yes ; not after. 

4157. Mr. O' Rorke During the time you saw the 



4133 Did you hear any thing on Tuesday, the 14th ; police did you hear them say any thing to any person ? 

“0 * ’ ; ” bS ” 1 " 1 W&0 m tafc of the riots Of July, did you 

4134 Mr. Commissioner Lynch— Did -you soo thorn tar «njr of the police soj- any thmg to 

Winning co llect ?— When I came home, there were twelve or half-past twelve, on Tuesday night, the cat ahy 

beginning to collect. seven 0 > e j ock . formed in the Pound-loaning or the Cullintree-road ; the 

K Did you see the pblice there ?_They were at police were clearing the streets of all persons ,jnd pvhen 
M'lllionc’s cornei - . they came to groups, I heard some parties of the local 
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September police use the expressions, “ Go home, you bitches ; go 
21, 1857. home, you bloody whores.” 

Jonathan 4159. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Was that to the 
Jones. women engaged in the row ? — It might have been. 

4160. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Were these some 
of the women who were dancing round in the ring ? — 
They might have been ; but I cannot say. 

4161. Mr. O’Rorke . — During that night, did j’ou 
hear any expressions from the Sandy-row party? — Yes, 
sir, plenty, till half-past eight, the same its on Monday 
night. 

4162. Did any thing further occur on that night, 
Tuesday ? — Nothing ; but the police were searching the 
houses, and the soldiers were taking it very comfortable, 
smoking their pipes, and singing “ Cheer, boys, cheer.” 

4163. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What soldiers were 
they ? — The cavalry. 

4164. Mr. O’Rorke Did you remark any thing on 

Wednesday? — The soldiers left at half-past one, and 
firing was kept up continually from that time until live 
in the morning. 

4165. On both sides? — Yes. 

4166. On Wednesday, what did you observe ? — I ob- 
served the same collection of people at the same time. 
At half-past nine or ten the military came, and the 
cavalry rode through the Cullintree-road in a canter, 
and about two dozen of the local police on one side, 
running and keeping up with them. When the police 
came to the end of Quadrant-street, two respectable 
gentlemen were standing on the footpath, and one or 
two of the police at the latter end of the body turned 
round and struck the gentlemen over the head or the 
shoulders. 

4167. Where were those gentlemen? — They stood on 
the footpath in Cullintree-road. 

4168. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — At what hour was 
this? — At about ten o’clock on Wednesday night. 

4169. Mr. O'Rorke Was it the local police did 

that ? — It was. 

4170. Mr. Commissioner Lynch What were these 

gentlemen doing ? — They were doing nothing but stand- 
ing on the footpath. 

4171. Do you know who they are? — I do not. 

4172. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — How did they 
strike the gentlemen ? — They turned deliberately round 
from their ranks and struck them over the shoulders 
with their sticks, and then followed their comrades. 

4173. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Did they take the 

gentlemen into custody? — No, sir. 

4174. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Did the gentle- 
men do any thing? — No ; they seemed to be a little in 
the way. 

4175. Did they appeal 1 to be designedly obstructing 
the police ? — They were not. 

41 76. Where were you then ? — At my own door, not 
fifteen yards off. 

4177. Did you see what became of these gentlemen ? 
— No, sir ; they went down Cullintree-road. 

4178. Did they make any complaint to the authori- 
ties ? — I do not know. 

4179. Do you know those policemen that struck 
them? — I do not. 

4180. How many police were there together? — About 
two dozen. 

4181. Mr. O’Rorke On that night did you hear 

party expressions? — I did, on both sides, before this 
happened. In lialf-an-hour the cavalry came round 
again, and rode through Cullintree-road in full canter, 
and the same number of police acompanying them. The 
police were not able to keep up with the horses, and as 
soon as they got a little behind, they got a volley of 
stones. 

4 1 82. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you see where 
those stones were thrown from ? — From the parties in 
the street. 

4183. Where were the military ? — The last of the 
military would be at the head of the police, when they 
got the volley of stones. 

4184. Did the parties who threw the stones remain 
in the streets while the military passed-? — No ; they 
sprung out of back streets. 



4185. While the military passed the streets were September 

clear ? — Yes, sir. 3 1 ' 185 7, 

4186. When the military passed, they were behind Jonathan 
the military ? — They ran out from the back streets, Jones, 
formed in the rear of the police, and gave them a volley 

of stones. 

4187. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you see any 
of the police struck ? — They could not miss being 
struck. 

4188. Did you see any of them knocked down ? — 

No, sir. 

4189. Mr. O’Rorke . — That was on the second occa- 
sion of the military arriving ? — Yes. 

4190. And after these gentlemen had been struck ? — 

Yes. 

4191. Did any thing else occur on Wednesday 
night ? — Nothing, sir, but discharging of fire-arms all 
night. 

4192. From what district? — From both districts. 

4193. Now, tell your recollection of what occurred 
on Thm-sday? — On Thursday and Friday nights there 
was nothing material to take notice of. The . crowds 
collected as usual until the military came, and then 
every thing passed off middling quiet. 

4194. In the meantime, were the repairs of Mr. Wat- 
son’s houses being proceeded with ? — Yes, sir. 

4195. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you see them 
attack Mr. Watson’s houses ? — I did. 

4196. Mr. O’Rorke. — Now, pass to Saturday, and 
state what you saw on that day ? — On Saturday, at 
five, r.M., the crowds began to assemble on the waste 
ground. 

4 1 97. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Was that earlier 

than usual ? — That was a couple of hours earlier than 
usual. 

4198. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Do the mills stop 
work on Saturday earlier than usual ? — Yes, six 1 ; at two 
o’clock. At half-past five or six o’clock there might be 
an assemblage of five or six hundred of the Sandy-row 
party. 

4199. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Am I to under- 
stand that, in the detail you have given, each night the 
Sandy-row party were the first to assemble ? — They 
were, sir. 

4200. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did you remark any thing 
strange in the appearance of that mob you saw assem- 
bled on Saturday in Sandy-row ? — They were, appa- 
rently, countrymen, or men used to out-door employment. 

4201. Will you state what occurred? — They com- 
menced to wreck Mr. Watson’s property a few minutes 
before seven o’clock, r.M. I then went and stood at 
my own door, and saw a woman of the name of Donald- 
son, who lives at No. 1 1, Quadrant-street ; she stood 
on the footpath ; and while the mob were breaking and 
destroying the property in front, she beckoned with her 
hand for them to come foiward, and pointed to two or 
three houses in which Roman Catholics lived. 

4202. Mi 1 . Commissioner Smytlie . — Was she at her 
own hall-door ? — Yes. 

4203. Do you know the woman ? — I do. 

4204. Mr. O’Rorke . — Is she a married womaft ? — I 
believe so. 

4205. What is her husband’s name ? — Donaldson. 

4206. h£r. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you hear her 
say any thing ? — No, sir. 

4207. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Does she still 
live there ? — Yes, sir. 

4208. She is a tenant of Mr. Watson’s ? — She is. 

4209. Mr. O'Rorke . — Did the military come up ? — 

The military came up in a moment, and they had not 
time to wreak their vengeance. 

4210. Were those houses that Mrs. Donaldson pointed 
her finger at occupied by Catholics ? — They were. 

4211. Now, did you happen to see any of the local 
constables about the place at that time ? — Not at that 
time. 

4212. Before that did you see any of them there? — 

No, sir. 

4213. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Every night, was 
it at the same place that the parties assembled ? — Yes, 
sir ; Cullintree-road was the fortress. 
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[September 4214. On any of the nights did you see the police 

21, 1867. t i, ei . e v On Monday and Tuesday nights I saw them 

Jonathan at MHhone’s comer. . 

Jones. 4215. Did you see them on subsequent nights ? — JNo, 

4216. Mr. Commissioner Smylhe . — Was this Mrs. 
Donaldson taken up ? — No, sir, she was not. I went 
into the house to write a note to the magistrates, but it 
was dangerous to go out with it, for the police were snap- 
ping up every person. 

4217. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you tell the 
magistrates of this?— No, sir ; I gave a statement of it 
to Mr. Watson. 

4218. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie — There was no 
charge made against Mrs. Donaldson before the magis- 
trates, that you know of? — No, sir. 

4219. Donaldson lives at No. 11, Quadrant-street? — 
He does. 

4220. Were there shots fired from that house? — There 
were shots fired from a building in the rear of the house, 
but I cannot say whether it was by him. 

4221. Mr. O'Rorke . — By buildings at the rear, do 
you mean, the offices attached to that house? — There is 
a stable built in the yard, until a loft over it. 

4222. Is it attached to the house? — Yes. 

4223. Were there shots fired from that?— There were. 

4224. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Did you see the 
shots fired? — I saw the flash. 

4225. You have no doubt of that place? — No doubt. 

4226. Mr. O'Rorke . — In what direction were these 
shots fired? — The report came towards the Cullintree- 
road direction. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

4227. You are an Englishman? — I am, sir. 

4228. What part of England has the honour of giving 
birth to you? — Liverpool. 

4229. How long is it since you honoured Ireland with 
your presence? — Four years on the 8tli October. 

4230. Did you arrive a.m. or p.m.? — W ell, it was a.m. 

4231. Did you come here via Belfast? — No; via 
Dublin. 

4232. How long did you remain in Dublin? — Eight 
hours. 

4233. And then you came to Belfast? — I went to 
Dundalk; I remained in Dundalk about eight months. 

4234. Are you still in the employment of the Tele- 
graph Company?— Yes. The English and Dish Mag- 
netic Telegraph Company. 

4235. Is that the company of which Mr. Sawyer is 
a director? — It is. I am still in the employment of the 
company. 

4236. When did you come to Belfast? — Two years 
ago. I have been in Portrush, Drogheda, and Dublin. 

4237. Whereabouts in Belfast have you resided since 
you came? — In Mr. Watson’s houses, and a month in 
Durham-strect. 

4238. You saw all these transactions as you have 
detailed them here, every morning and evening? — I did. 

4239. You were always on the qui vive ? — It was 
■rather a novelty to me. 

4240. Was it your duty to telegraph them to Dublin? — 
I have nothing to do with telegraphing messages. 

4241. Did you keep an exact record of tire crowds? — 
Only in my memory. 

4242. Are you any relative of the boy Jones that was 
everywhere in the Palace, and saw eveiy thing that was 
going on, and a great deal that was not going on? — I do 
not know ; but I may be. 

4243. You say that, on Monday morning you first 
observed men coming from a house, in Albert-street, 
with orange ribbons at their button-holes? — Yes, with 
a bit of ribbon in then- button-holes. 

4244. How many were of them?. — Four. 

4245. Did you know them? — I did not. 

4246. How flu - is Albert-street from Quadrant- 
street? — About fifty yards. 

4247. Where were you when you saw them? — 
Coming down Albert-road to my work. 

4248. Where do you generally work? — That is a 
question I object to answer. 



Mr. Purcell. — But you must tell. September 

Mi-. O’Rorke I object. He is, perhaps, perfectly 21 - 1857 - 

right in refusing to answer. .He may be afraid to tell Jonathan 
his locality. _ Joucs ' 

Witness . — I may have to go eight or twelve miles. 

I have different places to work, where there is hardly a 
house. 

4249. Mi-. Purcell. — I want to know where he was 
working on that morning? — On that morning I was 
going to the Ballymena Railway. My work lies be- 
tween here and Portrush. 

4250. At what horn- was that?— A little before nine, 
to catch the Ballymena train at ten o’clock. 

4251. Do you know the house out of which those 
men came? — I do. 

4252. And that house, you say, had a jug with orange 
lilies in the window ? — Yes. 

4253. Have you ever been examined by the police 
or any of the magistrates about these transactions? — I 
have not. 

4254. Have you ever informed them, or given a 
detail, of what you saw as you said? — I have not; I did 
not think it my business to do so. 

4255. How does it come your business to give the 
details to-day? — Because Mi - . Watson asked me. 

4256. Had you informed him of what took place at 
the time, or shortly after the time, his houses were 
wrecked? — I informed him shortly after Mrs. Donaldson 
invited the mob up the street to destroy the Catholic party. 

4257. Did he make any use of that information? — I 
do not know. 

4258. Did he make any reply? — Not at that time. 

4259. Did he subsequently? — He came and asked 
me if I had any objection to come forward to state what 
I knew, as he thought there would be an investigation 
into the circumstances. 

4260. How long was that after? — It might be a 
month after. 

4261. Had you previously told about that affair of 
Mrs. Donaldson’s? — Yes. 

4262. Was that the only information you gave him 
as to what you saw? — Yes, I gave him several pieces of 
information. 

4263. Did you state what took place on the evening 
of the riots? — I did. 

4264. Did you mention any thing about these two 
respectable gentlemen being struck by the local police?— 

Not to him. 

4265. Did you to any person else? — I did. 

4266. When? — The day following. 

4267. You were never asked to mention it to the 
magistrates subsequently? — No, sir. 

4268. You said those four men got on a car, and 
drove in the direction of Sandy-row? — I did. 

4269. And that you saw several others drive in the 
same direction? — I did. 

4270. Where did the car come from? — I do not know. 

4271. Was the car waiting to take up the four men? — 

It was. 

4272. Had you noticed the car before they came out 
of the house? — I had not. 

4273. That house is at the end of Albert-street? — It 
is at the corner of the waste ground, opposite Quadrant- 
street. 

4274. Were you going in the direction that the car 
drove? — I was. 

4275. Where did you lose sight of the car? — About 
the railway. 

4276. Did the car turn down the street, and did you 
go on to the railway? — I do not know ; I came down 
and stood at the corner for, perhaps, three minutes, and 
then turned down College-square. 

4277. And the car went on, and you cannot say where 
to?— No. 

4278. Where did you see these other cars first, that 
you spoke of as going in the direction, as you say, of 
Sandy-row? — Following the other car along Durham- 
Street, in the same direction. 

4279. Where did you first observe them? — Coming 
along Durham-street. 

4280. When ? — As soon as I got to the corner. 
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September 4281. How did you. know they were going in the 
21 , i857i direction of Sandy-row? — Because I stood at the comer 
"TV for three: minutes. 

Jones. * 4282. Where did you lose sight of them ? — I turned 

the comer before they got to the railway. 

4283. Then they might be going anywhere else ? — 
They might be, but I have no doubt they were going to 
Sandy-row. 

4284. You tell me you were going to the Ballymena 
railway that morning to work ? — I was. 

4285. Were you not then turning your back to it ? — 
I was not. It is my duty to call at the office, in Done- 
gall-street. 

4286. Then it is not the fact that you were going to 
the Ballymena railway ? — I certainly was ; but it is my 
duty to call at the office before I go to the railway. 

4287. Where. were: you going to ? — To the Ballymena 
railway. 

4288. Was that the direction of the Ballymena rail- 
way ? — I pass by the office, and that is the direction I 
go every morning. 

4289. Were you not toning your back on the Bally- 
mena railway ? — I was not. 

4290. Is it not in the opposite direction ? — It is ; but 
there are- plenty of ways to go to the Ballymena railway 
besides one. 

4291. You told me you were going in the direction 
of the Ballymena railway when you saw the car ? — So I 
was. 

4292. Is not the Ballymena railway in the opposite 
direction ? — I never took notice of the map of the town. 
I go according to my own route. 

4293. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you always 
go to the Ballymena railway in the same direction that 
you went that morning ? — Up to that morning I did. 
After that I was afraid to venture, and then went along 
Cullintree-road, down Mill-street and High-street. 

4294. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — What reason had 
you to be afraid? — Because, on Tuesday morning, when 
passing along, some boys said, but I did not take any 
notice of them, “ He is a Prod,” and others said, “ He is 
a Pape.” After that I changed my route. 

4295. Mi - . Purcell . — Where do you go to worship ? 
I generally make my worship at home. I have a Bible 
and a prayer-book, and I make my own worship. 

4296. You are your own congregation and your own 
pastor ? — Yes. 

4297. You are a nice Protestant ; you protest against 
all religion — I am no Atheist. 

4298. Are you a Chartist ? — I am not a Chartist ; I 
am a member of no political body whatever. 

4299. You were coming back that evening about 
seven o’clock ? — I was, 

4300. How did you come home ? — I call at the office 
every evening. 

4301. Where were you: when you first discovered the 
gathering of the Sandy-row party that evening when 
you were coming from your work? — In Albert-road. 

4302. Where were you ? — Coming up Albert-road, 
from Durliam-street to Quadrant-street. 

4303. Had you reached your own house ? — I had not. 

4304. How far were you from it ? — I might be fifty 
or sixty yards. 

4305. At which side of Durhasn-street did you come 
up? — More towards Cullintree-road side, 

4306. What first called your attention to the gather- 
ing of this crowd ? — The reports I had heard previous 
about the 12th July, about the Sandy-row people being 
butchers and murderers. 

4307. How many were there at first ? — At seven 
o’clock, about fifty or sixty. 

4308. Whereabouts were they standing ? — On the 
waste ground. 

4309. How did you know they were the Sandy-row 
people ? — Because all the people that assemble on that 
waste are from Sandy-row. That ground is the Sandy- 
row fighting ground. 

4310. Did you ever hear of fighting where there were 
not two parties ? — No ; but one party might be be- 
siegers, and the other the besieged. 

4311. And that, you say, is the fighting ground ? — 



It is the assembling ground of the fighting party of September 
Sandy-row, when they are going to make an .attack. 21 > I867- 

4312. Who do they attack ? — They make a general Jonathan 
attack on the Roman Catholic party, in Cullintree-road. Jones. 

4313. Where was the assembling ground of the other 
party ? — At M‘Ehone’s corner and Cullintree-road. 

4314. They were about assembling on the waste 
ground, at the time you saw them ? — Yes. 

4315. Your reason, for concluding that they were 
Sandy-row people is, that that is the assembling ground 
preparatory to commencing a fight ? — Yes. 

4316. Had you ever seen a fight before between these 
parties ? — I lived in that neighbourhood for eighteen 
months, and I never saw before above eighteen or 
twenty persons on this waste ground previous to the 12th. 

4317. How did you know that that was the assem- 
bling ground of the fighting party of Sandy-row ? — Only 
by report. 

4318. You did not know of yourself? — No. 

4319. From whom did you hear these reports ? — 

From both Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

4320. Was it from Protestants you heard that the 
Sandy-row people were butchers and murderers? — I 
heard it in Portadown. 

4321. In Portadown the Protestants told you that 
the Sandy-row people were butchers and murderers? — 

I only say what I was told. 

4322. And the rest of your evidence is as true as 
that? — Yes, and a little bit truer? for the other is my 
own observation. 



4323. The rest is your own manufacture ? — It is not 
my manufacture. It is the observation of what I saw 
with my own eyes. 

4324. The rest is their manufacture — the other is 
your own manufacture ? — It is quite tine. I tell nothing 
only what I saw with my own eyes. I did not fancy 
any thing at all. 

4325. About seven o’clock you saw fifty people as- 
sembled in the fighting ground ? — I did, 

4326. Were they all men? — They were boys and girls. 

4327. Were they frilly accoutred ? Had they arms ? 
— They had the arms belonging to their- bodies ; but no 
other arms. 

4328. Had they any arms ? — I did not see any. 

4329. Did you remain where you were, looking on 
at this strange apparition? Were you magnetized? 
Perhaps you were under the influence of your own wires 
that day ? — I had the magnetizing of my own wires 
enough to keep myself safe. 

4330. How long did you remain looking at these 
operations on the fighting ground ?: — About fifteen 
minutes.. 

4331. Are you sure of that ? — I am, perfectly. 

4332. At fifteen minutes to seven, p.m., what be- 
came of you ? — I went home and got my supper. 

4333. Did you see,, when you got home, that there 
was a storm brewing ? — I only saw that there was a 
crowd collecting. 

4384.. You only saw a crowd collected ? — I never 
saw a crowd exceeding twenty men before. 

4335. Is the Sandy-row district populous ? Are the 
inhabitants numerous ? — They are. 

4336. Did you ever see them in crowds before ?■ — I 
saw different groups. 

4337. What is your opinion as to the population of 
Sandy-row — is it as populous as the Pound ?- — I should 
say it is. 

4338. Have you seen them about the streets on 
Sunday evenings ? — I never took any particular notice. 

4339. Have you ever seen them walking about ? — I 
did ; but I did not see fifty people on any occasion. I 
am at home different days. 1 sometimes take the air. 
I used to cross the waste ground' every morning when I 
was on the Ulster line. I never went there of an even- 
ing. I went home that way one evening. I never saw 
more than eighteen or twenty persons there. 

4340. When were you done your supper ? — About 
eight o’clock, or half-past eight. 

4341. Did you hear any tiring to excite your atten- 
tion while engaged in that pleasant occupation ? — No- 
thing while taking my supper. 
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September 4342. What did you do when you had done? — I took 
21,1867. a wa ]j c to the corner of Quadrant-street and Albert-row. 
Jonathan I went to see what was going on. 

Jones. 4343. What did you see when you went there ? — I 
saw a crowd. 

4344. Are you sure there were fifty people there when 
you went in ? — Yes. 

4345. Was there any other crowd ? — There was a 
crowd of the population of Cullintree-road. 

4346. About the streets in groups ? — Yes. 

4347. Is it the case that there was no crowd in the 
Pound-loaning, or Cullintree-road, when there were 
fifty persons in the waste ground ? — I did not go up to 
the corner at that time. 

4348. Then you cannot say that the crowd was as- 
sembled there then ? — Yes, I can say so, because I could 
have seen them assembled at MTlhone’s corner. 

4349. Was there a crowd in the Pound-loaning and 
in Cullintree-road ? — Not at seven. 

4350. Did you see any crowd in Cullintree-road, at 
seven o’clock ? — No ; I saw persons at the end of the 
street ; they lived in the houses about ; but that was 
not a mob. 

4351. What do you mean by a mob ? — Why, a body 
of men collected together, thirty, forty, or fifty men. 

4352. Do you reckon the girls and women in your 
definition of a mob ? — Yes ; some of them. 

4353. What girls and women do you consider as 
men ? — The women between seventeen and eighteen 
years of age I reckon them as men, because they cany 
the ammunition. 

4354. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — In your expe- 
rience, they can do as much mischief as men ? — Yes, 
sir. They even supply the men with paving stones. 

4355. Were there any girls between seventeen and 
eighteen years of age in the Cullintree-road crowd ? — 
There were. 

4356. Were there forty or fifty ? — At half-past eight 
there were. 

4357. When you were coming down, how many men 
were at M‘Hhone’s corner ? — Veiy few. 

4358. When you went down at eight or half-past 
eight o’clock, after your supper, how many were at the 
corner? — There were 200 or 300 in the Sandy-row party. 

4359. Were they all men ? — Nearly. 

4360. Were there among them any women and chil- 
dren? — There were no children, but just boys that 
would do the mischief. 

4361. Did you see with them any weapons? — I did 
not. 

4362. Or stones or sticks? — There were plenty of 
stones about the streets, but I did not see any in their 
hands. 

4363. At that time you saw the mob assembled at 
Cullintree-road ? — -Yes. 

4364. How many were in it? — They amounted to 
about eighty or one hundred. 

4365. You had an idea of what they were gathering 
for? You suspected that there was to be a shindy? — 
Yes, I had. 

4366. And you went down to see how it would go 
off? — I went to see how the numbers stood, and to see 
if I had any thing to fear. 

4367. You were anxious? — I was anxious for the 
authorities of the town to come, for I did not know 
which party might attack myself. There were a few 
police at MTlhone’s corner. I did not ask whether any 
preparation was made to keep the peace of the town, 
or whether there was any danger. 

4368. You were neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
herring? — I was good flesh, but I was not ready for 
either. 

4369. Were you cool? — I was. 

4370. As now? — I might have been a little more 
excited. 

4371. You were able to take notes accurately? — I 
was. 

4372. Having estimated the strength of the Sandy-row 
people, you estimated the number of the others — you 
estimated them at 20 and 100? — Yes. 

4373. Where were these girls you told us of that 



reeled so prettily ? — In Cullintree-road. At the side ot September 
the mob. . 21 ’ 1857 ' 

4.374. The Sandy-row mob on the waste ground — in Jonathan 
what attitude were they when you went down — did they Jones, 
appear to be under any officers — was there a com- 
mander-in- chief? — There was not. 

4375. Was anybody marshalling them ?— They were 
hallooing, shouting, screaming, and screeching. 

4376. Among themselves ? — No ; shouting at the oppo- 
site party. 

4377. Were the whole mob shouting, or were there 
fuglemen or particular individuals .selected for that 

work? I cannot say as to the whole mob, but the 

greater part of them. 

4378. Were the other mob doing the same thing ? — 

They were shouting too. 

4379. A hat distance was there between the two 
mobs ? — From MTlhone’s corner to the waste ground. 

4380. Were the MTlhone’s comer mob shouting? — 

They were ; they were making a great noise. 

4381. You could not distinguish what the shouts 
were ?— No. 

4382. How near were you to the waste ground ? — 

When I was at the corner of Quadrant-street, I was not 
twelve yards from the waste ground, nor ten yards. 

4383. How far were you from MTlhone’s corner ? — 

About sixty yards. 

4384. All you could hear was shouting at MTlhonc’s 
corner, but you could not say what it was ? — No, sir. 

4385. Were the girls making a noise when you came 
up to MTlhone’s corner ?— At eight, or half-past, they 
formed a ring, and they were singing a song. What 
the words were I could not tell. I have told you the 
chorus. 

4386. How long did that amusement continue ? — It 
was going on from half-past eight to half-past nine. 

4387. Both sides shouting, and those girls dancing up 
and down ? — Yes. 

4388. When did the hustling commence that evening ? 

— I saw no hustling that evening. 

4389. When you went to the Pound-loaning crowd, 
what took place? — I saw a mob of 80 or 100 at 
MTlhone’s corner. 

4390. How long did you remain ? — About the same 
time. When I went to the end of Quadrant-street and 
Albert-road I could not see the police. 

4391. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Arc you married ? 

—I am. 

4392. Is your wife a Belfast woman ? — She is not, sir. 

4393. Then you have no local connexion with Bel • 
fast, except in the way of your business? — No, sir,. 

4394. Is MTlhone’s corner between Albert-crescent 
and Cullintree-road ? — It divides the two. 

4395. Why could you not see the police when you 
were at the Albert-street end of the Quadrant? — 
Because the majority of the mob were between me and 
them. 

4396. You mean the Pound-loaning mob ? — Yes. 

4397. They did not come into collision at that time ? 

— They did not. 

4398. You went home then ? — I did. 

4399. Did you remain at home ? — I did ; and I went 
to work next morning. 

4400. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Had you joined 
either party ? — No, six-. I was afraid of both parties at 
that time. 

4401 . Mi-. Purcell . — You went to work on Tuesday ? 

—I did. 

4402. And you i-etui-ned about seven ? — I did. 

4403. What way did you come home ? — The same 
way. 

4404. Did you see a crowd at seven? — I did. 

4405. Where? — In the waste ground. 

4406. How many were there then ? — About the same 
number. 

4407. Two or three hundred ? — Not at that time. 

4408. About fifty ? — Somewhei-e about that. 

4409. Did you see any crowd on the Cullintree-i-oad, 
or at MTlhoue’s cornei-, or in the Pound-loaning, at 
that time ? — There were a few more than there were on 
Monday night. 
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September 4410. Were they going through the same perform - 
41 , 1857. ancc ? — They were. 

jonatiiiin 441 1. Did you go to the corner that evening? — On 
Jones. first coming I went and got my supper, and then went 
to it. 

4412. Had you heard on Tuesday of any disturbance 
having taken place on Monday night ? — I had. I heard 
on Tuesday, that early on Monday there was a dis- 
turbance in Mill-field, or Mill-street. 

4413. After you got your supper and went down to 
the corner of Quadrant-street, in what state were the 
parties? — Something the same as on Monday night. 

4414. Shouting away ? — Yes. 

4415. How long did you remain there? — About the 
same time as usual. 

44 1 6. Did you go then to the other corner ? — I did. 

4417. Had you any conversation with either party ? 
— I had not. 

4418. How long did you remain at the corner of 
Cullintree-road? — About the same time. 

4419. How many persons were there then ? — About 
a hundred. 

4420. Were there any police or constabulary there 
then ? — I did not see any there then, but I saw some 
when I was at Albert-road corner. 

4421. Were they local police or constabulary? — 
Local police. 

4422. Where where they then? — AtM'Ilhone’s corner. 

4423. Did you go home then? — I stood at myown door. 

4424. Are you a tenant of Mr. Watson’s ? — I am now'. 

4425. Are you living in the same house ? — Yes. 

4426. Was your house attacked ? — It was not. 

4427. How long w'ere you standing at your own 
door, after coming back, before you noticed any thing ? — 
I went part of the way down the street and came back 
and stood at the door, until the attack commenced. 

4428. What time was that ? — About ten o’clock. 

4429. Could you see both parties ? — No, I could not. 

4430. What did you first see on Tuesday night, when . 
you were at your own door ? — Before I returned to my 
own door I saw the Sandy-row party sway and make a 
rush to Mr. Watson’s property in the front. I then 
closed my door, went up stairs and looked out of the 
window. Then I saw the Sandy-row party enter 
Quadrant-street, and come up as far as the angle ; and 
then about two dozen of the Roman Catholic party, from 
the Cullintree-road, rushed down Quadrant-street, armed 
with stones, gave the Sandy-row party two or three 
volleys, and drove them out of the street. That was 
the first attack. 

4431. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Were there any 
police stationed near Mr. Watson’s houses ? — None near ; 
but there were up to hall-past eight o’clock, at M‘Ilhone’s 
corner, but I saw none after that. 

4432. Mr. Purcell . — After the commencement of the 
row, what else did you see ? — The Sandy- row people 
went back to Albert-street, and the fighting seemed 
to be going on at MMlhone’s corner. 

4433. Where did the party who came out and made 
the attack on the Sandy-row people go ? — They went 
back to the Cullintree-road, after driving the others out 
of the Crescent. 

4434. Mi - . Commissioner Smythe . — How far is the 
Constabulary barrack, in Durham-street, from Mr. 
Watson’s houses ?— About 130 yards. 

Sub-Inspector Bindon It is just 200 yards, for I 

had occasion to measure it the other day. 

4435. Mr. Purcell . — How soon after that was the 
attack made on Mr. Watson’s houses ? — At ten o’clock. 

4436. Do you know Mr. Watson’s tenants? — I did 
not know my next door neighbour at that time. 

4437. Were Mr. Watson’s tenants Protestants ? — In 
the street in which I live there are about four Catholics 
in the twenty houses. 

4438. Were those the houses attacked? — They were 
attacked that night, and windows broken. 

4439. Out of those, there were four Catholics? — 
About four. 

4440. And out of that you saw the Sandy-row party 
driven by the Catholics? — Yes. 

4441. With stones ?— Yes. 

4442. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Were stones 



thrown before they were driven out? — No, not in that September 
street. 2 1 - 188 7- 

4443. Were not windows broken ? — Yes. Jonathan 

4444. Was that by the Sandy-row party ? — It was. Jones. 

4445. Did you see that Sandy-row party throw the 
stones ? — Yes; the Sandy-row party broke the windows. 

4446. Did any of the stones thrown in the conflict 
break the windows ? — I did not take notice of them. 

But it must have been, they could not help it. 

4447. Mr. Commissioner Smyth e . — About howmuch 
time elapsed between the time when you saw the party 
sway and move towards Quadrant-street, until they 
retired before the other mob ? — About six minutes. 

4448. Mr. Purcell . — I understand you to say that 
you first observed the Sandy-row people rushing into 
Quadrant-street, and then driven out by the Roman 
Catholic party? — They broke some windows when they 
were rushing in. 

4449. Up to that time was there any stone-tlirowing ? 

— Not up to that time, but there was at that time. 

4450. Until the Roman Catholic party came into 
Cullintree-road, there was no stone-throwing ? — There 
was, by the Sandy-row party. 

4451. Did you see the Sandy-row party throwing 
stones ? — I did. 

4452. Then itisnot correct thatno stones were thrown 
before the Roman Catholic party came from Cullintree- 
road? — There were stones thrown before the Roman 
Catholic party came. 

4453. What were they thrown at? — At the glass in 
Mr. Watson’s houses. 

4454. At the houses that were inhabited by the four 
Roman Catholics? — Yes. 

4455. Did you see anyof the windows broken? — I did. 

4456. ‘ Can you say in what house the windows were 
broken? — I cannot say. 

4457. Were your windows broken? — No; somestones 
were thrown over the houses, but these did not come 
from either party, they came out of the back yards, from 
some civil tenants. 

4458. Not from the belligerent parties in the streets ? 

— No, not from the belligerent parties. 

4459. That was a little by-play? — Yes; I gave the 
person a hint of it, and he left the neighbourhood the 
next day. 

4460. Was he a glazier? — He was not. 

4461. You cannot say what windows were broken be- 
fore the collision between the two parties? — I cannot say. 

4462. Will you say, positively, that any were broken? 

— I will. 

4463. Whereabouts? — Down at the lower end. 

4464. How far from your house ? — About twenty or 
thirty yards. 

4465. On the same side? — On both sides. 

4466. Did you ever hear of shooting round a comer? 

— I do not know. 

4467. Tell me how you can see twenty or thirty yards 
from your own door? — I can see to the very bottom 
house on my own side, standing at my own door. I 
was up stairs in my own room. 

4468- Uan you see, from your own room, the windows 
of houses at the same side, twenty yards off? — I could, 
for thirty yards. 

4469. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Is the street in a 
crescent form? — Yes, it is of an angle form. 

4470. Which side do you live on coming from Albert- 
road? — I live on the right-hand side. 

4471. Mr. Purcell . — Is not the row you live in per- 
fectly straight? — It is not. If I lived at the left hand 
side I would only see the houses at one end. 

4472. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — In what house do 
you live ? — No. 27. 

4473. What house is beside you? — No. 25. 

4474. Could you see the windows of No. 25 ? — Yes. 

4475. Mr. Purcell . — Without putting your head out 
of the window ? — I had my head out. 

4476. Was not that dangerous? — There are two win- 
dows in the house. I had nothing to do but go between 
them. 

4477. What kind of night was it— was it very light? 

— It was a pretty middling light night. 

4478. And your statement, then, as I understand it, 
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September is this— that, at ten o’clock, of a pretty light night, you 
21 , 1857. could see windows broken, at thirty yards distance from 
Jonathan the house in which you were living, on the same side of 
jonea. the road ?— I could; it was not dark. 

4479. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — You hav e already 
stated that Donaldson’s house is No. 11 ? — It was. 

4480. That was at the other side of the angle ? — It 
was in the corner of the angle. 

4481. On a different side of the angle from yours? 
Yes. 

4482. Mr. Purcell.— You saw the Sandy-row party 
go up to Albert-road ?— I did not see them going up. 

I heard the fighting at that comer. I could not say 
from personal observation, what was going on there. 

4483. How soon after that did that episode of Mrs. 
Donaldson’s occur ? — That occurred on Saturday. 

4484. Nothing further occurred that night, that you 
can recollect ? — Yes, the military came. 

4485. What direction did they come from? — From 
the direction of Durham-street. 

4486. Did they clear the street ? — They did. 

4487. Was there any fighting after they came? — 
There was a deal of firing. 

4488. Where ? — By both parties. 

4489. Did you see it ? — I did not ; I heard it. 

4490. How did you distinguish that it came from both 
parties? — I could hear the stones rattling, and both 
parties hallooing and swearing at each other. 

4491. How did you know there were two parties ?— I 
saw persons runningup the loaning, to assist both parties. 

4492. How did you see them? — Through the window. 

4493. How did you know that there were two parties ? 
— Because I saw them collected, and the parties proceed 
in the direction of MTlhone’s corner. 

4494. Might not the shouting have come from the 
Pound-street party? — There was too much noise and 
too many voices. 

4495. Is not the Pound populous ? Do you mean to 
say that they could not get up a body that would make 
as much noise ? — It is possible ; but all I can speak of 
positively is, that I saw the Sandy-row party driven out 
of the Quadrant, and I heard a great hubbub, and the 
military came. 

4496. Did you hear any firing that evening? — Yes, 
and every evening during the week. Part of the sound 
came from Stanley-street, part from Cullintree-road. 

4497. Did you go to bed after the military came? — 
I did not. I went into the house and made a cup of 
tea, for going to bed was out of the question ; for after 
the military went, there was firing in all directions. 

4498. Did any body come near your house ? — I was 
in the kitchen, and had my wife and child with me, 
and some person fired a shot. There was a very loud 
report, and the child screamed as if it was frightened 
to death. 

4499. You went to your work on Wednesday, as 
usual ? — I did. 

4500. At what time did you go ? — At the same hour 
as every other morning, up to that. 

4501. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was the matters 
you spoke of on Saturday or Wednesday ? — It was on 
Tuesday night, or early on Wednesday morning. 

4502. Mr. Purcell . — Did you hear a considerable 
■number of statements as to what had occurred the night 
before ? — I did not. 

4503. Did you hear any conversation about the dis- 
turbances? — I did not. 

4504. What time did you return ? — I returned about 
four o’clock. 

4505. Was there then any disturbance ? — Not then. 

4506. Did you dine at home that day ? — I did. 

4507. What did you do with yourself after you re- 
turned ? — I sat in the house, and read Cassell’s Illus- 
trated Penny Paper. 

4508. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — I believe that is 
an innocent publication ? — I believe it is. 

4509. Mr. Purcell . — Did you hear any disturbance 
that night ? — I did not hear any disturbance. I saw 
the police. 

4510. At what hour was it you saw the police pass 
down ?. — It was about ten o’clock. 

4511. Were any of the constabulary with the police? 



—I did not see any of the constabulary. There were September 
about two dozen police when the cavalry came, and rode 21 - 1857 - 
through the lane. Jonathan 

4512. Where were the two gentlemen you spoke of? Jones. 

At the corner of Quadrant-street, in Cullintree-road. 

4513. Where were you standing ? — In my own door. 

4514. How far off ?— About fifteen yards. The po- 
lice were along side the military on the flag- way, on the 
right-hand side. 

4515. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Who were those 
two gentlemen? — I do not know; some people said 
they were reporters, but I do not think they were. 

They were spectators. 

4516. Was there a mob where those two gentlemen 
•were? — No ; there had been at the corner. 

4517. Were any stones thrown from the direction of 
those gentlemen, at the police? — Not then. 

4518. What were they doing? — Looking on, about 
two minutes. 

4519. How long did you observe them before the 
police ? — About two minutes. 

4520. Were the police between you and them? — I 
observed the two gentlemen first. 

4521. Were they putting them aside, to make room ? 

— I cannot tell. When the police passed on, two of 
the last turned deliberately round and struck them. 

4522. Were you near enough to hear whether they 
said any thing ? — No. 

4523. You said you noticed the two persons standing 
before the police came up — was there room for them 
where they were? — They were standing on the footpath. 

4524. Mr. Purcell . — That was on the side you live 
at ? — It was. 

4525. Was there room for those two gentlemen to stand 
on the footpath when the police were passing? — All the 
police had passed except the two who turned round and 
struck them. 

4526. How many police turned round ? — Two. 

4527. Did you observe the gentlemen make way for 
them ? — They continued standing where they were ; they 
were not on the road at all, and they were struck over 
the shoulders, and the police went on. 

4528. What became of those two gentlemen after ? — 

They went down Cullintree-road, after the police and 
soldiers. 

4529. Mr. Co mmis sioner Lynch . — They followed the 
police ? — Yes. 

4530. Mi\ Purcell . — On Thursday and Frida}-, you 
, say nothing particular occurred ? — Not to my knowledge. 

4531. On Saturday night you say you observed a 
difference in the appearance of the crowd? — Yes. 

4532. What time did you come home ? — About four 
o’clock. 

4533. You dined at home? — Yes. 

4534. Bead Cassell’s paper ? — No. 

4535. How soon after did you observe the crowd ? — 

About five o’clock. 

4536. Where ? — On the waste ground. 

4537. Did you go down to see what was going on ? 

— I did. 

4538. Was there, at that time, a gathering of both 
parties? — At that time there was nothing but what was 
usual in the Pound-loaning — the inhabitants moving 
about, and people playing at marbles. 

4539. Were there any shouts? — Not at that time. 

There were no party shouts. 

4540. What hour was this ? — Five o’clock. 

4541. When did the disturbance commence ? — About 
seven o’clock. 

4542. Where were you then ? — I was between the 
angle and the comer. I was not at my own door. 

4543. "What did you see first? — The first thing I saw 
was a mob, close over to the end of the street, going 
across the waste ground to attack the shops belonging 
to Mr. Watson. 

4544. Who were the tenants? — I do not know 
-whether they were empty or not. 

4545. How long were you living there ? — Two years. 

4546. Is there any tenant living in it now? — The 
police are in it. 

4547. Did any of those four Catholics live in it? — 

They did not. 
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4548. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Are there more 
shops than one there? — There is a shop at each corner. 

4549. Mr. Purcell . — You came up from where you 
saw the mobs closing in? — Yes. 

4550. Was there any mischief done then? — Yes. 

4551. You went then to your own house? — I did. 

4552. What did you see next? — I saw Mrs. Donaldson 
standing on the flags, near her own door. 

4553. Up to that time, did any mischief 'take place? — 
The mob were smashing the house down at the end, and 
Mi’S. Donaldson was standing on the footpath ; she put 
up her hand, beckoning to go to the other two houses. 

4554. Where does Mrs. Donaldson live? — At No. 11, 
in the angle. 

4555. On the same side as you? — Yes. 

4556. How far does she live from your house? — Just 
in the angle — I live near the end. 

4557. And how far are you from the angle ? — Thirty 
yards. 

4558. Did she point particularly or promiscuously? — 
She did it particularly, and invited the mob to the two 
Catholic houses as are below her. 

4559. How long did-Mrs. Donaldson continue there? — . 
For ten minutes. She continued there till after the 
military came. 

4560. Did the mob come up to her ? — They had not 
the power. They would have done it, I am positive, 
but they did not get the chance. 

4561. State matters of fact. • They did not do it ? — 
They did not. 

4562. You say the police came up immediately ? — I 
did not say the police. I said the military. 

4563. Were there any constabulary with them? — 
There were ; they came up Albert-road, and through the 
Pound-loaning. 

4564. Did they pass your house ? — They did not. 

4565. Was there any officer in charge of the consta- 
bulary ? — I did not take notice. 

4566. Were there any magistrates "with them? — I do 
not know any of the magistrates, but there were some 
gentlemen present. 

4567. From that period up to the present, you never 
informed them of what you saw Mrs. Donaldson do ? — 
I did not. 

4568. Nor the constabulary ? — I was advised not to 
make any mention of it. 

4569. And you followed that advice? — I never in- 
formed the magistrates of the conduct of Mrs. Donaldson 
on that occasion. 

4570. You said that shots were fired at the rere of 
Donaldson’s house ? — Yes. 

4571. But you would not say that Donaldson had 
any thing to do with them ? — I would not. 

4572. Did you inform the police or magistrates of 
that ? — I did not. I did not mention it to anybody. 

4573. How did Mi-. O’Rorke know of it? — I gave 
the information to Mr. O’Rorke when I went there one 
night last week. 

4574. Then it is not true that you never told it to 
anybody ? — I never told it to any of the authorities. 

4575. But when did you tell the authorities about 
Mrs. Donaldson ? — To-day. 

4576. Then you make a distinction between the two 
circumstances ? — I make ho distinction. I do not say, 
by mentioning it to Mr. O’Rorke, that would be telling 
it to the authorities. 

4577. You were advised to keep them both secret? — 
I was not advised about the one ; I was advised by a 
man to say nothing about the other to the magistrates ; 
he said, “ Never mind it,” and I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

4578. Were you in any place of worship since you 
came to Belfast? — None. 

4579. Then, what do you mean by saying you are a 
Protestant, and a member of the Church of England? — 
Because I keep a Bible and prayer-book in my own 
house, and I read my own Bible ; and I think I can 
draw a meaning out of it as well as any one else. 

4580. Do you know the ninth commandment? — I do. 

4581. What is the ninth commandment?— I believe 
it is not to bear false witness against your neighbour. 



You have a right to do that. September 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — You have no right, Mr. 21 ' 185 T - 
Falkiner, to say that. Jonathan 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — It is quite right to test Jones., 
any of the facts that may be given in evidence, and I 
should be very sorry to interfere with any gentleman in 
doing so ; but, as there may be a good many more wit- 
nesses called before us, except testing then- story, it may 
not be necessary to go over their evidence in detail. I 
only ask you to do this by way of shortening, and in 
order not to extend, the inquiry. I do not wish, in the 
slightest way, to abridge the examination of witnesses. 

4582. Mr. Falkiner . — How long have yOu been in 
Belfast? — About two years. 

4583. Are you still Mr. Watson’s tenant ? — Yes. 

4584. It was at his suggestion that you tendered this 
evidence? — Not at his suggestion. He asked me if I 
would have any objection to state it here, and I said, 

“No,” 

4585. Who put you in communication with Mr. 

O’Rorke ? — I think it was Mr. Watson. 

4586. Do you pay rent to Mr. Watson ? — I pay rent 
to his rent-collector. 

4587. Will you tell me whether you saw, on Saturday 
evening, five policemen running away from the mob ? — 

I did not. 

4588. Is it true that five of the local policemen ran 
away from the mob ? — I did not hear of it. 

4589. Were you there all the time? — Not all the 
time ; I was part of the time not there. I was there 
for ten or fifteen minutes. 

4590. You saw all that happened then? — All that 
happened. 

4591. Did you see all of the Saturday night’s at- 
tack ? — I did not see it alL 

4592. What part did you see ? — I only saw the part 
of the attack that was at the end of my own street. 

4593. Did you see. any policemen attacked? — I did 
not. 

4594. Or running through the street? — I did not. 

4595. If the policemen ran from one end of the street 
to the other must you have seen it ? — I might or I might 
not, because they may have run on one side of the mob 
or between the mobs, or outside the mob, from where I 
was ; besides, they might run before the mob, or before 
I came in view. They might have gone between six 
and half-past six. 

4596/ Did you see the beginning of the attack? — 

Yes, I saw them coming over from the waste ground to 
attack the house. 

4597. At that time ? — Yes. 

4598. Then you saw the beginning of the attack ?— - 
Yes, that was the beginning. 

4599. Did the five policemen run? — I did not see 
them. 

4600. How did the attack end?— It ended by the 
mi litary dispersing' them. 

4601. Were you there all the time? — I was not, I 
was at my own door. 

4602. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did Mrs. Kelly 
live in the same street? — No, sir. 

4603. Where do you live in Quadrant-street? — Near 
the end. 

4604. How near is that to Albert-crescent? — Sixty 
yards. 

4605. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — How far is Mrs. 

Kelly’s house from your door? — About eighty yards. 

She lives, I think, between Quadrant-street and Brooke* 
street. 

4606. Mr. Falkiner . — Did you hear that three of the 
police force were severely injured ? — I did hear it. 

4607. When ? — On Wednesday morning. I did not 
hear it on Tuesday night at all. 

4608. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you see any- 
thing about that transaction ? — I did not. 

4609. Mr. Falkiner — Do you know where it took 
place ? — About 170 or 200 yards from M'llhone’s 
corner. 

4610. Did you hear they were injured in Cullintree- 
road ? — It was not in Cullintree-road. 

4611. What was the last you saw of the crowd that 
broke the windows on Tuesday? — The last. I saw of 

P 2 
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September them was the Catholic party driving them out of 

21, 1867. Quadrant-street. 

Tonatiilm 4612. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Where did they 

Jones. go ? They went in the direction of Albert-road, and 

the Catholic party went in the direction of MTlhone’s 
corner. _ _ . _ 

4613. Where did they go to?— I cannot say. I did 
not see them turn on any side. 

4614. Which was there greater violence in Sandy- 
row or Cullintree-road ?— I never went up Sandy-row. 

4615. Did you see the pavement torn up in Cullin- 
tree-road? — I did. 

4616. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie — Have you not 
occasion to go into the Sandy-row district?— Only as 
far as Albert-street. Sometimes I go to catch the six 
o’clock train to Ballymena, and sometimes I get back at 
four : and, when I go, I only go as far as Albert-street. 

I have no acquaintance in Belfast ; I know no one. 

4617. Mr. Falkiner . — With regard to those, two 
gentlemen you spoke of, were they surprised when the 
assault was made on them? — Certainly; they seemed 
surprised. 

4618. What did they do? — They turned round, and 
shook themselves, and followed on. They were struck 
round the shoulders and head. One of them had his 
hat crushed. 

4619. Did they cry out? — No. 

4620. Did they remonstrate ? — They did not, for they 
had not time. They followed the police and soldiers. 

4621. You say these men, after they got the beating, 

went on ? Yes ; they went after the police and soldiers. 

4622. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do you remember 
the 12th July of 1856, the year before? — 1 do. 

4623. Were there any disturbances in the district, in 
1 856 ?— Not any. Not up about Mr. Watson’s property. 

I do not know if any other part of the town was dis- 
turbed. I do not know any other part of the town ; my 
business is at the office, and Ulster Railway. 

4624. Did you observe any disturbance before that 
you noticed ? — No. 

4625. Were you here on the 12th July, 1855? — I 
was not. 

William William M'Mullan examined by Mr. Rea. 

M'Muiian. 4626 where do you live?— At 60, Eliza-street. 

4627. You are a lamp-ligliter? — I am. 

4628. In whose employment ? — The Gas Company. 

4629. You light the lamps along the quay ? — Yes. 

4630. You remember the 6th of September? — Yes. 

4631. What were you doing on the 6th of September ? 
— I was on duty. 

4632. At what hour in the evening ? — Five o’clock. 

4633. Who attacked you ? — A party with sticks. 

4634. Where ? — At the sheds, on Donegall-quay. 

4635. On what day of the week ? — On Sunday. 

4636. Were there many people there armed with 
sticks? — I could not say. 

4637. Could you not form an opinion ? — There might 
he three or four hundred. 

4638. Mi\ Commissioner Smythe In the sheds, 1 

think, you say? — Yes, sir. 

4639. Mr. Rea What kind of sticks were they? — 

There were some of them square sticks with handles to 
them ; and some of them I saw broken off crates. 

4640. What was done to you ? — 1 was knocked down 
and kicked forward to the edge of the quay, and I then 
made an attempt and succeeded in getting on board the 
Laurel steamboat. 

4641. Before you were knocked down, was any thing 
said? — A man said, “Here is M'Muiian, one of the 
Papish tribe — all you cannot kill of them put into the 
dock.” 

4642. Were you knocked down ? — I was. 

4643. When you were knocked down were you 
kicked? — I was. 

4644. After that, what did you do? — I jumped 
aboard of the Laurel steamboat. 

4645. Where were your pursuers? — Along Donegall- 
quay, tacing the Custom House. 

4646. When you jumped on board, did you conceal 

yourself? I did; I ran over to the other side of the 

boat and jumped outside, and got down the side of the 



steamboat, where I held on a narrow ledge, supported 
by my hands only. I 1 ' 

4647. Can you swim ? — A little ; but I would rather william 
see myself drowned before I would let them catch me. M‘Mu)ian_ 

4648. While you were in that position, what was the 
mob doing ? — I heard them searching for me on board 
the boat. 

4649. How long did they search? — For about ten 
minutes. 

4650. Were the seamen not able to prevent them ? — 

They told me not. 

4651. Do you know how many of the mob searched 
the boat ? — I do not. 

4652. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was there any 
other mob there?— I did not sec any mob but the mob 
with the sticks. 

4653. What took you down there? — I go down every 
evening since the sheds were burned to examine the 
lamps, to see that they are all right, for fear of an escape 
of gas. 

Cross-examined by Mi - . Purcell. 

4654. The sheds were burned before ? — Yes. 

4655. What district is in your charge?— From the 
Liverpool sheds to the Queen’s bridge, and the foot of 
the Queen’s quay in summer. 

4656. What time do you light your lamps in summer ? 

They are lighted at different times. 

4657. On the 1st of September at what time did 
you light your lamps? — I think it might have been 
about half-past six ; lam not positive. 

4658. What time do you go down every day ? — The 
day I am cleaning, I go down before 1 leave the police- 
office ; I have to get orders there as to what time I am 
to light the lamps, and I do not go there until such times- 
as I have done my other work, and that is about five 
o’clock in the evening. 

4659. Do you go to the police-office before you go to 
clean ? — No, I do not, except I have other business. 

4660. You go down every day about five o’clock? — 

Every day I am not cleaning. I am not exact to ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour ; I may be there half an 
hour before the time. 

4661. Do you clean your lamps on Sunday? — No, 
sir ; I went down to inspect them, -the same as I go 
every day. 

4662. Sometimes you go at a quarter past four ; but 
I want to know what hour you are in the habit of going ? 

— I tell you, sir, about five o’clock ; and I went the same 
hour that Sunday. 

4663. Did you hear there was to be any disturbance ? 

— I did riot ; I was up all night the night before. 

4664. Where did you come from? — I came from home. 

4665. Iri what direction is Eliza-street? — It is a little 
off Cromac-street, the Gas Works, if you ever heard of 
them. 

4666. Which way did you come? — I came up along 
Stewart-street, then up by the Lagan banks, and down 
Queen-street, to the Quay. 

4667. Did you see a mob there ?— I saw a stir at the 
Custom House, but nothing of any great consequence. 

4668. Did you hear fighting ? — I saw some ; but I saw 
more when I Went forward. 

4669. When you came to Queen-street, did you know 
the persons that were there ? — I did, sir ; it was pub- 
lished in the newspapers, the parties that struck me. 

4670. What newspapers? — I saw it in the Whig. 

4671. Did you prosecute those men? — I did not, sir ; 

I was afraid. 

4672. Are you afraid to come here to give evidence 
to-day? — I am not. 

4673. And you were afraid to prosecute ? — I was. 

4674. And the whole of your evidence is the same as 
that? — It is. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

4675. What hour did you appear on the Quay that 
day ? — I think about five o’clock. 

4676. At what hour did you leave ? — At five or ten 
minutes before six. 

4677. Was there a row going on ? — I did not see any 
row till I was going down with my ladder. 
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September 4678. I think you said you came there for the purpose 
21, 1857. 0 f looking at the lamps, and you carried your ladder ? — 
William Yes ; and how could I look at them without my ladder ? 
M'Mullan. 4679. How many lamps had you gone over ? — I can- 
not say ; I might have gone over ten or twelve, or I 
might have gone over fifteen or sixteen. 

4680. Mr. M‘Lean — What end of the quay did you 
begin to light your lamps ? — I began at the near end of 
the quay. 

4681. Had the military come at that time? — I think 
not. 

4682. Did you see the police ? — I did not. 

4683. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Were you able to 
go on that day to work?— Well, sir, I did go, although 
I was very much hurt in the back and loins ; but the 
way I am situated, having my father and mother to sup- 
port, I could not go without work. 

4684. You were not obliged to go into hospital ? — 
No, sir ; but I am under the care of Dr. Gubbim 

4685. Mr. Purcell . — Do you know that if you were 
to prosecute, you should state all this on oath ? — I do, 
sir ; but I do not wish to prosecute. 

j.M'Langh- John M-Laughlin, esq., examined by Mr. O’Rorke. 
lm, esq. 4686. Where do you reside ? — In Malone, sir. 

4687. Do you recollect the lltli July last?— I do. 

4688. Did you see any procession on the 11th July 
last? — I did. I saw a large party of people marching 
in procession, with a band and fifes playing party tunes 
going along the Malone-road. 

4689. Do you recollect what party tunes they were 
playing ?— Yes, distinctly ; I heard “Croppies, LieDown,” 
« Boyne Water,” and several other tunes. 

4690. Did you hear “ Garryowen,” which is now, by 
a corruption, called “ Kick the Pope?” — No ; I did not. 
I should say “ Garryowen” is played by the other party. 

4691. Where did that procession come from? — It 
gathered in groups, gradually, and came towards Gray’s 
and formed, and came from Sandy-row, to the head of 
Roney’s sand-pit. 

4692. How far is that out of town? — It is within the 
borough. 

4693. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Where is that — 
in what direction? — It is beyond the Botanic Garden: 
it is about a quarter of a mile beyond— not quite a quarter 
of a mile. 

4694. Mr. O'Rorhe How long did the music con- 

tinue ? — I should say for four hours ; until nearly twelve 
o’clock that night. 

4695. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — At what hour 
was it you observed it first ? — It was playing before I 
arrived at home ; I observed it about eight o’clock. 

4696. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did you hear any musical 
sounds before you arrived home ? — Yes ; that music was 
not confined to one band or two; there were several 
bands playing in succession. 

4697. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you observe 
similar things on any former Julys? — Yes; not only 
in former Julys, but every month in the year. Repeated 
representations were made to the authorities, but no 
notice was taken of them. An application was made to 
the Lord Lieutenant a short time ago ; I do not know 
whether any communication was made by the Lord 
Lieutenant to the authorities; however, an acknowledg- 
ment was received from the Lord Lieutenant. 

4698. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did you observe any fire-arms 
with any of these parties ? — No, I did not observe any 
fire-arms ; but they fired several pistols along the road. 

4699. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you hear 
them? — I did, sir, 

4700. In going up to Roney’s sand-pit, had they to 
pass by your place ? — No ; my place is further on. 

4701. Did they stop there, or go further out? — They 
went further out. 

4702. Mr. O'Rorhe . — Were they long there?— I 
should say for two hours. They are repeatedly moving 
about from one portion of the country to another. 

4703. Did you see any party emblems? — Nothing 
more than a few orange lilies ; but this had been going 
on for a long time previous to the 11th or the 12th July. 
On the 1st July there was a procession along that 
road. 



4704. Was this as large a procession as you described September 

on the 12th? — They were a different class of people — • 21. 1857. 
mere boys and girls. On several days, between the 1st j_j rLlulgl| _ 
and the 12th, they had meetings. lin, esq. 

4705. How many meetings did you see between the 
1st and 12th? — I could not say distinctly; but I am 
satisfied that there were two or three between the 1st 
and 12th. 

4706. Are there any of the local police in charge of 
the district? — Yes ; there is a constabulary station on 
the Lisburn-road. 

4707. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — That is the comer 
where the two roads divide? — Yes; one road goes to 
Malone, the other towards Lisburn. 

4708. That is the next police station? — Yes. 

4709. Mr. O’Rorke . — Are there any of the local police 
on the road ? — No ; they go only as far as the Botanic 
Garden, and no further ; their jurisdiction does not ex- 
tend beyond it. I know, on the previous 12th July, they 
passed Donegall Pass, and the constables were on the 
road. They played their band, and passed the constabu- 
lary station. It was considered a matter of course. 

I spoke to several of the constabulary, and said, “I 
am surprised that you allow these disgraceful pro- 
ceedings — persons to play party tunes ; ” when the police 
said, “ We cannot do any thing, they are so wide-awake.” 

When we come up they stop playing. Several of the 
constabulary said that. 

4710. Now, these police, on the previous July that 
you speak of, were they local police? — Yes. 

4711. Are you positive in stating that they saw that 
procession ? — Yes ; because I remarked it at the time. 

4712. Mr. Commissioner — That was in 1856? 

— Yes, it was in 1856. 

4713. Mi 1 . O’Rorke . — Do you know of any thing 
further that occurred on the 12th July, 1857? — Nothing 
further than that there were a great many shots fired on 
Malone-road and in the Sandy-row district. 

4714. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — On the 11th?— 

Yes. 

4715. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did these shots continue to a 
late hour ? — Yes ; until about twelve o’clock. 

4716. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Are you connected 
with any of the newspapers? — Yes ; I am proprietor of 
the Ulsterman. 

4717. Mr. O’Rorke . — Are you aware of any other 
disturbance that took place on the 1 2th? — On the 12th 
there was a great deal of excitement, owing altogether 
to the fact that the policemen had escorted the Orange- 
men through the Catholic district, from Dr. Drew’s 
church. 

4718. Are you talking now of your own knowledge? 

— I did not see it, but 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — It is better to confine 
yourself to the facts. 

Mr. M'Laughlin . — I only conceive that I have the 
same right to make statements as Mr. Tracy and other 
witnesses ; and, as they have made certain statements, 
and drawn certain deductions, I consider I have the same 
right as Mr. Tracy to give an opinion. I am only 
anxious to do the same as he did, and you can sift the 
wheat from the clialf. With regard to the 12th, I did 
not see that, but I was made aware of the circumstance. 

I might say, that all the disturbance was long brewing 
before the 12th July. 

4719. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — I would rather 
you would confine yourself to matters within your own 
knowledge. Did any thing occur on the 12th July more 
now than you state ? — Nothing more than that there 
was great firing on Sunday night late. 

4720. Where were you on that night ? — I was at the 
office ; I was not at Malone. I was late in Belfast. 

4721. At what time did you hear the firing ? — About 
twelve or one o’clock, in the Sandy-row district. 

4722. Did you hear if they fired in Pound-street ? — 

I cannot say. 

4723. At what time did you come into town ? — 

About eleven o’clock. 

4724. Mr .O’Rorke You publish on Monday morn- 

ing? — Yes. 

4725. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — In coming from 
Malone into Belfast, what district do you come through ? 
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September — I come by the Lisburn-road and round by the Linen 
2i^iM7. anc i i leave both districts to my left. 

J.M'Laugh- 4726. You heard firing ? — Yes. 
lin.csq. 4727- From which district? — I think from Sandy- 
row. But I might confound the two districts, and I do 
not wish therefore to state positively. 

4728. Mr. O'Rorhe — Do you know any thing else 
that occurred on the 12th? — It was rather late when I 
left the office. I took a car, and went by the Ulster 
railway. 

4729. Did you hear shots fired as you were going 
home ? — I heard several shots. 

4730. Can you say from what district the shots 
came ? — I should say from the Sandy- row district. I 
went past the railway station. I made the driver go 
that way on purpose to see whether there was any dis- 
turbance. 

4731. You crossed over the Blackstaff? — Yes. 

4732. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — Was that the 
front of the Ulster railway you passed going home? — 
Yes. 

4733. Mi - . O’Rorhe Coming into town you pass it 

on your left ? — Yes. 

4734. Of course you were nearer to Sandy-row going 
home? — Yes. 

4735. Have you any doubt that the shots you heard 
came from Sandy-row ? — I would not like to say. 

4736. Mi - . Commissioner Lynch . — You could not 
identify them ? — I have no hesitation in saying that the 
shots I heard previously at the Malone-road came from 
Sandy-row, and were fired by the Orange party. 

4737. Mr. O’Rorhe Were you aware of any dis- 

turbance ? — I could at once lead you to the origin of 
these riots. 

4738. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — State any facts 
within your own knowledge. We do not sit here to 
ascertain the opinion of individuals. Mr. Tracy gave 
his opinion, but not in answering any question put by 
us. We do not make opinions the subject matter of 
our inquiry. Every man’s opinion differs according to 
his politics. 

4739. Mr. O’Rorhe Up to that period are you 

aware how the constabulary and the local force were 
stationed ? — I believe during the entire riots they were 
altogether posted in the Catholic district, and the orange 
district was left without any, or with very few. I could 
mention the districts from personal observation on 
several days. I went through the Sandy-row district. 
I observed that particularly on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. 

4740. Did you go through the Sandy-row district 
during the earlier part of the week ? — I did. I went 
through the Ulster Railway station, and saw no police- 
man till I got to the Constabulary BSrrack. When I 
got there I found local police and constabulary stationed 
there. That was on Tuesday. 

4741. In going through Sandy-row, did you see a 
considerable number of people congregated there?— 
Yes, in large bodies. 

4742. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Were they doing 
any thing ? — Doing nothing, but merely excited. 

4743. Mr. O’Rorhe . — Did you meet any town police 
or constabulary in going through Sandy-row? — Not 
till I got to the constabulary barrack. When I went 
to the Pound district, there were general complaints 
that they were driven into their houses by the local 
police, while the others were allowed to congregate. 
There was jealousy and ill-feeling, which helped to keep 
up the riots. 

4744. There was constant firing on every night 
from the 12tli ? — Nearly every night. 

4745. On the 12th, 13th, or 14th? — On the 14th I 
saw Mr. Watson’s houses destroyed. 

4746. Do you know any other circumstances that 
happened on the 14th?— Except with regard to the 
constables being beaten ; I learned that from a great 
number of people. 

4747. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you see them 
beaten ? — No, I was not there. 

4748. Mr. O’Rorhe . — On the 15tli, I6tli, and 17tli, 
can you tell any tiling that occurred of your own know- 
ledge ? — On Wednesday I went through the Sandy-row 



district. I found it in the same state, perfectly free September 
from policemen. They were quartered in the Catholic 21, 1857- 
district. J.M'Laugh. 

4749. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — At what hour ? — tin, esq. 

In the evening, about six o’clock. I saw no policemen. 

4750. Mi - . O’Rorhe What way did you go ? — The 

same way as before,' by the Ulster Railway; and I 
went to the barrack. 

4751. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you pass 
through Albert-street? — I went straight through Sandy- 
row, and turned up towards the constabulary barrack in 
Durham-street. 

4752. Mr. O’Rorhe. — Did you observe any thing in 
the windows? — I observed some orange lilies on 
Wednesday. 

4753. In the street running up towards Albert- 
crescent? — In Albert-street. 

4754. Did you see any tiling in Durham-street ? — I 
do not remember, I was not paying attention ; besides, 
there were a great number of people congregated before 
the windows. 

4755. When you were passing through Sandy-row, 
on Wednesday, did you hear any shots? — No, none. 

4756. Did you observe any thing on the 18th? — On 
Saturday, I went up there immediately after the arrests 
were made, and I found the place in a very excited state 
indeed. I was walking with one of the local police 
from the barrack, and a woman came out of the orange 
crowd and said, “Well, my boy, I have drilled six or 
eight of them.” I may mention, also, that at the time 
those arrests were made a shopkeeper, Mi - . Galbraith, 
and another shopkeeper, were arrested. 

4757. Did you remark any filing? — Not from any 
particular place, but general firing. 

4758. Did you inform anybody about the filing? — • 

No. On Sunday I went up and found the place de- 
serted ; there was neither police nor constabulary near ; 
that was on Sunday, the 19th. 

4759. There was firing? — It was as much in the way 
of bravado as any thing else ; but there was a great deal 
of it. 

4760. Was it equally bad during the night? — There 
was constant firing from both parties. 

4761. Did you see any magistrates onthatday? — They 
came up with the military, about three or half-past three; 

I spoke to one of them, and was treated in rather a 
cavalier sort of a manner ; he seemed to think that I 
had no business to make suggestions. I mentioned that 
I heard shots fired out of some house, he asked me 
whether I saw them myself, I said, “No; but the 
people liere tell me so, and I think it is worth while 
looking after it.” “Well,” said he, “come and show it 
to me, and if you want protection, I will give it you.” 

I said, “ Sir, I do not consider your protection sufficient;” 
and nothing more was done in the matter. Am I at 
liberty to state my impression as to the origin of the 
riots ? 

4762. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — You are only to 
mention those facts which are material to lead us to a 
conclusion — One material fact is, that there was an 
Orange riot at Crossgar. 

4763. How far is Crossgar from Belfast? — About 
seven miles. 

4764. Where is it ? — In the county Down. That riot 
caused a great deal of excitement in Belfast. These- 
riots were in consequence of it ; I observed that there 
was more drumming and fifing in Belfast after it. 

4765. Was that drumming you speak of, on the 11th 
of July ? — That, in my opinion, kept up the excitement. 

There was an appeal made by us in the Ulsterman of 
the 6th of July. 

4766. Are you well known in this town? — Pretty 
well, in certain localities. 

4767. How long have you been here? — Two or three 
years. 

4768. You went through the Orange district, was any 
insult offered to you ? — No, there was not ; I was not 
known there. 

4769. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — You are not a 
Belfast man? — I am; but I have been a number of 
years out of Belfast. 

4770. Where? — Abroad. 
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September The witness here handed in copies of the Ulsterman, 
n, 1857. in which passages were marked, to which he directed the 
h _ attention of the Commissioners. The papers were of 
liii, esq. " several dates in the month of July, 1857. 

Mr. Purcell asked to see the papers, in order that he 
might cross-examine the witness as to them ; and they 
were handed to him. 

Mi - . MLaughlin. — My reason for handing in those 
papers is, that the Ulsterman was spoken .of in con- 
nexion with those riots. 

4771. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Were all these 
newspapers circulated in the town of Belfast? — Yes. 
I may mention, with regard to these policemen, that it 
is a common occurrence with them to beat the Catholics. 

4772. How do you know that? — I can refer to police 
reports five years ago. Five policemen were sent to 
the assizes and tried, and were convicted for beating a 
Catholic. 

4773. Mi-. Commissioner Lynch . — Furnish us with 
the particulars of any case that you allege you saw. 
Will you furnish us with any other facts ? — I am com- 
pletely upset, for I wanted to make a regular statement. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — W e desire to be furnished 
with matters of fact. 

4774. Mr. O’Rorke A blue poster was handed in 

here in connexion with the out-door preaching — was 
any application made to you to print it ? — Not to me. 
I happened, by chance, on Saturday evening to go into 
the jobbing office, and I saw the placard ; I glanced at 
it, but I did not read it through. I expressed my dis- 
approval of it, and stopped the printing of it. I under- 
stood that before that, between fifty and seventy copies 
of it had been sent away. 

4775. Did you ascertain who it was sent to? — I 
found it out on last Friday. 

4776. Did you go to the quay on the Sunday follow- 
ing ?_Yes. 

4777. Was that on Saturday, the 5th of September? — 
Yes. 

a-p Ko 5 4778. Is that the document? — (Appendix, No. 5.) 

' ‘ —Yes. 

4779- At what hour did you go to the quay ? — At 
three, or half-past three. 

4780. Was there a great crowd of people there? — 
Yes, there was a great crowd from the Custom House 
to the Ballast Office. 

4781. Were you struck with any thing peculiar in 
then- appearance? — There seemed to be a number of 
persons who had not any business there ; it looked as if 
a riot or row might take place. 

4782. Did you speak, to any one? — Yes; I went 
.down towards the Ballast Office, and some little time 
after I got there, Mr. Hanna began to preach. I spoke 
to Mr. Lindsay, and said, that it was very shameful, 
and that I had ho doubt there would be a riot as the 
magistrates will not disperse them. I think the proper 
way would be to speak to the minister to get .him to 
discontinue. “Oh,” said Mr. Lindsay, “there, will be 
no riot ; and if there is, I have men enough to put it 
:down.” 

4783. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — What was then 
going on ? — The preacher then had got up to preach. 
There was at the other end of tire Custom House a knot 
of persons. 

4784. How far away? — Perhaps about 600 yards 
from where Mr. Hanna was preaching. 

4785. Were they in view? — No; the buildings pre- 
vented it ; they were along the line of the quay. 

4786. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did you consider 
these knots of persons to be hostile to Mr. Hanna ? — 
I did. 

4787. Mi-. O’Rorke. — Mr. Lindsay said there was 
a sufficient force to put down a riot? — Yes. 

4788. How soon after that did you hear any noise ? — 
Almost immediately afterwards, a sort of panic got 
up among the crowd, and there was a slight cheer got 
up among the crowd. 

4789. 111-. Commissioner Lynch. — What crowd ? — 
The crowd that surrounded the preacher ; immediately a 
rush was made. The local police said “stand your 
ground : what are you running for ?” 

4790- Did you understand that there was an oppos- 



ing party at that time? — There was no appearance of September 
riot or disturbance about the preacher, or in his imme- 2 1 - 185 7 - 
diate neighbourhood, at that time. J.M-Langh- 

4791. Mr . O’Rorke Where did that crowd come lm, eaq. 

from that created the panic, and who did they appear 

to be ? — In my opinion, they were ship-carpenters, that 
came round Donegall-quay, and created a stamping 
among the crowd. 

4792. Did you see any other person in authority that 
evening ? — Yes ; I saw Mr. Robert Thompson. 

4793. That is the magistrate ? — Yes. 

. 4794. Had you any conversation with him ? — Yes ; I 
made the same remark to him as I had made to Mr. 

Lindsay, and he seemed to rely on the power which the . 
authorities had to put down any riot that might arise. 

I said that I was ready to make an affidavit on the 
subject, and he told me to go and do so and he would 
receive it. He was then walking among the people, 
and he said, “ The fact of the matter is, all the riots had 
arisen from the newspapers of Belfast.” I then said 
that I supposed he included me among the rest ; and 
he replied, there was no use mincing matters, that he 
did. I said, “ I assure you, Mr. Thompson 

Mir. Commissioner Lynch We do not want a detail 

of what you and he said. 

Mr. Robert Thompson. — I have not the least objection. 

Mr. M'Laughlin — While I was with Mr. Thompson I 
was struck by one of the crowd ; and I should mention that 
I stated to Mr. Thompson, that from the very com- 
mencement of the street-preaching, The Ulsterman 
had written advising the Catholics not to attend them. 

He said it was all very well to write this way at one 
time, and to write another way again. I said that I 
had stopped the printing of a number of objectionable 
placards, and that the Catholic clergy had, in then- chapels, 
ordered placards to be pulled down, which called on the 
Catholics to attend the preaching. There was a very 
large crowd, and Mr. Thompson went forward and took 
several of the sticks out of their hands. When we went 
further on, there was still a large crowd, and Mr. Thomp- 
son said, who are these ? I said these are Orangemen. 

They immediately took notice of me. 

4795. Did you see any persons with sticks ? — I did ; 
and I heard some person in the midst of the crowd call 
out “ The Ulsterman, the Ulsterman,” and I was then 
recognised. Mr. Thompson then left me to take care 
of myself, and turned away to speak to the crowd. 

4796. Did Mr. Thompson go away ? — He turned his 
back on me and went away. Seeing that I was in a 
dangerous position, I tried to follow him ; but, just as 
he left me I saw a fellow about to strike me with a 
bludgeon on the head. I avoided this, but just as I 
turned I was struck on the head by another person. 

Mr. Thompson made an effort to catch some of them. 

Mr. Thompson I saw you struck once, and I went 

after the man who struck you. 

4797. What were the staves like ? — They looked as if 
they were painted yellow, and had evidently been turned. 

4798. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — How many persons 
did you see armed with these staves ? — About a hun- 
dred. They were coming in detached bodies from the 
Custom House. 

4799. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Were you knocked 
down by that blow ? — No ; I was only stunned. 

4800. Do you know the Harbour Commissioners’ yard ? 

— I do. 

4801. Mr. O’Rorke. — Did they come out of the 
-Harbour Commissioners’ yard? — No; they were not 
coming from that direction ; they must have made a 
circuit. 

4802. Mr. Thompson made an effort to catch one ? 

— Yes. I then found it was the better part of valour to 
go away, and they threw some stones after me. I saw 
the mob in collision for half an hour afterwards. 

4803. Do you know that the Catholic clergymen 
warned their people not to attend the street-preaching ? 

— I do ; they did so on Sunday the 6th, and the Sunday 
prior to that. 

4804. Do you know any thing of the riots that fol- 
lowed ? — No. I may mention that on the 29th of July, 
when, after the riots, drums and fifes were played on the 
Malone-road, and I am prepared to put in the articles, 
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4828. And the monstrous atrocities of the Orange September 

party well exposed ? — Pretty well shown up. 2 1 ’ 185 1 ' 

4829. I understand that you reside out in the neigh- j.M-Laugii. 

bourhood of the Botanic Gardens ? — Yes. Im * es l- 

4830. And that you heard music in that locality from 



September published in the Ulsterman, from the first recom- 
21 , 1857. mending the Catholics to abstain from going. 
t M'Tjuiffh Copies of the Ulsterman of the 19th, 24th, 26th, and 
n,f esq. 31st of August, and 2nd, 7th, 9tli, 11th, and 14th of 

September, were then handed in to the Commissioners. , Voo 

4805. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do you know the the 1st to the lltli July . Yes. 

society called the Gun Club?_I do, sir. 4831. Did you see the parties who played that n 

4806. Where did you first hear of its formation ? — I — Yes; several times. I saw about fifty oi sl 

do not just now recollect, but I received the information 
from a circular that was printed in the Ulsterman 
office. . „ 

4807. Can you give us a copy of that circular ? — 

I can. . 

A copy was handed in — (Appendix, ISo.lO). 



App.,No.lO. 



4808. Was the first meeting of the Gun Club held in served^ 



music ? 
sixty of 

them passing my own gate. 

4832. Did you see any on the 1st of J uly ? — Yes. 

4833. At what hour? — In the evening. 

4834. Whereabouts ? — Passing my gate. 

4835. How many? — Fifty or sixty. 

4836. Did you see any emblems on them? — I ob- 



pursuance of that circular ? — I believe so. 

4809. Did you ever attend a meeting of the Gun 

Club ? I did. I attended the first meeting. 

4810. Was that meeting reported?— It was; it was 
published in the Ulsterman. I have got the report 
here. 

4811. Is that an accurate report of the proceedings? 
—It is an accurate report, so far as it gives the proceed- 
ings, but it is not so extensive as what took place at the 
meeting, but generally speaking, it is pretty correct. 
The speeches may have been cut down. 

4812. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Except that it is 
curtailed, the report is accurate? — Perfectly accurate. 

4813. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Wliat is the date 
App.,No. 9. of the paper?— The 7th of August— (Appendix, No. 9). 

4814. Were the police at that meeting?—! I,nt - 



4837. Did you see any orange lilies ? — No. 

4838. Musical instruments?— Yes. 

4839. And they were playing ?— Yes. 

4840. Are you positive as to the tune ? — Perfectly 



a Belfast? — 



4841. What tune did they last play? — I suppose it 
was the “ Boyne Water,” or some other party ti 

4842. Are there any temperance bands ii 
I believe there are. 

4843. Do they ever play on the streets on Sundays ? 
I believe there was a band put down by the autho- 
rities, because Catholics principally belonged to it. 

4844. When were they put down ? — About two years 

" °4845. Do you know the persons who composed it ? — I 
know nothing more than that it was Smith’s Temperance 
r Father Mathew’s. I did not belong to it. 



certain; they were at liberty to do so, if they paid Society, . . . . .. 

a penny, winch was tlie price of admission. 4846. What clay m the cveek . wai , it?_lliey were 

4815. Did yon attend more than one meeting?— going to a ptc-mc, or something like that 

Never more than one. 4847. As a matter of fact, to your knowledge Smith , 

4816. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was that, so for band was pntdown when going to a pie-nic ? I cannot 
as your knowledge goes, the first organization entered state it as a matter of fact as to the pie-mc. 

into for the purpose of procuring arms ?-I know of no- 4848. Do you state it as a matter of fact that the 

thin- more of my own knowledge than the statements band was put down ?— They were prevented from 
I have heard that it was ; but I have learned that there playing their music m the streets, 
was one previously got up by a few parties in Millfield, 4849. On wliat day .—I do not know, 
and that it was engrafted on the present one. 4850. Might it have been on Sunday ?— It m.glit 

Mr. O’Rorke said, that he was now prepared to hand have been ; but people do not genei ally go to pic-nics 

in a report of the cases where two of the local police were on Sundays. 

convicted at the assizes for being engaged in an assault, _ 4851. Do you say it was not ?— I should say so, but 



Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — We cannot receive it. 
That is not evidence of the fact. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

4817. These are not bad times for the Ulsterman ? — 
Pretty fair. I think they are good times for barristers 
too. 

The witness handed in another circular, calling another 
meeting of the Gun Club. 

4818. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Do you know 
any thing of the other Gun Club ? — Nothing more than 
that it was got up the previous week, that is, about the 
24th of July, and engrafted on this. 



I would not like to swear it. 

4852. What reason have you for stating, as a matter 
of fact, that they were put down because they were 
Catholics ? — I was aware of it at the time. 

4853. Is that association still in existence? — Yes; 
and the members can prove it. 

4854. You can prove your statement by the produc- 
tion of witnesses ? — Yes. 

4855. How often between the 1st and 11th of July 
did you hear performances? — Several times. 

4856. What distance is Roney’s sand-pit from Bel- 
fast ? It is five or six hundred yards from the Botanic 

Garden. 

4857. Was any complaint ever made of it by any 



4819. Mr. Purcell. I would say that these are fine one but yourself? — Yes ; I know that a memorial was 

times for the newspapers ?_ Capital. presented, through Mr. Holland, to the Lord Lieutenant, 

4820. You are a Belfast man ? — Yes ; but I have by several parties in the neighbourhood, on the sub- 
been a long time abroad in the Hudson’s Bay territory, ject of this music I have spoken of, on the Malone 

4821. I believe you had some differences with that road, 
company ? — 1 have had, in several ca.‘ 

4822. Were there proceedings taki 



a against you? — 

There were. 

4823. Were you arrested at the instance of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company ? — I was. 

4824. At that time had you any connexion with the 
Ulsterman ? — No. 



4858. He is editor of the Ulsterman ? — Yes. 

4859. And the author of the letter on the street- 
preaching? — Yes. 

4860. Does he reside in your neighbourhood ? — No. 

4861. Can you state any other person who made 
representations on the subject ? — I can ; but I do not 
wish to implicate any one by naming them. I know 



4825. At that time, your unfortunate co-religionists that Mr. Lennon, and Mr. Watson, of Sandymount, 
were not enlightened as to the state of oppression and made representations on the subject. 

bonda-e they were placed in in this country ? — Perhaps 4862. When ? — I do not know distinctly. 

not as°efficiently. 4863. Mr. Commissioner Smythe.— Mr. Watson is 

4826. Did you ever hear of the story told about the owner of the Crescent ? — He is. 

Curran, that, having defended a prisoner, he brought ^ Mr. McLaughlin . — And I may mention that Dr. 



tears to his client’s eyes, who exclaimed, “ I never knew 
I was so terribly wronged till I heard you ?” — I never 
did. 

4827. Since then your party has been well enlight- 
ened ? — Pretty well. 



Deiivir was a party to these representations on the 
open-air music. I cannot exactly say whether Mr. 
Watson did ; but I know many Catholics in the district 
who have made representations on the subject. 

4864. Mi - . Purcell. — Well, on the 12th of July, you 
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September heard shots fired ? — Yes ; previously to that I heard 
31, 1857. music ; on the 11th I heard music. 

TMOaoRii. 4865. At what hour did you come into town on 
Un, esq. " the 12th? — I think it was about half-past eleven 
o’clock. 

4866. Did you hear any music on that day ? — No. 

4867. Did any thing occur till you heard the shots at 
night? — No, nothing, except that the mob in Pound- 
street and Millfield gathered together, because the local 
police protected the Orangemen from Dr. Drew’s to 
Townsend-street. 

4868. When did you hear that? — It was known 
through the town. 

4S69. Where did they protect them to ? — To Towns- 
end-street ; and, in their way, they had to go through a 
Catholic district, — in fact, right through the artery of the 
Catholic district. 

4870. At what time did you understand that they 
marched?— I cannot say; I suppose in the evening 
about between seven and eight o’clock. 

4871. Have you had reason, since you published 
that statement, to believe that you were wholly misin- 
formed, and that they did not meet in their lodge-rooms 
that day ? — Never. 

4872. Would you be surprised to hear that they did 
not ? — Yes, they must have congregated in some place, 
as I believe they did, in Sandy-row. 

4873. Did they not assemble in church ? — They as- 
sembled previously in a lodge building, in Sandy-row. 

4874. That is in the Orange district ? — Yes. 

4875. Was it to or from that lodge-house in their 
own district, that they received protection from the 
police ? — It was going out of church. 

4876. Was it not stated in the Ulsterman that the 
local force escorted the Orangemen to then- lodge-rooms ? 
—I cannot exactly say; but I think there was some- 
thing similar to that stated. 

4877. You passed through Sandy-row on .Sunday, 
and you saw no disturbance ? — Not on Sunday ; on 
Monday and Tuesday. I passed by Sandy-row on Sun- 
day, coming into town. 

4878. And every thing appeared quiet till that night ? 

. — Yes. 

4879- You merely heard the sound of shots ? — I will 
not say distinctly that they were not shots from Pound- 
street district. 

4880. You passed through Sandy-row on Tuesday ? 
— Yes. 

4881. Have you any doubt that your person was 
known ? — I am sure it was not till I got to Hind’s mill, 
when some person pointed me out, and a shower of 
stones were sent after me. 

4882. I ask you, whether, on Tuesday, your person 
Was known to the people of Sandy-row ? — I think not ; 
but I know on one day, when I was passing through, I 
got a shower of stones. 

4883. You said you did not think you were there on 
Monday ? — I did not say Monday. That was after the 
first day I went through Sandy-row. 

4884. When you went through the streets alone, 
although your person was known, what objection had 
you to go with the magistrate, when he offered to go 
with you ? — Because, at that time, I had gone pretty 
much there, and had been pointed out. 

4885. Had you taken part in the riots ? — The same 
part that the military, or constabulary, and magistrates 
took. I was one of the lookers-on, a kind of pacificator. 
On the Sunday I spoke of, the riots had gone on for 
some time, and I did not think myself safe under the 
protection of the magistrate. 

4886. Oh, I see; you were head-pacificator! Did 
you hear of these lines — ■ 

“ Fighting like devils for conciliation, 

And hating each other for the love of God?" — 

I did ; and I think they apply very well. 

4887. Did you see, yourself, any thing else, on Tues- 
day ? — No, I cannot say, particularly. On W ednesday, I 
saw the house into which the constables had been driven. 

4888. Do you recollect, distinctly, the day on which the 
magistrate offered to accompany you ? — Yes; distinctly. 

4889. On what day ? — Sunday, the 19th. 



4890. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — The last day of September 

the riots? — Yes. 2 1 ’ 185 7 ~ 

4891. You were going to give your opinion, that the j.M-x.augh- 
riots in Belfast are to be attributed to what you call the Un, esq. 
Orange riots at Crossgar? — I say they date from that, 

4892^ Do I understand you to mean, that that had 
an influence in causing the riots here ? — I mean to say 
that it had very great influence. 

4893. Do you call that an Orange riot? — Decidedly. 

4894. In the same sense that you call the riots here, 

Orange riots? — Yes. 

4895. I suppose you took care, before you formed your 
opinion, to ascertain the effect ? — I mean to say that it 
had an effect on the Orangemen here. 

Mr. Purcell read an extract from the Ulsterman of 
the 6th of July. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch Are you going to read 

the whole of that article ? 

Mr. Purcell . — I was going to show, from his own 
paper, that the riot at Crossgar was not an Orange 
riot. 

4896. Were you present on the Saturday night when 
the riot was going on ? — Yes. 

4897. What hour was it ? — I should think it was near 
seven o’clock. 

4898. Whereabouts were you? — I went from the 
barrack, in Durham-street, up past Hind’s mill. 

4899. In passing up from the barrack, in Durham- 
street, on Saturday, did you observe any disturbance ? 

— I observed large mobs there ; I observed them run- 
ning. The military arrived soon after that. 

4900. Are you aware of the fact, that a person of the 
name of Loughran, on the evening of the 12th, had gone 
through Barrack-street and the Pound district with 
orange lilies ? — I am aware that lie was fined 40v. for 
carrying an orange lily. 

4901. Then your opinion is. that it is legal to carry 
an orange lily ? — What is legal may be very objection- 
able. I do not know that the proper test is legal right. 

4902. Are you aware that Loughran is a Roman 
Catholic? — Yes. 

4903. Had you, up to that time, heard of any disturb- 
ance ? — I do not know. I know there must have been 
some reason for the crowd assembling at Millfield. 

They would not gather there for the purpose of seeing 
Loughran waving an orange lily. It was the fact of the 
Orangemen going to Dr. Drew’s, with insignia, which 
was known. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — There is no evidence of 
their proceeding to Dr. Drew’s church on the morning of 
the 12th. 

4904. Mr. Purcell Did you see any articles, prior 

to the 12th of July, in the Ulsterman, in which the 
arming of the Roman Catholics was advocated? — I do 
not really remember any thing of the kind. 

4905. Do you remember a prosecution brought by Mr. 
Maxwell, of Finnebrogue, against the Ulsterman, for a 
libel on him ? — Yes. 

4906. Have you the paper containing that libel with 
you ? — No. 

4907. Did that article state that the only tenant-right 

for Ulster was a loaded musket ? 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — We cannot go into that 
subject. 

4908. Mr. Purcell . — Do you believe that the only 
tenant-right for Ulster is a loaded musket ? — I do not 
think so. 

4909. Is the only protection for the Catholics of Bel- 
fast a loaded musket ?— It is my individual opinion, that 
it is necessary they should have arms. I think they have 
the same light to arm themselves as the other party ; 
and I think that, if Orangeism were put down, and the 
constabulary was in greater force, it would put an end 
to these riots. 

4910. What do you mean by Orangeism; do you 
mean Protestantism? — I do not. I do not connect the 
two together. I mean by an Orange Society, a society 
banded together by secret signs and passwords. 

491 1 . Is there such a society ? — I am aware of it per- 
fectly well. 
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■September 4912. Is there such a thing as a Ribbon Society ?— 
21, 1857. There is not such a society in Belfast. 

J.M'Langh- 4913. Have you any doubt that there is such a 
lin, esq. society ? — I do not believe there is such a society in this 

town ; and, if there be, I would help to put it down, 
because I believe it to be illegal. 

4914. Were there not Ribbonmen convicted here in 
] 854 ?— I believe so. It is some years ago. 

4915. Then you think that it should not exist? — I 
think it ought to be put down. 

4916. On the 6th of September, did you go to hear 
Mr. Hanna preach ? — I did not. 

4917. Were you residing near the Botanic .Garden 
then ? — Yes. 

4918. Did you come into town ? — Yes ; on purpose. 

4919. For what? — To see what was going on. 

4920. Were you aware of his intention to preach ? — 

I was aware that, for several Sundays previously, there 
had been great crowds, and that the people were in a 
most excited state. 

4921. Had any rioting taken place? — Yes. 

4922. When ? — On the Sunday previous. 

4923. Are you aware whether there had been any 
rioting of the Catholic party as to the street-preaching ? 
— I am not aware that there had been any. 

4924. Has there been any meeting of individuals 
respecting it? — Not to my knowledge. 

4925. On other Sundays the crowd listened atten- 
tively ? — Yes. 

4926. Were you aware that there were placards pub- 
lished in relation to the street-preaching?— Yes ; but I 
did not see any of them up. 

4927. Did you see them before? — Yes. 

9428. Were they printed in the Ulsterman office ? — 
Yes. 

4929. You went to see the result of them ? — I had 
not the slightest doubt that there would be rioting. 

4930. Did you understand that the result of the pub- 
lication of the placards would be a disturbance of the 
peace ? — I did not apprehend it as the result of the 
placards. They were not more calculated to throw oil 
on the waters than Mr. Hanna’s. 

4931. Are you aware whether there was any publi- 
cation of Mr. Hanna’s up to that period ? — There were 
worse placards than that. I will put in a letter in the 
News-Letter. 

4932. Mr. Falltiner What is the document you 

refer to ? — It was a letter from a person in the country, 

App., No. 9. and appeared on the 9th. [Appendix, No. 9.] 

4933. Mr. Purcell . — Do you mean to say that that 
letter was calculated to produce the disturbances of the 
6th of September ? — I consider that that letter would 

• have a much greater effect in creating riot, than a dozen 
placards like that put in here as coming from the 
Ulsterman. 

4934. I asked you whether you believe the dis- 
turbances at the preaching were in any degree caused by 
the placards printed in your office ? — Not in the slightest. 

4935. Were there any placards, except your own, 
which produced the riots of the 6th of September ? — It 
was apprehended that there would be a serious riot. 

4936. Did any placards, besides those from your office, 
contribute to the riots ? — I think the other placard did, 
that beginning “We live in.” 

4937. Did that come from your office ? — It came from 
yours, I expect. 

4938. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — When you speak 
of placards, do you mean documents posted on the walls ? 
— That was posted on the walls. 

4939. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did you ever see 
Mr. Hanna’s first letter ? — I did. 

4940. Are you able to fix the exact date when you 
first saw it ? — I saw it on the evening it was put up. 

4911. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was it after the 
6th, or before it ? — It was after the 6th. 

4942. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — After you saw 
the blue placard ? — Yes. 

4913. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — You saw nothing 



but the blue placard on the 6th ? — I saw a similar pla- slumber 
card, but more insulting, to Catholics. 21 ' I8S7 ‘ 

4944. Was it posted on the walls ? — Yes. For several j.ji'LaugU- 
years there has been street-preaching along the quays tin, esq. 
and there was no interruption, until a firebrand, whose 

name was connected only with bitter controversy, came 
forward to preach. 

4945. Mr. Purcell . — Who is the firebrand — do you 
mean the proprietor of the Ulsterman? — No; I mean 
Mr. MTlwaine. He has caused much mischief by his 
controversial sermons ; he has done every thing in his 
power to insult the feelings of Roman Catholics, by 
preaching sermons on such subjects as, “Is Popery 
Christianity.” And at the bottom of each placard, an- 
nouncing these sermons, a postscript was placed, in which 
Catholics were affectionately invited to attend. 

49 f6. Do you mean the placards which were given 
in by Mr. MTlwaine ? — I have seen so many of them, 
that it would be difficult for me to say. They appeared 
every week, and one was more insulting to the Catholics 
than the other. 

4947. What were the terms of the insults ? — I cannot 
say, but if you produce some copies of the placards I will 
show you. 

4948. Did you ever hear a sermon for the purpose of 
showing that Protestantism is heresy ?— I am not aware 
that I ever did. 

4949. Have you any doubt that Popery is Chris- 
tianity ? — I have not the least doubt on the subject. 

4950. Have you heard of Dr. Cahill ? — I have. 

4951. He is in the habit of preaching controversial 
sermons ? — I believe he writes controversial letters ; but 
I never heard of his giving public lectures. 

4952. Have you ever heard him in the pulpit? — I 
. have heard him giving lectures on scientific subjects. 

4953. Did you ever hear of controversial sermons in 
Belfast in other years? — I did; but people paid very 
little attention to them. Mr. MTlwaine alone was suf- 
ficient to cause the people to object to street-preaching. 

4954. Then you apply the epithet firebrand to him 
because he preached in his own church ? — His name is 
attached to those placards that appeared through the 
town. 

4955. Was Mr. Hanna's name ever connected with 
any of these placards ? — I do not think so much as Mr. 
M‘Hwaine’s. 

4956. When you went to the quay on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, there was no disturbance? — None. 

4957- You saw, however, a body of persons assembled 
at some distance ? — I saw the quay lined with people, 
from the Custom House. 

4958. You saw people that you would imagine would 
commence a row at the place ? — Yes. 

4959. And the first symptoms was a panic among the 
crowd?— Yes. 

4960. That arose from a slight cheer? — Yes. 

4961. Was it a cheer or a shout ? — I do not know. 

4962. What expressions were used?— I was not 
there ; I was at a long distance from the persons who 
were listening to the preaching. 

4963. What was the first aggression? — The first 
aggression I saw was from the ship-carpenters. 

4964. Do you think arming the people by means of 
a Gun Club an aggression? — No. 

4965. Do you consider that arming themselves against 
an attack is an aggression? — No ; but they drove away 
any Catholic that came in their way. 

4966. Did they drive you away? — I should say so, 
decidedly. I think I went over all the circumstances 
before. I was obliged to go away, unless I wanted to 
be beaten. 

4967. Did they beat you? — They struck me. 

4968. At that time was there any violence on the 
part of the crowd? — Not the slightest. 

4969. No stone-throwing? — No ; I should have seen 
the stone-throwing if there had been any. I was stand- 
ing beside Mr. Lindsay. There were no stones thrown 
where the preacher was. 
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EIGHTH DAY. 

Tuesday, 22nd September, 1857. 



The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. O’Rorke . — I have been given to understand 
that there is in existence a letter that, it certainly 
appears to me, if its contents are of such a nature as I 
have heard they are, forms a matter of the. greatest 
importance for the consideration of the Commissioners. 
It is a letter written so far back as June last, to a gen- 
tleman named Allen, and it was handed, by the pro- 
prietor of the property which Mr. Allen had ceased to 
possess, to the gentleman to whom the property was sold, 
Dr. Smyth. From the nature and contents of that letter, 
Dr. Smyth considered that it should be handed to the 
authorities, and he accordingly took it to the police 
office, and handed it to M'Kittrick, one of the detective 
officers. Dr. Smyth has called several times at the 
police office, and asked for it ; but, as yet, had failed 
to get it. , 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — What is the date of it . 

Mr. O’Rorke . — I cannot tell the exact date, but 
it was written in June, 1857. Since the present 
investigation, we have called on the police several 
times for it ; but, as yet, have been unable to get it. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — We shall see about it. 

Mr. Falkiner.— Before I begin to cross-examine Mr. 
M'Laughlin, I have to express my regret that I have 
to say a word about so insignificant a person as myself. 
No doubt, I occupied a delicate position, as I have been 
in the habit, in my own chambers, of writing leading 
articles, for the last two months, for the News-Letter , and, 
when I come to discharge my duties in an inquiry of this 
sort, which is of national, if not of imperial interest, I feel 
some delicacy in pressing the gentleman in the witness- 
box, with regard to the journal of which he was the pro- 
prietor. It is not any egotistical feeling that actuates 
me in saying this in the discharge of my duties ; but it 
is necessary for me to vindicate myself from the charge 
of being influenced by any personal feeling. Speaking 
in the presence of gentlemen of the professional character 
of the Commissioners, I am sure I shall be vindicated 
from the imputation of being actuated by any personal 
feeling, or any wretched local slander that might be 
directed against me. On behalf of Mr. Henderson, I beg 
to say, that an allegation has been made against that gen- 
tleman’s paper. In reply to Mr. Rea, as to what inflam- 
matory publications were issued on the Protestant side, 
a letter was put in from the News-Letter ; and, as a 
proof of the candour with which this was done, they had 
cut that letter out of the paper, where it was followed 
by an editorial article, written by Mr. Henderson him- 
self, disapproving of that letter. 

J.M'Laugh- John McLaughlin, esq., cross-examined by Mr. 

*“i esq- Falkiner. 

Have you heard it given in evidence by official wit- 
nesses, that, before these proceedings, the last 12th of 
July was more peaceable than the corresponding days 
in ordinary years in Belfast. 

Mi\ Commissioner Lynch. — That style, of exami- 
nation is not regular. Counsel asks the witness if he 
had heard the evidence these officers had given about 
the last 12th of July, and if he observed from that evi- 
dence that it led to a certain conclusion. We do not 
want the' witness to draw conclusions for us. 

497-0. Mr. Falkiner repeated the question, and the 
witness replied — I either heard or read of it. 

4971. Mi - . Falkiner . — Is it true ? — It is not. 

4972. Did Mr. Tracy make a false statement in 
saying so ? — He did, if he said so. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Mr. Tracy did not say so. 

Mr. McLaughlin . — I do not think that he would say 
it if he did not believe it to be true. 



J.M'i.augh- 

4972. Mr. Falkiner. — Is Mr. Lindsay’s statement to lin, esq. 
that effect untrue ? — It is, if he said it. 

4974. Is Mr. Bindon’s? — I think so. 

4975. Is Mr. Green’s ? — Most decidedly. 

4976. You stated that your preliminary articles, pre- 
ceding the 12tli, were written for the purpose of avoiding 
the collision which you feared. Was that their object ? 

— Before answering that question, I beg to say that you 
will have an opportunity of examining the editor of the 
paper on that subject. 

Mi - . Commissioner Lynch . — We are not here to 
examine into the object of writers in writing certain 
articles. That would not be a legitimate subject of 
inquiry. We want to see what things were done. A 
thing done speaks for itself ; and, if it w'ere done with 
different objects from those which at first sight might 
appear, the party is nevertheless answerable for it. A man 
may put up an inflammatory placard, and then say that 
his object in so doing was to promote peace, but we have 
nothing to do with his object. The documents speak 
for themselves ; and every man in society is answerable 
for the effect produced by his writings, no matter what 
his object might have been. 

Mr. Falkiner Any expression of opinion from Mr. 

Lynch on that or any other subject, will obtain the 
greatest respect from me. There is no doubt that this 
is an important inquiry, but it is rendered more so in con- 
sequence of the very sifting of these most deplorable cir- 
cumstances ; the greatest value of the inquiry will be, 
that, through it, matters w r ill be published that will go 
forth to the country, and not be bound within the limits of 
the inquiry. 

Mi’. Commissioner Lynch. — The object a person may 
have in writing a public document has nothing to do 
with the effect wdiicli it may produce. 

Mr. McLaughlin. — It would be much better to defer 
this examination until you have the writer of the articles 
before you. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — He has a right to ask 
you questions as to the articles in your journal. 

Mi’. Commissioner Lynch — We do not, however, want 
to examine the writer as to his objects or motives in writ- 
ing particular articles. That would be a useless inquiry. 

4977. Mi’. Falkiner Supposing it w'ere the object 

of a person acquainted with Belfast, to allay the angry 
feeling of the hostile parties, do you think the following 
is a good leader for that purpose, two days before the ex- 
pected collision ? — [Counsel here read an extract from 
a leading article in the Ulsterman of the 10th July.]- — 

Most certainly. 

4978. Do you think that, on the 10th of July, the 
writer, expecting a hostile collision between towns- 
men, is talcing the best means of preserving the- peace 
by publis hin g such matter as I have read ? — Decidedly. 

In the first place, a certain amount of ridicule is thrown 
on the whole affair ; secondly, it is stated, that the pro- 
ceedings are disgraceful, and that no notice is taken of 
them ; and, thirdly, that the Catholic community 

I beg your pardon ; I must have a direct answer. 

Mi’. Commissioner Lynch. — If you cross-examine in 
this u'ay, you cannot prevent the gentleman getting out 
his own vindication. How can you expect that, by ex- 
amining Mr. M‘Lauglilin, as to any act done by him, 
you will get an admission from him that he has done 
wrong ? You are putting him into a position to state 
matters that are not evidence, and that we could not take 
as evidence, and putting these matters on record as a 
vindication of his acts. These acts speak for themselves. 

As to the publications in that paper, if they have the 
effect that you say, would they not be much stronger to 
leave them as they are, than to put them in, getting from 
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September Mr. M‘Laughlin what he considers to be a vindication of 
22,1807. them ? 

J.M'Laugh- Mr. Falkiner admits that it would be unfair to 
llii, esq. make the witness answer a question, and prevent him 
giving an explanation, but he has no right to make a long 
statement, as he is doing. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Counsel has asked was 
that a proper article, and could it have a good object? 
and the witness then went on to say that it was, and to 
show why it was justifiable, what was its object. We 
wish to show to every party that we are ready to sift the 
evidence, and to go into as wide a latitude of inquiry as 
possible, but at the same time there must be some limit 
to the cross-examination. 

4979. Mr. Falkiner . — I will now read an article 
from the Ulsterman of the 13th July. It was written 
in reference to an outbreak on that day, and the writer 
is evidently unaware that an outbreak had taken place. 
(Counsel read an extract from the article in question) 
— Do you think that expressions like that, coming from 
a journal that professes to lead public opinion, are 
calculated to allay ruffled feeling ? — 1 think that article is 
calculated to apply either to Ribbonmen or to Orangemen. 

4980. Do you think that language calculated to allay 
the excitement ? — I think it is the only language that 
should be used. 

4981. That is not the question I asked. With great 
respect, I want a direct answer ? — I consider that a very 
direct answer. 

4982. Do you think that writing is calculated to pre- 
serve the peace among the people in Sandy-row ? — 1 do 
not know or believe that the people in Sandy-row read 
that. 

4983. Well, what effect would it have on the people 
of the Pound district, who do read it? — I do not know. 

4984. You stated that, before the 12th of July, you 
were anxious there should be no collision? — Yes, for 
weeks previous. 

4985. Do you think that a person wishing to allay 
the passions which he fears will break out on a certain 
day, and, finding that those passions did not break out, 
was a Christian, a gentleman, or a lover of peace, to write 
as follows ? — [Here Counsel read another extract from 
the Ulsterman of the 13th of July.] — Are the words, 
“ alas ! alas !” in that article ? 

Mr. Falkiner I inserted those words myself. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Mr. Falkiner, when you 
read an article, you should not interpolate it. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — What date is that 
paper ? 

Mr. Falkiner — The 13th July. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Do not these articles 
speak for themselves ? 

Mr. Falkiner This gentleman is an important per- 

son in the politics of Belfast, and he comes forward to 
prove his own case. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — I am talking of this par- 
ticular line of cross-examination. Would it not be 
better to let these articles speak for themselves, than 
allow the witness to explain, and give his own interpre- 
tation of them ? I am not stopping you, I am merely 
making a suggestion. 

Mr. Falkiner I ask, was the person who was con- 

siderably disappointed by finding that no riot took place 
on the 12 th 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — You have no right to say 
that. You may draw your own inference, but no gen- 
tleman should have a question put to him which involves 
a personal imputation. 

4986. Mr. Falkiner read another extract from the 
Ulsterman , and said to the witness — before you answer 
that, I must inform you that it is a gross libel in law ; 
and, having told you so much, are you prepared to sub- 
stantiate it ? — Most decidedly. It is perfectly true, with 
regard to the magistrates, and with regard to the police. 

4987. Is it true that the police were withdrawn, to a 
. man, from the place where their presence was required, 
and planted in unusual numbers in the Catholic district, 
to prevent the Catholics disturbing the Orangemen in 
their illegal and reprehensible proceedings — are you 



prepared to substantiate that ? — I am prepared to state September 
the fact, that the police were in great numbers in the ^0857. 
Catholic districts, while the Orangemen were in great j. M , Lailgh _ 
numbers playing drums and fifes in other sections of the lin, esq. 
town. The police were in unusual numbers in the 
Catholic districts, while the Orangemen were allowed 
to play then- fifes and drums without any interference. 

I saw that myself. 

4988. Are you prepared to substantiate this state- 
ment, that the police were withdrawn, to a man, from the 
quarter where the Protestants were, and police planted, 
in great numbers, in the Catholic districts, to prevent 
the Catholics disturbing the Orangemen in their illegal 
and reprehensible proceedings? — I am prepared to 
substantiate it, the statement that the police were in 
great numbers in the Catholic districts, and that they 
were not in the Orange district. I am prepared to sub- 
stantiate what I have said. 

I will have an answer. Are you prepared to sub- 
stantiate the statement in your- paper, not what you said 
to the Commissioners ? 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — This is what he says — I 
am interpreting what lie said, and it is this : “I am 
prepared to substantiate this statement in this way — 
that I saw in one district the police assembled, and I 
saw the other district left without them, and at the time 
the other district was left with them.” 

49S9. Mr. Falkiner — I want yes or no, will you 
substantiate that? — The greater part of that I am ready 
to substantiate. 

4990. What have been the expressions of opinion of 
your journal with regard to the Indian mutiny? 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — We will not hear that. 

4991. Mr. Falkiner (reading from a passage in the 
Ulsterman of the 1st of July)— Is the 12th of July “one 
of the special holidays chosen by the Devil lor the special 
desecration of humanity ?” — I do not know, I assure you. 

Mr. Falkiner said, he thought he could show that 
there was inflammatory matter in the Ulsterman, with 
regard to the Established Church. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — We will receive that. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — You have a perfect right 
to read a portion of a paragraph bearing on the subject 
of our inquiry, and ask this witness about it. 

Mr. Falkiner then read a passage from the Ulster- 
man, of 4th September, commencing, “That rotten old 
fabric, the Established Church, has still a chance of living 
on in a state of existing putrefaction,” &c. 

4992. Does that refer to Mr. M'llwainc ? — I do not 
remember reading the article. 

4993. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — How many news- 
papers are there in Belfast? — There are nine. The 
Northern Whig— The Belfast Nexus-Letter — The Bel- 
fast Daily Mercury — The Banner of Ulster — The 

Ulsterman The Belfast Mercantile Journal — The 

Morning Post — The Belfast Advertiser — The Belfast 
News and Punch. The Northern Whig, The Banner 
of Ulster, and the News-Letter have decided politics. 

4994. Mr. Falkiner.— You stated, in your evidence 
yesterday, that the objection to street-preachings was 
particularly what I called anti-M‘Ilwaine ?—I believe 
that there was no objection until after the excitement of 
July. I consider that, from the period of the J uly riots, 
there was a great deal of excitement in Belfast; and 
that, when Mr. M'llwaine put his placards out, they 
caused further excitement among the Catholics; and 
that they were prepared to believe that these sermons 
would be controversial. I do not believe that there 
would have been any excitement but for that. 'I he 
Catholics of Belfast have never before interfered with 
street-preaching, nor do I believe they would have done 
so, but for that. 

4995. When was it that your journal first pronounced 
against street-preaching? — In the papers of August, 

19th, I think, and the 24th, and the 26th. 

4996. Might it have been a week before that : even 
before August 19th? — What is the question put? 

4997. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — He asked when 
your journal first had articles against street-preaching? 

It never had articles against street-preaching ; but 
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September advising Catholics not to go there; and the first 
22. 1857- article was on August the 19th. 
jjrtaugli- 4998. Are you sure it was not before that? — I think 
lin, esq. not. 

4999. When did Mr. M‘Ilwaine preach ? — I do not 
know. 

5000. That is very important. When did lie pi each 
first? — I have not the slightest idea. I do not know 
that he ever did preach. 

5001. How do you account for this fact, that lie was 
the only Episcopalian clergyman who preached in the 
open air without molestation, when you say iliat it was 
his preaching that caused the excitement? — I have 
told you that I am not aware that Mr. M‘Ilwaine 
did preach. I conceive that this article, written on 
August 19th, had reference to some street-preaching 
before that. 

5002. You stated that your objection, and the objec- 
tion of the Roman Catholic party, was an objection to 
street-preaching by Mr. MTlwaine ?— Yes ; I believe so. 

5003. How do you account, as a citizen, for the fact 
that I have mentioned? — I suppose the excitement 
was brewing gradually — simmering until it got to a 
head. 

5004. Mi-. MTlwaine stated, that a society, called the 
Belfast Parochial Mission, had intended a street-preach- 
ing movement in the end of June. He then stated that 
it was determined not to have any until after the 1st of 
July, in consequence of that being such a dies irce. He 
stated that, in consequence of consultation with the 
magistrates, they had resolved not to make the experi- 
ment then, but they did on the 9th August, which was 
six weeks afterwards. How do you account for the fact 
that he was the only Episcopalian clergyman who 
preached in the open air to unmolested audiences? — 
That was only nineteen days after the July riots. He 
might have preached one or two Sundays that no notice 
was taken of. 

5005. Surely that is not a fair answer? — I think it is. 

5006. Surely, if the feeling was not against street- 
preaching, but against Mr. M‘Ilwaine, and that he 
preached ior six weeks after, and that then he pveached 
without molestation, the angry feeling could not have 
been created by him ? — It was morally impossible that 
the Catholics could know what was resolved on in a 
private meeting of Protestant ministers, 

5007. But, it the Protestant ministers, after conclave, 
had published a placard of their intentions, how do you 
account for that ? — I do not believe that there would 
be the same opposition against Mr. MTlwaine, firebrand 
as he is called, or whatever he may be, if the July riots 
had not intervened. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch What you arc doing is 

this — you and the witness are arguing certain inferences 
from matters of fact. If every witness is to be in con- 
troversy with counsel, I am afraid the inquiry will be 
very protracted. 

Mr. Falkiner . — You stated that Mr. MTlwaine was 
the occasion of the opposition ? Did you ever make a 
different statement in your paper ? Did you ever state 
that it was somebody else, and not Mr. MTlwaine, who 
provoked the opposition ? — I do not know. The article 
might have had reference to some other minister. 

Mr. Falkiner here proceeded to read another extract 
from the Ulsterman of the 22nd of September. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin . — I think you are altogether going 
on a wrong tack. I think we are two different individu- 
alities — myself and the Ulsterman. You will have an 
opportunity of getting at the Ulsterman. I am merely 
giving my individual opinion. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Surely you would put 
it much stronger for your own views, were you merely 
to hand in these papers, without asking the witness for 
his explanations of those articles. 

5008. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Arc you, in point 
of fact, the proprietor of the Ulsterman? — lam; but 
Mr. Holland is the editor. 

Mr. Comihissioner Lynch . — I again appeal to Mr. 
Falkiner, whether he could not make his case much 
stronger by merely handing in the papers. Mr. Falkiner 
and the witness have now been an hour discussing then- 



respective views of the articles. I do not see how their September 
views can bear on the inquiry. 22 ' 185 7 ~ 

Mr. Falkiner It is desirable that the bearing of j.M-Laugh- 

this witness’s evidence in connexion with the articles Un - CS 1- 
should be shown. 

Mi-. Commissioner Smythe . — Your object seems to 
be, to get before the public, or have read, certain articles 
from the Ulsterman. 

Mr. Falkiner . — A great deal more than that. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Assuming that to be 
your object, I apprehend you have a right to have these 
read ; and our object in not letting this inflammatory 
matter be read was, because there was in it a great deal 
of offensive matter to individuals which we did not like 
to have read, and a great number of exciting topics that 
it would be more convenient to have put in, and not read 
in extensa. However, if you wish to have them read 
out, you are entitled to it, but what is the use of ask- 
ing this witness what were his objects or motives in 
these publications. Ilis meaning is very plain from the 
articles. 

ill-. Commissioner Lynch . — In an action for libel, 
nobody ever thought of testing the effect of the libel by 
asking the author of it what he meant by it. It would 
not be the slightest extenuation that the author of it 
meant something else. 

5009. Mr. Falkiner When you say, at the end of 

the article of the 4tli September, that as Dr. Drew is not 
the highest type of Orange physical beauty, &c., does that 
refer to an allegation often contained in your paper, that 
Dr. Drew was the objectionable person, and not Mr. 
MTlwaine? — I think that refers to another matter, be- 
cause Dr. Drew made a reference to the physical appear- 
ance of the Catholics that was very insulting. Unless 
you had the paper before you, you could not understand 
the matter ; but the fact is well known to the people of 
Belfast. This reference was most insulting to the Catho- 
lics generally. 

5010. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Was that pub- 
lished in Belfast? — It was, sir. 

5011. In what form ? — I do not really recollect. It 
was either in a speech or a sermon. 

5012. Mr. Falkiner Will you produce that to 

which you refer? — Yes ; I will endeavour to get it. 

5013. Did you or your journal ever impute to the 
Town Council of Belfast that they were in the habit of 
paying a bonus to their policemen for creating J uly riots 
every year ? — I am not aware that it did. I am glad 
you referred to that, for I had intended to refer, to it 
myself. I am not aware that that was mentioned in the 
Ulsterman , but I was told it by a person, some time 
since, but I do not know whether you will receive the 
statement. 

5014. Are you prepared to substantiate that? — I am 
not. But I am prepared to substantiate the fact of the 
bonus being proposed to be paid this year, and that I 
was told that it was the object of the police to keep up 
these riots, that they might get extra pay and allowances. 

5015. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Do you mean that 
a bonus was paid for extra duties caused by the riots ? 

— Yes ; I was told that previous to the riots. 

5016. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Do you know, as 
a fact, that there was a bonus paid for the extra duty on 
this 1 2th of July ? — I do not know whether it was paid to 
them, but the matter was brought forward before the 
committee. I know, as a fact, that the matter was 
mooted in the council, and I believe that a certain sum 
was voted for that purpose. 

5017. Mr. Falkiner [Read an article from the 

Ulsterman of the 4th of September. See Appendix, No. A PP> No. 9. 
9.] — Are you prepared to substantiate that statement ? — 

I am prepared to state what I know. Previous to the 
1 2th, I said to a person, “ I hope this July will be quiet 
and the party said to me 

Mr. Falkiner said that, instead of examining the 
witness on this point, he would put in the copy of the 
Ulsterman. 

Mr. McLaughlin . — I would wish to mention a fact 
that has come under my notice in this matter. I 
observed, lately, rewards offered, of £50 to £75, for the 
discovery of the parties who had wrecked three Protest- 
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September ant houses ; and, during the month of July, when fifty 
2 - 2 , 1857. or a hundred Catholic houses were wrecked, and when 
j.ir Laugh- parties had been shot, the authorities did not offer any 
lui, esq. reward for the discovery of the perpetrators of these 
outrages. 

5018. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — When were those 
rewards offered?— On the 10th September, and signed 
by Mr. Tracy. 

5019. Have you a copy of the placards ?— They were 
posted on every constabulary station. With regard .to 
the allegations that Protestants residing in Catholic dis- 
tricts had to leave their houses, there are a great number 
of Protestants ready to come forward and be examined 
on that point, and prove that it is not true. 

Mi - . Commissioner Lynch. — That is not evidence. 
Let them come forward and state what they have to 
say. 

5020. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie — In a number. of 
your paper, the Ulsterman , of the 6th September, 1857, 
there is this passage : — “ This man, the fanatic Drew, 
threatens to preach in the streets, and has invited the 
Orangemen of Downpatrick to come and rally round 
him.” Did he announce that he would preach ? — I do 
not know. 

5021. Did he publish any invitation to the Orange- 
men of Downpatrick ?— I know nothing, about it. I 
kept aloof from every thing political until within the 
last few months. 

5022. Did you read this article yourself? — I cannot 
say, until I see it. 

The paper having been handed to witness, after pe- 
rusing it for some time, he said, — I really cannot say 
whether I ever read it before. 

5023. Can you refer us to anything to warrant the 
statements in the Ulsterman and Northern Whig that 
Dr. Drew was to preach in the open air ? — I cannot. 

5024. Mr. FalMner — Do you know whether Dr. 
Drew ever preached in the open ah'? — I really do not know. 

’ 5025. Did he ever announce that he would preach ? 

I really do not know. If Mr. Henderson were asked 

what you had ever written, perhaps he would find it dif- 
ficult to substantiate it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Lean. 

' 5026. Look at that document [handing iii a printed 
slip], and tell me, was it printed in the Ulsterman office ? 
— Without looking at it, I can say that we never print 
ballads in the Ulsterman office. 

5027 . Did you ever hear it sung in the streets? — I 
never either saw it, or read it, or heard it sung. 

5028. Did you ever sec an Orangeman? — Yes. 

5029. How did you know him? — By his sash and 
insignia. 

5030. Is that the only way you would know him? — 
Yes. 

5031. When you did not see Dr. Drew’s congregation 
with the insignia, how did you know that they were 
Orangemen? — I knew that a number of them had in- 

°5032. Do you believe, as a matter of fact, that the 
larger number of his congregation are Orangemen ? — I 
believe they are, and that many others of them sympa- 
thize with Orangemen. 

5033. Have you ever attended Dr. Drew’s church ? — 
Yes, I have gone there ; but I am not a hearer of his. 

5034. Have you attended Dr. Drew’s church for more 
than a year or two years ? — No. 

5035. Have you gone there as a regular hearer every 
Sunday at one time ? — No. 

5036. Were you ever there? — I was. 

5037. How often have you gone there?— Oh! per- 
haps, when I was a boy, I used to go to see the girls 
there. I went there for the purpose of flirtation. 

5038. You went there for the purpose of flirtation, 
and not as a spy ? — No. 

5039. You did not derive any benefit from his preach- 
ing? — I might have derived very great benefit, even 
from Dr. Drew. Any man may give good advice. 

5040. It was when you were attending Dr. Drew’s 
congregation that you learned to make use of the word 
“ fanatic?” — I do not know, but he would suggest theterm. 



5041. You have led the Court to believe that you September 

were only for a Sabbath or two at Dr. Drew’s church. 2 2] 185 7 - 
Did you attend it for a year ? — Never. j.M'Laugh- 

5042. For six months ? — Never. lin > CS< 1 - 

5043. Did you, from time to time, for twelve months ? 

— I did not attend it for the last ten years, nor for the 
last fifteen years. I went now and again. In fact, I 
went to every church. 

5044. At the time you were attending Dr. Drew’s 
church, you were not a sympathizer with the Orange- 
men ? — No. 

5045. Then it is quite possible people might attend 
his church and not sympathize with the Orangemen ? — 

It is quite possible that people went there on the same 
business as myself. 

5046. Did you ever see any of Dr. Drew’s congrega- 
tion with orange sashes on in the church ? — No. 

5047. Or Dr. Drew either ? — No. 

5048. You attribute all this quarrelling to the July 
riots in Crossgar ? — I believe it dates from that. 

5049. Were you in the habit of writing, or causing to 
be written, in your paper, certain articles about the 
Water-works ? — There were articles written in it about 
the Water- works. 

5050. In consequence of that, did not people go there 
on the Sabbath-day, and break through the gates and 
walk there ? — I was the first person who went in and 
walked. 

5051. How many people were there with you ?— Some 
hundreds. 

5052. You were the first man that went over the gate ? 

—Yes. 

5053. And they followed your example ? — Only two 
or three went in. 

5054. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — How long is that 
ago ? — Some yeai's. 

5055. Mr. McLean — Is it more than two years ? — 

About that. 

5056. Were the gates broken ? — I am not aware that 
they were. I intended to get in over a hedge, but I 
could not, and I went in by the regular entrance. 

5057. Do you mean to state, as a matter of fact, you 
went in by the upper gate ? — I do. 

5058. Did you not write, or cause to be written, that 
the people shoidd go there and break open the gates ? — 

I do not believe that was written in the Ulsterman, but 
Mr. Rea made some such speech. 

5059. Have they been open since ? — They have been 
open every Sunday since. 

5060. Are the Water-works attended on the Sabbath ? 

— I have never been there since. 

506 1 . Do you know, that although you created the 
row at that time, that people do not attend, on a Sun- 
day there since ? — I do not see what that has to do 
with it. 

5062. You went that time and forced yourself in ? — 

I did not force myself in. At that time the gates were 
closed against the people on Sunday. I went to the 
upper gate. I did not go with any hostile intentions, for 
I brought one of my youngest children with me. 

5063. And you have not been there since ?— I went 
to assert a principle. 

5064. Do you know any other Roman Catholic that 
has gone there since ? — I do not. 

5065. Did not you cause inflammatory articles to be 
written to induce your Roman Catholic friends to go to 
the quay to assert another pi'inciple ? — Quite the con- 
trary. 

5066. You went on a Sunday. Do you think that is a 
good day to assert a principle ? — The very best day. I 
am not one of those Sabbatarians who hold Puritanical 
doctrines about the Sabbath. 

5067. Do you not mean, by asserting a principle, to 
create a riot ? — If it is necessary, on some occasions. 

5068. Then, you considered it necessary on that Sab- 
bath to create a riot ?— Decidedly I considered it neces- 
sary to assert the principle. I could not have asserted 
that principle on any day but Sunday. 

5069. You said yesterday, to the Commissioners, that 
you saw the ship-carpenters with painted sticks in their 
hands ? — Yes. 
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September 5070. How did you know them to be sliip-carpenters ? 

22, 1657. They got that name. I did not know, in point of 

~r~ . fact, that there were any ship-carpenters there. 
mi M esq Ug ' 5071.' You did not know that they were ship-carpenters? 
I did not of my own knowledge. 

5072. Tell the Commissioners, as a matter of fact, 
whether you went to that riot on the Sunday until the 
whole affray was over ? — I went away before the affray 
commenced. 

5073. And you went along Donegall-quay ? — Yes. 

5074. And you stated that the people did not move 
from the Custom House to where Mr. Hanna was preach- 
ing ? — Very few of them. 

5075. Did you remain behind, or go before them ? — 
I went before them. 

5076. You stated that while you were there no stones 
were thrown ? — I state, distinctly, that I saw no stones 
thrown until the ship-carpenters came. 

5077. Did you see stones tin-own ? — Yes. 

5078. At the congregation? — No; but at a distance from 
the congregation, by the two opposing mobs at each 
other. 

5079. You had a party there ? — I had no party. 

5080. Were you in the midst of that party tin-owing 
stones ? — I was in the midst of those men you call the 
ship-carpenters. 

5081. Were you in the midst of the party who were 
throwing the stones ? — I was along with the police sta- 
tioned there. 

5082. Were you in the midst of the party tin-owing 
stones at the Northern Bank ? There is one of the ma- 
gistrates here who will prove it? — I was in the midst of 
the police stationed there, and beside my own party, and 
I never threw a stone. 

5083. Had you any party there ? — No ; I was with 
the police stationed there, and several magistrates were 
there, and can vouch for that fact. 

5084. Do you mean to say that, after the magistrates 
and police went away, you were not among your own 
party giving them directions ? — I state, most distinctly, 
that I was not, and gave no directions. I went among 
them and through them, but advised them to.go home. 

5085. Did you see them throwing stones and brick- 
bats ? — Yes. 

5086. Had they any sticks ? — I saw no sticks. 

5087. Had any of them fire-arms — pistols or guns?- — 
Not that I saw. 

5088. Did you see a pistol fired ? — I did ; but I do 
not know from which party. I was standing at the 
side of the Northern Bank, when I saw a man fire a 
pistol, and I directed the attention of two policemen in 
coloured clothes, “Look at that fellow firing a pistol, why 
don’t you take him ? ” and they paid no attention to me. 

5089. Did you ever see-a quieter congregation - than 
the 5,000 people listening to Mr. Hanna ? — It was a very 
quiet congregation. 

5090. Did you see a man in that congregation lift his 
hand against any party ?— I was not there to see. They 
appeared to be very quiet. 

5091. Did you see any riotous men in the congrega- 
tion ?— No. 

5092. Were they listening attentively to Mr. Hanna? 
They were, or they might have pretended to be so. 

5093. “Pretended!” I suppose all the rest of your 
evidence is as candid as that? — Yes ; I give my ideas. 

5094. But you do not give facts? — I have -stated 
nothing as facts which are not facts. 

App.,Ne .5. 5095. Is the writer of the MS. of that placard [show- 

ing the placard] here ?— I do not know, he was to be here 
to-day. 

5096. You stated that sixty or seventy copies of that 
placard were printed before you saw it ? — Yes. 

5097. What horn- in the morning were they printed ? 
— They were not printed in the morning. 

5098. When were they printed?— In the evening. 

5099. On Saturday ? — Yes. 

5100. What time were they sent out of your office? 
— I do not know. I was not there. 



5102. Before they finished printing the' placards a September 

portion of them had been sent out ? — Yes. 2 2 » lsa -~- 

5103. How many printed copies did you see in the j.spiaogh- 

Ulsterman office ? — I do not know. li», esc. 

5104. What happened to them ? — I do not know. 

5105. Were they sent out ? — I told you that a number 
•were sent out. 

5106. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Were you paid 
for the printing ? — I believe so, at the time. 

5107. Do you know what became of the forty or fifty 
copies that were printed off in the office after you 
detected them ? — I do not know. 

5108. How many were in the office after you found 
out that they were being printed off ? — There might 
have been a few. • 

5109. .What became of them ?— I suppose they are on 
the files. 

5110. Did you see them ? — I did not. 

5111. Mr. M'-Lean Did you get a notice to pro- 

duce the manuscript?; — No. 

5112. Did you see in the papers that an order was 
asked for, calling on you to produce them ? — I did. 

5113. Did you then look to see if they were on the 
files ? — I did not conceive it necessary. 

5114. You thought it necessary not do any tiling that 
would be against yourself? — Exactly. 

5115. Why did not you put the printer’s name to that 
placard ? — Because we seldom do so to placards. 

5116. Is not it on account of the character of those 
placards that you do not put the name ? — No; it is not on 
account of the objectionable nature of them. 

5117. Your evidence is that it was not on account of 
the character of this placard that the printer’s name was 
not put ? — It might have been. 

5118. Who is your head printer ? — His name is Kane, 
or O’Kane. 

5119. Is he still in your employment ? — I believe not ; 

I think he left on Saturday. 

5120. Since this Commission sat? — Yes. 

5121. What was it you turned him off for? — A mere 
temporaiy tiling. There was some liquor in the matter. 

5122. Is he in town ? — Yes. •• 

5123. Will he not be taken back after the inquiry is 
over ? — My determination is to take him back when he 
lias quit drinking. He has been at it rather longer than 
Saturday last. 

5124. Why did you not turn him off before ? — So he 
has been, several tunes. 

5125. When did he commence drinking ? — For some 
time. 

5126. Did any person tell you that he might be bi-ought 
up ? — I was not aware of it. 

5127. Did you suspect it ? — No. 

5128. Could you find him in town? — Decidedly. 

5129. Where? — I could get him in two hours. 

5 1 30.. When did you secliim? — OnFridayor Saturday. 

5131. Was he sober ? — Middling. 

5132. You could get him ? — Yes ; if necessary. 

5133. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — As I understand 
you, the Water-works were closed on Sundays? — Yes. 

They were open on week days. 

Mr. O’Rorke . — They were closed, at the request of 
one. or two of the Commissioners, on Sundays. 

Mr. M‘Lean They never were opened on Sundays. 

5134. Mr. O’Rorke Did not two or three Water 

Commissioners go to assert their rights as well as you ? — 

They went there along with me. 

Mr. Purcell I have an application to make of some 

importance. I appear on behalf of the Orange Institu- 
tion ; and a gentleman lias come into Court, Mr. Carry 
Connellan, who can give some important evidence as 
to its character. I am instructed to examine him as 
to some documents and transactions which took, place 
in 1848, and a letter written by 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — We will hear any matters 
you choose to bring forward, asfar as theyrelate to Belfast. 

Mi-. Purcell . — We wish to avail ourselves of the op - 
portunity of examining Mr. Connellan before he goes. 



5,101. Was it before or after they were sent out that 
you ascertained they were printed ? — After; when I 
came the man was printing them. 



John M'Cabe examined by Mr. O’Rorke. 

5135. Where do you live? — At 15, Quadrant-street. 
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5136. Upon the 12th or 11th of July did you reside 5173. Did those local policemen see those shots fired s fibber 

at 15, Quadrant-street?— Yes. out of the windows ?— They could not miss. 

5137. Do you recollect the 1 1th of July?— Yes. 5174. Do you know who they are ?— 1 do«not. 1 John 

5138. Where were you on the evening of that day? did not like to go over, for I was timorous. M'Cabe. 

—I went up to the Saltwater bridge at half-past ten. 5175. Did you see any of the crowd go over to the 

1 ,. > •!—•) constables? — I seen the constables and them holding 

down their heads, and speaking. They gave a cheer, 



5139. Did you see any people 
About six yards from the bridge. 



5140. Were there any constables on the bridge? — Two. and began to fire shots, and went towards Widow Dono- 



5141. Of the local police? — Yes. 

5142. While you were standing there, did you see 
procession of people? — Yes ; a large body. 



hue’s ; they were reinforced by a larger crowd. I was 
standing at the comer. One of the local constables came, 
and said I had better go into the house, for it was dan- 



procession UL puupu; : — a laigt wuj. * — ' ■, 1 

5143. About how many? — To the best of my know- gerous. 'I he local police then went towards b tan ley- 
ledge, 700 or 800 ; I could not pass the street for them, street ; there were neither peelers nor constables there. 



5144. Had they any music ? — They had. 

5145. Did you see any fire-arms?— I saw 



I went into the house, and put down the window, and 
watched them. I kept the window down till they came 



H6. Can you tell the name of the tune they were into the street I lived in, and began to wreck the windows 
• o t. u Ts,.,.,, ” nf Mr Wilts nn’s houses onnosite. Some cried. “Do not 



playing? — It was “Kick the Pope before us.” 

2147. Do you know a public-house kept by Hop- 
kins ? — Yes. 

5148. Did they stop there ? — They stopped fomenst 
the door, and remained there till I went away. 

5149. Did the police see them? — Indeed they could 
not miss seeing them. 



of Mr. Watson’s houses opposite. Some cried, “Do not 
wreck them ; Protestants live there.” They gave a shout, 
and said, “ Come on to Arthur Boyle’s, the pawnbroker.” 

5176. Did they pay him a visit. — They did, and a 
good visit. 

5177. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Where does lie 

live? In the Crescent. I seen that crowd clodding 



5150. On the 13th did you observe any people on a stones into the windows and doors, and the glass break- 



, a) . p yes sir. log ° n every side. I took particular notice to the win- 

5151. Ilowmanycarsdidyousee? — Aboutfour or five. dows. They had large sticks, and broke the glass 

5152. Were there people on the cars? — There were above the door as they ran along. They broke on 

i-om four to six on each car. for five minutes ; they retired back, and came forward 



5153. Had they collars ?-lSome of them had. Every again, and wrecked the houses along. They began at 
one on the car had orange lilies in their button-holes, and Boyle’s house again, and after that the police came and 



some sashes in their hands. 

5154. Were they cheering? — No, they were not; 
they were merely going on. 

5155. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — In what direction 
were they going ? — Up towards the Lisburn-road, into 
Sandy-row. 

5156. Mr. O’Rorkc . — Do you know a street m 
Sandy-row called Leeds-strect ? — Yes. 



chased the crowd away. 

5178. Was there constant firing kept up all that 
night ? — There was, sir. 

5 1 79. What is your occupation ? — I am a flax-dresser. 

5180. Where do you work? — In Craig’s mill. 

5181. Were you there in July? — No; I wrought 
with Mr. Grimshaw. 

5182. Mr. O’Rorke On the 8tli of the present 



5157. Were you there about dinner-hour on that month did anything happen to you? — There did. I 

day ?— Yes ; I went past it at half-past two. was in Mr. Grimshaw’s employment then. 

5158. Did you see a crowd there on that day ?— Yes. 5 1 83. You had to pass the Saltwater bridge ?— I had. 

51591 At half-past two in the day?— Yes. 5184. When you were on the bridge was any thing 

5160. About how many were there?— Leeds-strcet done? — There was. 

was just as full as it could hold; they had orange 5 1 85. What ? — When I got right across I was struck 



handkerchiefs and orange lilies, and them all shouting, 
“ Come on, now.” 



the light arm ; and I looked round, and they told 
, “Don’t look round, or we’ll knock your brains out.” 



5161 Orange handkerchiefs? — To wave over their The crowd gave a cheer, and ran after me. 
heads, and lilies. 5 1 86. What horn- was that ?— Nine, or half-past nine. 

5 162. Is Leeds-strect far from where the police were ? 5187. How many were there in the crowd ?— About 

—Not very far. a hundred of them. • 

5163. Could they have heard them cheering ?— They _ 5188. Did you see any of the local police r— I saw 
could ; I am sure some of them did sec it. 



r six standing on the bridge ; one of them never 



5164. Did you go to them ? — I did. I told one that came to my assistance. 

he should go and stop them shouts, and take them ; and 5189. Did the crowd chase you? — They did ; and 
he said “ It would take more nor me to do that.” when I ran down half the road, a crowd came from the 

5165. What is his name?— I think Berkely. back of the houses, and struck me with a stone on the 

5166. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Is he one of the leg. 

local police?— Yes, with blue coats [pointing to one of 5190. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Where were you 
the constables'] ; he is one of them ; not one of Serjeant going ? — I was going to work at the mill. 

Henderson’s men. 5191. Was it the far side of the bridge you ran 

5167. Mr. O’Rorhe O11 that day did you see a down? — Yes, the far side. 

crowd at Mr. Watson’s houses?-! seen none that Cross-examined bv Mr. Purcell, 



-wd at Mr. vv arsons nouses r-x » w Cross-examined. by Mr. Purcell, 

night, only a lot of girls crying Success to Sandy-row, J 

and to hell with Mullan’s corner.” 5192. You are a flax-dresser?— Yes. 

5168. When they came to Mr. Watson’s houses, did 5193. When did you leave Mr. Grimshaw’s ?— On 
cy use any threatening expressions ? — They did. the 8th. . , 



they use any threatening expressions ? — Ihey did. 

5169. Tell me what they said? — On the 14tli of 
July, about nine o’clock, they gathered in a crowd for- 



nenst the Crescent, and I went down to the foot of the mill ? — Up the Falls-road. 



5194. Where are you working now? — At Craig’s. 

5195. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Where is Craig’s 



street, about the length of the other side of the court. 5196. Mr. Purcell — Where is Grimshaw’s mill?— 



There were five of the local police standing beside them, In Tea-lane. 



and they were cheering, and shouting, and cursing the 



5170. Who were doing that? — The party that was 
standing by the constables. There was a window over 
head, and there came a shot out of it. 

5171. Whose house was it ? — I do not know the 



name of the man that lives in it ; it is not Donaldson’s was not. 



5197. Beyond Saltwater bridge? — Yes. 

5198. On the 11th the transaction you spoke of took 
place? — Yes. 

5199. What time of the day? — Half-past ten at 
night. 

5200. Were you coming from your work? — No, I 



; any shots out of Donaldson’s 



5201. Where do you live? — In Quadrant-street. 

5202. That is at the other end, away from the 
bridge ? — Yes. 
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5203. What time did you come from your work ? — 

At two o’clock. T a- 1 

5204. Did you leave work that day at two < — 1 aid. 

5205. Where did you go then ? — 1 went home. 

5206. What time did you leave home again that 
day? — At four o’clock. 

inrv-r n of. two o'clock. did VOU DaSS 



5253. That was all you saw on that evening?— It September 

"*5254. Did you see any thing on Sunday evening? — Jolm 
I did ; I saw one thing. M-Cabe. 

525 5. What did you see on Sunday ? — A man like 
a bricklayer came up to the door where I was standing. 
it. 1,1a lmni) and whatever it was lie 



5208. Did you 535 a erowd there ?— No. even, toek e^m. Monday ?-Nolhmg on 



m at that yon see on Monday F-Ko, king on 

“210. Ton remained at home till fonr?-Te«. {257. Are you sure 

Sf Hiw yon remain ti, ere ’-Till seven 5259. Where did yon first see them?_I» Durham- 

° street. 

OC 5213. mat were you doing ?_K is the Eoughcrs' 5260. Mr. Commissioner Xy-h.-Is that rvh.t you 
, a, T ,„„nt M described to us already i — les, sn. 

™I4 l“tot .KolnCatWie soeietyF_It is uot. . 5261. Did yon join either of the ero.ydsF_I.lrd not, 
5215. What is it ?— It. is a labourer's socrety. Mr . p„„ H ._ Did y 0 „ ever join the Pound- 

5?!?' Eo?«Sn?yffcs?^N'o; wepayapenny street people F-I never did ; I was at school every night 

J»kV»ppoK“ag.|ieh. 

‘IS 5 ; merTS go io then ?_To Sandy-row, 5266, What brought you there F-I was eoming h-om 



5222! What brought you there?— I went for a pair myirod. 



of boots. 

5223. Who to?— To Mr. Johnson. 

5224. Where does he live? — Just at the bridge. 

5225. Is he in town ? — He is. 

5226. Is he here ? — No. 

5227. Is he a Roman Catholic? — He is a Protestant. 

5228. Did you get the boots? — I was to get them at 



5267. Is that the way you go to Quadrant-street ? — 

Yes. . . 

5268. Is that the shortest way you can go ?— It is. 

5269. Have you not to turn to the left after you 
come to Stanley -street to get to Leeds-street ?— I have. 

5270. Would you not have to come back again to the 
right to get to the Quadrant ? — Yes ; if I was late I 






not ready. 

5229. You were coming home about the tune you 
saw the crowd?— I saw it both coming and going. ** 



Yes, it is, through Leeds-street. 

5272. And when you are late what way do.yOu go . 

saw the crowd F-I mm HboO. coming and going. - — SSjlg SJSjSSILt way ?_No. 

5230. Did you go throwfehe m-owdwlmn yqu were 5.73 I £ Lynch .- You said you often 

going F I woe a couple of yards in tire rere i through Leeds-street ?_Diflerent times, sir. 

t iem ‘ rw, a. 1 ,1 ,a„-oootomliniv? TIipv 5275. Mr. Commissioner Smylhe — What made you 

5231. Tell me where the crou d was standing . y Grimshaw’s mill? I was not told what I was 

were standing about eight or nine yard, .« the rear of hmM* went I got my discharge. 



5232. Was it at the Saltwater bridge ?— Yes. 

5233. Were they on one side of you going to the 

brid'i-e ? They were forenenst me. 

5234. Before you ?— Yes. 

5235. Between you and the bridge? — 1 went just in 
the rear of the bridge. They turned off and went into 
that house. 

5236. Did you go again through the crowd ? — 1 chd not. 

5237. You saw them before you?— Yes. 

5238. How many were in it ? — 700 or 800. 

5239. Do you know any of the people of Sandy- 
row ? — Different ones. 

5240. Did you see any body in the crowd that you 

5241. Were there any of the Sandy-row people 
among them?— I do not know whether there were or 



5276. Was it in consequence of that attack? — It was 
to the not in consequence of that. 

5277. Mr. Purcell . — Did you go home on Monday 
at two ? — Yes. 

iustin 5278. Did you remain at home?— No. 
nt into 5279. You spoke to one of the peelers. \\ here did 
you meet him ?— Up at Mr. Serimgrove’s foundry, 
lid not. 5280. Did you go to the barracks ?— No. ^ . 

5281. And he told you it would take more than lum 



to disperse them? — Yes. 

5282. You said that on the 14th of July you saw a 
riwwrl standing near, while they were cheering ? — Yes. 



5 d 7Vtt 0 . } T = 0W J crowd standing near, while they were cheering? Yes. 

w r — Dmerent ones. , coqq a t nhoiit, two o’clock ? — You are wrong, not at 

5240. Did you see any body in the crowd that you ' 5283. At about two o owe*. 

0 A.T J tWO 0 clock. • . 

524l7were there any of the. Sa|gt«y people 5284. At what time on Tuesday F-I sard about nrne 
tong them F — I do not know whether there were or o clock ^ there, you know f— Well, I woe 

5242. Did you see any one you knew there F_I did tlrere.^ wc {toy slmd!tg> ,.hcn y 0 „ sd w 

v , , . v _y them ?— Standing at the side of a house. 



not - „ „ r , , ... -v- them ?— Standing at the side of a house. 

5244'. Did you s^Tthe musicians ?-I did not; I 5287. y^StaSing' oT Ac side-path. 

^4? DTy„ see any of those who plnyedF-! did 5289. just 

not ; I heard the sound. , v 

5246. What was the crowd doing when you came ““ 0 “\^' se0 whal they were going 
up ? — They were playing. , . , 

. 5247. Did you make any remark?— I made a remark t0 W o r e you afrmidP — ^Not a. bit. 

111 ™Xo 0W rvT lnd ' 1- •, there ? I did. 5293. You did not think the y were going t0 d ° mlS ’ 



5291. What for? — To see what they were going 



n my own mind. 

5248. Did you keep it there ? — I did. 

5249. Did you use any expression ? — I did not. 

5250. You were coming back shortly afterwards ?- 

5251. Were the crowd there still ? — They were. 

5252. What did they say to you ?— Nothing. 



chief?— I knew rightly they were. 

5294. Yet, you were not afraid? — No ; not a bit. 

5295. And they did not hurt you ?— They would, if 
they got the opportunity. They were tliree or four 
yards before me. 
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•September 5296. You were prepared to run ? — If they came too 
32 , 1857. near mC) i would run. If they did not, I would stand. 
John The crowd were outside the constables. If I had known 
M'Cabe. that I would have been here to-day, I would have taken 
particular notice. 

5297. W ould you know any of them if you saw them ? 
— I would not. 

5298. Do you know the constables by appearance? — 
I do not. 

5299. How long are you living there? — Three or 
four years. 

5300. Do you meet them often ? — I do not. 

5301.. And you do not know any of the constables 
that are in that neighbourhood by appearance? — No ; I 
do not. 

5302. You say you saw shots fired out of Donaldson’s 
house that night. Did you mention it to the police ? — 
I did, next morning. I told Heany, in the Pound district. 

5303. What did Heany say to you ? — He never said 
any thing. 

5304. When you saw the crowd coming down Stan- 
ley-street, did you see any police or constables there ? — 
I did not. 

5305. Did you not state you went to Stanley-street 
after the shots were fixed ? — No ; I did not. 

5306. Did you not say you heard shots fired out of 
Donaldson’s house ? — Of course I did, I am living next 
door. Would I be blind? 

5307. And you saw the crowd give a cheer, and go to 
widow Donohue’s? — Not the night that Donaldson fired. 

5308. What night was it? — On the 14th. 

5309. What night did you hear the shots from Don- 
aldson’s ? — On Thui-sday night. 

5310. Well, on the night you saw them go to widow 
Donohoe’s, did you see a crowd in Stanley-street? — 
They were not in Stanley-street, but in the open space. 

5311. Did you go to Stanley-street ? — I did not. 

5312. I suppose you went to the Pound Loaning?— 
No. 

5313. Were you atM‘Ilhone’s that evening? — I was 
not. 

5314. What time did you leave home that night? — 
I went to school immediately after I came home, and 
stayed there till twenty-five minutes past eight. I left 
then, and went to the corner of Quadrant-street. I 
stood on the side of the path. They were standing 
seven or eight yards from me. I stood there better 
than an hour. 

5315. Were they standing all the time? — They were 
not. 

5316. What were they doing? — They did not stand 
very long. After a shout was given, the constable and 
them got into a ring like, and whatever was said in that 
ring, they gave a cheer and went up to widow Donohue’s. 

5317. How long did they remain at widow Dono- 
hue’s ? — Till they were reinforced. I heard a drum in 
the direction of Durham-street. 

5318. Was there a crowd in the direction of the 
Pound-loaning ? — I did not see any one. 

5319. Did you see any towards MTlhone’s ? — I did 
not see any. 

5320. You saw no crowd but one that night? — No 
party but one. 

5321. Where did you go at eleven o’clock ? — I went 
into the house, after the constable told me it was dan- 
ge rotis to stay out. 

5322. How long did you remain there ? — The whole 
night. 

5323. Was it before or after you went in that you 
saw them go to wreck Mr. Watson’s houses? — It was 
when I came in. 

5324. Did they do any thing to Mr. W atson’s houses 
at that time ? — They did, when I came into the house. 
That was the time they began. 

5325. Whereabouts is your house? — It is No. 15. 

5326. Is that one of Mr. Watson’s houses ? — It is. 

5327. Were you in the house when they wrecked 
Mi'. Watson's houses? — I was looking out of the window. 

5328. Did they attack the house you were in ? — No. 

5329 Mr. Gommissioner.Zyne/x — Who is the owner 

of the house — have you a lodging ? — I have just a room. 



5330. Who did you take the room from ? — From a September 

man of the name of Magee. 1857. 

5331. Mr. Purcell .- — Is he a Pi-otestant? — I am not j 0 liu ~ 

sure what he is. M'Cabe. 

5332. Do you believe him to be a Protestant ? — I 
think he is a Catholic. 

5333. Are you not certain he is ? — I am not sure. 

5334. Are you a Catholic ? — I am. 

5335. You never asked him ? — No. 

5336. Did you ever see him go to prayers ? — No. 

Ci'oss-examined by Mr. M‘Lean. 

5337. Did you hear shots fired at M'llhone’s ? — No. 

5338. How far do you live from it? — I could not 
tell the distance. I never counted it. 

5339. How far is it ? Measure the distance by the 
court? — It would not be long enough. 

5340. Would two courts be long enough ? — I suppose 
they would. 

5341. Did you not hear shots from MTlhone’s 
coi'ner? — Not that night. 

5342. Did you hearthem atany time? — I do notknow. 

5343. Did that large crowd of 100 people do any 
thing to any one? — No. 

5344. W ere they Orangemen or not ? — I do not know. 

5345. Might they belong to your party ? — No ; they 
belonged to Sandy-row. 

5346. Did they do you any injury ? — No. 

5347. Nor the house? — No. 

5348. I think that a few of the houses wrecked were 
Protestant houses ? — From the reports I heard they 
were, in mistake. 

5349. Are not those Protestant houses more con- 
venient to M'llhone’s than to Sandy-row? — They are 
nearei - , I think, to the Sandy-row district. 

5350. The house where you live ? — Yes ; the house 
I live in is nearer the Sandy-row district, a good bit. 

5351. Well, then, your evidence is, that those Pi'o- 
testant houses are nearer to M‘llhone’s than to Sandy- 
row ? — Neai'er to M'Uhone’s ! how would they be that ? 

5352. Were you up near M'llhone’s at all? — I went 
the length of Boyle’s shop. 

5353. Is Boyle’s house the length of this courthouse 
from MTlhone’s? — I suppose it is about the length. 

5354. Boyle is a Roman Catholic ? — Yes. 

5355. His house is nearer to the Protestant district 
than to the Pound ? — It is. 

5356. Where does the Protestant district commence ? 

— Leeds-street and Stanley-street. 

5357. Your evidence is, that Arthur Boyle’s house is 
nearer to Leeds-street than MTlhone’s ? — In one way it 
is. [The witness described the localities.] 

5358. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Leeds-sti-eet is 

further from Boyle’s house than M'llhone’s corner ?— 

Yes, sir. 

5359. Is Boyle’s house further from Sandy-row than 
from MTlhone’s corner ? — It is. 

5360. Mr. McLean — Where does the Sandy-row dis- 
trict begin? — About Stanley-street and Leeds-street. 

5361. How far dp you live from Stanley-street? — 

About fifty yards. 

5362. Then, Stanley-street is the nearest point of 
Sandy-row to Boyle’s house ? — It is. I live convenient 
to the Sandy-row district, 

5363. And among Protestants? — Yes; there is a 
deal of Protestants there. 

5364. And their houses were wrecked and yours not ? 

— A few of them. They did not come the length of 
my house. 

Robert M‘Master examined by Mr. O’Rorke. Robert 

5365. Arc you in the office of Clerk of the Peace of M Master, 
this county ? — Yes. 

5366. Will you produce the Crown Book of the Jan- 
uary Sessions of 1855 ? — I have it. What is the date ? 

5367. Mr. O’Rorke . — The 6th of January, 1855. 

Is there any record of the trial and conviction of some 
of the local police of Belfast? — Yes, of two; James 
Hardy and John Herdman. The case was gone half 
through. The parties agreed to withdraw their pleas 
and plead guilty to one common assault, and they were 
sentenced to three month’s imprisonment. 
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September 5368. Mr. Commissioner Smythe :— Are they de- 
22 , 1857. scribed there as constables ? — No. 

- 5369. Are you aware that they were .constables ? — I 

M'Mastcr. know they were. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Give a copy of the entry. 
App No. [See Appendix, No. 12.] . 

12 . Mr. Lindsay. — Those two constables were dismissed 

by the council. Mr. Gibson, the Assistant Barrister, 
applied to the Council, by letter, to reinstate them, and 
they were reinstated. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — You know that of your 
own knowledge ? 

Mr. Lindsay — I do, sir. 

Margaret Margaret Jane M‘ Dowell examined by Mr. O’Rorke. 
M‘Doweii. 5370. Where do you live ?— In Pound-street. 

5371. What is your employment ? — I am a reeler in 
Tea-lane Mill. 

5372. Were you assaulted coming from your work? 
—Yes. 

5373. When? — Last Wednesday eight days, the 9th 
of this month. 

5374. Where was it? — On this side of Salt-water 
bridge. When I was coming home, at about a quarter 
past six, there were a great many standing on the bridge, 
and they threw stones at us on the bridge. After 
we passed the bridge some crowd came forward and 
met us, and threw stones at us — at the crowd of us, 
not at any one more than the other. They were all 
women and children, and lumps of boys. As we ran 
on the stones flew over our heads. 

5375. Did they make use of any expressions ? — They 
cried out “Pull the Papist entrails out of them, for bloody 
Papish whores.” 

5376. Did they follow you ? — It was after us all. 

5377. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — How many of 
you were there ? — Fifty of us, all girls, only one or two 
boys. They chased us, and we had to run for our lives. 

5378. Mr; O’Rorke. — When you got to the police 
barrack did you see any policemen ? — Yes, three. They 
did then- best to keep back the party, but they could 
not do it ; and the crowd rushed after us. 

5379. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — That is the po- 
lice-barrack in Durham-street ? — Yes. There was a 
lump of a boy, eighteen years of age, and he came for- 
ward and gave me a kick in the back, and a girl rushed 
forward to catch me by the hah. When I looked up, I 
saw a constable standing there, leaning on a stick ; he 
was standing at his ease. I asked him the reason he 
was standing there, and such murder going on. I was 
before the rest of the girls, and they got as barbarous 
usage as I did. I told him to go down to relieve them, 
and he said he would not, and that all was lost that went 
past them. The meaning that I took out of that was, 
that the blows the Lord kept from us was lost. 

5380. What was his number ? — 47, D. constable. 

5381. Mr. O’Rorke. — In coming up, do you go on the 
footpath ?— Yes ; we came the whole way by it coming 



along. 

5382. Were you put off the footpath? — We had to 
go off it after that night. If we would turn round to 
see which way the stones were coming, they would' say, 
“ If you dare to turn round, we will put the eyes out of 
you.” They would then taunt us, and say, “ You be 
to go to the other side the night.” 

5383. Did that continue during the week ? — Yes ; 
on Tuesday morning they followed us to the very mill- 
gate. The man used to shut the gate as quick as he 
could when we got in. We all had to ran, master and 
all, and the tracks of the stones are to be seen on the gates. 

5384. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — On what day of 
the week was that — did it continue during the whole 

week ? Yes; but they gave over on Friday, and on 

Saturday evening we got home safe ; but in particular 
on Wednesday and Thursday evening. 

5385. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — What was the 
evening when the stones were thrown ? — On Wednes- 
day, the 9th. 

5386. Mr. O’Rorke. — Up to that time were the 
workers in the habit of going home for dinner ? — Yes ; 
but, being a reeler, I did not go home. 

5387. Do you know, as a fact, that in consequence 



of that they brought their meals to the mill and stayed September 
there? — I am certain of that. I got mine ; and though 2 2 ' 185 7 • 
I was in the habit of going home, I stopped in, and did Margaret 
not go out. Mr. Grimshaw left the mill open for them. Jaae 

5388. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were the consta- ' owe 
bulary on the bridge ? — Yes ; on that evening they 
waited till we went over ; but still there was a crowd 

on the bridge. 

5389. Was there after that a larger force stationed 
there ? — No. Mr. Grimshaw told us for to come to 
our work ; and he got a great deal of policemen, and 
then they would shout out, “ You had to get a guard.” 

5390. Mr. O’Rorke Did you urge the policeman 

that you saw standing at his ease to go down and pro- 
tect you ? — Yes ; and he told me to be off home, and 
to raise no disturbance, or he would take me to the 
police-office if I gave him any more of my insolence. I 
said that I had a mind to report him ; that he had no 
right to do it. 

5391. Were you struck at all ? — No ; none of the 
stones struck me, only the one boy. 

5392. On the 16th of September, last Wednesday, 
did you see any crowd ? — No ; they did not meddle us 
that day. 

5393. Was there a crowd ? — Not that I saw. 

5394. Can you tell, of your own knowledge, how 
many people left Mr. Grimsliaw’s mill in consequence 
of these assaults ? — I can only say by report. 



Cross-examined by Mi - . Purcell. 



5395. Are you always as gentle as you are now ? — 
Sometimes ; if you seen me other times, I am far worse. 

5396. Particularly in Durham-street and Sandy- 
row ? — Yes, with fear. 

5397. You say, on Wednesday there were about fifty 
of you ? — Yes. 

5398. How many hands are there in the mill? — I 
never asked. 

5399- Do you know ? — I do not know. 

5400. Can you guess ? — I cannot guess. Two mills 
come out of one gate. There might be 200 or 500. 

5401. Is that the quiet manner you exhibited in 
Sandy-row ? — I am far quieter. 

5402. I thought you were far worse ? — Sometimes. 

5403. Were you ever worse ? — When it is required. 
It is required in Sandy-row. 

5404. Is it ever required in the Pound-loaning ? — It 
is not the habit of us to fall out in Pound-street. 

5405. There were about fifty of you coming home 
on Wednesday ? — Yes ; in the front. 

5406. Were the whole fifty going home to Pound- 
street ? — We came all across the bridge together. 

5407. Whereabouts on the bridge was it the shout 
was raised ?— It was below Purple-row; 

5408. Which girl raised it ? — I cannot tell ; it was 
out of a house ; an old woman. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — She did not say that the 
girls shouted. 

5409. Mr. Purcell. — Did you hear shouts raised by 
any of the girls? — No, by none of our own girls, but 
only by a woman hi Sandy-row, out of a house. 

5410. Did the girls shout, or cheer, or make use of 
any expressions ? — No, they did not. 

5411. Where was the first attack made on you? — 
About four or five perches on this side of Salt-water 
bridge. 

5412. Who first made the attack ? — I cannot tell, for I 
dare not turn to see. We were running, and the stones 
were flying over our heads. 

5413. Had you come that way before? — We were 
beaten on Tuesday morning; and they told us not to come 
back, or we might bring our sheets and coffins with us. 

5414. Did you go back on Tuesday? — Yes, at dinner 
time. 

5415. Did you get any stones then ? — No. 

5416. Was any insult offered to you? — None comiDg 
home. 

5417. Is that a new shawl ?— What would you give 
to know ? You are none the wiser. I did not steal it. 



5418. Is it new ? — It is not new. 

5419. Did you give any of those pretty answers 



to 
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September the police ? — No, neither pretty nor nice ; I thought I 
2 2, 18: ' 7 - was pretty safe when I got up. 

Margaret 5420. Are you at the mill still ? — Yes. 

Jane 5421. Did you come that way the day after? — I did. 

M'Dowcil. 5422. Did you meet with any more of the same 
treatment? — Yes. That was on Thursday evening, 
hut I was not struck. 

5423. Did you pass the police barrack? — Yes, in 
Durham-street. 

5424. Were there any constables on duty? — Yes, 
there were on Thursday evening. 

5425. Were there any on Wednesday ? — There were 
three. 

5426. Did you mention any thing to them ? — No. 

5427. Did they sec what was going on ? — They did, 
and they tried to keep back the crowd. 

5428. Did they take any body prisoner ? — No. 

5429. Did they see the stones thrown ? — They did. 

5430. Did they see you struck ? — It was after that I 
was struck. A fresh crowd came out of Falls-court. 

5431. Did the constables come out of the barrack? — 
No ; they went on towards Durham-street. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Lean. 

5432. You live in Pound-street? — Yes. 

5433. What time did you get home ? — At six. 

5434. Do you always get home a little after six ? — 
No. 

5435. Except when you stop ? — I stop no time. 

5436. After you get home, how do you amuse your- 
self? — Sometimes sewing, sometimes waiting for my 
supper ; when it is not ready I shout wickedly for it. 

5437. Do you sometimes join in a reel or a song ? — 
No ; I have not a good car for music, only for that I 
would. 

5438. Have you heard others sing songs ? — Many a 
time. 

5439. Have you a sister ? — No, nor a brother. 

5440. You are all alone in the world? — No, I am not. 

5441. Have you a sweetheart? — I am not going to 
tell you. 

5442. Is he here ? — Are you there. 

5443. I have no fancy for you ? — Indeed, there is 
another so. 

5444. Did you ever see girls forming a ring ?— Many 
a time. 

5445. Could you tell any of the songs they sing ? — 
I could not. 

5446. “Up with the ladder and down with the 
rope ? ” — I have heard that in Sandy-row. 

“Up with the ladder and down with the rope, 

Up with King William and to hell with the Pope.” 

That is what it is. You were wanting to change it. 

5447. Have you never heard any thing like it in the 
Pound ? — Never, in my day. 

5448. Nothing about King William ? — I do not think 
it worth while to mention him. He is dead and gone, 
and away with him. 

5449. You have a contempt for his memory ? I care 

nothing about him. 

5450. Did you ever say, “ to hell with King William ? ” 
—No. 

5451. Nor any thing of the sort? — No. 

5452. Had you ever a stone in your hand ? — Many 
a time I have played jacks, and had a stone in my hand. 
That was when I was little. 

5453. Had you a stone in your hand lately? — No. 

5454. Nor a brickbat ? — No. 

5455. Nor a stick ? — What would I do with a stick. 

5456. Do you live convenient to MTlhonc’s corner ? 

• — No, I do not. 

5457. Do you live at a great distance from it ? I 

cannot tell how far. 

5458. The length of this court ? — I live in Pound- 
street. 

5459. Did you ever go to M‘Hhone’s ? — Many a time 
I went the length of Widow Donohue’s. Many a time 
I was by M‘Ilhone’s house. 

5460. Have you seen stones thrown there ? — None. 

5461. Have you heard any shots ? — No ; I was not 



frequently there since the 12th. I was only there once September 
or twice. I was not convenient to it during the riots. 22 - 1867 - 

5462. Nor in Stanley-street ? — No. I never saw any Margaret 

stones thrown in Pound-street. There were no windows Jane 
broken there. I heard several reports of guns. M-DowelL 

Anne Cummins examined by Mr. O'Rorke. Anne 

5463. Where do you live ? — In Mitchell’s-row. Cummins. 

5464. Is that along the Crumlin-road ? — Yes. 

5465. Where did you live in September ? — In Mill- 
loaning, near Sandy-row. 

5466. Where do you work? — At Mr. Grimshaw’s 
mill. 

5467- Who do you lodge with? — Mrs. O’Neill. 

5468. Did any people come to her house on the night 
of the 10th of September ? — Yes ; a great crowd at half- 
past one at night. 

5469. Did they do any thing? — They rapped at the 
door. The mistress got up, and they asked her had she 
not a Papist in the house; that they were told that she 
had ; and if she had, to put her out. She said she had 
no person of that sort in the house. 

5470. Mr. Commissioner S my the A re you a Roman 

Catholic? — Yes, sir. 

5471. Mr. O'Rorke — What did they say then? — 

They repeated that three or four times, and she denied 
it. They mentioned my name, that I was there. 

5472. Did they say any thing more? — They told 
her that if she did not put me out of the house the next 
day, they would wreck the house about her. 

5473. Did you leave the next day? — Yes; I left the 
next day. She was afraid of havingthe house wrecked. 

5474. Did you give up working at the Tea-lane mill ? 

— I have not been working there since. 

5475. You are now in MitcheU’S-row? — Yes. 

5476. And you work atMr.Mulholland’s mill? — Yes. 

5477. Is Mrs. O’Neill a Protestant ? — Yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

5478. Is the Mill-loaning in the Protestant district? 
— I should think it was. It is off Sandy-row. 

5479. How long have you been living there? — Not 
long. I was a year and six month’s in Sandy-row. 

5480. Were you there during the riots of July? — 
Yes; I was. 

5481. It was on the 15th of September that they 
came for the first time and desired Mrs. O’Neill to put 
you out? — Yes. 

5482. Had they ever called on her to do it before 
that? — No. 

5483. Were you known in the neighbourhood before 
that ? — Yes. 

5484. That was the first time any crowd came ? — 
Yes. 

5485. Did you know who the crowd was ? — No, sir ; 
I would not like to say. I would not take on me to say. 

5486. Did you make any complaint to the magistrates 
or police ? — No, sir ; I did not. 

5487. Had you any conversation with Mrs. O’Neill 
about it ? — Nothing more than that I had to leave the 
house. 

Biddy Burke examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

5488. What is your name? — Biddy Burke. 

5489. Where do you live ? — In Mitchell’s-row. 

5490. Where did you live on the 11th of September? 
— In Mary’s place, off Stanley-street. 

5491. That is in Sandy-row district? — Convenient 
to it. 

5492. In whose house did you lodge ? — In George 
M'Mullan’s. 

5493. Upon that evening of the 1 1th, when you were 
coming from your work, were you followed ? — When I 
came to our own corner, at half-past six o’clock, a mob 
was gathered at the corner, and I got near the door ; 
but before that they saw me and followed me to my own 
door. 

5494. Did you see M'Mullan there? — Yes; in his 
own house. 

5495. Did any of the crowd speak to him ? — They 
told him to throw out the Papish whore, or they would 
throw the house down about him. 
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September 5496. How long had you lodged there ? — Four years 
12 , is67. j n the one house. 

Biddy - 5497. What did M'Mullan do? — He went for the 
Burko. peelers. 

5498. While he went for the police, what did the 
crowd do? — They came inside the door, and threw in 
stones and claubber. 

5499. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Are you a Roman 
Catholic ? — Yes. 

5500. M‘ Mull an is a Protestant ? — Yes. 

5501. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did the police come? — Not at 
that time, but afterwards. 

5502. Did you go away from the house? — Yes; next 
day. 

5503. What made you go ? — I was afraid to stop any 
longer. 

5504. Could you say about liow many people were 
there ? — I could not tell. I was outside. 

5505. Did they make use of any other expressions ? 
—No, sir ; they did not. 

5506. Where are you working ? — At Mitchell’s mill. 

5507. You do not work in the Tea-lane mill ? — No. 

5508. You now live in Mitchell’s-row, up the Crum- 
lin-road ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

5509. You have been working all this time in Mit- 
chell’s mill ? — Yes. 

5510. Is M‘Mullan here ? — No. 

5511. Did the police make inquiry about these 
matters since? — No, sir; they did not. 

5512. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did the police 
‘come that evening ? — Yes ; up to the time I went to bed, 
at ten, the police remained. 

5513. Up to that time had anybody ever called at 
M‘Mullan’s before they desired him to put you out ? — 
Yes ; about the 12th. 

5514. Mi\ Commissioner Smythe . — The 12th of July 
of this year ? — Yes. 

5515. Mr. Purcell — Was that on Sunday evening? 
— No, on Monday, about the 1 2th. 

5516. Then it was the 13th? — I am sure it was on 
Monday evening. 

5517. Did they see M'Mullan ? — Yes. 

5518. Did he put you out ? — No, he did not. 

5519. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Were you a lodger 
at M'Mullan’s ? — Yes. 

5520. Did you pay for your lodging? — Yes. 

5521. Mr. Purcell . — But he put you out this time? 
— No, he did not, it was my own free will to go. 

William William Murphy examined by Mr. O’Rorke. 

5522. Were do you live? — At thirty-four Romford - 
street. 

5523. Is that off the Shankhill-road ? — It is. 

5524. Do you recollect Monday, the 13th of July ? — 
Ido. 

5525. How far do you live from Pound-street? — I 
do not live in the direction; I live off the Shankhill- 
road. 

5526. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Is that totally 
removed from either district? — Yes. 

5527. Mr. O'Rorke Did any party come to your 

house ? — Yes, they did. 

5528. Can you say about the number? — Well, about 
100; a multitude. 

5529. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was that on the 
13th? — Yes; Monday evening. 

5530. Mr. O’Rorke At what hour? — At half-past 

eight. 

5531. Did you see what direction they came from? — 
No ; they were there when I came home. 

5532. “Did they do any thing to your house ?— Yes, 
they did ; there were seven panes broken. 

5533. Did they do any thing to your sister ?— ' Yes, on 
the same night. I was not at home. 

5534. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Are you a Roman 
Catholic ?— Yes. 

5535. Mr. O'Rorhe — Did you see your sister? — 
When I came home she was cut, and bleeding. 

5536. Did that party make use of any expressions ? — 



When I came home at half-past six a crowd was assem- September 
bled in Romford-street, and they were cheering. They 2 2> 1S5 7 - 
took off their hats and cried out, “ To hell with the william 
Pope and Popery.” They gave three cheers, and shouted Murpby. 
that three times. 

5537. Iltfve you an entire house to yourself? — Yes. 

5538. How many have you in family ? — Two sisters, 
my mother, and myself. 

5539. Was your mother in the house that night ? — 

She Avas. 

5540. And your two sisters ? — Yes. 

5541. Was it Avhen you Avere there that the Avindows 
Avere broken ? — It Avas. I was there after that and 

5542. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you see that 
eroAvd ? — I did. 

5543. Did you see them breaking the Avindows ? — I 
did. 

5544. Were there any others in the neighbourhood 
broken ? — There Avas one on each side of us was broken. 

5545. Are they Catholics ? — They are. The Avoman 
that lives opposite — they did not leave her the Avindow 
stanchions. 

5546. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was she a Roman 
Catholic ? — She is ; she had to leave the neighbourhood 
the next day. 

5547. Mr. O’Rorke. — Did. you ever see the town 
constables ? — Yes. 

5548. Did you fee them at the time your house Avas 
wrecked ? — I did, sir. 

5549. Do you know any of them ? — No, sir, I do not. 

One of them is 39, the other 55, 1 think. 

5550. Do I understand you to say that those men 
saAV Avhat Avas going on ? — Yes, sir. 

5551. Can you tell whether they are day or night 
men ? — I do not know exactly ; I think a good lock of 
them are night men. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Is there any difference in 
the uniforms ? 

Mr. Lindsay . — The night men wear heavier coats. 

5552. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Had you an 
opportunity of seeing Avhat sort of coats they had ? — No, 

I Avas at a distance of ten yards. 

5553. Mr. O’Rorke . — Was your sister much injured ? 

— She Avas. Her body, face, and legs, were cut and black. 

She has left us. She is married to a soldier in the 
33th Regiment. She has gone Avith her husband to 
Armagh^ A boy of the name of M ichael Flyn had a gutta 
percha rod, and a chap of the name of William Adair 
told him to give it up, and my sister told him not to 
strike a little child, and he said he Avould knock the 
papish head of her, and my sister was beaten, and two 
Avomen lilted her up and fetched her into Mrs. Church’s. 

Adair came after her, and said he Avould not leave a 
drop of blood in her, and that so long as he would find 
life in her he Avould beat her. 

Mr. Bindon The case was tried at the petty ses- 

sions, and the parties Avere convicted. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was Adair convicted ? 

Mr. Bindon Yes, lie Avas, and sent to gaol. 

5554. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Hoav soon did you 
give information ? — Shortly afterwards. I Avas on busi- 
ness in Donegall-street, and a gentleman asked me 
whether I saw any riot? I said I suav nothing but 
what happened at our door. He asked me to give 
information, and he told me to let it stand until he 
Avould call on me again. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

5555. Are you sure about the date of this transaction ? 

— Yes, I am; it was on Monday evening, the 13th 
of July. 

5556. Did you say that all the dispute arose about 
that gutta percha rod? — Yes. 

,5557. Was that the cause of the beating your sister 
got? — It Avas a dispute between Adair and Mick Flyn. 

He has been since punished for it. 

Mr. O’Rorke proposed to examine Margaret 
Mooney, and said she Avould give the same details as 
Margaret Jane M'Dowell. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Then, Ave will not ex- 
amine her. 
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September William Watson, esq., examined by Mr. O’JRorke. 

22,j£07. 5558. Where do you reside ? — At Sandymount., about 

William a mile from the Exchange, beyond the Botanic gardens. 
Watson, 5559. Do you know Albert-crescent, Brooke-street, 
c3<1- and Quadrant-street? — Yes. 

5560. Are they your property ? — Yes. 

5561. Is it a new property? — I should state that I 
commenced building those houses on one acre and a rood 
of land, that I had for ever. They consist of about 
seventy or eighty houses in Albeit-crescent, Quadrant- 
street, Brooke-street, Watson’s-buildings, Cullintree- 
road. I may say that I merely built them as a specu- 
lation, but, unfortunately for me, they did not turn out 
profitable, from the periodical riots that from time to time 
have taken place. I expected that I would realize seven 
or eight per cent, on my outlay, but owing to these dis- 
turbances I never realized more than four per cent, asyet. 

5562. Is it long since the buildings were completed ? 
— About two years, and I should state, that in Albert- 
crescent alone, owing to the name the locality has, I ex- 
pected that I should get a respectable class of tenants 
in the houses ; but from the fear that respectable people 
have of going into that locality the houses were nearly 
twelve months unoccupied after they were built. 

5563. What sum did you expend on those houses? — 
They cost me nearly £9,000. 

5564. How many houses of yours were injured ? — I 
cannot tell you the number injured, but altogether, I 
suppose there were forty or fifty injured. Forty or fifty 
had the windows broken. There are between seventy 
and eighty altogether. 

5565. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Between forty and 
fifty had serious injury done to them ? — Those in Albert- 
crescent were seriously injured. Those in Quadrant- 
street and Brooke-street partially ; those houses had only 
the doors and the windows broken. 

5566. Mi - . O’Rorke. — Will you tell the amount of in- 
jury'done? — Of eight of the houses which were examined, 
about six had the windows and doors taken out and 
burned ; and I should state also, that I lost eight tenants 
out of Albert-crescent, and eleven out of the other ad- 
jacent houses in Brooke-street and Quadrant-street ; that 
is, the tenants removed out of those houses in con- 
sequence of the injury and damage that was done. 

5567. Mi - . Commissioner Lynch Are you a Roman 

Catholic? — I am. 

5568. Had you ever any personal insult offered, or 
injury done to you? — I never received any. In 1853, 
when I began to build there, there was a partial riot : 
there were about seven or eight houses injured; the 
windows and the do ora were damaged. The amount of the 
damage was only £4 11s.; and, having applied for that to 
the county, I had a great deal of trouble in getting it, and 
I was determined not to ask redress from the county 
again. I expected that the spirit of party would have 
evaporated, and that the place would have become 
quiet, and that the tenants would get leave to reside 
there. I had ninety panes of glass put into the windows 
of those houses, to make the tenants as comfortable as 
I could; but on the following Saturday night the houses 
were wrecked over again. There were 400 panes of 
glass broken. 

5569. I believe you are a Poor Law Guardian ? — Yes, 
for some time ; for about seven years. 

5570. During the time you have been a Poor Law 
Guardian, has there been any discussion of a religious 
nature in which you took a part? — I do not know that 
that had any. thing to do with the case. As Poor Law 
Guardian I constantly endeavoured to do what was right. 

5571. Prior to the 12th of July had you seen proces- 
sions going along the road ? — No ; I had not, 

5572. Did you hear music? — Frequently. There is 
a road called the Old Lisbum-road, and I have frequently, 
in the evenings, seen parties of boys going up it playing 
party tunes and beating drums. One of my daughters is 
particularly nervous ; on one occasion she fainted, in 
consequence of the music, thinking they were coming up 
to my house. For my own part, I am not afraid of any 
thing ; but these party tunes create unpleasantness, 
because there is generally a crowd accompanying the 
bands. I have gone down to the police-office, and requested 
the constabulary to come up, frequently, and they have 



done so, and dispersed them ; and on one or two occasions September 
they have taken the drums from them. 22 ' 185T - 

5573. Have you observed music along the Old Lis- William 

burn-road in particular ? — Yes. Watson, 

5574. Mr. O’Rorke. — Did you hear it on more than esi1 ' 
one occasion ? — Frequently. The parties who play are 
labourers and tradespeople who live out of town. I do 
not think they come from Sandy-row, or that direction ; 
but I think there is a party that alarms everybody by 
coming down with drums and fifes, and I think it is con- 
nected with the Sandy-row party. Mi - . Henderson has 
told me that drams have been taken from them. 

5575. During the riots did you go down to your own 
property? — On the morning after the Tuesday, I saw the 
injury that was done, and got a person to repair it. 

5576. Had you made any representation to the autho- 
rities ? — I do not know whether I did. To do justice 
to Mr. Tracy, from 1853, each successive year from 
that period, I applied to Mi - . Tracy and to Mi - . Lindsay, 
and they gave me every assistance, by placing a number 
of local town police in that district ; and had the police 
exercised the same vigilance in putting down the riots, 
they would not have taken place. Mi - . Tracy and Mr. 

Lindsay always did all hi then - power. On one occasion 
I made an affidavit that I apprehended injury, and Mi - . 

Lindsay had an additional force put on. The year 
before last, the owners of property in the neighbourhood, 
who had not faith hi the local police, got up a petition to 
the Lord Lieutenant, requesting that the station that now 
exists in Durham-street, should be placed hi Albert- 
crescent, so that they might be near the contending 
parties, and prevent rioting sometimes. Boys and girls 
of each party collect there, and the party feeling is so 
excitable, that older people then come out, and then the 
mel6e beghis. If those meethigs were suppressed at first, 
in my ophiion, this state of things woidd not continue. 

The Lord Lieutenant returned that memorial to the 
magistrates, as I heard. 

5577. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — At all events, no 
additional force was provided ? — No. 

5578. Mr. O’Rorke. — Did you, or were you requested 

by any person to use any influence over the Pound-street 
people ? 

5579. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — We cannot re- 
ceive that ; it has nothing to do with our inquiry. 

Mi - . Watson. — The statement I am about to make may 
not be immaterial. On the Saturday night the serious 
riots took place, on the 19tli — Sunday, the 1 9th — when I 
came down I found that the houses which I had repaired 
had all been wrecked. I thought I would go to church. 

I went to St. Malaclii’s, to mass, and a great number of 
the inhabitants flocked round me, and upraided me that 
I did not send aims or ammunition to them to protect 
themselves. I said I hoped there would be no neces- 
sity. Early on Sunday morning there had been a 
great deal of firing of shots. Shots were fired out of the 
loopholed house. The people -were greatly alarmed 
and very much excited. They said that they would 
not only repel the party, but break into Stanley-street, 
and destroy it. Mr. Green stated that he considered 
that the number of the Orange party in Sandy-row was 
greater than that of the opposite party in Cullintree- 
road and the Pound-loaning. I assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that there are ten Catholics for one . of 
the other party ; I know their population is the more 
numerous. I believe Mi - . Lindsay, Mr. Tracy, Mr. 

Magee, and Mr. Clarke were there. There was then 
very great excitement, and they had a great quan- 
tity of aims among them, which were placed in the 
houses. They told me they were, veiy willing to attack 
the Orange party. I did all I could to prevent them. 

I am sure Mi - . Lindsay will say that a number of the 
inhabitants complained that the local police and the 
constabulary trampled them down, and never went over 
to the Sandy-row party, and were always insulting- 
them and putting them down. 'When Mi - . Hunt came, 
he asked, “ Can nothing be done to put these people, 
down ?” I said “ No, I do not know any thing that 
could put the people down ; and if it was not for him, 
the other property in Brooke-street and Quadrant-street 
would have been destroyed.” ■ The magistrates called on 
me, and I said, “ If you endeavour to take the arms at the 
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September other side, and to put down the number of people that 
22 , 1S57. ace congregated on the other side, these people will re- 
ViiTiam tire.” Mr. Clarke and Mr. Magee came and asked me 
Watson, to use my influence with them. I told. them it was of 
no use, unless they went over to the other party and 
took their guns from them. I was surprised at my in- 
fluence with them. I told them for God’s sake to go 
home, and that the magistrates had promised that the 
Sandy-row party should he dispersed. In about half- 
an-hour there was not a single person to be seen. When 
they found that justice was to be done, they immedi- 
ately dispersed. I am sure there was not a dozen in 
the Pound-loaning or Cullintree-road. Mr. Lyons was 
present, and can corroborate my statement. 

5580. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Were any pri- 

soners made ? — There was a man taken at his own door, 
a person of the name of Felix M‘ Anally. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

5581. Had any damage been done to your property 
before Tuesday, the 13th ? — Not that I am aware of. 

5582. You state that Albert-crescent suffered more 
-than either Brooke-street or Quadrant-street ? — Yes. 

5583. May I ask you whether the majority of your 
tenants are Protestants or Roman Catholics ? — The ma- 
jority were Protestants in Albert-crescent ; there were 
only three Catholics. 

5584. And Albert-crescent suffered more than the 
others ? — Yes. In Cullintree-road, Brooke-street, and 
Quadrant-street the tenantry are mixed ; I am not 
aware whether there are a greater number of Protest- 
ants or Roman Catholics. I congratulated myself on 
getting Protestant tenants in Albert-crescent, because 
I thought that would put down the disturbance. There 
are seventeen houses in Albert-crescent, and only three 
Roman Catholics. 

5585. Has there ever- been a difference between you 
and them ? — No. 

5586. Have you a tenant in Albert-crescent named 
Burgess ? — Yes, I think there is. 

5587. Have you a tenant named Dowd ? — Not to 
•my knowledge. Burgess is a Protestant. 

5588. Did you hear- that Burgess’s house was the 
first wrecked ? — If it was, there were only one or two 
panes broken in it ; it was less wrecked than the others. 

5589. Did you not hear that it was the first ? — I am 
not aware of that. I think the cx-owd came down in 
the other direction from Widow Donohue’s house. Bur- 
gess’s house is nearly the last in the Crescent. 

5590. Was it from the same direction as M‘Ilhone’s 
corner? — Yes, that is the way the crowd took. The 
• crowd came down opposite M'Hhone’s comer. Burgess’s 
house is the last but one next the mill. 

5591. Did you go down to your property on Wednes- 
day ? — I did. 

5592. Was there a crowd there then ? — No particular- 
crowd. 

5593. How much damage had been done on that day ? 
— There might have been 300 or 400 panes of glass 
broken. Mr. Birrdon took a note of them. 

5594. Did you sec a crowd there ? — A few crowds 
here and there. 

5595. Were you there between Wednesday and Satur- 
day ? — I do not think I was. 

5596. Did many of the Protestant tenants leave yorr 
subseqrrently to Titesday ? — Not one, but a man named 
Mercer. I tliixrk he anticipated a riot. He did not give 
up the house, but he left it. His wife went to 
Hblyroyd’s. 

5597. Have all your tenants continued there from that 
time to this ? — They did rrot. 

5598. Did they, subsequently to Tuesday the 14th, 
leave the houses? — They did. 

5599. Did many leave? — Eight tenants left Albert- 
crescent, and eleven out of Brooke-street and Quadrant- 
street. 

5600'. Out of the eight in the Crescent were there any 
Roman Catholics? — Two Roman Catholics ; the rest 
were Protestants. Arthur Boyle, a pawnbroker, was 
willing to have gone if he could have removed his 
property. 



5601. You state, that on the subsequent Sunday, you September 
met those persons from the Pound district, at prayers, 22 ■ 18S7 - 
and that they complained to you that they were not pro- william 
tected by the police, and that if they had arms, they Watson, 
would not only protect themselves, but attack the oppo- esq ' 

site party. At that time had a large force of constabu- 
lary and military come down ? — Not at that time. 

5602. Had there been reinforcements up to the 19tli 
of July ? — I am not aware of any increase. Some of the 
constabulary might have been increased. 

5603. Had you reason,, from any information that was 
given to you, to anticipate disturbance on the 12th ? — I 
had not. 

5604. Had you reason to believe the contrary? — I 
had that impression ; because I got such facility from Mr. 

Lindsay in placing the police there, that I felt confident 
that, in their presence, there would be no outbreak or riot. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McLean. 

5605. You say you live on the Malone-road, beyond 
the Botanic Gardens ? — I do. 

5606. You do not mean the Court to believe that you 
live on the road that leads to the country,? — I think Ido. 

5607. Is not your house to the left on a by-road ? — 

No, sir, it is not ; it is on the public thoroughfare. 

5608. Is it not the old road to Mullyward ? — It is. 

5609. Ls not that a place of public resort ? — Trades- 
people go there. 

5610. Have. you heard the drums you. were speaking 
of both before and after Christmas ? — I do not mind. 

5611. Have you not heard drums there at all seasons 
on various occasions? — I have not heard them at all 
seasons of the year. 

5612. Have you heard them at Easter ? — I do not 
think that I have ever heard them except the month be- 
fore July, and the month after. They never go that 
way but that time. They sometimes go past my house 
up the Stranmillis side. 

5613. Mullyward is on the banks of the Lagan? — 

Yes ; the old original Lisbum-road was past Stranmillis. 

The two roads meet at the turnpike. It was on tire old 
Lisbum-road I generally heard the fifes and drams. 

5614. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Are you speaking 
about the bands playing party tunes ? — Yes ; the fifing 
and drumming. 

5615. Mi'. M‘Lean — Do you speak of your own 
knowledge ? — I do. 

5616. What were the times ? — “ Croppies, Lie Down,” 
and the “ Protestant Boys.” I have seen them coming 
past with drums and fifes. 

5617. Now, coming back to the Crescent, you knew 
the neighbourhood before you built there ? — I did. 

5618. After you built, did you endeavour to get Pro- 
testant tenants? — I did. I thought they would keep 
down the disturbance. It was a kind of battle-ground 
for both parties, and I was under the impression that the 
Catholics never were the assailing party, and that the 
Orangemen would not attack Protestants. 

5619. Did you ever see an Orangeman that you knew 
to be such except by vague rumour? — I make every dis- 
tinction between a respectable Protestant or Presbyterian 
and an Orangeman. 

5620. How do you know the difference ? — By the 
character I receive, and what I hear. 

5621. Suppose you were told that such a person was 
an Orangeman, would you believe it ? — Yes, iflsaw him 
with a party of Orangemen, and with emblems, I would. 

I could not be in Belfast thirty or forty years without 
seeing that. I have seen a great number. I saw some 
at Lisburn with orange lilies. 

5622. Your opinion is that every man is an Orange- 
man who has orange lilies ? — I am sure that if I saw a 
man with orange lilies in his hand, on the 12th of July, 

I might imagine him to be an Orangeman. But I do 
not know them, and do not want to know them. 

5623. Suppose I have a few orange lilies in my gar- 
den, would you call me an Orangeman ? — I might not. 

But if I saw you walking on the 12th of July with 
orange lilies, I would say you were one. 

5624. How would you know a Ribbonman? — I do 
not think there are any. They are all put down. 
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«M. 5625. How long is it sines tin! last »•« was trims- 

22, 1857. p 0r ted for ribbonism ? — I heard of such a thing. 
iviiUam V 5626. I-Iow long ago is it ?— I do not remember, 
wso” 5627- His name was Hagan ?_I remember the trial 
£8< l- of a man of that name. 

5608 Was he transported for being a member ol a 
Ribbon'lodge? — I do not know that he was a member 

° f 5629.° Was it in 1854, or 1855 ? — -I believe so. 

5630. Are you a member of the Gun Club:'— -I am not. 
5631 Do you know whether the Gun Club is another 
name for the Ribbon Society ? — I do not think it is. I 
know men connected with it who are not party men. 

5632. Not Orangemen ? — I believe not. It was first 
intended for a Roman Catholic defence club. 

5633. Is there a single Presbyterian or Episcopalian 
a member of it ? — I do not know that there is. 

5634. Do you not know that all the members ol the 
Gun Club are Roman Catholics ?— I believe they are. 

I believe the object of it was that they should have arms 
to defend themselves from Orange aggression. . 

5635. Did you ever know of a Roman Catholic, in 
Belfast, being killed or murdered by the Orangemen. — 

I cannot tax my memory that I did. , 

5636 Was not the object of the Gun Club to shoot 
Protestants?— I believe that the object they had was to 
defend their lives and property. ^ . 

5637. In what way, except to shoot the 1 rotestants . 

If they were assailed they should have arms to protect 

themselves. 

5638. To shoot at them ?— To be sure. 

5639. Do you know the chairman of the Cun Olub f 
I heard his name mentioned. 

56-10. Have you seen their rules and regulations. — 

I think I have ; they were forwarded to me. 

5641. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Have you a copy 
of them ?— I have not. 

5642. Mr. M’Lean .— Could you not get a copy from 
some of your tenants? — There are some, I dare say, in 
Cullin tree- road, that have them. 

5643. Did you ever become a member of the cun 

Club ?— I did not. . . ... 

5644. Is Smithfield a Catholic district ?— I believe it is. 

5645. Do you know where they sat in Smithhelu 
with closed doors ?— I believe they did not sit with 
closed doors. They met there and charged for admission. 

5646. — Have you heard that they would not allow the 
nolice to go in ?• — I have not. 

5647. Do you subscribe to the Gun Club ? — I do not. 

5648. You stated that there are seventeen houses m 
Albert-crescent, and that there were only three Roman 
Catholics, tenants of yours, there ?— That is all. 

5649. How many tenants had you? — 1 think theie 
were sixteen. 

5650. Protestant tenants ? — I did not say that. 

5651. I understand the houses are divided into apart- 
ments ? — Not at all, sir. . , 

5652. You saw a great many people gathered at 
M‘Hhone’s corner ? — I did. 

5653. Will you venture to say that you did not see 

any fire-arms ? — I did not. _ 

5654. Nor hear shots? — Not from the time I left 
church till I returned. It was one o’clock when I left that 

5655. Did you hear shots from the party at M Rhone s . 

— I was not there. , x . , c 

5656. At any time?— I did. I saw shots fired from 

the Sandy-row district. , 

5657. Did you at any time hear shots fired by the 
Pound-loaning party?— Not during my visit there. 

5658. During the present year ?-I have not. ^ 

5659. Did you hear shots fired from M Rhone s 
house ? — No. 

5660. Did you see any arms there?— I here were 
arms plenty in that neighbourhood. 

5661. Do you know that, since the proclamation, the 

arms have been sent out of the Pound in cart-loads ? — 
I never heard. , , . r ,, 

5662. You never heard that they packed off cars full 

of them ? — No. . v „ 

5663. You are not in possession of the secret ?— No. 

5664. Is that the reason you were not returned as 



Poor-Law Guardian this year?— I was lawfully re- 
turned. But for the Orangemen, who changed the 

notices, I should have been a Poor-Law Guardian' stall, wiiiiai 

5665. Then the Orangemen changed the notices?— Watsoi 
I know that Guy had something to do in defeating me. 

5666. Is Guy an Orangeman?— I cannot say; but 
he has the character of it. I do not know it of my own 
knowledge ; I never was a party-man myself. 

5667. Can you name any other person ? — I know a 

son of Mr. Todd’s was another. 

5668. Is Mr. Todd’s son an Orangemen ?— His father 
was ; I do not know whether his son is. The father 

ras a decent 



was a decent man. 

5669. You said the voting papers were altered by 
Orangemen?— I did not say that of my own knowledge, 
but it was told to me. 

5670. Who was your opponent?— Mr. Walker, the 
Commissioner. 

5671. Was John Hamil an opponent of yours? — 1 
believe he was not. 

5672. Is he a Roman Catholic ? — He has that name, 

and I believe he is. _ 

5673. Did the Orangemen support John Hamil? — 

They did. v 

■5674. Is HR. Murney a Roman Catholic? — xes. 

5675. Did the Orangemen vote for him? — I believe 

they did. They voted for Murney and Walker, for the 
purpose of putting me out. Walker is allowed to be a 
great Conservative. I do not think that Guy or Todd 
had a vote. „ . 

5676. Then they put you out? — I do not know that 
they put me out; for, I think, if there had been an 
inquiry I should have had a majority of votes. _ 

5677. Will you say that you were not rejected by 
your fellow-townsmen in consequence of your bigotry 
and intolerance ? — I do not believe that is the truth. 

5678. Will you say you are not a bigot? — I am as 
strong in the faith as any man. 

5679. Mr. Hamil is a Catholic, but not so strong in 
the faith as you are?— I do not know that. I do not 
think that had any bearing on the election. Mr. Hamil 
is a Catholic, but he is a Conservative in all his actions. 

5680. That is, he does not make violent speeches ?— 

I never did any thing at the board that I am ashamed of. 

James M'Kitterich examined by Mr. Commissioner 

Lynch. terick. 

5681. Have you the letter referred to by Mr. O’Rorke ? 

—I have searched in Mr. Lindsay’s papers and my own 
and I cannot find it. „ • _ 

5682. Is the letter lost ?— It cannot be found, it was 
an anonymous letter. It merely referred to some dis- 
putes between neighbours. 

5683. Did you give it to Mr. Lindsay?— I dul. 

5684. Mr. Lindsay, do you know any thing of the 
letter?— I do not. 

5685. Do you know any thing of the contents ot it. 

—A woman wrote the entire of it, charging some person 
with being a Ribbonman, and warning him to look out 
on the 12th of July. 

Mr O’Rorke . — I could tell you what it was : it was 
written to Mr. Allen, the owner of the property ; Mr. 

Allen had sold it to Mr. Smyth, and the letter told him 
to remove Smith out of the house at once, or it would 
be wrecked on the 12th of July. I can prove the con- 
tents of it. 

Anne Kelly examined by Mr. Rea. Anne. 

5686. What business do you work at ?— In a mill. 

5687. Do you recollect any thing happening on the 
9th of July? — I mind, on the 9th of July, at Mr. 
Grimshaw’s mill, something happening. 

5688. At what hour of the day ? — After six o clock. 

I was coming from my work ; a little girl struck my 
sister and pushed me off the kerb-stone. I heard them 
call us “ Papish bitches.” 

5689. How many were they ? — I cannot say. 

Anne Sharpe examined by Mr. O’Rorke. Anno ^ 

5690. Where do you live? — In Irving-street. 

5691. Do you recollect the 11th of July? — Yes. 
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-{September 5692. Where did you live then?— In Irving-street, 
•22, 1957. a t the same place. 

5693. Were you at the funeral on the 1.1th of July 

Sharpe. which the two clergymen mentioned? — -No, sir. 

5694. Did you pass through Sandy-row? — I came 
down the Lisburn-road. 

5695. Did you see a crowd of people? — Yes, sir; I 
■did. 

5696. Where did you see them? — At the Salt-water 
bridge. 

5697. Were they doing or saying any thing? — Yes, 
sir ; they were cheering and shouting. 

5698. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — At what horn-? — 
Between five and six in the evening. 

5699. Mr. O'Rorke Did you see any constables ? 

Yes ; three or four on the bridge. 

5700. Of the local police? — Yes. 

5701. Did they make any attempt to disperse the 
crowd? — No; they were talking to the men on the 
bridge. 

5702. Did any thing happen then ? — No, sir; I heard 
a drum beat, and then the playing of music. 

5703. Was that on the 11th? — Yes. 

5704. On Saturday? — Yes. 

5705. Did you hear any expressions that you recol- 
lect? No; they were so far off, that I could not hear 

what they were saying. 

5706. Do you recollect the 1 3th or 14tli? — Yes ; I do. 

5707. What do you recollect on those days ? — On the 
13th I was coming to my work, at six in the morning, 
either on the 13th or the 14th, and on the bridge I saw 
two little girls walking at this side of Albert-place. 
The crowd was in Leeds-street, and I saw two constables 
on the side-path talking to some men. The two little 
girls were coming from the Pound, and somebody 
shouted to the constables to chase them off the side- 
path, and the two came forward and chased them off the 
side-path. 

5708. Did they say any thing? — They called them 
two little Papishes. 

5709. Did the constables chase them off the street? 
— Yes, I am sure they did. 

5710. Were the people and the constables talking 
or making a noise ? — They were cheering and shouting. 
I heard them shouting “To hell with Mullan’s corner.” 

5711. Do you work in the mill? — Yes ; in Grim- 
sliaw’s mill. 

5712. Were you assaulted on Wednesday, the 9tli? — 
Yes. 

571 3. Were you with the girls that spoke of it before ? 
—Yes. 

5714. Did you inform the police? — I went to one of 
the constables. He told me to go to hell. My hand 
was cut, and I showed it to the constable, and he told 
me to go to hell, or he would take me down to the office. 
He was a policeman, one of Serjeant Henderson’s men. 

5715. Had he a gun ? — He hit me with his gun, and 
pushed me off the side-path. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

5716. Are there any Protestant girls that work in 
the same factory ? — Yes. 

5717. Is there any quarrelling? — I never knew any 
quarrelling. 

Michael Michael M‘Cristal examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

5718. Where do you live? — At 60, Kent-street. 

5719. Were you on the quay on the 6th of Septem- 
ber ? — I was, sir. 

5720. Did any people come up to you? — Yes; one 

5721. Did he come alone or out of the mob? — He 
came alone ; but he called three others to come to his 
assistance. 

5722. Had he any thing in his hand ? — A large stick. 

5723. Had the others? — Large sticks each. 

5724. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — At what hour ? — 
A quarter past four. 

5725. Mr. O'Rorke . — What part of the quay? — 
Opposite Hill Charley’s office; 

5726. On Donegall-quav? — Yes. 



5727. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Is that near the September 

Custom House ? — Further down. 2 2 < 13s 7 - 

5728. Mr. O'Rorke Did either of them say any jncimei 

thing?— That man asked me, “Were you one of the Jl'Cristal. 
party that were running.” He then called to the other 

three. They then asked me was I a Roman Catholic. 

I said I was. He then told me to go on. I went on, 
and turned round, and he struck me with a large stick, 
and split my nose. I then made forward, arid he struck 
me with an iron bar, and I got a cut across the chin, 
and was cut in the arm and breast. 

5729. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Who struck you 
on the neck? — I cannot tell. I was senseless when I 
got the blow. I cannot tell whether it was given with 
a knife or not. It gave me a clean cut in the chin. My 
head was cut. The doctor was afraid of inflammation 
on the brain. Di\ Heeny attended me. 

5730. Were you doing any thing ? — No ; I was walk- 
ing along the quay. 

5731. Had you given them any provocation? — Not in 
the least. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

5732. How far is Kent-street from where this oc- 
curred? — It is at the upper end of the town, about 
•North-street, below Carrick-hill and John-street. 

5733. What is your employment ? — I am a tobacco 
spinner. 

5734. What time did you leave your work that day ? 

— I had just come from chapel. 

5735. Where were you at chapel ? — At the chapel in 
Donegall-street. I went in the direction of the quay 
at about two o’clock. 

5736. Had you heard that there was to be preaching? 

— Yes. 

5737. Was that on the 6th of September? — Yes ; I 
heard that there was to be preaching there. 

5738. Did you hear that any people from Pound-street 
district were to be there? — No, I did not. 

5739. Did you hear that there were to be any Roman 
Catholics there? — I did not. 

5740. Did you expect that there was to be a disturb- 
ance ? — I thought there would be some excitement. 

5741. And you walked down to see it? — I walked 
below that, down at Dunbar’s dock. 

5742. At what hour was the preaching fixed for ? — 

It is generally about four o’clock. 

5743. You came up in that direction about that hour? 

— Just so. 

5744. Was there a crowd there when you came up ? 
—There was a crowd at the Ballast Office. 

5745. Was there any rioting going on ? — None, where 
I was. 

5746. Did you see rioting going on at the Harbour 
office? — No; I came from the Harbour office to the 
Custom House. 

5747. Were any people running?— No ; there were 
not. 

5748. Was there any person except those men ? — 

Yes ; there were several along the quay walking. 

5749. Did you see where the preaching was? — I 
passed that way. 

5750. At that time, was there preaching going on? 

— I think there was. There was a great crowd. 

5751 . Did you hear any observation made ? — I heard 
no observation. I heard a noise. 

5752. Was it shouting? — Yes. 

5753. Was it groaning? — No; I heard no groaning. 

5754. You did not- see any persons running away ? — 

I saw those men coming forward. 

5755. Were you running ? — I was not. 

5756. Did any thing further take place between you 
and these persons, but what you mentioned? — No. 

5757. Did you make any remark to them ? — No. 

5758. Do you know those men ? — Yes ; I know one 
of them. 

5759. Did you inform any magistrate of the trans- 
action ? — Yes. ' 

5760. Was lie convicted? — No; the case was sent to 
the sessions, and I have to appear against him at the 
sessions. 
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September Mr. Purcell.— Do you think it right, sir, that such 

22 ^ 1857 . ev idence as this should be given, which is likely to pre- 
Michaci judice a man who is to be tried - 

M'Cristai. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — All we are dealmg with 
are these acts committed in public. I have done all I 
could to prevent such evidence of individual assaults 
being given. 

Catherine Catherine Cosgrave examined by Mr. Rea. 

Cosgrove. 5751 . Where do you live ? — In Irving-street. 

5762. Do you work in Kean’s mill ? — Yes. 

5763. Do you recollect coming from a funeral on the 
11th of July? — Yes. 

5764. From Friar’s bush ? — Yes. 

5765. Did you meet a crowd? — Yes. 

5766. How many were in the crowd ? — I cannot say. 

5767. Were there 100 ? — There were above 100. 



5768. Where was it ? — On the Malone-road. 

5769. At what hour ?— I cannot directly say ; I think 
it was about eight o’clock. We were at the funeral 
about six. 

5770. Was it between Belfast and the burying-ground 
that you met the crowd ? — Just at the other side of the 
road, as you come up to the Catholic burying-ground. 

5771. Had they musical instruments? — They had 
fifes and drums, and they were beating the drums when 
they were coming down. 

5772. Did you see any colours?— I saw orange rib- 
bons and blue ribbons. 

5773. Were they close to the Botanic Garden ? — Yes. 

5774. Did you see any police? — No; I did not see 
any till we came down to the barrack. 

5775. Did you hear them playing any tunes ? — Yes, 
I did ; but I cannot say what they were playing. 



Septemb-.r 

Catherine 

Cosgrave. 



NINTH DAY. 



September 
23 , 1857 . 

The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

Mary Anno Mary Anne Tynan examined by Mr. Rea. 

Tynan. 5775 . Where did you work in July ?— At the Pound 
mill. 

5777. Did you live in Sandy-row in July?— 

5778. Why did you leave Sandy-row? — Because the 
children going to the mill called me “Papish,” and said 
they would beat me. I got afraid of them, and left 
Sandy-row in consequence. 

5779. On the 1st of August do you recollect stand- 
ing at M‘Ilhone’s corner? — Yes, at six o’clock in the 
evening. 

5780. What were you doing ? — I was eating goose- 
berries out of my lap. 

5781. Did you see a man coming from Stanley- 

street? — Yes. _ . 

5782. How was he coming ? — He was coming on Ins 

knees. One of his hands was on the ground, the other 
was under his coat. ; 

5783. How was lie dressed? — He had on molesldn 
trowsers, a blue vest, a black coat, and a black cap. 
When he came to the end of the street, he raised him- 
self straight upon his knees, and when he rose on his 
knees, the sight left my eyes. 

5784. Before he rose 011 his knees did you see any 

tiling ? I only saw one of his hands under liis coat. 

lie fired a shot. I then went on a good bit and then 
fell. The shot struck me in the right eye. 

5785. How far was he from you? — About three 
yards. 

5786. Have you completely lost the sight of your 
right eye? — Yes, I have. 

5787. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was there any 
crowd collected at that time?— No, sir; but there was 
a crowd gathered through the Loaney. 

5788. Are you a Roman Catholic ? — Yes. 

5789. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Was there any 
shot, or slug, or bullet found? — I do not know. lie 
shot at me ; I ran a good bit and then I fell. 

5790. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Had shots been 
fired that day before they fired at you ? — Yes, sir, there 
was a shot fired. 

5791. Mr .Purcell. — I have not a question to ask 
this witness. It appears pretty clear that she was shot 
in the eye, poor creature. I will just ask one question : 
Was any person taken up for the injury ? — No, not up 
to the present time. 

5792. Mr. M l Lean — Did you know the man ? — No. 

5793. Where was he standing? — He was coming 
towards me, walking on his knees, walking like a child. 

5794. Did you see him on his feet at all? — No. 

5795. He was creeping, and he got up on his knees 
and fired the shot ? — Yes. 



September 
23 , 1857 . 

5796. Where were you then? — I was then standing Mnry Anne 

at MTlhone’s corner. Tynan. 

5797. Was there a crowd there ? — No. The crowd 
was a good bit from the comer. 

5798. How far was the crowd? — In the Pound. 

5799. Had they been doing any thing ? — Not that I 

' 5800. How long were you there? — Five minutes. 

5801. You were eating gooseberries out of your lap ? 

— I went to MTlhone’s corner to buy .gooseberries. 

MTlhone does not sell them. 

5802. Did you hear firing from MTlhone’s? — No. 

5803. At any time? — No. 

5804. How far did you live from MTlhone’s ? — About 
three yards. 

5805. Did you ever hear a shot at MTlhone’s from 
the 12th of July to the present time? — No, I did. not. 

5806. Nor never saw stones thrown ? — No, sir. 

5807. From MTlhone’s corner? — No ; but I heard of 
them from the Loaning. 

5808. Mr. Falkiner .— I want to know whether the 
man was only three yards from MTlhone’s corner when 
he fired ? — Yes. 

John Rice examined by Mr. O’Rorhe. John Rice. 

5809. Where do you live? — In Durham-street. 

5810. What business do you follow? — Driving a car. 

5811. Do you recollect the 12th of July last? — I do, 
sir. 

5812. Did any person apply to you to take them any- 
where? — They did. 

5813. Who were they ? — Two of the night watch, 
and some other gentleman. 

5814. That is of the municipal police force ? — Yes. 

5815. Do you know the names of either of those night 
police ? — I know the name of one. 

5816. What is his name? — Samuel Donaldson. 

5817. How were they dressed? — They were dressed 
in their working apparel. 

5818. Plainclothes? — Yes. 

5819. They had not their municipal clothes on? — 

No, sir. 

5820. Had they any persons with them ?— Yes ; they 
had three women. 



5821. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — There was one 
gentleman with them, you say ? — Yes, sir. 

5822. Mi-. O’Rorke . — Did you know the gentleman? 




eight-mile stone on the Crumlin-road. 

5824. Did you turn there? — I did. 

5825. Did you stop there ? — I turned off the road, 
about ten perches, to a farm-house, where we stopped 
about an hour and a-half. 

5826. Was it a public-house? — It was not. 



Wednesday, 23rd September, 1857. 
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kmher 5827. Where did they go ? — They left the house about 
23, 1S57. ten minutes, and then came back and told me to put 
— : the harness on the mare, which I did. 

John Rice. 5828. Did they get on the car? — The three women 
got on the car, and I drove them to a public-house on 
the old road, where the men were. There were a great 
number of people at the public-house. 

5829. What land of people? — I think they were 
Orangemen. 

5830. Had they any flags? — There was. They had 
sashes. 

5831. Any music? — There was. 

5832. Can you tell the number of flags ? — I cannot, 
for they were beyond them all. 

5833. About how many? — I cannot tell. 

5834. Did you see more than one? — More than six. 

5835. Was there music? — There was. 

5836. Could you tell how many drums and fifes 
played? — Well, I cannot; but there was more than one. 

5837. Before you left the house to go up to the public- 
house, did you see the two constables put any thing 
on them ? — I did not. 

5838. When you got to the public-house, did you see 
them put on any thing ? — I do not know. They had 
something on them. 

5839. What had they on ? — One of them had a sash. 

5840. An orange sash? — Yes. 

5841. Mi‘. Commissioner Smytlie . — Which of them 
had on the sash ? — It was the other man whose name I 
do not know. 

5842. Mr. O’Rorke Did you see Donaldson do any 

thing ? — I did ; I saw him beat the dram. 

5843. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Where ? — On the 
road, along -with the rest. 

5844. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — What is the 
name of the person who keeps the public-house ? — I do 
not know. 

5845. Was there no sign, over the door? — There was, 
but I did not take notice of it. 

5846. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did they march ? — They did; 
and I followed them for about a mile and a-half. 

5847. Mi-. Commissioner Lynch — Where did they 
go to ? — Towards Dundrod. 

5848. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — What time of the 
day was this ? — It was about ten o’clock when we left 
Belfast, and it would take two hours to go there, and 
we stopped an hour and more. 

5849. Then it was about half-past one or two ? — Yes. 

5850. Mr. O’Rorke . — Did one of the constables take 
any thing out of the well of the car ? — I seen them take 
something out of the well of the car ; I do not know what 
it was. 

5851. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Which of them 
took it out ? — It was the man whose name I did not know. 
I drove the constables back to Belfast. We arrived there 
about half-past seven o’clock in the evening. 

5852. What religion are you? — I am a Catholic, sir. 

5853. Were you on the stand when they employed 

you ? I was not. I was at the house, and they came to 

the house to me. We have stabling for more horses than 
we have ourselves, and they came for another man, who 
was not there at the time. His name is Haughey. 

5854. Was no expression made use of by them along 
the road ? — No. 

5855. Did you bring them back to Belfast ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mi-. Purcell. 

5856. Where did they take you up? — In Durliam- 
street. 

5 85 7. Did you know the two men that employed you ? 
—I did not. I know one of them. 

5858. You know Donaldson? — Yes. 

5859. Did you know him to be a constable ? — l r es. 

5860. What hour in the morning was it? — Between 
nine and ten. 

5861. Had they any colours when you took them 
up ? — They had not. 

5862. What time did you reach the public-house ? — I 
cannot say. 

5863. How long did it take you to drive them there ? 
— It took two hours. Starting between nine and ten, 
that would leave me there about twelve. 



5864. Up to that, none of the men had colours ? — September 

They had not. 2 8 » 185 7 - 

5865. They went into the public-house ? — No ; they j 0 ) ln 
went into the farm-house. 

5866. You went to the public-house ? — I was at the 
farm-house. 

5867. Were there any persons about the farm-house? 

— There was not. The farm-house was about two fields 
across, on the roadside. 

5868. Did you see flags in the field? — I saw flags on 
the road at the public-house when I was at the farm- 
house. 

5869. Was this on Sunday morning ? — It was not. 

5870. What morning was it? — It was on Monday, I 
think, to the best of my knowledge. 

5871. Or on a Tuesday? — I think it was on Monday. 

5872. You are clear that it was not on Sunday? — I 
am. I think it was on Monday. 

5873. There were no crowds on the road that day, 
except where these parties were? — There was not. 

5874. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Was it on Monday 

that the scenes you have described took place ? — Yes, sir. 

5875. Mr. Purcell Was it on the 12th? — No; it 

was on the day they walked. To the best of my know- 
ledge, it was on Monday. 

5876. Was it in July at all?— It was. 

5877. Was it on the 20th July — the 20th was on 
Monday ? — No ; I am sure it was not on the 20th. 

5878. What- Monday in July was it? — It was the 
first Monday after the 12th. 

5879. Why did you say at first, that it was on the 
12th? — I think the 12th was Sunday. 

5880. Then it was not on Sunday ? — It was not. 

5881 . Did you see them put the orange scarf into the 
car ? — I did not know it was in the car. 

5882. How could it have been put in ? — I did not see 
it put there. They were putting other articles into the car. 

5883. You came into town at seven o’clock? — Yes. 

5884. When they were driving back had they any 
colours ? — No, sir ; none along the road. 

5885. They walked about a mile? — About a mile and 
a-half. 

5886. You live in Durham-street? — Yes. 

5887. Is that a Protestant district? — There are some 
of both parties in it. 

5888. Had you known the constables long ? — No, sir. 

5889. How long before? — Two or three months. 

5890. Were you ever in then- houses ? — No. 

5891. You saw one of them on duty? — Yes ; Donaldson. 

5892. You say that that was a public road? — Y'es. 

5893. The Old Crumlin-road ? — Y'es. 

5894. How many were there? — About fifty. 

5895. Marching in procession ? — Y'es. 

5896. With drams and fifes ? — With drums and fifes. 

5897. Any fire-arms ? — Not that I saw ; but I heard 
plenty of reports. 

5898. Then it was quite possible that they could have 
guns, and you not see them ? — They could carry pistols. 

5899. Were they reports of guns or pistols ? — Pistols. 

5900. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you hear the 
reports from the crowd of fifty ? — Yes. 

5901. Mr. M‘Lean Did you see the smoke?- — Yes. 

5902. Did you see the flashes ? — No flashes. 

5903. When you heard the reports, did you look hi 
the direction from which they came — Yes. 

5904. What did they come from ? — They came from 
a pistol or gun. 

5905. Were the guns fired by the first man, or the 
body ? — I cannot tell. 

5906. It may have been from the last man ? — It was 
not, for I was near the last man. 

5907. Is your horse a young one ? — She is not very 
old ; she was not star-tied by the report. I am a Roman 
Catholic, and I was not afraid. Sometimes the Orange- 
men injure people, but they never injured me, though I 
live among them. 

5908. Who did you first tell this story to ? — I first 
told this story to Mr. O’Rorke. No one told me to go 
to him to tell the story. 

5909. Whether is your spleen directed against the 

Orangemen or against the local force? 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — You should not ask that. 
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COMMISSION OF INQUIRY, BELFAST RIOTS. 



September Mr. Comm issioner Smyth e . — The “spleen” is assumed 

23^1857. fjy y 0 U. 

John Rice. 5910. Mr. M i Lean . — When no person sent you to 
Mr. O’Rorke, did you go to him for the purpose of giving- 
evidence against the local force, or against the Orange- 
men ? — I was summoned here. 

5911. Who summoned you? — Here is the summons. 

Mr. Purcell . — I was not aware that the Commis-. 

sioners had issued any summonses. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — We have not authorized 
any to be issued. 

Mr. Purcell . — It should be distinctly understood that 
they are forgeries. I will hand this (the quasi summons) 
in. I will hand it to the Commissioners. It has come 
into my possession. There should be some expression 
of opinion on the part of the Commissioners, with 
reference to the use of their names in the alleged sum- 
mons. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Our names are not 
used. 

Mr. O'Rorhe I applied for summonses early in the 

inquiry — at its commencement. I told the Commis- 
sioners, yesterday, and on another occasion, that import- 
ant witnesses were keeping back, either from unwilling- 
ness or from actual fear. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch .— I already stated that, if 
it were intimated to the Court that the granting of 
summonses would aid in bringing parties forward as 
witnesses, who could give material evidence, we would 
be ready to accede to an application for summonses. 
Up to the present, we have not granted any summonses. 
Some witnesses’ names have been handed in to us, but 
we waited to sec how far the parties on either side 
would be able to produce important witnesses before 
granting a summons. We will make a statement in 
the evidence, that this summons was furnished to the 
witness, and that the Commissioners had given no 
authority to issue it. 

Mr. O'Rorhe . — None whatever. I did it on my own 
authority. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe — It is signed by the Clerk 
of the Crown. 

Mr. Purcell . — Your names are to it. 

Mr. ORorke It is not signed by them. It has 

merely the signature “Walter Bourne.” 

Cross-examination of witness resumed by Mr. M'Lcan. 

5912. You did not tell this story to any person until 
you told it to Mr. O’Rorke ? — No. 

5913. When did you first tell it? — This day. 

5914. In court? — Yes. 

5915. Did you not tell it last night? — No. 

5916. Then you did goto his office last night? — I 
did not. 

5917. What time did you get the summons? — Last 
night. 

5918. You never told it to any body till you told it 
to Mr. O’Rorke this morning? — No, sir; I was not 
asked to come by any one ; I was summoned, and I did 
not refuse to tell. 

5919. Do you think the constables told it? — I do 
not. 

5920. You are certain you did not tell it to any one ? 
— I did not. 

5921. You did not make a complaint to the police 
Commissioners? — I did not. It is not telling me ten 
shillings to-day that I came here. 

5922. Do you mean to say that you never told it to 
your wife ? — I have not got such a tiling. 

5923. Where do you live ? — In my own house ; my 
father keeps house for me. I did not tell him of this. 

John John Smyth, esq., examined by Mr. O'Rorhe. 

Smytli, esq. 

5924. Are you a medical man ? — I am called a medi- 
cal man, but I do not now follow the medical profession. 
I am a retired surgeon of the Honourable East India 
Company’s service. 

5925. Are you the owner of properly in Durham-street' 
and Telford-street ? — I am ; I purchased that property 
from Mi - . Allen. 



5926. Was there a tenant in that property called September 

Smith when you purchased it? — To the best of my 2 3, IS- ' 7 - 
belief, there was. After I purchased it, Mi - Allen was j 0 i m 
kind enough to hand me a letter. Sinyth, esq. 

5927. When was it ? — In June of this year. 

. 5928. Tell me the contents of that letter, as you can 
recollect it ? — It was addressed to Mr. Allen, advising 
him — I cannot be quite specific, or. bear in mind every 
■word — calling on Mr. Allen to eject a man called Smith 
(I believe John Smith is his name), on account of being 
a Ribbonman — a master, or secretary, to the best of my 
recollection, of a Ribbon lodge ; that he was the first to 
wreck (or words to that effect) Dr. Morgan’s meeting- 
house, at the time of the election ; that he had to fly 
from Liverpool, to the best of my recollection, on 
account of belonging to that society; and that he 
would come in for a share of the wrecking, or words 
to that effect, on the 12th July. 

5929. What did you do with that letter ?-—Wlxen I 
got that letter, I found out where Smith lived, and 
went to him, and examined him, and ask eel him if he 
belonged to that society. After getting his assurance 
that he did not, I assured him that I would protect 
him, and carried the leiter to the police. 

5930. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Have you given 
the contents of that letter as you recollect them ? — There 
was more, but I have given all that I recollect. 

5931. Mr. O'Rorhe. — So far as you recollect 
have you given the contents of that letter ? — I am sure 
there were in the letter words to the effect that if 
Smith did not leave the house, he would come in for his 
share of the wrecking on the 12th July. 

5932. Have you a tenant named Alexander Boyd? 

— I believe I have a tenant named Alexander Boyd, of 
22, Tclfoi d-street. I got this letter [a letter handed 
to witness] either from him or his wife. Having seen 
the first letter, and looking at this one, I have not the 
smallest doubt that the first, letter was written by the 
same hand that wrote this. I gave this letter to a man 
named M'Kittrick, in the police office ; and, before I 
had said any thing to him, he said this was the same 
handwriting as in the first letter. 

5933. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Do you know a 
person named M‘Kee ?— Mrs. M‘Kee I saw more than 
once or twice; she was my tenant, living in the house 
next to Smith. 

5934. Mr. O'Rorhe. — Did you eject Mrs. M‘Kee ? — 

Mrs. M‘Kee was to be ejected about that time, or after 
that — it was before that last letter was received. At least, 
she was to be ejected at the advice of my agent, and 
according to my own opinion of what was prudent ; 
but if, after making proper inquiry from all pai ties, and 
on turning the matter over in my own mind, I thought I 
had been wrongly informed about her, I was anxious that 
she should not be ejected. She was obnoxious to her 
neighbours ; and, moreovex - , she had broken the sanitary 
laws, by keeping the place in an impure state. 

5935. Who is your agent ? — My agent is, nominally, 

Mr. Dargan, but it is a young man named Scott who 
acts. 

Cx - oss-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

5936. The first letter had no name attached? — No, 
unless it may have been signed “ A Friend.” It was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Allen. I am quite sure it was not signed 
“ An Enemy.” I cannot swear nor declare positively that 
it was signed “ A Friend,” but I imagine that it was. 

The fix-st letter was a short one ; an absti - act of the long 
one that I got fx - om Boyd. I am incliixed to think that 
the first letter bore no date. 

5937. When was it received ? — I believe it was re- 
ceived about the end of June. 

5938. To the best of your recollection the letter which 

is not produced bore no date?— This letter now produced 

bears date the 6th of Jidy. The other I received a short 
time before it. I believe it must have been in J une, be- 
cause I was preparing to go to Scotland. 

Mr. O'Rorhe proposed to call Smith, to prove that 
the allegation of his being a Ribbonman was untrue, and 
that he was not at the wrecking of Dr. Morgan’s church. 

Mr. Commissioxxer Lynch. — We will not receive evi- 
dence of that nature. 
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S i t- -tier James M‘Kenna examined by Mr. Rea. 

- 3 ' 185 7 - 5939. What is your name ? — James M'Kenna. 

James 594-0. How old are you ? — Fifteen years of age. 

H'Kenno. 5941. Where do you live ? — 23, Mary- street. 

5942. Are you a Roman Catholic? — Yes. 

5943. Do you recollect the.niglit of the 14th of July? 
— Yes. 

5944. Were you at the meeting-house off the Falls- 
road? — Yes, I was. 

- 5945. Did you see a crowd there ? — Yes. 

5946. About how many were there ? — About 100. I 
heard them saying that they would wreck every Popish’s 
house in Mary-street. 

5947. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — At what hour was 
that? — At about eight or nine in the evening. 

5948. Mr. Rea . — Is Bogan-street far from that ? — It 
is not. I saw another crowd off Bogan-street, about 
ten o’clock. 

5949. How many were in it ? — Upwards of 200. 

5950. Did you hear them say any thing ? — No, sir, I 
did not. I saw them throwing stones at persons going by. 

5951. Were you in Mary-street afterwards ? — I was in 
Mary-street about half-past nine o’clock, or near to ten 
o’clock. 

5952. Was there any crowd in Mary-street when you 
were there ? — No, sir ; there came a lot there and threw 
some stones, and ran away again. There were about 
twenty in that lot. That was about one hour after I 
heard the crowd say that they would wreck Mary-street. 

5953. Do you know the name of the persons whose 
houses were wrecked ? — Patrick Henry and Patrick 
Macrory’s houses were wrecked. Macrory’s house is in 
Lemon-street, at the corner of Mary-street. Felix 
Conway’s house was wrecked ; it i3 in Lemon-street. 
There were three panes broken in my mother’s house. 

5954. Arc they all Catholics? — They are all Catholics. 

5955. Did the dragoons come up ?— The crowd came 
and clodded a good many stones ; then the dragoons 
came up, and they all ran away. The dragoons went 
away in about half-an-liour. After the dragoons had 
gone away, the crowd came back, and wrecked the 
houses out. They wrecked part of our house, and Henry’s 
and ConWay’s. At the corner of Lemon-street, I saw a 
man come up with a gun and fire up Mary-street ; and 
there was a woman standing at the corner of Peel- 
street, and some pickles of shot went into her face. Her 
name was Mrs. Burkitt. 

5956. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did you see her 
afterwards ? — Yes ; her face was not cut, but there were 
some pickles of shot went into her eye. You could not 
see them, but you could sec where they had gone in. 

5957. Mr. Rea . — How far was she from the man 
when he fired the gun ? — About a hundred yards, per- 
haps not so much. 

5958. After the Roman Catholic houses were wrecked, 
did you see them wrecking any house ? — Not that night; 
but the next night some Roman Catholics wrecked some 
houses in Lemon-street. 

5959. Was that after the wrecking was done by the 
Protestant mob ? — Yes. 

5960. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — The next night, 
Wednesday ? — Yes. 

5961. How many houses did they wreck ? — Five 
houses, I think. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

5962. You live in Mary-street? — Yes. 

5963. How long have you been living there? — Nearly 
two years. 

5964. Are there many Roman Catholics there ? — 
Nearly all. 

5965. Are there many Protestants ?— Not many. 

5966. There are some? — Yes. 

5967. What hour was it that you saw the crowd at the 
meeting-house in the Falls-road ?— Eight o’clock, or after. 

5968. Was the meeting-house open ? — No, sir, it 
was not. 

5969. Did they seem to be coming out of it? — They 
seemed to be standing at the side of the meeting house, 
talking all together. 

5970. How many did you see there ?— About 100. 



5971. What brought you there?— I went down to- September 
wards the fields. I usually go down there every night. 2 3, 1S5 7 ~ 

5972. Were you by yourself? — Yes, sir. James 

5973. Were you in the crowd? — No, sir; I went M'Kcnns. 
past it. 

5974. Did they see you? — I think they did. 

5975. .Was it light?— No; there was little light at 
eight o’clock. 

5976. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Had there been 
prayers in the meeting house that evening? — No, sir ; 

I did not see it. 

5977. Mr. Purcell . — There was little light at the 
time, could you watch them? — Yes, sir. 

5978. Could you see their faces ? — Yes. 

5979. Could you notice the colour of their hair? — I 
do not know. 

59S0. Do you think they saw you ? — I do not know. 

5981. Is not the meeting-house a good ,way from 
Mary-street? — About three times the length of this 
court-house. 

5982. Is it not six times that length ? — No, sir, it is 
not. 

5983. How long did you stay, when you heard what 
the crowd was saying ?— I did not stay more than a 
quarter of an hour. 

5984. Did the crowd remain all that time? — They 
did. 

5985. Where did you go when you left it ? — Up to 
our own house. The crowd went up to the corner of 
Bogan-street, up to Hull’s mill. It was about half-past 
nine when the crowd of twenty came into Mary-street. 

5986. Was it then that the houses of Henry and 
M'Orory were attacked ? — They were not attacked at 
that time. 

5987. Are they in Bogan-street still ? — -Yes. 

5958. Are they here? — Yes. 

5959. Is Mrs. Burkitt here? — No, sir. 

5990. Where is she? — She lives at the corner of 
Mary-street and Peel-street. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

5991. Were you ever in a police court? — I was. 

5992. What evidence did you give there ? — About 
one little boy stabbing another. 

5993. Was it this July? — No. 

5994. What day was the 14th of July ? — Tuesday. 

5995. What day of the month is this ? — I do not 

5996. What day of the week is it ? — Wednesday. 

5997. What day was the 19tli of July? — I am not 
perfectly sure. 

5998. How many houses are there in Lemon-street? 

— I do not know. 

5999. Are there forty? — No, there are not. 

6000. IIow many were wrecked? — There were five 
or six houses wrecked. 

6001. Do you know whether thirty-nine Protestant 
houses were wrecked there ? — I am sure there were not. 

6002. If a gentleman said there were, would it be 
untrue? — It would. I saw the houses. There were 
about four wrecked in Mary-street, and one in the Falls- 
road. 

6003. Is it in Sandy-row ? — It is not. 

6004. Is it in the Pound ? — It is above the Pound. 

John Smyth , esq., was re-called and examined by Mr. ^ n th es 

Purcell as to the letters ; the subject of his pre- ray ' cs<1 

vious examination. 

The first letter I got was anonymous, and, I believe, 
it had not the word friend. The second letter had no 
name to it. It concluded, “ I remain your obedient 
friend and acquaintance.” It did not conclude with the 
word “ friend,” but it had the word friend on it. 

6005. Y'ou say that on comparing the letter the 
handwriting of both appeared to be the same? — Yes. 

6006. Can you say whose handwriting they were ? — 

I never saw the individual that wrote it to my know- 
ledge. 

6007. Can yon take upon yourself to say that any 
particular individual wrote it? — No, I cannot. 

6008. Then it was simply one anonymous letterfollow- 
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in"' the other? — Yes ; except that the second was still 
more anonymous. 

6009. And that may have been written by Smith 
i- for all you know ?— It is not likely. It may have been 

written by any person. I know not who was the 
the author of it. 

Mr. O’Rorke. — The last question makes it necessary 
to examine him. 

•» Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — It is not by any means 
necessary. 

Dr. Smyth. — That man’s house was wrecked since. 

Mr. O’Rorke. — Then I propose to examine him, not 
about the letter, but about the wrecking. 

John Smith examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

6010. Where do you live? — At 38, Marquis-street. 

6011. Where did you live on the 12th of July? — At 
18, Allen’s-buildings. 

6012. That was in one of Dr. Smyth’s houses? — Yes. 

6013. Did any thing happen to your house during the 
riots of the 12th of July ? — No, sir. 

6014. Was your house wrecked ? — No, sir ; not in 

J "o015. When was it wrecked ?— On the 9th of Sep- 
tember. _ . , , 

6016. What time of the day or night? — I think be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock in the evening. 

6017. Did you see the persons who attacked it? — I 
did not. 

6018. Did you see the crowd ? — No. 

6019. Were you in the house ? — Yes. 

6020. Did you hear them ?— I heard them going by 
the door first ; some of them said, to come on now ; 
another said, “ Wait till we are coming back.” I sus- 
pected that they were going to wreck - the house, and 
took the child up stairs and put him in the back room ; 
he was sleeping' near the window, and Iliad not that 
done till I heard the glass fall ; I think they broke the 
window up stairs, and the skylight over the door. They 
went on, and came back in ten or fifteen minutes and 
broke the door and window-shutter. Some neighbours 
were in the house when it was done. Three or four 
women, friendly neighbours, had come in before it was 
done. 

6021. Mr. O'RorJce. — Were these women in the house 
the second time it was wrecked ? — Yes. 

6022. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — How many win- 
dows are in front ? — Two ; one below and one above. 
They broke the two top panels of the door. 

6023. With stones? — With stones or bricks; there 
were plenty of them lying about. They broke the 
glass of the window, but not the sashes. 

6024. About how long did this take them ? — I cannot 
say how long : a very few minutes did it. 

6025. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — How long was it 
from the time you first heard them pass? — Not more 
than a’ quarter of an hour. 

■ 6026. Mr. O'Rorke. — Did you leave the house? — I 
left the house that night. Two policemen came in, and 
I went out of the way of disturbance. I have one child, 
and my brother lives in the house with me. 

6027. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Where are Allen’s 
buildings ? — Allen’s buildings are to the rere of Durliam- 
street. 

6028. Is it Telford-street ? — I believe tlie street goes 
by the name of Telford-street. 

6029. Are you a Roman Catholic ? — Yes. 

6030. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Of what employ- 
ment arc you ? — I am a cabinetmaker. 

6031. Mr. O'Rorke. — Who lived next to you?— A 
person named, I think, M'Keegley, lived there on one 
side of me. 

6032. Who next, on the other side ? — Mrs. M'Keo 
on the other side. Alexander Boyd lived next door to 
M'Keegley. • 

6033. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you give up 
your tenancy ?— Yes, sir ; I gave it up the next day to 
Dr. Smyth’s agent. Marquis-street is a good bit from 
that neighbourhood ; it is off Smithfield. I had a house 
taken, and was going to remove the next day after the 
attack; 



6034. Had you intended to remove before the attack ? September 
—Yes. 23 l2L 57 - 

603.5. Mr. O'Rorke — Why ? — In consequence of a John 
letter Dr. Smyth received. I do not know who sent it. Smi °r 
Dr. Smyth read the letter to me, and I was frightened. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

6036. Were the neighbours kind to you? — Yes; but 
I made no acquaintance with any of them. 

6037. Were you ever insulted by any of them? — 

Never. 

6038. They were Protestants or Presbyterians?— 

They were not Roman Catholics. 

6039. Were they all on good terms with you ? — Yes ; 
ail. 

6040. Was there not, at the time, a good deal of dis- 
turbance on both sides ? — There was ; but I saw none of 
it. I kept to my own house. 

6041. You stated that your house was not attacked 
at all during the July riots? — Yes, sir. 

6042. Did the crowd outside know there was any 
one with you that evening ? — I do not know. 

6043. Were your windows shut? — Yes. 

6044. Was there any house in the street injured 
besides yours ? — None, I believe ; I saw none. 

6045. How many houses are there in it? — I cannot 
exactly say. There may be twelve, perhaps more. 

6046. Had any other house been injured during the 
July riots ? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

6047. Did you get any summons? — No. 

6048. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Was your house 
guarded in July ? — No ; not that I know. 

6049. Was there any police stationed in the street ? 

— Never, that I saw. 

6050. Mr. Commissioner Lynch (at the suggestion of 

Mr. M'Lean) Were you on the quay on the 6th of 

September ? — I was not there. There were two or three 
young men with me that way, in the street that leads 
up to the barrack. 

John Racket examined by Mr. O'Rorke. Hacket 

6051. What is your name ?— John Hacket. 

6052. Where do you live? — In Scotch-street, adjoin- 
ing Cullintree-road and the Pound-loaning, 

6053. You recollect the 12th of July ? — -I do. 

6054. Do you recollect seeing any person going down 
to Dr. Drew’s church on that day ? — I do. 

6055. About what hour was it ? — Between six and 
seven o’clock. 

6056. How were they going? — Coming up from the 
district called the Sandy-row district. I saw them 
coming through the railway gates. They were march- 
ing two men deep. Some had orange lilies in their 
button-holes, and Bibles in their hands. 

6057. Were there any people with them? — There 
was a crowd on either side. 

6058. About how many ? — About three hundred, 
exclusive of the side crowds. 

6059. Did you see any of the local force about them ? 

— I did; I saw some of the local force putting the 
crowd off the same side, and making way for them, 
when they came forward to the corner of College- 
square North, near Dr. Drew’s church. 

6060. Did you see some of the local police with them 
from the time they passed where the fountain stands in 
Durham-street? — That is on the side of the railway. 

6061. About how many? — I saw some seven or eight 
of the local force with them. 

6062. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. —What do you mean 
by “ with them ?” — I saw some of them before the par- 
ties, and some beside them. I saw some of them going 

i in and putting on Orange sashes. 

6063. Did you see the local police go inside the rail- 
way ? — No ; the local police were putting away the 

i crowd from the corner. 

6064. You do not mean to say they were marching 
i with them? — No. They were scattering away the 
! crowd from them. Some went in by the other gate, but 

the- general bulk of the body went in at College-square 
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Sej'ie'iber North. I made an attempt to get into the church by 
23 , 1857. that gate, but there were so many there that I could 
johT - not get in that way. 

Backet. 6065. Did you get into the church ? — Yes. 

6066. When you went in, did you see the people who 
went in with the sashes? — I saw them putting on 
sashes. Some took them out of their hats, and some of 
them out of their coat pockets. 

6067. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Did you see them 
take them out of their hats and pockets i— -Y es. 

6068. Mr. O'Rorhe. — Did you see the preacher? — 
Yes. 

6069. What was his name? — Dr. Drew. 

6070. Did he preach to them? — He did, after some 
little time. Ninety out of a hundred had on sashes 
before he began to preach. 

6071. Do you recollect his text ? — I think it was 
taken from St. Matthew : “ Ye are the light of the 
world, ye are the salt of the earth.” 

6072. Do you recollect any thing else Dr. Drew said ? 
— He said a deal of things. He told them where they 
came from, who they were sprung from, and the anni- 
versary they were celebrating that day, referring to 
William and James, and such things as that, and the 
Boyne, and soforth. 

6073. Do you remember what he said about William ? 
— He said that if it w'as not for him there would be a 
Popish king, and none of them to the fore. 

6074. Did lie say any thing else that you recollect? 
Did he make any allusion to the sashes ? — Not that I 
heard. I did not hear the half of what he said. 

6075. You did not wait? — I left the church in con- 
sequence of what I heard — a hurrah. I heard great 
rustling, and talking, and cheering. I thought there was 
a fight. I went out, and I saw a stir caused by three 
men passing by the mission-room, fronting the church. 

607 6. Did you see any other of the parties passing to 
and fro ? — I saw a person passing the mission-rooms. 

6077. Do you recollect the 14th? — Yes; Ihavegood 
cause. I did. not sleep that night. 

6078. Are you a Roman Catholic? — Yes, sir, 

6079. Did you see any boys on the 14th ? — I did. I 
saw three boys passing Durham-street in the direction 
of Townsend-street, with orange lilies. 

6080. At what hour ? — Befores even in the evening. 

6081. Did you see any of tlielocal police at the time ? 
—Yes. 

6082. Had you ever been at Dr. Drew’s church pre- 
vious to the 3 2th of July? — Yes, I was; the time Mr. 

. Gregg w;as there, giving lectures. 

6083. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were you everbefore 
in Dr. Drew’s church on the 12th of July ? — Never. 

6084. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Did Dr. Drew 
wear any scarf ? — I did not see him. 

6085. Did those local policemen see those three boys 
who had the orange lilies ? — All parties must have seen 
them. They were walking in the middle of the street. 

. They had passed Barrack-street. Pound-street and 
Barrack-street run into Durham-street. 

6086. Did you see whether the people were excited ? 
— They were. 

6087. Did the constables make any attempt to take 
them ? — No, they appeared to me seemingly as if they 
did not wish to take them. 

6088. Wero the people at Barrack-street and Pound- 
street excited ? — They seemed so. 

6089. Did the constables interfere ? — They came and 
took the orange lilies from them, and conveyed them to 
To wnsen d-street. 

6090. But they had not attempted to do that before ? 
— They did not make any attempt whatever, till all 
were past only one of them. When they passed 
Durham-street some of the crowd went up to them. 

6091. Did you remark whether they handed the lilies 
back to them ? — I did not follow them up. 

6092. On Thursday evening, were you in Brook- 
street ? — I was, sir. 

6093. Did you see any crowd of people in Brook e- 
street ? — I know there was a crowd in Cullintree-road. 

6094. Did you see any policemen drive that crowd 
away ? — P did; twenty-six persons. 



6095. After they drove them away did you see the September 
Sandy-row party ? — The Sandy-row party and the 2 3 ' 185 7 - 
Cullintree-road party had been throwing stones from j 0 i m 

six o'clock. The crowd continued there after eight, and Hacket 
the police turned and drove the crowd back, and in 
driving them back the Sandy-row party threw stones 
and broke some windows in Brooke-street. The police 
were between the two parties driving the Cullintree- 
road party back, but they did not mind them although 
they were throwing stones at the police and us, both 
together. 

6096. How far were the Sandy-row party ? — Within 
a stone’s throw, or less. In the evening I saw shots 
fired from a house, the front of which is in North Queen- 
place, and the back to the waste ground. The local 
police, and the constabulary were both present when 
the shots were fired. North Queen-place is out of 
Al’oert-street. 

6097. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Had that house a 
roof on it? — Yes, and dwellers in it. 

6098. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were you in either 
of the crowds ? — I passed through part of both crowds. 

I was not in either of them, but I passed through them. 

6099. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What are you ? — 

A labouring man. The Brown-square Body Guard as- 
sembled in Townsend-street, and the Cullintree-road 

. people assembled in Albert-crescent. 

6100. What are the “ Brown-square Body-Guard ?”— 

They are known by that name. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

6101. Are you not known by the name of General 
Hacket? — No; my name is John Hacket. 

6 1 02. Did you ever hear of a body called the Gun 
Club ? — Y es. 

6103. Did you ever hear of a gentleman named 
Hacket, who took the chair at one of its meetings ? — 

Yes, I am the very man, who took the chair. 

6104. Then, you should be called General Hacket, 
if you are not known as the general ? — No, sir. 

6105. Where do you live? — In No. 1, Scotch-street. 

6106. Is that in the Protestant district? — No, sir. 

6107. Is it a Roman Catholic district? — No; they 
are generally mixed there. They do not treat them as 
bad on our side as on the other side. 

6108. They are mixed ? — Yes ; about half and half. 

6109. You are not half-and-half? — I am not, indeed. 

6110. You were at the railway gate on the 12th ? — 

No ; I was out near the church. I went to see what 
was going to happen. All was quiet then. 

6111. You went to see what these fellows would do ? 

— I went to see ; it was so quiet for the first time for 

. the last seven years. 

6112. Were you looking forward to arow? — Iwasnot. 

6113. You were surprised at its being so quiet? — I 
was ; it was quiet for the first time these seven years. 

6114. And, by way of keeping up the quiet, you went 
into Dr. Drew’s church to get information ? — If I had 
thought that there would have been an investigation of 
this kind, I would have had all the sermon. 

6115. Do you state, as a fact, that all the persons 
you saw coming up to the church were Orangemen ? — 

No. I believe the body of men I saw coming two-and- 
two were all Orangemen. 

6116. "Why? — Because, when they went into the 
church, they had on their scarfs. 

6117. Did every man who went two-aud-two put on 
scarfs? — Every man, I believe. Ninety out of every 
hundred in the church had on scarfs. Rome of them 
had ladies with them, carrying their Bibles to accom- 
modate them. 

6118. Were you offended ? — Not a bit. 

6119. Which did you dislike most — the Bibles or the 
orange lilies ? — The orange lilies. I have a Bible of 
my own. I am no hater of the Bible. 

6120. Yon went to hear Dr. Drew ? — Y"es. 

6121. You are a Roman Catholic? — Yes. 

6122. Did you go for your benefit? — Well, I ratherly 
think not. 

6123. You went as a spy ? — I had no intention to spy. 

6124. Did you not say that, if you had known there 
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September would have been this investigation, you would have had 
23^1857. more lna t er ia,ls j — Yes ; I would have had all the sermon. 
John I went there to see the men. I was not refused perrnis- 

Hacket. g -, on to enter at the front gate, because I did not go there. 

6125. Did a single man put on a scarf outside the 
railing ? — Not a man. 

6126. They put them on when they went into the 
church ? — Fifteen or sixteen did. 

6127. Did you see Dr. Drew with a scarf on him 1 ? — 
I did not. 

6128. Do you not know that he had not one on? — 
I did not see any scarf on him. 

6129. Could he have had one on and you not see it? 
He might have had one on under his surplice. 

6130. Did you remain until the end of the sermon? 
— I did not. 

6131. Did you see them coming out? Had they the 
scarfs on ?— I cannot say whether they had the scarfs 
on coming out. Both police and constabulary were 
present. There was a large crowd in the street. 

6132. You saw the police clearing the way for them ? 
—Yes. 



6159. And you saw the two crowds throwing stones, ' September 

on Thursday, in Brooke-street? — Yes. 23^ia>7. 

6160. Where was the Pound-street crowd? — In Gul- j 0 hn ' 

lintree-road. Hackct. 

6161. IIow many were there ?— There might be 200. 

6162. How many of the Sandy-row crowd?— About 
the same number, in the waste ground. 

6163. Was that the evening that the Cullintree-road 
people drove the Sandy-row people out of the Pound? — 

I do not think they ever drove them out. 

6164. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.-- Did you see any 
one crowd, at any time, go into the district of the other? 

I did not, sir. I never saw the Cullintree-road crowd 

pass Albert-crescent. That was where they kept. I 
never saw the Cullintree-road crowd pass there to the 
other district. 

6165. Mr. Purcell. — W ere you there the evening the 
two crowds came to Albert-crescent, one driving the 
other ? — I was not, sir. I heard of it. 

6166. But both crowds were throwing stones at each 
other? — Yes, sir. 

6167. Where was the Cullintree-road crowd when the 



6133. Would they have been prevented from going police came?— The Cullintree-road people were up at 
through the crowd if the police had not cleared the the elbow of Brooke-street ; they were about halt-way 



up the street. The others were in front of that, in Albert- 
crescent. 

6168. That is, a piece out in the field?— The Cullm- 
tree-road crowd were half-way up the street. They 
i coming down Brooke-street. The Sandy-row 
e out early that evening. The Cullintree-road 
•e going down to them. 

thatlibme. 6169. When the police came, were the Sandy-row 

6136. You went from Dr. Drew’s church to the corner people standing ?— They were ; and the Cullintree-road 
of Pound-street?— Yes, but I did not stop three minutes people were standing too. n lr . . 

there. I heard there wasan arrest made and I stopped 6170. You say the police drove back, the Gumntree- 



way ? — I rather think they would not ; the people were 
merely looking on. 

6134. You saw no orange lilies with the police?— 

None, except they had occasion to take them from those 
passing by. 

6135. After you left Dr. Drew’s church where did people w 
you go ? — I went to the corner of Pound-street, and from people v 



to inquire who it wi 

6137. Who from? — Robert Mulvany. 

6138. Did you tell Mulvany that you were in Dr. 
Drew’s church? — I did not. 

6139. Did you see no one else till you got home? — 
No ; I got home at half-past seven. 

6140. Did you go any where clso that night? — I 
went afterwards to Mill-street, and I met Hugh Heany, 
and I asked him who was arrested, and turned back 
liome with him. 

6141. You did not go to the Gun Club that night? 
— No. 

6142. Heany is a Roman Catholic? — I believe lie is 
one out of three or four in the force. 

6143. When did you see the next transaction? — On 
Tuesday evening, in proceeding from my work. 

6144. At what hour? — Between seven and eight. 

6145. Where ? — At Hughes’s. I was going home 
through Barrack-street. 

6146. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — The person whose 
arrest you heard of was Loughran? — Yes. 

6147. Had you seen him before? — Yes, I had seen 
him going past Durliam-street, smoking a cutty pipe. 

6148. You knew him before? — I did not. 

6149. Had you any previous knowledge of him? — 
Not a bit. 

6150. Mr. Purcell. — You were told that it was he 
that was taken ? — Ho passed by when I came out of Dr. 
Drew’s church. He was alone. I saw nothiug with 
him but a pipe in his mouth. 

6151. Was it Tuesday evening you saw the three 
hoys ? — Yes. They might have been from eighteen to 
twenty-five. 

6152. Had they any sashes or emblems? — Nothing 
but orange lilies. 

6153. Was that all that created the excitement ?-- 
That was all. 

6154. Did they say any thing? — Not a halfpenny 

6155. Did they shout out? — No. 

6156. I 3 the mere sight of orange lilies enough to 
excite the Pound district? — Well, it is expected it would. 

6157. In the same way that a turkey-cock is excited 
by any thing red? — Yes; a great deal more so. 

6158. You say, on Thursday evening you were in 
Brooke-street 1 — Yes. 



road people?— Yes ; they were saying to them to go home. 

6171. Did they take their advice ?— Yes, sir, they did. 

6172. Did they reason with them? — Yes, sir, they 
did ; but at this time the Sandy-row party came and 
lifted some bricks, and threw them at the others, when 
they were turning away, and there was a rush from the 
Sandy-row party. 

6173. And what became of the Sandy-row people 
after ? — I could not tell. 

6174. You were in the Cullintree-road crowd ? — Yes; 
when I went up Brooke-street, I got amongst them. 

6175. What was the day that you took the chair at 
the Gun Club ? — On the evening of the 6th of August, at 
eight o’clock, p.m. 

6176. You have taken a leaf from Mr. Jones’ book. 
Is Jones a member of the Gun Club? — I do not know 
Jones. 

6177. I ask you is he a member of that club ? — I do 
not know. I never saw him there. 

6178. Did you form a committee? — Yes. 

6179. Who are the committee? — I could not tell the 
names of all. 

6180. Can you tell me who formed part of the com- 
mittee — who arc any of the members ?— I am one. 

6181. Who are the others?— John Hughes is one. 

6182. Is that Hughes, the baker?— No; he is not a 
baker. 

6183. Is he any relation of his? — Not that I know. 

6184. Who else form part of the committee? — There 
are several ; I do not recollect the names of them all. 
There are some of them about the direction of Smithfield 
that are strangers. I think there is one MTnteer. We 
have others from Mitchell’s-row. 

6185. Is Mr. M’Lauglilin a member? — No ; he is not. 

6186. Is Mr. Holland a member? — I do not know ; I 
think not. He attended the first meeting, but none 
since. 

6187. When did the committee meet last? — Our last 
meeting was last night. 

6188. Have you purchased any arms? — Not yet, sir ; 
I only got one as a sample from James Meliargue and 
Company, and sent it back. I believe Mr. Lindsay sent 
for the man with whom we had contracted, and told 
him to have nothing to do with the club, and he broke 
his contract. 

6189. That was a sample gun you got? — Yes. 
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6190. Did you try it?— We did, sir. 

6191. It was not at the Custom House? — No. 

6192. Did it carry well? — It done very well. It 

pleased me very well. . 

6193. What weight of ball did it carry ?— It carried 
balls of fifteen to the pound. 

6194. Mr. Commissioner Smyths. — You did not take 
any one down with it ? — No. 

6195. Mr. Purcell. — Once a fortnight the body meets ; 
how many members are there in it? — 263. There are 
a great many who attend who are not members, but we 
do not count any who arc not members ; only them that 
paid up the sixpence arc members. 

6196. Have any of the members been supplied with 
guns ?— No ; none of the members have got guns. There 
are no guns given out yet. 

6197. Have they guns of their own ? — I do not know. 

6198. Have any who are to be members got guns ? — 
No, sir ; there are no guns given out yet to any one. 

6199. Have you a gun ? — No ; if I had a gun, I would 
not be a member of a Gun Club, except I became a 
member in order to give it strength and heart. 

6200. Do you know there are a great many who do 
not want to get into the Gun Clubs for the purpose of 
getting guns ? — I do not. 

6201. In the July riots, had they guns? — They 
seemed to have plenty of guns in every riot. If they 
had not guns without the Gun Club, it would be a 
bad chance for them. 

6202. Had you a gun that time? — No ; I had not. 

6203. Did you get the loan of one? — No. 

6204. Did you see MTlhbne’s corner often from Tues- 
day to Sunday?— No ; it was dangerous to go there. 

6205. I now ask you, did you ever see shots fired at 
that corner? — I did. 

6206. How often did you see any shots fired? — I 
saw twenty or thirty during the week of the riots. 

6207. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Not out of MT1- 
lione’s house? — No ; but they were fired at Cullintree- 
road. 

6208. But, did you see any fired out of MTlhone s 
house? — No, sir ; I did not. 

6209. Mr. Purcell. — Do you know the wrecked house 
at this side of Mrs. Donohue’s? — I know the man’s 
house named Russell, if that is the house you mean. I 
do not know about any other house. Russell lived there 
some time ago. I was never by in that direction, for I 
was afraid to pass M ‘Rhone’s corner. Where a child 
could not play marbles in safety, it was a dangerous 
place for a man of my kind to go. 

6210. You never went up there? — Never. 

6211. You were too well known? — I did not like to 
trust myself there ; but I have as good friends there as 
before. 

6212. Do you mean the Sandy-row people? — I do. 

6213. But you met them in fair fight? — Never. I 
saw some of them, and they were ashamed of them- 
selves, for they always turned their backs on me. 



Cross-examined by Mr. M'Lean. 

6214. You are a stranger in town? — No, sir ; I came 
here on the 24th of May, 1841. 

6215. Have you been working with Hughes ever 
since? — No ; only a few months. 

6216. What took you to Dr. Drew’s that night? 
Where did you come from ? — I came from out of my 
own house. I had no intention to go there when I 
went out. 

6217. Where do you live? — I live in Scotch-street. 

6218. That is in Culiin tree-road ? — It is off Cullintree- 
road. 

6219. Did you intend to go to any place that evening ? 
— Well, I did ; I intended to go to see a man called 
Victor Graiit, who was President of the Labourers’ 
Friendly Society during the twelve months I was Secre- 
tary ; and the crowd going to Dr. Drew’s attracted my 
attention, as it did that of a great mahy others, and I 
went to gaze like another. 

6220. Did you not go to Victor’s that night? — No ; 
I did not. 



6221. Instead of that you went to Dr. Drew's? — I September 
went to see the crowd, to gaze at it. 23. iSo< % 

G222. What object had you ? — Not a bit of object, John 
only curiosity. Hackct. 

6223. That you might know them? — I would not 
know any of them even yet. 

6224. Had there been any previous arrangement that 
you should go there as a spy ? 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — He has already told what 
took him. You may ask him was he sent there by the 
Gun Club. 

6225. Mr. M'Lean. — Was there any arrangement at 
the Gun Club that you should go there? — There was no 
arrangement, sir. 1 went there for my own curiosity, 
and I never communicated it until I heard there was to 
be an investigation. 

6226. Were there any of the local police there at the 
time? — No, sir. 

6227. Were there any policemen there ? — There were ; 
but there were no soldiers there. 

6228. Now, about this Gun Club Society, who is the 
present chairman? — Patrick Hughes. 

6229. Where does he live?— He lives off Barrack- 
street, in Donaldson’s-court. 

6230. What is he? — Ho is a weaver. 

6231. What is the Secretary’s name ? — J ohn Hughes. 

6232. Is lie a relation of Patrick Hughes? — I do not 
know whether he is a friend of Pat Hughes. For any 
thing I know, he may be his brother. 

6233. Who prepared the rules of the Society? — The 
committee. 

6234. The committee prepared the rules. Can you 
tell me their names? — I could not tell you the names of 
all the committee. There are only, at present, eight, 
members. 

6235. How many do you know? — I am one, and 
there arc the two 'Hughes, and there is a boy called 
James Mateer, of Smithfield. 

6236. Sou do not know the names of some more of the 
other members ? — I do ; there is one of the name of 
Mitchell was there ; he lives up at Crumlin-road. 

6237. Did you ever see Mr. Bernard Hughes at the 
Gun Club ? — I did not ; he never was there. 

623S. Did he subscribe?— Not the sixteenth part of 
a farthing, and that is the smallest coin in the realm. 

6239. You did not tell the number of guns that were 
ordered? — Any number from ten to 400, that Mr. 

Mehark could supply. He signed an agreement, and 
drew back. 

6240. What did you intend to do with those guns?— 

Just to give one to every man who had the heart to pay 
6 cl. a week, and he might do any thing he liked with it. 

6241. What was the object of this society? — The 
object was arming the people. I suppose you have seen 
the resolution. 

6242. Tell us the object of the Gun Club ? — The object- 
we had in getting up the Gun Club was, to meet Orange 
aggression that might occur in future. 

6243. You say you have lived in Belfast since 1841, 
and you have never been shot by an Orangeman ? — Yes ; 
but I have known some of my neighbours who have, 
and I know some of them who are cripples to this day. 

Peter M‘Kenna was a neighbour of mine, living next 
door to me, and he was shot on a previous 12th of July, 
and he is a cripple to this day ; and a little girl was shot, 
four years ago, at the same time, and they were both 
conveyed to the general hospital. I was present on the- 
night of the 13th July, four years ago, when they were 
shot. 

6244. Did you see the man who fired the gun ? — I 
did not, sir ; but the gun was fired from the Sandy-row 
direction, by a man from that Protestant locality. 

6245. You do not know but he might be a Ribbon- 

man? I believe him not to be aRibbonman who fired. 

I believe there is no such society in existence. I do 
not care who it is that attacks my house, or what he 
may call himself — a minister, a priest, a bishop, a Pro- 
testant, or a clergyman — if I had an opportunity, and 
he broke my windows, I would shoot that man. 

6246. I suppose if 400 ministers came to break your 
windows, you would shoot the 400? — I would.^ 
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September 6247. Maybe your society would as soon take a shot 
23 , 1857. a t a minister as at any other man ? — I am certain they 
joim would not wish to shoot a minister, 
nacket. 6248. Is Mehargue a member of this society? — No, sir. 

6249 . Mr. O'Rorlce .— Are the Meliargues Protestants ? 
— They are, sir. They offered the guns for £1 Os. 4 d. 
each ; Mr. Braddle, for £1 Os. 7 cl. 

6250. Tell me, when you tried the gun, was it in a 
shooting gallery ? — It was, sir. I never fired a gun in 
the street in my life. 

Ellen Ellen Grant examined by Mr. O'Rorlce. 

Grant ' 6251. Are you a married woman ? — I am, sir. 

6252. Your husband’s name is Peter? — Yes; Peter 
Grant. 

6253. Where do you live 1 ? — In Combermere-street, 
No. 9. 

6254. Did you live there in July last? — Yes. 

6255. Where is' Combermere-street? — Off Wesley- 
place ; it is in Sandy-row district, at the top of Sandy-row. 

6256. Do you recollect the 1st July? — Yes, sir. 

6257. On the morning of the 1st July, was your 
attention directed to any thing?— Yes, sir, the firing of 
arms and beating of drums awakened me. 

6258. Did that continue ? — Yes, sir, for a consider- 
able time. 

6259. Did you see any persons “ walking” with 
fifes and drums? — Yes. 

6260. Had they any fifes ? — They had ; and a drum. 

6261. Did you know any of the tunes they were 
playing ? — I heard them play “ Kick the Pope.” 

6262. Did you hear them, at the same time, say any- 
thing else? — Yes, sir; I heard them shout “To hell 
with the Pope.” 

6263. What time was it you heard this music ? — It 
commenced on Saturday, about nine o’clock, and I heard 
it also on Sunday night, the 12th of July. They com- 
menced at twelve o’clock. 

6264. Did you see any boys at any time before the 
12th July i — Yes, on the 1st July, there was the same 
beating of drums. 

6265. Did you see anything done to an old man ? — 
Yes; on Sunday, the 12th, I saw him beaten — men and 
boys surrounded him, and the women saved him. 

6266. Do you know the old man ? — I never saw him 
before. 

6267. Did you hear his name ?— I did not. 

6268. How many were at the beating of him ? — The 
street was full from one side to the other. The women 
threw themselves into the crowd and saved him. 

6269. On the 13th did you see any crowd ? — Yes. 

6270. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie. — Was there any 
shouting at the time this old man was beaten ? — No, 
sir ; but the women crying to spare him. 

6271. Mr. O'Rorlce . — Do you know any of those that 
beat him? — I do not; I only know that it was in 
Sandy-row he was beaten. I did not know one of the 
party. 

6272. Did you hear any expression such as you heard 
the night before ? — No. 

6273. How many crowds did you see on the 13th ? — 
I saw five, with men, women, and boys in them. 

6274. Had they any thing with them? — They had 
handkerchiefs and orange lilies. That was all I saw. 

6275. Did you hear them say any thing? — No, 
nothing at all. I was not out when they were return- 
ing. I know nothing about their return. 

6276. Do you know Napier-street? — I believe, in 
Sandy-row district, there is a street of that name. 

6277. Did you hear any sounds coming from the 
neighbourhood of Napier-street? — Yes, there was cheer- 
ing and firing in that direction. 

6278. On what day did you hear those sounds ? — On 
Monday night. 

6279- On Thursday night, did any people come into 
your street? — Not in July; they came eight nights 
last Thursday. 

6280. Have you told me all you know about the 
July riots ? — Yes. 

6281. Mr. Commissioner Smylhe. — Are you a Roman 
Catholic ? — Yes, sir. 



6282. Is your husband a Roman Catholic ? — He is. September 

6283. What is your husband ? — A car-owner. 2 3 ' 185 ‘- 

6284. Mr. O'Rorlce. — On the 16th of this month, did E 1Ien 
any people come to your street? — Yes, sir ; about twelve Grant, 
o’clock at night. I did not then see the crowd at twelve, 

for I did not come forward to the window at that time. 

6285. Did you hear the crowd say any thing ? — Yes, 
sir ; I heard them say there was a Catholic living in 
that street. 

6286. Did they then go away ? — They did, sir ; they 
went away into Sandy-row. 

6287. Did they return ? — They did. 

62S8. About what hour? — It might be about one 
hour when they returned again. 

6289. When they returned, did you hear any thing? 

— They said there were some Catholics living in that 
street ; they spoke to a woman, and asked her was 
there a Catholic living in that street. She said there 
were none. At this time, I heard a militiaman blow- 
ing a bugle. 

6290. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie. — Was this at night ? 

—Yes, sir. 

6291. How did you know he was a militiaman? — I 
saw him. He had his uniform on. 

6292. What colour was it? — G-reen. The colour 
the militiamen wear. 

6293. Was it light enough for you to distinguish the 
uniform ? — Yes, sir. 

6294. Mr. O'Rorlce. — Do you know where the band 
of the militia live ? — I do not know, sir ; 1 believe it is 
at Donegall-pass. 

6295. Was it the Antrim rifles? — Yes, one of them. 

6296. When he sounded the bugle, did he say any 
thing? — Yes, sir ; he said, “ Rise up every man of you 
who has a gun, a stick, a bayonet, or a blunderbuss, 
or you will be murdered immediately; the rebels are 
coming down the Blackstaff?” 

6297. How long did he remain there ? — About five 
minutes in our street; but he kept bugling nearly 
twenty minutes. 

6298. Do you mean in other parts of Sandy-row? — 

All round the locality of Sandy-row. 

6299. Was there any thing done to your house at 
that time? — No, sir ; not until three o’clock. 

6300. Well, at three o’clock they returned again ? — 

Yes, sir. 

6301. About how many came? — The street was full 
from one end to the other. Passing by the windows I 
saw, I should think, about 200. I durst not open the 
windows. I was peeping through the side of the 
window. 

6302. Did you see any of the constables there? — 

Yes, among these there were two of the night con- 
stables. 

6303. Do you kuow either of these two men ? — 1 do 
not. 

6304. Were they in uniform ? — Yes. 

6305. Did you see their numbers ? — I did not. 

6306. Now, when they came to you at three o’clock, 
did you hear them say anything? — Yes; they said, 

“ There is No. 9, that is Grant’s number ; No. 8 is Mr. 

M‘Gee’s ; and No. 7 is Mr. Martin’s;” and they said 
they would not disturb us at that hour of the morning, 
but they would give us until six to-morrow evening to 
leave, for they had orders from the authorities of the 
town that none of our class should live in that locality. 

6307. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Who said that? — 

The mob, sir. 

6308. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie. — You could not 
distinguish the person who spoke ? — No. 

6309. Do you know who it was that pointed out the 
houses ? —I do not, sir. The police were standing in 
the street at the side of the door. They said, they 
respected my husband, if any man got leave to live there, 
they would let my husband live there before any others. 

6310. When those houses were named, did they 
knock at the doors? — Yes, sir ; with the knocker. 

6311. Do you ' recollect what was said, exactly? — 

The words were “rise up and surrender.” 

6312. Is Mr. Martin a Catholic? — He is, sir, and his 
wife is a Protestant. 
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September 6313. What is Magee ? — Magee is a Protestant, but 
23, 1S57. jjj s w if e i s a Catholic. 

Ellen 6314. Now, did yon take the gentle bint you got ? — 

Grant. Yes, sir; wo went before six the next evening. 

6315. Was it in consequence of what was said the 
night before ? — Nothing else ; for we were settled down 
to stop in it. 

6316. Had you your stables there? — Yes, we had 
our stables convenient — about a quarter of a mile up the 
Botanic-road. 

6317. Now, do you know whether Martin’s family 
removed ? — They did, sir ; they went on Saturday ; we 
left on Friday. 

6318. Where are they now? — They went to Reilly’s- 
place, off Cromae-street. 

6319. Do you know whether any went to a house kept 
by a man named Rea? — Yes, sir; Mr. Martin, when he 
was afraid to stop in his own house. When it came on 
night he was afraid to stop, and Rea took him in. On 
Saturday morning Rea was threatened. 

6320. Do you recollect, on the Sunday evening after 
you left, were you with your husband going down to the 
stables ? — Yes, sir. When we were going, we were met 
on the way by about seven or eight persons, between the 
House of Correction and Mr. Watson’s, who keeps the 
hotel at the railway ; and one of them said, “ That is 
Grant.” 

6321. Did they say any thing else? — One of them 
said, “ Peter, do not go up the road ; we wish yon well, 
and your brother, also, but do not go near them.” 

6322. Mr. Commissioner Smyihe. — Was that last 
Sunday, or the Sunday before ? — It was the Sunday 
before — last Sunday week, sir. 

6323. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you go up 
the road ? — We took a car at the stand, and went u-jj 
to the stables, for we were obliged to go. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

6324. Mrs. Grant, prior to that night in September, 
was your house attacked during the July riots ? — No, 
sir, not at all. 

6325. Have you and your neighbours been on good 
terms ? — Not a word with them, nor them with us. 

6326. How long were you in your last residence? — 
From the 12th of May. 

6327. Up to the disturbance? — Yes; and there never 
was a word said to us until Thursday night eight days. 

6328. You say a bugle was sounded by a person in 
a green uniform ; are you sure he was a militiaman ? — 
I am quite sure. 

6329. May he not be a constable? — If lie was, he had 
the dress of militiaman on him. 

6330. A green dress ? — Yes. 

6331. The people did not offer you any violence ? — 
Not at all ; they knocked at the door, and told me they 
required me to leave. 

6332. Now, on the 2nd July, you say you saw a party 
of boys playing fifes and drums, and the tune they 
played was “Kick the Pope?” — Yes; that is the tune 
they played. 

6333. Would you say that was the tune ? — That I 
heard played. 

6334. Do you know “Garryowen?” — I know that 
was the tune they played. 

6335. Do you know it is the same tune as “ Garry- 
owen ?” — I do not understand music. 

6336. Was there any disturbance ? — None at all. I 
was not annoyed at all. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

6337. Did your husband know any thing of these 
parties being at your door ? — No, sir; he was tired. I 
thought the bugle was for the horsemen, and I did not 
awaken him till the bugleman came to the door. He 
awoke up and asked me what was the noise, and I told 
him it was a man sounding for the horses, and he lay 
back again and went to sleep ; he was very tired that 
day. I thought it was all the horse that came. I ex- 
pected every night that the horse would be there. 

6338. Mr. Purcell. — You say you saw two constables 
in the crowd ? — Two night-constables. 



6339. Was that their beat ? — I do not know whether September 

they were on duty. 2 3, 185 7 ' 

6340. Were the crowd, at the time, passing along ? — Ellen 
No, sir ; they were standing, giving orders for us to Grant, 
leave, at the time. There was no police there at all, 

but two night-constables standing in the crowd, in the 
middle of them. 

Mr. Pea. — There was much talk on the other side 
about the absence of Mr. Holland; he has been sent for, 
and is now ready to be examined. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — We do not want to 
examine Mr. Holland. Our inquiry is not as to one 
newspaper or another. We are examining, as well as 
we can, into the state of Belfast. 

Mr. Rea. —I must now claim the right of examining 
him. I will only ask him two or three questions. I 
will examine him as I have examined every other wit- 
ness. I do not intend to ask him a single question as 
to what any gentleman has written. 

Denis Holland , esq., examined by Mr. Rea. Denis 

6341. Are you the registered proprietor of the Ulster- Holla " d - 
man ? — Yes. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — I thought we had it in 
evidence that Mr. M‘Laughlin was proprietor. 

Mr. Rea. — Mr. Holland is the registered proprietor ; 

Mr. M‘Laughlin is a joint proprietor. 

6342. Before you came to Belfast were you residing 
in the county ? — Yes. 

6343. Did you attend a meeting of the Catholic 
working-men of Belfast, held on the 6th August, for the 
purpose of forming a Gun Club ? — I did. 

6344. Was tbat meeting correctly reported ? — I think 
it was ; I do not think there was any thing of importance 
omitted. 

6345. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What is the date 
of the Ulsterman? 

Mr. Rea. — Friday, August 7. 

6346. Did you see any of those offensive demonstra- 
tions on the 12th July ? — No; I was away in Dublin 
and the north of Scotland, on business. I wish to state, 
with regard to that meeting, I was in Whitehaven when 
I heard that my name was very much mixed up with 
it, and I came over for the purpose of offering myself to 
be examined. I went to the meeting solely for the pur- 
pose of preventing those men connected with the Gun 
Club from doing any thing illegal ; and I intended that 
they should adopt a resolution to apply to the Government. 

At my request, they avoided doing any thing wrong ; 
and that is the substance of my business at the meeting. 

Michael Mulholland, examined by Mr. O’Rorke. Michael 

6347. Where do you live ? — In Little Edward-street, 

No. 1. 

6348. What employment are you in ? — I am in dif- 
ferent employments; jobbing, backward and forward 

6349. Where does Little Edward-street lie ? — It is off 
Patrick-street. 

6350. Is that near the Pound? — Near the quay. 

6351. Now, do you recollect Friday evening eight 
nights ? — I recollect Friday eight nights. 

6352. Were you doing any thing for Mrs. M'Guigan ? 

— Y es ; I was carrying a crock of butter for her to Mrs. 

Clarke, who lives at Donegall-pass. 

6353. When you were passing there, did you see any 
people on the footpath ? — They were sitting on the ditch, 
but I was paying no attention to them. 

6354. Did you know any of these people? — I did not. 

6355. What did they do ? — A man or boy came right 
before me, and asked me what religion I was. 

6356. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — What hour was 
this ? — I looked at the clock when I was going, and it 
was seven o’clock exactly, in the evening ; but it was a 
little after it when I got up there. 

6357. As nearly as you can recollect, what was it 
this party said to you ? — He asked me if I was a “Prod,” 
and I hesitated a little, and said I was not ; when he 
took and pitched the crock off -my shoulder, and smashed 
it to pieces. He swore he would take my life, and dash 
the crock and me to a bad place. 

6358. Did he do any thing to yourself? — Yes; I was 
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knocked down ; and I shouted “Murder,” but no one 
came to my assistance. 

6359. Did you see any of the Town Council police 
there? — I did not see one. 

6360. Did you get any blows? — I got different blows 
on the side of my head; and it was eight days before I 

. got better. 

6361. When you got up, did you gather up the 
butter? — When I went to look after it, there was no 
butter to gather up ; there was none there. 

The witness handed in a memorandum of the quantity 
of the butter. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Lean. 

6362. Where did this happen? — Between Victoria- 
place and Donegall-pass. 

6363. Did you know the quantity until you got this 
bill ? — It is likely I did not. 

6364. Who wrote the account of the butter? — Mrs. 
M'Guigan. 

6365. Did she give it you when you were coming 
here this morning? — No. This happened in Donegall- 
pass, after I passed Victoria-place. 

6366. You came through Great Patrick-street ? — 
Yes, sir. 

6367. Is that the nearest road? — I suppose it is. 
What direction would you take yourself? 

6368. Do you say that was the nearest road ? — I 
would not say, but I took it for the nearest road. 

6369. Was your house broken ? — Did I say it was 
broken. 

6370. Was it broken? — I say it was not broken. 
What would make them break my house ? 

6371. Did these highwaymen carry off your butter ? 
— It was carried away ; there was nothing left but some 
of the broken crock. 

6372. Do you know the men that broke the crock ? 
— No. 

6373. Were there more than one? — There were two. 

6374. They carried the butter off your shoulder? — 
I said they pitched it off my shoulder. 

0375. Did you see it after you were knocked down ? 
— There was no person to help me up. I got up my- 
self, and there was no sign of the butter. It was Friday 
night eight nights, after seven in the evening. 

Bernard Kelly examined by Mr. Rea. 

6376. Where do you live? — At 22, Bow-street. 

6377. What are you ? — A labourer. 

6378. What is your religion ? — I am a Catholic. 

6379. Do you recollect the day the two boys were 
shot ? — Yes. 

6380. Do you remember the day of the month ? — I 
believe it was the 18th of July. 

63S1 . Did you see any of the Town Council consta- 
bles on that day ? — I did. 

6382. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you see the 
boys shot ? — I saw them after they were shot. I got 
them put on the cart, and they were taken to the hospital. 

63S3. After the hoys were taken to the hospital did 
you see any of the Town Council constables ? — I did. 

6384. Were you with them at the time the boys wore 
put into the cart ? — Yes; a crowd gathered of women 
and children to see them, and the constables went to 
put them away. They asked the constables to go and 
look for the men that shot them, and they would not. 

6385. At what time of day was that? — About six 
o’clock in the evening, or better. 

’ 6386. What did the constables do or say in reply ? 

— They did not go. They said nothing. They wanted 
to put away the parties that were looking at the boys. 
They would not go for them, and they told the con- 
stables they were rascals, and that they would not leave 
that for them. 

6387. How many constables were there ? — There 
might be about twenty. 

6388. Did they go to their station after that? — They 
went down from MTlhone’s corner down Albert-street. 

6389. Did you see them attempt to make any search? 
— They did not. 

6390. Did you observe them go any where after that ? 
—I did. 



6391. How many of them together? — There might Scptemb 

be about twenty of them. 2 q_ 185 

6392. Did you hear them say any thing? — Yes, to Berl ,~ 
the Sandy- row party: they damned their souls to come Kelly, 
on ; that was their time to rid them out of it, and not 
when Smithfield and Ilercules-street was there ; and they 
wound their sticks over their heads. I know three of 

the constables. 

6393. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — What day are you 
describing?— The 18th of July. 

6394. At what hour ? — Close to seven o’clock. It 
was about six o’clock when the boys were shot. 

6395. Was there any row going on when the boys 
were shot? — All was quiet. The boys had been up to 
Old Loaning at the time they were shot. 

6396. Mr. Rea. — Do you know any of the constables 
who were there ? — I do know three of them, Miller, 

Hugh M'Mullan, and Donaldson. 

6397. Do you know any other man called Donaldson 
in the force, besides that one? — I do not. His station 
is in Millfield and Barrack-street. 

6398. The crowd then rushed forward, and com- 
menced the wrecking of Mr. Watson’s houses? — They 
went back beyond them. The first thing I saw was 
the police flying off. I went home. 

6399. That night, when you were at your own door, 
did you see Chief Constable Green? — Yes. 

6400. Was he passing your door ? — Yes ; when he 
was passing my door, he came forward, and shook his 
stick, and said “You murdering rogue, do not show your 
face,” and he gave me a push. There were two con- 
stable more, and only the door was shut, they had their 
sticks drawn to strike me. 

6401. Did you give them any provocation ? — I did 
not, sir; I only went to the door; they were beating 
man, woman, and child. 

6102. Is Mr. Green the chief constable of the night 
police? — I believe so, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

6403. Were there any military with the constables? 

— There were, sir. 

6404. Then, there were military at the time the police 
were beating every body? — They were behind them. 

6405. Were the military and police acting together ? 

— The local constables and constabulary were acting 
together. 

6406. Where do you live? — At 22, Bow-street, off 
the Cullintree-road. 

6407. Were you standing at your own door? — I was 
inside my own door. 

6408. Did you ever see the local police in that dis- 
trict, after Tuesday, without military? — I did ; the men 
were on duty there every night. 

6409. Did you ever see, after Tuesday, the 14th July, 
any body of police acting without military at the right- 
hand of Cullintree-road? — I did not. 

6410. Do you know MTlhone’s corner? — I do. 

6411. Were you there after the week in July?— I 
was ; I went to look at the bullet-holes. 

6412. Did you ever see Mr. MTlhone fire a shot? — 

I never did in my life. I saw shots fired from the 
corner, but not on that night. The constables all drew 
their sticks over their heads, and damned the souls to 
come on, now was their time to rid the Loaning. It was 
not when Ilercules-street and Smithfield were there. 

6413. Do you say they called on the Sandy-row men 
to go into the Pound? — I do, sir. I prove it. They 
were standing in the crowd by themselves, and when 
the crowd went forward they stayed back behind. 

6414. Were the military with them ? — No. 

6415. Were the constabulary? — No. 

6416. Is your evidence, then, that a body of local 
police, on the-lSth of July, wanted to go into the Pound 
without the military? — Wlmt they wanted there was, 
to wreck the Pound-loaning, and to beat the Catholics 
there. 

6417. How could they attack the Pound-loaning 
unless they went into it? — They did attack it, and 
wrecked Watson’s houses. 

6418. Where were the police standing? — Below 
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September MTlhone’s, on tlie low side of Albert-street, down 
3 3 ' 1S5 7 - towards the constabulary barrack, facing Dr. Drew’s 
Bernard church. Seijeant Henderson lives there. 

Kelly. 6419. Did the constables join in the stone-throwing? 

— The constables were in front of them, and they retired 
back when the stone-throwing commenced. 

6420. The police constables were standing there 
without the assistance of the military? — Yes; there 
might be twenty of them ; but I only knew those three. 

6421. Do you think that if the expressions which 
you state were used, that those men must hare heard 
it? — Of course ; they heard it all the time. 

. 6422. Had you a stone in your hand? — No. 

6423. Hadyouagun? — No. I never was in a riotous 
mob in my life. 

6424. When did you tell this story first? — I told it 
Monday or Tuesday was eight days. I told it to two 
parties, my neighbours. 

6425. Did you make any complaint to Mr. Tracy 
about it? — I did not. 

6426. Did you make any complaint about it to the 
proprietor of the Ulsterman 1 — I did not. 

6427. Did you complain to Mr. Bindon ? — No ; they 
were taking up all parties, and I never left my own house. 

642S. Did you mention it to any of the authorities? 
— I did not. 

6429. In whose employment are you? — In Mr. Con- 
nor’s. 

6430. Did you mention it to him? — I mentioned it 
to his “ganger” — his foreman. 

6431. Who is his foreman? — He has two or three. 
Peter Casey is one of them. 

6432. Did you mention it to Peter Casey? — I did ; 
the day after, at my work. 

6433. Did you mention it to Mr. Lindsay? — I did not. 

6434. Who did you mention it to else? — I men- 
tioned it, on Tuesday week, to Mr. Rea’s clerk. 

6435. Did you go to Mr. Rea’s clerk ? — I did. 

6436. And you tendered your evidence to him? — I 
did. I told it to different people of my neighbours. I 
did not, that I know df, tell it to any other witness. 

6437. What did you say to Mr. Green on that occa- 
sion? — I said nothing. There was no crowd about the 
place. There had been no crowd about the door; but 
there was a crowd below it. 

6438. There had been a crowd at the end of the 
street ? — Yes, before they came. There had been riot- 
ing for about half an hour before. 

6439. How long before Mr. Green struck you had 
there been a crowd at the end of the street? — There 
might have been a crowd at the end of the street for 
half an hour or less before it. 

6440. Did you say nothing to Mr. Green ? — I did not. 

6441. To Mr. Bindon?— No; nor to Mr. Lindsay, 
nor to Sergeant Henderson,, nor to any policeman or 
magistrate. 

6442. When did you first tell it? — The next day; to 
the ganger. 

6443. IsPeterCasey the only ganger? — Heis aganger. 

6444. What is Mr. Connor ?— He is a contractor of 
public works. 

6445. What public works? — The harbour bank. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M'Lean. 

6446. At what time were those boys injured? — At 
about six, or a few minutes afterwards. 

6447. When you told the police to go and look after 
the parties who shot at them, had they gone off? — I 
cannot say. 

6448. How long after was it? — It was not an hour, 
nor more than half an hour. I did not tell them the 
names of the parties. 

6449. Were there any persons then in the fields 
when the boys were shot ? — There were not. 

6450. And you wanted the police to go after the 
parties that shot the boys? — I did not say that I 
wanted them to go. The parties standing in the crowd 
wanted them to go up through the fields to look for 
them. They must have been up the fields. 

6451. Did any body point them out to the consta- 
bles ? — No. 



6452. Did any body tell the constables who the meu September 

were that shot the boys ? — No. 2 3 ’ 1S6 7 ~ 

6453. Did you see the constables chased ? — Y e3, they Bernard 
run to their own crowd. The parties turned against Kelly, 
them for not doing so. 

6454. Did you see the constables running, and a 
crowd running after them? — I did see the, crowd run- 
ning after them. 

6455. About what number of people ? — About- thirty. 

There were nothing but women and children. The con- 
stables’ party was at MTlhone’s corner. 

6 156. How many people did you see running after 
the constables? — Nothing but boys were running after 
the constables. 

6457. How many constables did you see running ? — ■ 

I saw those run that were asked to go and look for the 
men. I said there might be twenty constables in all. 

6458. What hour was this? — At about half-past six 
o’clock. 

6459. What took you there ? — I went over there. I 
saw some of the men in the crowd before, but I do not 
think that I saw three men that I knew. 

6460. When the police ran away, and the people ran 
after them, did you run with the people? — I did not. 

6461. Were you there afterwards, during the riots, 
at MTlhone’s comer? — I was not there during the 
riots ; but after the riots I went down to see were they 
dispersed. 

6462. Do you know Mr. Connor? — Yes. 

6463. He is a contractor ? — Yes. 

6464. Casey is his foreman ? — Yes. 

6465. Do you work for Mr. Connor ? — Not at present. 

6466. But you did then ? — Yes. 

6467. Those works are carried on in the county 
Down? — I cannot say whether in Down or Antrim. 

They are in the People’s park. 

646S. The men that work for Connor, do they live 
in the Pound-loaning? — Some of them do. 

6469. Are they Roman Catholics? — They are Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Presbyterians. 

6470. I spoke of the men, the navvies?— Yes, they 
are Roman Catholics. 

6471. Did you see the houses wrecked? — Not in 
Cull in tree-road. I saw Mr. Watson’s houses wrecked. 

6472. Was there not a crowd then standing at 

MTlhone’s corner? — Yes. They were mostly all 

women standing at the foot of the street, and they then 
ran down To where the fighting was going on. I fought 
none at all. 

John King examined by Mr. O’liorJce. John King. 

6473. What is your name? — John King. 

6474. Where do you live ? — In English-street, No. 5. 

6475. Were you living there in July? — Yes. 

6476. Do you recollect Monday morning the 13th? 

— I do. 

6477. At what hour were you up on that morning ? 

— I was up at about half past four that morning. 

6478. Do you know Albert-crescent? — I do, sir. 

6479. Did you see any thing in course of erection 
on that morning? — I seen them making an orange arch 
in the waste ground opposite Albert-crescent. That 
was at ten minutes to five. 

6480. When they were making the arch, did you 
see any of the local police? — There were none of the 
local police there. There was a lock of girls and a boy 
making the arch ; but when they were putting it up 
the police came. 

6481. How many police ? — There were five, and two 
sergeants among them. 

64S2. Did you know' any of them ? — I did know one 
of them ; he is a low, set man. 

6483. Did they stand there?— They stood looking 
at the arch being put up. 

6484. Did they go over to the people that were 
putting it up? — Before it was right up, one of them 
left the company of the five, and went down to the 
police barrack. The sergeant went into the lane, and 
when he went there they raised a great cheer. 

6485. Mr. Commissioner Sing the. — Who cheered? — 

The people. 
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September 6486. Mr. O'Rvrlce .— Did the police make any effort 
23, 1857. to p re vent them from putting up the arch 1 ! — Not that 
JotaKing. I seen. The rest stood ; one went on. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

6487. Do you know a boy of the name of Carolan ? 
— I do not, to my knowledge. 

6488. What time of the morning was it when you 
first saw this? — About ten minutes to five. 

64S9. In the waste ground? — Yes. 

6490. How many were there? — I cannot say how 
many. The girls were j ust about the boy. 

6491. And you saw' them tie the orange lilies 
together? — Yes, I did. 

6492. Was there any thing else but orange lilies ? — 
May be, the leaves. 

6493. You went down to MTlhone’s corner? — I did. 

6494. Was there any disturbance that morning '2— 
No ; the people appeared to be getting ready for their 
work. 

6495. Did you stop and see them put it up? — At 
a quarter to six I went to my work. I stopped look- 
ing on from a quarter to five till that. 

6496. The police did not attempt to interfere? — 
They were not there then. I was standing on the 
waste ground. I saw one man on the roof of a house, 
and the other on a ladder, putting the arch up. 

6497. How long were they engaged in putting it 
U p i — They were a good bit putting it up ; and one of 
the constables went away to the police barrack, and 
then the serjeant went into the lane among them, and 
the people gave a cheer. 

6498. Did you see any of the police bring the 
ladder? — The police had nothing to do with the ladder. 

I seen a ladder up against the gable, and I got on the 
gate, and I saw a man on the roof and another on the 
ladder. 

6499. Did you pass that way again ? — Not till break- 
fast time. 

6500. At what hour was that ? — About a quarter past 
nine. 

6501. Was there an arch up then? — It was in the 
same way. When I went back there were a good many 
women there. 

6502. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Was the arch 
down ? — It was up still. 

6503. At what time? — At about a quarter past nine. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

6504. Did you wait till the crowd had gone away? 
— -I did not. 

650 5. You left the crowd there? — I did. 

6506. Then, for aught you know, the police may 
have taken it down?— They may have taken it down. 

6507. Did you ever hear that after you went and 
before you came back, it had been taken down and put 
up again? — I heard that it was taken down by the 
police at about six o’clock. 

6508. Was there any crowd of the Pound people ? 
Were they looking at it putting up ? — There were none 
there but the labouring man I awakened and me. I 
saw another man standing at a door opposite M'.Illioue’s 
corner. He said nothing that I heard. I heard that at 
six o’clock the arch was taken down and put up again. 

Mary Anne Connolly was then called, but it having 
been stated that she could prove no additional facts, she 
was not examined. 

Elizabeth Elizabeth Coyle examined by Mr. O’Rorlce. 

c °yle. 6509. Where do you work?— In Tea-lane mill. 

6510. Were you assaulted? — I was; but I do not 
remember on what day of the month. I was struck 
with a stone, thrown out of a window, going out of 
Linfield-road. That was on Thursday morning. When 
we were going home that evening, we were clabbered 
by a crowd, and we were threatened with our lives if 
we did not leave our work. We had to leave our work. 

6511. In consequence of those threats? — Yes. They 
said we were Papishes, and called us out of our names, 
and told us that if we came that road again what they 
would do on us, and in consequence of that we had to 
leave our work ; and the next morning, as we were 



going for our lines, a crowd of young men and women September 
gathered, and threw water on us, and called us “yellow ~ 3 ’ 185 7 ~ 
bitches,” and out of our names, and told ns that was Elizabeth 
holy water, and we heard them shouting that they had Coyle, 
burned Dan O’Connell, and that they would burn the 
Pope, and they said they would burn the Blessed Virgin, 
and there were both police and constables on the bridge, 
and they just laughed at them. 

6512. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What kind of con- 
stables ? — Town constables. 

6513. Mr. O'Rorlce. — Were there any constables there 
in company with the local police ? — One was at the 
one end of the bridge, and the others at the other. 

6514. And the local gentlemen saw you clabbered 
over? — They did ; and they just laughed. 

6515. And they heard those expressions ?— They 
could not be there without hearing them 

6516. About how many were there? — I could not 
tell ; there were that many- 

6517. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — How many were 
with yourself ? — I could not tell ; we were all coming 
out of the mill together. 

6518. Mr. O’Rorlce. — How many had to leave their 
work ? — I am sure there were twenty, between that and 
the other day. 

6519. How many in your own room? — There were 
five. 

6520. They left in consequence of those threats ? — 

Yes. Coming up Tea-lane, they gathered and shouted, 

“ them’s Papishes,” and they curbed our souls, not to let 
us pass. 

6521. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you ever com- 
plain to the police ? — I never did. 

6522. Did any people complain ? — No, they did. not ; 
for the police seen us. 

6523. Did you ever ask for protection ?— No, we did 
not. Mr. Grimskaw asked and got the police. 

6524. After Mr. Grimsliaw asked, you got protection ? 

— Yes ; that was the morning we went for our lines. 

6255. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Your lines were 
your discharge? — Yes. 

6526. Mr. O'Rorlce. — What notice had you to give ? 

— We gave a fortnight’s notice. 

6527. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you apply to 
any of the magistrates? — No, sir ; I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

6528. Where do you live? — In Curry-street, No. 4. 

6529. Is that in the Pound ? — Yes. 

6530. The day you were struck with a stone from 
the window where were you going ? — I was going to 
my work. 

6531. Whereabouts was that? — Going through the 
Linfield-road. 

6532. Did you see the person who threw the stone ? 

— It was like an old woman that put her head out of 
the window.' 

6533. Do you think it was intended for you? — I 
think it was. 

6534. At the time you were coming from your work 
you heard shouts ? — That was what I heard that day. 

6535. Was there any thing besides shouts? — They 
clabbered us. 

6536. What do you mean by that? — Throwing dirt 
off the streets on us. Some of it struck me. 

6537. Did you tell the police? — I did not. 

6538. What day was that? — I do not remember. 

6539. Was it early in the month ? — Yes, sir ; it was. 

6540. Was it dry weather ? — It had been soft before 
it. The streets were soft. 

6541. Are you sure that the police saw them do that ? 

— They could not be there without seeing it. 

6542. How many of the police were there ? — I cannot 
say ; I did not count them. 

6543. Do you mean the constabulary ? — They were 
there too. 

6544. Did you call the police? — I did not. 

6545. Did any of the other girls ? — No. 

6546. Did you tell Mr. Grimsliaw? — We told Mr. 
Grimsliaw when we went in ; after that they chased 
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September us, and we could not get going back at all ; they were 
23 ' 1851 ■ just as bad that time as any other time. 

Elizabeth 0547. You say that the next morning you were pre- 
Coyie. vented from going ? — The next morning we were going 

at six o’clock, and we were forced to turn in again. 
The people were clodding stones, at the corner of the 
bridge, and we were afraid to go then, — women and 
men, and all sorts. 

6548. How soon after that did you get your lines? 
— The next day. 

6549. W ere the police there to protect you that day ? 
— No ; there were none. We did not go at all after 
breakfast. 

6550. Were you attacked that day ? — That was in 
the morning, when we got over the bridge, the young 
men throw stones after us. Mr. Grimshaw told us that 
he got the police to guard us. 

6551. Were you known in the neighbourhood ? — Yes, 
I was very well known. 

6552. Had you taken any part in the disturbances, 
in July ? — No. 

6553. Were you one of the young women who carried 
the ammunition ? — No. 

6554. Were you down at the Custom House ? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

6555. The police were by when you were ill-treated ? 
— They were ; we were coming home. 

6556. You were not hurt? — Yes, I was hurt ; I was 
struck on the side of the head. 

6557. At the time the police were there ? — No. 

6558. Nobody was actually hurt then ? — No, sir. 

6559. What did the police do ? — They just laughed. 

6560. Were all the crowd laughing ? — They were all 
laughing and cheering. 

6561. The time you were beaten was the morning 
the police were not there? — Yes, sir. 

Co^rave. Margaret Cosgrave examined by Mr. Rea. 

6562. Where do you live ? — In Curry-street. 

6563. In whose mill do you work ? — Mr. Grim- 
shaw’s mill. 

6564. Do you recollect Tuesday evening, the 8th of 
September ? — Y es. 

6565. Were you coming from your work on that 
day ? — I was, with the other girls. 

6566. Did any party insult you on that day ? — Yes, 
they did ; they called out, “ Protestants to the kerb- 
stone, and Papislies to the middle of the road.” 

6567. That was that they might know you ? — Yes. 

6568. Did they call you any names ? — They called 
me a “ Papish cat,” a “ Papish bitch,” and worse that I 
do not wish to mention. 

6569. Were there any constables there? — There were 
one or two walking along the road. 

6570. Were there any town constables ? — There were 
three. 

6571. How far were they off? — They were not far- 
ther off than you are from me. 

6572. Did you hear any singing ? — I did. 

6573. Did you hear this song— 

“ Come all ye loyal Orangemen that wait in the Town Hall, 

Kemember your Creator, Pie is the best of all ; 

Remember your Creator, Ilis laws do not deny — 

Commemorate King William on the 12th day of July.” 

Did you hear that sung on the 12tli of July ? — I did not. 

Mr. Falkiner can produce the manuscript. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Well, we are not going 
to have it sung now. 

6574. Mr. Purcell. — 

“ Come, gather round, both one and all, 

To you hear the spree that did befall 
Upon the bully clergyman, 

The gallant Buck Matecr, sir.” 

Did you hear that? — No, I did not. 

6575. Did you hear this — 

“ When the Pound Loany heard the fray. 

They all did haste unto the quay, 

Saying, we will have a spree to-day 

With his Reverence BuckMateer, sir.” 

I did not hear that. 



Jane 

Madden. 



Jane Madden examined by Mr. ORarke. 
6576. Where do you live? — In Durliam-place. 



6577. Do you work at the Tea-lane mill ? — Yes. September 

6578. Do you recollect Wednesday evening last? — 2 3 ' 1SW ' 

Yes. Jane 

6579. Were you coming from your work ? — Yes, on Madden - 
Wednesday fortnight. 

6580. Were you attacked coming from your work ? 

— Yes. 

6581. Whereabouts was it ? — After I came over Salt- 
water Bridge. There were policemen on the bridge. 

After we got over the bridge, persons called out to us, 

“To hell with the Pope,” and “ Lay the Teagues.” I 
was struck in the mouth, and knocked down on my face, 
and my teeth were loosened ; they were not fast for 
eight days. I went to the mill doctor. 

6582. Do you know any of the other parties who 
were struck 1 — Yes ; a girl called Sarah Hamil. 

Catherine Connolly was the next witness called. 

Mr. Purcell . — I do not see the necessity of producing 
all these witnesses; and it only comes to this, that if the 
opposite side put forward these witnesses, we shall only 
endeavour to poll the same number. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Will the witness testify 
to any new circumstances ? 

Mr. O’Rorke — I think so, sir. 

Catherine Connolly examined by Mr. O’Rorke. coimoliy 

6583. Where do you live ? — In Lemon-street. 

6584. Where do you work ? — At Gordon’s mill. 

6585. On what road is that? — On the Falls-road. 

6586. Do you remember the 14th of July? — Yes. 

About eleven o’clock that night, when I was in Mary- 
street, I heard a crowd cursing the Pope. I saw a pistol 
fired out of the hayloft of a man named Bunting. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

6587. Did you mention that to the magistrates? — 

No, sir. 

658S. Did you mention it to the police? — No, sir. 

6589. Did you mention it to anybody ? — I first 
mentioned this to the Rev. Mr. Martin, the priest, and 
I stated it to him on the Monday following the occur- 
rence. He told me to go to Attorney O’Rorke or 
Attorney Rea. 

6590. And you went to Mr. Rea? — Yes. 

6591. But you did not complain ? — No. 

6592. Did you ever tell the police about the firing 
from Bunting’s house? — No. 

6593. Did you see the police, military, or magis- 
trates ? — Y es, after it was over ; hut I did not tell 
them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

6594. Are there not Roman Catholics and Protestants 
in that neighbourhood ? — To be sure there are. 

6595. Where did you see the shot from ? — I never 
left my own house. 

6596. Did you look far off? — There were no shots 
coming out of May-street. 

Mary Anne Connolly examined by Mr. O’Rorke. Mary Anne 

6597. What is your name? — Mary Anne Connolly. Co “ nolly ‘ 

6598. Where do you live ? — In Lemon-street. 

6599. Are you sister to the last witness? — Yes. 

6600. Do you remember the time when Mr. Curry’s 
house was wrecked? — I do. 

6601. Did you hear any shots fired then ? — No. 

6602. Did you see any constables? — I saw Town 
Council men. I called for them to come back, and they 
never let on that they heard me. I walked on, and 
returned in again ; and it was scarcely ten minutes till 
the house next door was wrecked. 

6603. Could the constables have prevented the wreck- 
ing? — I do not know ; for there were only seven or eight 
of them. 

6604. Did any more constables come till the horsemen 
came? — They did not till the horsemen came. 

6605. Was there any stir till the Sandy-row party 
commenced ? — There was not. 

Bridget Kane examined by Mr. O Rorke. Bridget 

6606. Where do you live ? — In Buglish-street. Kanc ’ 

6607. Where did you live in July ? — In Tea-lane, off 
Sandy-row. 
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6608. Did you seeacrowd in your street?— Yes, I did. 

6609. What were they doing ? — Carrying an effigy of 
Dan O’Connell on their shoulders. 

6610. About what size was the effigy— was it as large 
as Mr. Falkiner ? — Yes ; a good deal larger. 

6611. Was it as large as Mr. Real— I think it was. 

6612. Was it dressed?— Yes. 

6613. What did they do with it?— I do not know 

what was done with it. . , , 

6614- Were there many there?— There might be 200 

01 6615. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.— What do you mean 
by an effigy — what was it made of ? — It was made of 
straw. 

6616. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — How <lo you know 
it was O’Connell? — I asked, and they told me. 

6617. Mr. O’ltorlce . — Had they anything round its 
neck?— They had a coat tied round its neck. 

6618. IIow did they carry it?— Over their shoulders. 

6619. How often did they carry it up through the 
street? — Twice that night, 

6620. Did they say any thing?— They did not. 

6621. Did they say any thing about O’Connell? — 
They did not say any thing about him that night. 

6622. Do you recollect it occurring on the 1 3 th ? —I do. 

6623. Did you see a crowd on the morning of the 
13th ? — I saw a crowd on the evening of the 13th. 

6624. Had the crowd any thing? — Orange lilies. 

6625. Did you leave that place? — Yes. 

6626. When ? — On the 9th of September. 

6627. What made you leave it?— The house was 
threatened to be wrecked. 

6628. How do you know that? — The neighbours told 



gation to close, as it might be.said that they had no other topumber 
tie wished to have an opportunity of pro- 23 > 'se- 



ducing Mr. Adam Hill. _ _ . Bridget 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — It is right that it should be Kan 
' ' ’ ‘ authority 



me so. ■ „ 

6629. Was it in consequence of that you left ? — r es. 

6630. During the time you saw those 'people carrying 
about that figure of O'Connell, did you see any of the 
Town Council police?— I did not. 

6631. About what hour 
of six. and 



distinctly understood that we have given 
to issue any summonses requiring the attendance of 
witnesses. We authorized no such thing. We. very 
early intimated that we have come down under a Com- 
mission from the Lord Lieutenant. _ We anticipated that 
the persons who signed the memorial to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should come forward to assist us, and to tender 
evidence in relation to the transactions which arc to be 
inquired into ; and we intimated that if it should lie 
found necessary, in the course of the inquiry, to require 
the attendance of witnesses, we should be ready when 
the time came to do so. We have seen as yet no occa- 
sion to exercise our power to summon witnesses. -Evi- 
dence has been furnished to us. which has kept us 
occupied for a number of days. And we now propose 
to examine another' class of witnesses. 

Mr. O' Rorke. — I have no hesitation in stating that I 
issued the summons, yesterday, of my own authority. 
I directed that summons to be issued, and the name of 
Mr. Bourne, the Clerk of the Crown, was attached to it. 
I did it of my own authority, for the purpose of getting 
witnesses to attend. 

Mr. Purcell. — It -was a most gross abuse of the process 
of the Crown ; and, when men descend to these means 
for supporting their case,' its character is easily seen. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Well, I do not see that 
you have a right to express any opinion on the subject. 
Mr. Purcell. — I had a right to give my opinion. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — I do not think that 
counsel is justified in attributing motives to any gen- 
tleman. Mr. Purcell lias talked about “descending” 
in the matter. Now, it is right to state that Mr. 
O’Rorke had no authority from the Commissioners to 
ou issue the summons which has been referred to. A list 

Between the hours of a great number of witnesses has been twice furnished 

3 , but we thought it better not to issue any sum- 



6632 Is there any constable on that beat, 1-No. In monses, at least foe the present, tl.at persons mi s bt not 
K.nS., row T believe there is be taken from their business or occupation by being re- 

B ‘ 6633 Did yon see him 1— No ; I did not. laired to attend in Court, and therefore, we have not as 

»»<>/ w™ tlinv chppvino-? Yes yet summoned any individual. No summons, or request 

6634. Were mB o( bj £ attend, was isjid by ns, hitherto ; and we disdain, 

J having authorized the issuing of any summons. But at 

the same time I think that no professional gentleman 
present has a right to pass an opinion on the conduct of 
another professional gentleman in offensive terms. 

Mr. Purcell.— I feel it due to my clients to state that 



6635. Did you 
them ? — I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

6636. Was the effigy a good likeness? —Indeed I can- 
not tell; 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner 

6637. What was done with it 



burned. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch (to Mr. O Rorke) — Have 
you any other class of evidence ? 

Mr. O' Rorke.— We have a great number of witnesses 
as to the riots of the 9tli of September. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch— Have you any other 
evidence relating to the July riots; I mean additional 
evidence, not confirmatory evidence. 

Mr. O' Rorke. — I think I have very material evidence, 
and I am prepared to go on with some of the witnesses 
now. With respect to the other branches of the case, 

I cannot have the witnesses here till to-morrow. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — What I would suggest is, 
that to-morrow we should allow evidence to be gone into 
on the other side. 

Mr. Purcell. — We will not go into evidence, until 
their case is closed. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — There is no such thing as 
a “case.” We will exercise our discretion in closing a 
particular branch of the evidence. At present, from 
the minuteness of detail gone into, we see that if we 
were to allow it to go on, the inquiry would be inter- 
minable. There arc 3,000 inhabitants in one district, 
and 3,500 in another. For aught we know, they may 
be all called, and it is plain that the inquiry would be 
interminable. 

Mr. Rea yielded to the suggestion of the Commission- 
ers. At the same time he 'should not like the investi- 



was a most unjustifiable proceeding. 

Mr. Rea. — It is quite a common practice for attor- 
-I heard that it was neys to fill up blank subpoenas. 

Mr. Purcell. — Although I think the act an improper 
one, I do not wish to offer any personal offence to Mr. 
O’Rorke. 

Mr. O' Rorke. — There is an apology, and I accept it. 
Mr. Purcell. — It is not an apology. 



Adam Ward examined by Mr. O'Rorke. Ad 

6638. Where do you live? — In Milford-street, No. 

122. 

6639. On what day were you shot? — It was on the 
18th of July. 

6640. Where were you when you were shot ? — I was 
in the “ Loaning” — that is, the Pound-loaning. 

6641. Who were with you? — There were two or 
three little boys. 

6642. Do you know the names of the other boys ? — 
Patrick Murphy was one of them. 

6643. Was Patrick Murphy shot also? — He was; 
but I was not with him at the time. 

6644. What had you been doing when you were 
shot ? — We were bulking marbles. 

6645. Where were you hit? — I was shot in the leg. 

6646. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — At what hour was 
it that the occurrence took place? — Between four and 
five o’clock in the evening. 

6647. Mr. O’Rorke. — Were you taken to the hospital l 
— Yes, sir. 

664S. Was your leg taken off? — Yes, sir. 
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September 6649. From what. part ?— A little below the knee. 

23, is57. 6650. Did you know the other little boy ? — No, sir. 

■ — 6651. Did you see him in the hospital? — Yes. 

ward. 6652. Did you leave him there? — Yes. 

6653. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — From what direc- 
tion did the shot come ? — It came from the direction of 
Sandy-row,. 

6654. Did you see the person that fired ? — The 
person who fired was behind a hedge, and I did not get 
seeing him right. 

6655. Mr. O'Rorke .— How far was the person from 
you? — About twice' the length of this Court-house. 

6656. Was there, then, a. large crowd? — No, there 
were only seven or eight boys, some of them looking at 
us playing marbles. 

6657. Were they all boys? — Yes; a boy came into 



the field and cocked a besom at us, and, when we went September 
to see what it meant, the shot was fired at us. 23 ’ 1So 7 ‘ 

6658. Did the party who. fired the shot see the boy A dam 
who cocked the besom ?— Yes, he had sent the boy to 'Ward, 
get us out to go into the field with the besom, that he 
might fire at us.. The fellow fired from behind the 
hedge. 

6659. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Was it after the 
besom was cocked that the shot was fired?— Yes, sir ; 
they wagged the boy with their hands, and sent him 
down to the crowd on the road below. 

6660. It was after the boy went away with the 
besbm that the shot was fired ? — It was. 

6661. What was the shot fired from ?— Either a pistol 
or a gun. They sent the boy down to a crowd further 
off, and it was after he went that they fired the shot. 



TENTH DAY. 



Thursday, 24th 

- — William, Hamilton, esq. examined by Mr. M‘Lean. 

Hamilton. 6662. Are you a member of the Town Council? — Yes. 
esq. ’ 6663. An alderman ? — Yes. 

6664. How long have you been so ? — Since the Mu- 
nicipal Act came into operation. 

6665. Are you a. member .of any of the committees ? 
— Yes. 

6666. Which ? — I am a member of two or three of 
them. 

6667. Are you a member of the police committee ? — 
Yes. 

6668. How long? — Nearly fifteen years, since the 
first election ; and I was a member of the old police 
committee before that. 

6669. Have you been pretty regular in your attend- 
ance ? — Yes. 

6670. Have you ever acted as chairman ? — Yes ; I 
was elected chairman the first year. I was then in Dublin^ 

6671. Are you the senior alderman ? — I happened to 
have the most votes, and they called me senior alderman. 

6672. In consequence of that, do you act in the 
absence of the elected chairman ? — Yes, uniformly so. 

6673. Can you describe the mode in which the 
police constables are chosen? — The chief constable 
makes it known, perhaps, a week or two before, and a 
number of persons who think they are suitable for the 
office gather in from the county. 

6674. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — They who think 
themselves suitable? — When there is a deficiency of 
constables, in consequence of some being dismissed for 
improper conduct, or leaving the force, the chief says, 
“ I require twelve constables,” to the committee or chair- 
man. They say, “ Make it known, put up a placard 
then a number of young men gather. 

6675. Where do they come from ? — From the county 
of Down, many from the barony of Castlereagh, and 
from the county of Antrim. 

6676. Are many of them the sons of farmers?— A 
good many are the sons of broken-down farmers. 

6677. When they come before you how do you pro- 
ceed? — The chief constable takes down their names 
and their numbers, No. 1, No. 2, and so on. We 
say to Mr. Lindsay and to Mr. Green, “Bring them 
in.” They are then arranged round ; generally we 
know nothing of them but their appearance. Some 
of the committee may then say, “ See there is a healthy 
strong young man — what is his name and number.” We 
take down his number, and he stands first. Perhaps we 
may select twenty in this way. Weknownotliingoftkem 
except their strength and healthy looks. Wc do not 
look then at any certificates, lest so doing might give a 
leaning to our selection. We studiously avoid anything 
of the kind, and know nothing about them. W e rough- 
draft them, as it were, and then, perhaps, re-examine 
them, aud tako ten or twelve out of them without 
knowing any thing of them, but just their appearance. 

6678. Have you been in the habit of asking any of 
the men to what religious denominations they belong? 



September, 1857/ September 

24, 1857. 

— I never knew it in any case, and we avoid opening 
their papers. It was, I think, fixed among us all — at Hamilton, 
least it was in my mind — not to open the papers up to this es T- 
time, lest we might seeaclergyman’s name that might give 
us an imaginary leaning. After we have selected a cer- 
tain number, if their testimonials establish their sobriety 
and honesty, we elect those men, if they pass the doctor. 

6679. They are previously chosen from their per- 
sonal appearance ? — Yes. 

6680. Is Berrfard Hughes a member of the com- 
mittee? — Yes. 

6681. Is he a Roman Catholic? — Yes. 

6682. Is lie present at those elections? — Yes; lie 
has lately been present. He became a member of the- 
police committee shortly after lie was elected a member 
of the Town Council, about a year and three quarters, 

I think, in November, 1855. 

66S3. Did any persons, at a meeting of- the Town 
Council, ever express an opinion with regard to the 
oflicials of the force ? — They did, and very laudatory 
opinions. They said they were efficient persons. 

6684. Can you name any of these persons? — -Yes. 

The order of business at each meeting of the Council 
is printed and circulated about three days before the 
meeting, so that the Council may know the subjects to 
be considered. One of the motions put upon the notice- 
paper of the Council was placed there by Councillor. Ilea, 
who was a member of the Council at the time, and who- 
spoke in terms of the most unqualified praise of the • 
local force. He proposed that we should increase their 
pay 2s. Gd. a-week. We said that we did not like to 
lay out any more money than we were at that time, and 
that we could not pay more than wc were getting. We 
said that we could get enough of strong, healthy men, 
at the old rate of pay, and that we had not 2s. Gd. a- 
week to spare. On the 1st of August, 1856, Mr. Rea- 
brought forward the following resolution. [The wit- 
ness read Mr. Rea’s resolution, proposing an increase of 
pay to the local constables, in consideration of their 
meritorious conduct.] This resolution stood on the 
books several months, and then it was nilled, or nega- 
tived, inasmuch as we could get enough of men with- 
out increasing the pay. When we published that, if 
we wanted a dozen, or fifteen, perhaps as many as 100- 
would come forward, and we said, “Why pay 2s. Gd. 
a-week extra, when we can get enough of good men 
and true without doing that ?” 

6685. Mr. M‘Lean. — Did any member of the CounciL 
speak for any length of time to that motion? — Yes,, 
they did. When such questions were brought before 
the council, there were a few eloquent gentlemen that 
dragged in every thing they could lay hold of through 
the whole kingdom, good and bad. 

66S6. Tell to what eloquent gentleman jrnu refer ini 
particular? — To Mr. Rea. Indeed, Mr. Commissioners, 
many a time he had to be called to order. All the 
place could not keep him in order. It was wonderful 
the burst of words he strung together. 
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September 6687. Mr. Commissioner Lynch .— Did applicants for question; It was in the power of the burgesses to elect 
u, X8S7. situations in the local force send their testimonials whom they liked. I — 

wn T— direct to you ?— They gave them to the chiefs. The 6706. From November, 1842, until the election of William 
Hamilton, chiefs put down the name and number of each applicant ; Mr. Hughes, in November, 1855, had you not managed ® mi on ' 
e9q - and then, if he were selected, we said, “If these testi- to exclude every Roman Catholic in Belfast from that 

monials please, and you pass the doctor, you will be Council ? — I managed nothing about it. 
elected.” 6707. Was it not managed on your behalf? — No ; I 

6688. Mr. M'Lean . — Before this eloquent gentleman do not know any thing about that, 
became a member of the Council, were the people in the 6708.. Was it not managed by your Town Clerk and 
habit of attending the Council meetings ? — No ; they tax collectors ? — You said so. 

were then as tame and quiet as you are in this court; 6709. Mr. Commissioner Lynch— Do you know any 



but, after he became a member, the Council chamber thing about it? — No. 



vas crowded at every meeting. 

6689. Was there any annoyance in consequence' 



6710.' Mr. Rea . — What do you believe? — I believe 
nothing about it. I will answer nothing but what I know. 



Yes ; the President would have to request order of the I know nothing about it — I have no knowledge of it. 
crowd to get them to be quiet outside the bar. They 6711. Was there not, under the superintendence of 
became so rough and unruly, tha t the Mayor had to order your Town Clerk, and carried out by your tax-collect- 
a railing to keep what I may call the mob separate from ors, a deliberate conspiracy carried out, from the year 
the members of the Council, such was the rush to hear 1842 to the year 1855, by which one-half of the inhabit- 
these extraordinary speeches. ants were disfranchised ? — You often said that, but I 

6690. He praised the constables? — No; I think he know nothing of it. 

praised himself most. He heaped extraordinary praise 6712. Will you swear that a system of trickery did 
on himself. not exist for the purpose I have described, during all 

6691. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.— Was there excite- that time?— I know nothing, of that; and if there was, I 
ment caused by those speeches? — Yes, a great deal, hadnothing to do with it, and I think you know that too. 
One of the members of the Council and Mr. Rea seemed I will answer any straight, direct question you put. I 
to be inclined to buff each other one day. Such were say that I had nothing to do with it. 

the outrageous and extraordinary expressions used, that 6713. Mr. Rea. — I suppose you cannot tell that Mr. 
one gentleman was very warm, and, only that he was James Macnamara, the only Catholic magistrate in Bel- 
stopped, would have used “ the arm of the flesh .” fast, was disfranchised by your tax-collectors for seve- 

6692. Was that gentleman a Liberal? — Yes ; it was ral years? — I know nothing of that. 

Mr. Charles Duffin ; he is a very respectable gentleman. 6714. Of course you cannot tell either that the Catho- 

6693. Was there any excitement in the crowd ? — Oh, lie Bishop of the Diocese was also disfranchised from 
yes; outside the multitude were very much excited — year to year? — -No; I do not know that. I took no 
cheering and hissing, but I could not tell what effect part in these things. 

that lias produced since. The current has been running 6715. Was it not a fact that the Roman Catholic rate- 
ever since, of excitement and unkindness. payers, who form one-third of the population, were re- 

6694. Were there any such scenes before Mr. Rea gularly disfranchised, from the year 1842 to the year 
became a member ? — No ; all was quiet and nice before 1855 ? — I know nothing about that. I had nothing to 
he became a member, and has been so since he was do with these matters. I was elected every year, and 



rejected. 

6695. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — When did he cease 
to be a member of the Council ? — The Smithfield people 
gave him up, and he offered for all the wards, and was 
elected for none. 



did not ask for a vote or know of my election until I 
was told of it. 

6716. During the time that you were a member of 
the Corporation, did you not permit your Town Clerk 
to be the chief agent of your Conservative party in 



6696. I asked you when he ceased to be a member Belfast, although he was a public officer? — What kind 
of the Council? — In November, 1856, they would not of answer do you want to that? 

elect him to be a member of the Council. 6717. What answer do I want to that ! Was not Mr. 

John Bates, whom you appointed your Town Clerk and 
Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. Solicitor, in 1842, permitted to be the conducting agent 

6697. You have been waiting here for the last two and general manager of the Tory party in Belfast, from 

days to give this evidence? — No ; the Mayor told me that period until you compelled him to resign, in July, 

that he would be much obliged to me to attend — that 1855 ? — Mr. Commissioners, here is the fact, so far as I 

there were slanders attempted to be heaped upon men know. I would rather address you than Mr. Rea. We 
who should not be slandered. The Mayor gave in my studiously, so far as we could manage, avoided politics, 
name to the Commissioners. I did not force myself I was not conscious that the Council was apolitical body, 
here, for I am otherwise employed. So far as I remember, we studiously kept politics clean 

6698. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Are you in busi- out of the Council. 

ness? — Partially; but I have retired from the details 6718. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — So far as you were 
of the business six or seven years ago. concerned? — Yes; so far as I was concerned and re- 

6699. In what business were you? — The wholesale member. 

grocery. 6719. Mr. Rea. — Do you really say that ? Are you 

6700. Mr. Rea. — You were “all quiet and nice,” as joking, or are you in earnest? — I always speak the truth, 

you say, in the Council, until I became a member of it? I remember frequently, when matters were brought for- 
— Pretty much so. ward which seemed to have a political complexion, 

6701. That was in the month of September, 1855 ? — men of the Council said, “We’ll not touch this thing — 

Till you came there was not the long speeching and hub- the Council, as a Council, will have nothing to do with 
bub that there was after you came. politics.” 

6702. The Council was first elected in the year 1842 ? 6720. AsaCouncil? — Or in the Council meeting either. 

— I think so. 6721. Did you notpermit your Town Clerk to be the 

67 03. Now, was not I the very first person in Belfast, conducting agent of the Tory party from the year 1 842, 

from the year 1842 up to the year 1855, elected against until he was compelled to resign in July, 1855 ? — I 
the will of the Corporation ? — How do I know about the will not say. I do not know that. We did not per- 
will of the Corporation. mit him, or not prevent him, to do so in his official 

6704. Until I broke into your Council room, in 1855, capacity as Town Clerk. 

had you not, before that, by a system that I will pre- 6722. Did you, and the other members of the Corpo- 
sently expose, managed to keep every gentleman of ration, permit public officers, the tax-collectors, to be 
liberal politics, and every Roman Catholic in Belfast, at the same time political agents for the Tory party in 
out of it, from 1842 to 1855? — How do I know? Belfast? — There is a commission allowed for collect- 

6705. Had you, or had you not, say yes or no ? — I ing the taxes now. We selected the men likely to get 
will say neither the one nor the other. It was an open in the taxes safest, soonest, and best. They are bounc 
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,24, 1857. 

William 

Hamilton, 



to give ample security, and it is not every runner that 
can give ample security. We selected the men we 
thought the fittest to do the work, and, with some, we 
had to fall hack on their securities. As to any thing 
secret, I knew nothing of it. He asks did 1 permit 
them to be political agents ? Nothing of the kind. We 
selected the best men. We knew nothing of political 
agents. 

6723. Were the tax-collectors, or any of them, 
political agents ? — I know nothing of that. 

6724. Did you know Mr. John Hyde? — Not much ; 
very little ; I scarcely knew any thing of him. 

6725. Mr. M'Lean. — Is he living or dead? — I do 
not know ; I did not see him for years. The last time 
I saw him he was a poor, broken-down body. 

6726. Mr. Rea. — Did Hyde act as secretary for your 
ward ? — I do not know any thing about it. 

6727. Of what ward are you an alderman?— Of St. 
George’s Ward. 

6728. Do you know Mr. Davis, the Jew? — Yes. 

6729. Was he the borough-rate collector for several 
years for the Town Council ? — He was a collector. I 
am not sure what tax he collected. Perhaps it was the 
borough-rate. 

6730. Was he at the same time ward secretary for 
the Tory party in St. George’s Ward? — I do not know. 
Mr. Rea takes it for granted that I know those things. 
I do not know any thing about them. 

6731. Do you know Mr. R. D. Kirk? — No, I think 
not. I do not know him at all. 

6732. Do you mean to say that you do not know 
Mr. Kirk, the borough-rate collector, and, of course, 
the Tory secretary for Dock Ward ? — No ; not a ha’p’orth 
I know about him. 

6733. Did you know Mr. William M'Neice? — 
Slightly. He furnished the Town Council with carts, 
and he used to come into the committee to negotiate 
for the contract for carts. 

6734. Is he dead? — I do not know. 

6735. Was he ward secretary for Smithfield Ward ? 
— I do not know any thing about that. 

6736. Do you happen to know, that in the year 
1852 — to take one instance — there were only 960 bur- 
gesses enrolled, while 1,600 were disfranchised for 
non-payment of borough-rate? — Really, Mr. Commis- 
sioners, my head and hands were filled with business, 
and I took no concern in that. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — This has nothing to do 
with the inquiry. What Mr. Rea may consider local 
corporate grievances should not be introduced affirma- 
tively in putting a question. 

6737. Mr. Rea. — Were you ever tried for any offence ? 



—No. 

Were you ever charged with any offence ? 

The question was objected to, and the Commission- 
ers allowed the objection. 

6738. Mr. Rea . — Did you not bring it deliberately 
forward here, that Mr. Bernard Hughes, the only 
Roman Catholic ever yet in the Town Council, was par- 
ticularly concerned in the appointment of these local 



Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — He did not ; he said lie 
was a member of the Town Council, and of the police 
committee. 

6739. Mr. Rea . — Before Mr. Bernard Hughes was 
appointed to the police committee, in 1855, had any 
other Catholic in Belfast any voice whatever in the 
appointment of the local constables ? — There was 
no Catholic in the Council until Mr. Hughes was 
appointed. 

6740. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — And is he the only 
one at present in the Council? — I think so, sir. 

6741. Mr. Rea . — Had any Protestant Whigs any 
thing to do with their appointment up to 1855 ? — I do 
not know whether they had or not. I take no coucern 
orpartin this. 

6742. Of the forty members of the Town Council, 
were there any Liberal Protestants among them in 
1855? — What do I know about liberal politics? you 
may construe that word liberal one way, and I would 
construe it in another. You tried all the wards in town. 



6743. I understand very well how you packed the September 

roll. — You know that I did nothing of that kind, but 2 4 ' I85 7 - 
you tried every ward iu the town. _ William 

6744. Was there any prohibition against officers of Hamilton, 
the Council voting at municipal and parliamentary esq ' 
elections ? — I do not know of any. 

6745. Do you know of any system by which all the 
Town Council constables who could afford it were 
required or solicited to occupy houses of sufficient value 
to enable them to have that parliamentary and muni- 
cipal franchise ? — I really know nothing of the kind — 
not a bit of it. 

6746. Do you believe that any such system existed ? 

— I believe nothing about it. I was minding my own 
business, and I suppose you where minding whatever 
you were at. You were busy at that time. 

6747. Did you ever hear the late Town Clerk say any 
thing about that ? — I know nothing about it. 

6748. Will you state that he did not do so in your 
presence ? — I know nothing about it. 

6749. Who was the permanent chairman of the police 
committee during the greater part of that time, from 
1842 to 1855 ? — I happened to be elected the first year ; 
the second year Mr. George Suffern took the chairman- 
ship, but he was unwilling to hold it. I took it then 
for part of the time, and then Mr. Potts took it. 

6750. Was not he chairman of the police committee 
for several years ? — He was. 

6751. Is he in town ? — I do not know whether he is 
or not. 

6752. Does he know more about the mode in which 
the police force was appointed than any other member 
of the Council ? — I do not know. 

6753. What do you believe ? — He was a long time a 
member of the committee. He was very zealous and 
active. 

6754. Mr. M‘Lean. — He is now in ill health, I 
believe ? — He is in very bad health. 

6755. Mr. Rea Was not the appointment of the 

local force his special department ? — No. 

6756. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — How many are 
there on the committee ? — Twelve. He had only one 
vote, the same as the other members; as chairman, 
perhaps he had a casting vote. 

6757. Mr. Rea. — You stated, in your direct exami- 
nation, that you did not open the papers, lest the name 
of some clergyman should give you an “imaginary 
leaning.” What is the reason you were so much afraid 
of yourselves? — We just wanted to act impartially. 

That was my motive, and I believe it was the motive 
of the others, because we might happen to see the name 
of an Episcopalian or a Presbyterian clergyman, or the 
name of a Roman Catholic clergyman. 

6758. Do you mean gravely to assert that? — “ Gravely 
to assert that ! ” I know that I am speaking the truth. 

Keep that word to yourself. 

6759. Do you mean to say that it was impartial to 
appoint seven Roman Catholics out of 160 constables? 

I say we were perfectly impartial. 

6760. Could that have been done except by design 
— was it accidental? — Oh, nonsense ! we were perfectly 
impartial. Verily, I. did not know their political or 
religious creeds at all — not a man of them. 

6761. Was it the result of accident? — I only say we 
knew nothing of political or religious creeds. 

6762. Do you state that it was the result of acci- 
dent ? — It was the result of accident ; we knew nothing 
of their political or religious creeds. 

67 63. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — So far as you know, 
you know of no partiality? — Not the least. 

6764. Mr. Rea.— Were you present at a meeting of 
the police committee when Head-constable Campbell 
was brought before it for being drunk in the police 
office, and shouting, “ To hell with the Pope ? — I do not 
remember that. 

6765. Were you present at the police committee 
when a charge was made against Mr. James Glenn, one 
of your collectors, for fraudulently marking the taxes of 
Henry Garrett as having been paid, when they were 
not paid ? — I do not remember. I think I was not. I 
have no recollection of that. Mr. Glenn is arespectable 
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September collector. Mr. Carson, an eminent merchant, is one of 
24^X857. Lis hail. 

William 6766. When you proved the resolution I put on the 
Hamilton, hooks of the Council, could you prove that the charge I 
CSQ ' have stated against Glenn was, in point of fact, made ? 
— I do not remember that. 

6767. If made, was it investigated? — I do not remem- 
ber it. 

6768. Do you know Shields, one of the detective 
force ? — A little ; not much. 

6769. Do you know does his wife keep an old 
clothes shop, although he is a detective officer ? — I do 
not know any thing about that. 

6770. You do not know whether lie has a vote or 
not ? — I do not. 

6771. Did you ever understand, in your official capa- 
city, that any of the seven Roman Catholic constables 
were members of the Ribbon Society, or that they had 
been ? — I did not. I never interfered in their politics. 

6772. Did you ever, in your official capacity, know 
that any of the 153 Protestant constables had been, or 
were, members of the Orange Society? — I do not under- 
stand that any thing of that kind was examined into. 
We examined them and adjudicated on them if there 
was a charge against them, and dismissed them, if they, 
deserved it, without reference to their religion. I never 
knew any thing of them being Orangemen or Ribbon- 
men. I never knew the slightest thing of that kind. 
It had no influence with me. 

6773. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were any com- 
plaints brought before the committee of the local force 
being Orangemen? — I never heard any thing of a reli- 
gious or political character introduced. The men are 
generally tried for drunkenness or sleeping. 

6774. Mr. Rea. — During the entire time these riots 
were going on in the town, did the Corporation hold 
any meeting for the purpose of assisting the authorities ? 
— Not that I am aware of. The police committee meet 
every Tuesday, at twelve o’clock, and when these unfor- 
tunate affairs were going on, or shortly after, the Mayor, 
Mr. Getty, who is popular with us all, came into the 
next room and intimated to us that he was there. I 
happened to be in the chair. He said that he would 
like, as the members of the police force were kept up, 
and many of them beaten about the Pound, that we 
should vote them a week’s pay. When we looked into 
the matter — heard all about the men, and saw some of 
them abused, and the others fagged, we gave them a 
week’s pay. 

6775. How much did you give them ? — 11s. 6d. each 
in consequence of their excessive labour. 

6776. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Is this the first 
year that was done?— It was given before when there 
was an extra duty. We were most cordial in responding 
to the request. We wore all of one mind. 

6777. Mr. M‘Lean. — It would be well, before you go 
from that, to ask if Mr. Hughes was there ? — Yes he was. 

6778. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Waring was not there? — Mr. 
Waring is not on that committee. 

6779. He is rather more troublesome than Mr. 
Hughes? — He is very like yourself. He generally 
echoed what you said. 

67 80. Mr. Hughes is more benevolent, and rather more 
innocent than Mr. Waring? — He is a decent, quiet man. 

6781. Have you since acceded to any part of that 
proposition I made to Rave the wages of the local force 
increased? — No ; we fixed on a little advance, in pro- 
portion to conduct and time. We did not respond to 
what Mr. Rea asked. 

6782. You would not do it because I asked you? — 
No ; we would not do but what we thought right, and 
we would not do wrong because you asked us. 

6783. Was not that speech intended to neutralize 
their politics ? — I do uot know what it was intended for, 
unless to get the speech printed in the Whig news- 
paper. 

6784. I wish to know about that little difference be- 
tween Mr. Duflin and myself ? — You said something 
about Mr. Duffin that excited him. I regret naming his 
name, and I must apologize to him for it. 

67S5. Do you happen to know that, some time pre- 



vious to that, I obtained against him a conviction in the September 
police court— a conviction for which he had to pay 24 ' 185 7 - 
£80, for violating the Factory Act? — I do not know that, william. 
It was in consequence of the remarks made use of by Hamilton 
Mr. Rea, in the Council, that the excitement arose ; es<1 ‘ 
and there was likely to be a disturbance between 
them. 

6786- Was it not antecedent to that, that I had 
convicted Mr. Duffin for breaches of the Factory Act, 
for which he had to pay £80? — I do not know any 
thing about it. 

6787. What do you believe? — I do not know any 
thing about it. 

Chief Constable Thomas Green was re-called and ex- chief 

amined by Mr. M‘Lean. Constable 

Thomas 

6788. Does this document contain the names of the Green, 
members of the municipal police? — It does. 

6789. How many members of the municipal force 
have votes? — I have examined the burgess roll of 1856. 

I find that there are twelve men connected with the 
municipal police force who enjoy the privilege of tho 
parliamentary franchise. 

6790. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Do you include 
the superintendents ? — I do. 

6791. Mr. M‘Lean. — Does that document contain the 
names of the men who have votes in the municipal elec- 
tion ? — Yes ; there are eight of them. 

The list was handed in. 

6792. How many members of the municipal force 
are there? — 160, exclusive of supernumeraries. 

6793. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — How many super- 
numeraries are there? — Sometimes twenty, sometimes 
not more than eight or ten. They are to take the 
place of men who are sick, or on leave. There are 
twelve supernumeraries now; we appointed three about 
a week ago. 

6794. Mr. M‘Lean. — I think you also stated that 
Heany’s beat was in the Pound district on the 12th of 
J uly ? — Yes. 

6795. Would it have been his duty, if Orangemen had 
marched there, to make a report of it ?■ — I consider so. 

6796. Did he report it? — No. 

6797. Is Barrack-street in the Pound? — It is so 
considered. The majority of the inhabitants of it are 
Roman Catholics. 

6798. Had you any report whatever of any march- 
ing, or matters of that sort? — Not more than what I 
saw myself on the Sabbath night. 

6799. Did you hear any person (Bernard Kelly) 
state that you beat him ? — I did. 

6800. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Is it true that you 
struck him ? — Not to my knowledge. I understood 
him to say, that after Mr. Watson’s houses were 
wrecked on Thursday night, the 17th, that I saw him 
at his door in Barrack-street, and that I drew my 
stick and struck him. I believe I was then in my own 
house on that night at six or seven o’clock. I had made 
arrangements with Mr. Lindsay to have an hour’s sleep 
that eveniug. 

6S01. Mr. M‘Lcan. — At what time did you leave 
that district that night? — I cannot say. I think I 
went there at ten o’clock, and was there till two or 
three in the morning. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'RorTce. 

6802. Will you tell me the date of the last appoint- 
ment of any of the local force ? — Upon my word, I can- 
not tell you. There was a man appointed, I think, on 
last Tuesday. About three weeks previously,' I believe 
I got ten or twelve men — from eight to twelve. 

6803. Prior to that period of three weeks had any 
been recently appointed ? — A large number was ap- 
pointed within the last year. A number of men had 
resigned ; others had been dismissed. 

6S04. Does the roll show the time of the appoint- 
ments ? — I was prepared with that in court. It does 
show the date of the appointments. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you wish to have the 
dates ? 

. Mr. O'Rorlce. — I think we should have the dates of 
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September the appointments, and also the names of the persons 
24, 1857. w ]j 0 recommended them, and that we should be allowed 
Chief” t0 see ^ iem - 

Constable Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — No ; such recommenda- 
Thonms j; ons are> to a certain extent, confidential. 

Green. Lindsay. — Going up from Dr. Drew’s church, 

Barrack-street lies to the right; Pound-street andCullin- 
tree-road lie to the left — Quadrant-street and Brooke- 
street are also to the left ; Barrack-street and Donegall- 
place are to the right. Barrack-street is considered a 
part of the Pound district. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

6805. Do you recollect the time when Joseph Young 
was returned for St. Anne’s Ward by a majority of one 1 
— I do not. 

6806. Do you not happen to know, that four or five 
years ago a far greater number of constables had the 
municipal and parliamentary franchise? — I do not 
know. 

6807. Could you find out with some ingenuity ? — It 
would give me some difficulty; but il I had the same 
materials I could. 

6808. Could you make a return of how many of 
them belong, or did belong, to the Orange Society ? — I 
could not. 

6809. Could you not ask the 153 men the question ? 
— 1 might ; but I could not tell whether they answered 
truly or not. 

6810. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Could you make 
to us a return of whether any of them belong to the 
Orange Society or not ? — I could not. 

Mr. Purcell. — We would object to Mr. Greene giving 
iu evidence the answers of his men. 

Hugh Hugh Heany was re-called and examined by Mr. 

Hc " nj '- M‘Lean. 

6811. You were in the Pound district on the 12th 
of July? — I was. 

6812. Did you see the men that were said to come 
there ? — I did not. 

6813. Could those men have gone up by Barrack- 
street without your having seen them ? — I should say 
not. 

6814. Did yon see them going up, in any number, 
through Pound-street crowd ? — I did not. 

6815. Were the constabulary there ? — They were 
all the time there that I was there. The local police 
were there the whole of the time. 

6816. Did you see any orange arch? — I saw one iu 
Leeds-street, and North Queen-place. 

6817. That is not far from Stanley-street % — It is not. 

6818. Who took it down? — I do not know the per- 
son who took it down ; but I went with Serjeant 
Green and a number of constables, and he sent me to 
the Crescent, right opposite, a few lengths of the court 
from it. I remained there with two of the constables. 
Two of the constables went and brought a ladder, and 
put it against the house. They put up the ladder, and 
it was necessary for two boys that put it up to go on 
the roof of the house and take it down. 

6819. About what hour of the morning was the arch 
taken down ? — Between half-past five and six. 

6820. At what time did you go off the beat ? — After 
six o’clock. 1 remained a few minutes longer than in 
general. 

6821. You saw the arch taken down? — Yes. 

6822. And Serjeant Green and others were there 
at the time ? — Yes v 

6823. And the boys went up to take it down? — Yes. 

6824. Can you tell me the names of any of the 
constables ? — Yes ; Richard Christian and David 
Patterson. 

6825. Do you know who got the ladder ? — One went 
from the party. 

6826. Is it true, that at half-past five the constables 
were putting the arch up ? — No. 

6827. Do you know whether any constables were 
there when it was put up ? — I would believe not. I 
do not say of my own knowledge ; I was not present. 
I was going round my beat, and I saw a uumber of 



boys in the field. I did not know what they were September 
about. When I returned again, the arch was up. I g1, 185 '• 
came with Serjeant Green, and he got men, and saw Hugh 
the arch taken down. He got those two boys to take Hc “" 5 '- 
it down. 

6828. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — How long was it 
between the time you saw the boys and girls iu the 
street till it was removed? — Until the time it was 
taken down, half an hour, or better. 

6829. Did you know of its being put up ? — I heard 
it was. 

6S30. But you went away at six? — Yes. 

6831. You spoke of an arch in Leeds-street? — That 
is the same. 

6832. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Were you in 
court when Carolan was giving his evidence l — I was. 

If he was in Stanley-street I would say he could not 
see it in Leeds-street. 

6833. Mr. M ( Lean . — You saw none iu Stanley-street? 

6834. Is Stanley-street on your beat? — No. I pass 
by the end of the street. 

6835. If the arch was in Stanlej'-street, could you 
have seen it ? — I would say so. 

6836. Mr. Falkiner . — Does Stanley-street run at right 
angles with the Crescent? — It opens into Albert-street. 

6837. How far is M'llhone’s corner ? — A considerable 
distance. 

6838. Would it be possible for a person standing at 
a door at M'llhone’s corner to see an arch from one 
side of Stanley-street to the other ? — I think not. 

6839. Mr. O'Rorlce . — Did you hear any witness state 
that an orange procession passed up Barrack-street ? — 

I did not. 

6840. Is that not the way from Durliam-street to 
Townsemi-street ? — That is the way that I would go. 

6841. When you saw your men, where that arch 
was being taken down, you went away ? — Yes ; Seijeant 
Green and I went part of the road together, and another 
person with us of the name of Thompson. 

6842. How many policemen were at the taking down 
of the arch? — Three or four. 

6843. You were sent to the Crescent ? — I was told to 
remain. I was going down towards the arch when 
Serjeant Green desired me to stay there. 

6S44. Was any one else there ? — Not that I recollect. 

No one was. 

6845. Were any of the constables that remained to 
take it down Catholics ? — I knew that one was a Ca- 
tholic. 

6846. What was his name ? — Thomas Hicks. 

6847. Are you sure that he was one of them? — I 
have no doubt of it; I know that he was. 

Francis Gi'een examined by Mr. M‘Lean. Francis 

. Green. 

6848. Do you recollect the morning the arch was 
taken down? — I do. 

6849. Where was it? — Prom the end of Leeds-street 
to North Queen-place. 

6850. At what time did you go there ? — At about 
half-past five. 

6851. Had you been there before that morning ? — I 
had. 

6852. At what hour? — I do not recollect. 

6853. Did you see any crowd when you were there 
before ? — I did not, sir. 

6854. What constables were with you at the time 
the arch was taken down? — Thompson, Patterson, 
Christian, and Hicks. 

6855. Did you see Heany ? — Yes, he came a pitece of 
the road with me. I asked the people there to take 
down the arch repeatedly. They would not do it. I 
then sent Patterson and Christian to see whether they 
could get a ladder. They got a ladder in Durliam- 
street. When they brought the ladder, I put it against 
the house, and I asked the people whether they would 
go up and take down the arch, and they refused. I 
asked them again, and a boy said he would go up. He 
went up, and when he was on the top of the house he 
had to come down again to take off his shoes. He and 
another boy then went up and took down the arch. 
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September When it was taken down it wanted about ten minutes 
2 4 ,1807. t 0 six o’clock. 



. Mr. Commissioner Lynch .— Did you see it put kind of blue dress. 



6893. Did you ever see him? — No. 

6894. Do you know the dress they wear? — It i 



up again?— I did not. It was a small string with 6895. I 
lilies tied to it. 

6857. Is the street narrow ? — It was measured, and b« JO. x 

it is seven yards. . . ®89-7.. 1 

6858. Were there many orange lilies on the string l — xio sir. 

Not a great many. bii ler ?— 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. **6899 I 

6859. Where did you get the ladder?— The two j d 0 uot r 

constables are here that got it. 6900. I 



6895. Did you hear a bugle.playing during the riots ? Given. 
— No, sir, I did not. 

6896. None of the nights ? — No. 

6897. Did you hear a bugle before the 12th of July ? 



6898. Can you give us any idea of the name of the 
bugler ? — I cannot. 

6S99. Did you hear music in any other direction ? — 
I do uot recollect that I did. 

6900. Did you give a report of that music ?— No, I 



6860. Were you in Stanley-street that morning? — ^ nofc . for it a pp eare d to be out of my district — it 

I was. appeared to me to be out of the town. 

6861. Was there an arch in Stanley-street? — Iliere 6901. So you report nothing out of your district ? — 

was not. I would, but I heard it out of the town, and I could not 

6862. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — When were you gay j 10W f ar _ 

in Stanley-street? — At half-past five o’clock. 6902. Do you know did Constable Duff make any 

6863. How far is the end of Stanley-street from ^ fc of ;t do not . 

Leeds-street? — It is about forty yards from Stanley- 6903 was that arch composed of ?— They 



street to where the arch was. 

6864. Mr. Purcell. — Does Leeds-street open into 
Stanley-street? — It does. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorhe. 

6865. Are you brother toChief-constableGreen? — I am. 

6866. What rank are you?— I am serjeant over a 
portion of the night force. 

6867. How long are you in the force ?— Detween 
eleven and twelve years. 

6868. What portion of the men are you over? — On 
the 12th of July I was in charge of the men in Barrack- 
street direction. 

6869. Not in Sandy-row?— I did not go further than 
College-street, South. 

6870. Who was in charge of the Sandy-row men ?— 

I think a man called Duff. „ . 

6871. Your district ran down to College-street, South ! 

— Yes. ' • , . , . . 

6872. Were you frequently out during the evening ‘ 



—I was, before the 12th. 

6873. How often did you visit the i 



were orange lilies and blue rockets on it. 

6904. The blue rockets are used by the Orangemen 
as well as lilies? — Well, I have heard so. 

6905. Have you not seen them ? — I have seen them 
in people’s hands. 

6906. Did you seethem in any of the windows?— I have. 

6907. In what district ?— In several districts. 

690S. Have you gone through much of Sandy-row ? 

— I have. 

6909. Were you ever stationed there?— Never, sir. 

6910. Was your beat never in that district? — No ; 
but I have visited it. I was inspector in that quarter 
as well as that in which I am now. 

6911. Were you ever inspector there in the month of 
July ? — I do not recollect. 

6912. During the time you were inspector of the 
Sandy-row district, did you ever hear music ?— I have. 

6913. Did you ever see parties marching ? — No. 

6914. Did you ever report music? — No ; because at 
any time I ever heard it, it appeared to me to be out- 



i during the side the town, and beyond the lamps. 

2 rally round 6915. Now, when the arch was taken down, you did 



„i,q,t?_As often as I could. I was generally round 6915. Now, when the arch was taker 
them all four or five times, some men six or seven times, not take itaway with you ? 1 did not. 

6874. Was that considered extra duty before the 6916. Was it tied with a rope or with a small bit of 

1 . 0 * 1, 0 Nn string ?— It was with a string. 

6875. You did that every night ?-Yes. 6917. How thick ?-It did not appear as thick as my 



6876. Whether the times werepeaceable ornot?— Yes. little fingei 



6877. Did you hear any music prior to the 12th of 6918. You did not take it away?— No. 

T1 -T d d 7 y 6919. Tell the Commissioners -what you did? — The 

U 6878 How many nights did you hear music, prior little boys were taking snaps of it, and it was taken away, 
to the 12tb ? — I think I heard it three or four nights, 6920. Do you know who took it away ? I do not. 
tatHwTAedtobeortoftleto™. . , 6881. B. jmkmw ILo ? ame 8 of h, oocup,™ of 



6878. How many nights did you near music, pi ior 
to the 12th ? — I think I heard it three or four nights, 
but it appeared to be out of the town. 

6879. What sort of music did you hear? — Beating 



>U 6879. What sort of music did you hear ?— Beating the two houses where it was tied up ?-I do not ; it was 
, at the end of the street — the two corner houses. 

"'So Did too lie” any afesl— Ido not recollect 6922. And yon ennnot tell wlio we tlie occupiers! 
*1 ni T l.onni fifpq — No, I cannot tell. 

'*6881 Were you ever a party man ? — Never. 6923. Were the strings taken into either? No; I 

6882. You never mined any society ?— Never. think they were taken further up the street. 

6883. What direction was the music in?— It appeared 6924. Did you see it up after that I did not. 

to be in the direction of the Lisburn-road and the 6925. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.— hen did you go 

Mi lone road away ?— I went away shortly after six o clock. 

1 68S4. You say you heard it three or four nights?— 6926. Mr. Commissioner Smylhe.— Was that your 
I would think I did hour ?— ' That was my hour for leaving off duty. 

6885 Did you hear any shouts those three or four 6927. Mr. O’Rorke .— Did you examine HUhones 
nights ? — I canuot say that I did. house after the riot?-Yes, I saw it after the riots. 

6886. Is Duff in charge of the men in Sandy-row ?— 6928. W ere you inside it ?— I was not. 

He was 6929. Did you see the holes made by the bullets in 

6887. Billing the same situation that you do ? — Yes. it ? — I did ; I saw the appearance of bullet marks. 

6888 Does he visit the men four or five times? — I 6930. During the riots in July, were any of the local 

do not know when he visits them. force called into Sandy-row ?— No, sir ; I was in charge 

6889. Is it customary to visit them four or five times? of that portion of the town m Millfield and Bi own-street. 

If lie finds occasion to do so, he goes about from one 6931. Who was the man in charge of the men ap- 

to the other, not confining himself to one place, but pointed to Sandy-row district?— I do not know, 
seeing all his district. . 6932. Were you on duty on Sunday evening, the 12th 



6890. Was lie on duty when you heard the music ?- 
I believe he was. .... . 



6891. Do you know where the militia band reside? — I was in Brown-street. 



6932. Were you on duty on Sunday evening, thel2th 
of July ? — I was. 

6933. Where were you at half-past six or seven ? — I 



do. I know where partofthemilitia stop at Donegall-pass. 

6892. Do you happen to know the name of the 
■bugler? — No. 



pat Donegall-pass. 6934. Did you see the procession going to Dr. Drew’s 

the name of the church ? — 1 did not. 

6935. Did you see it come out ? — I did not. 
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September 6936. Did you see a crowd ?— I recollect going down 
24, 1857. f rom Brown-street to Durham-street, at about nine, and 
FranciT seeing a large crowd in Durham-street ; but I did not 
Green. remain long. 

6937. Were they quiet?— They were very quiet 
when I was there. 

6938. How many were in the crowd? — I cannot say ; 
the street was full. 

6939. Was the thoroughfare blocked up ? — The street 
was crowded. 

6940. Was that a portion of your district ? — It was, 
when I was not in charge of the men. 

6941. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — When did you go 
on duty that evening ? — About half-past eight o’clock. 
At that time I was on duty sooner. 

6942. Mr. O'Rorlce. — Did it occur to you that it would 
be well to put those people away?— There were some 
of the county and local police there, and I did not inter- 
fere. I did not go down far. 

6943. Did you hear a cheer? — I did not in my time. 

I did not remain long there. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

6944. Is. College-square in your district? — It is. 

6945. Were you there last night? — No. 

6946. Was any report made to you that music was 
played there last night ? — There was not. 

6947. When you stated that you examined MTlhone’s 
house and that you saw the marks of shot, did you see 
the marks on the opposite side, as if they came from 
that direction ? — I do not recollect that I did. There 
appeared to be houses of Mr. Watson’s smashed. 

6948. Did you examine them? — I saw the houses 
belonging to Mr. Watson. 

Thomas Thomas Cardwell examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

6949. You are a constable in the police? — Yes. 

6950. How long are you in that force ? — Nearly seven 
years. 

6951. Where do you live ? — I live at Joy-street. 

6952. How long have you lived there ? — Since May. 
I have lived for thirteen years in Sandy -row. 

6953. Were any directions given to you, as a con- 
stable, in July last, by Mr. Lindsay ? — Yes, on Saturday 
night, he told me to go and see if any orange arches 
were erected in Sandy-row. 

6954. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Where did you see 
the orange arches ? — I saw one, on the 13th, at the head 
of Sandy-row. 

6955. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — At what hour ? — 
It was about twelve o’clock in the day on Monday. 

6956. Mr. Falkiner. — Did you do any thing with it ? 
— I went and asked the party to take it down. He 
said he would not. I said I was desired by the Mayor 
and Mr. Lindsay to take it down, and if they would 
not I would have to get it taken down, and they 
refused ; and T then went into the house, and got out 
of a window, and pulled the arch down. 

6957. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — That was about 
twelve o’clock in the day, on the 13th? — Yes. 

6958. How many were round it? — I suppose 200 
or 300. 

6959. Mr. Falkiner. — Was there any thing done after- 
wards ? — Yes ; after I took that down, they obstructed 
me ; they gave me a good deal of bother afterwards. I 
went down to the Mayor and Mr. Tracy, and they told 
me to summon them. 

6960. Did you summon them? — I summoned six of 
them, and they were fined 40s. each, and costs. After 
I took down the one in Sandy-row, I took one down in 
Leeds-street, and anotherone opposite in another street, 
off Stanley-street. 

6961. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — There were two 
there? — Yes, there were two. One was a small, little one. 

6962. Has that street a name?— I do not know the 
name of it ; it is a little street, off Stanley-street, before 
you go forward out of Durham-street. 

6963. Mr. Falkiner. — Were those men Protestants that 
you summoned and got fined ? — They were, every one. 

6964. What religion are you ? — A Presbyterian. 

6965. At what hour did you take down the Leeds- 
street arch? — It might be about two o’clock in the day. 



6966. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — When did you September 
take down the one in the cross street ?— J ust after I 24 , 185 7 ~ 
had taken down the one in the other place. I went Thomas 
and took them both down one after the other. I was Cardwell, 
on duty both on Saturday night and on Sunday night.. 

They did not put up the arch in Sandy-row until after 
breakfast on Monday. 

6967. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — You do not mean 
that there were none in Sandy-row district ? — I mean 
only in Sandy-row itself. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Rorke. 

6968. Did you ever see that, or any copy of it (a 
ballad headed “The Orange Cage”)? — No ; I did not. 

6969. Nor heard it sung ? — I heard a little of it sung, 
two or three years ago, in Sandy-row. 

6970. How long is it since the practice has existed 
of beating these girls coming from Grimshaw’s mill ? — 

Pour, or five, or six years. There is one mill on one side 
of the bridge ; they call it the “ Orange Cage.” The 
practice is going on a long time. 

6971. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Doyoumean that it 
is confined to the 12 th of J uly? — Generally about the 12th. 

6972. Were police stationed at the bridge? — Gener- 
ally there were police ; but if there were a hundred of 
them they could not stop their mouths. 

Mr. O’Rorke handed up several ballads, called “ The 
Purple Stream,” “ The Siege of Derry,” “ The Aghalee 
Heroes,” “ A new Orange Song.” The witness said he 
had heard the first sung, and had seen the two last. 

6973. How many orange arches did you see altoge- 
ther? — Three ; from the first of July to the last of it. 

6974. Did you hear any music prior to the 12th? — 

I did. I heard some drums beaten. 

6975. Did you hear any fifes playing? — No ; I can- 
not say I did. 

6976. What tune were they playing ? — Por that I 
cannot say, for they went out of the town when they 
began to play. 

6977. To what district? — Up the Malone-road. 

6978. Prior to the 12th, were you in charge of that 
district ? — No ; Duff was in charge of it. On account 
of my living in Sandy-row, Mr. Lindsay thought I would 
have a good deal of influence among the people, and 
sent me there. He always does that about the 12tli. 

6979. Do you know Stanley-street? — I do. 

6980. Did you see an arch there? — I did. 

6981. Was that one of the three you mentioned? — 

Yes. Stanley-street is a street which runs out of Leeds- 
street. 

6982. Did you see the. arch Carolan described? — I did. 

6983. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Were you here 
when Carolan was examined ? — I was. 

6984. Was that the arch that was placed from the 
two corners of the houses, across ? — It was in Leeds- 
street, from the corner of one house to the corner of 
another. 

6985. How wide is Stanley-street ? — It is twelve, or 
thirteen, or fourteen yards across. 

6986. Leeds-street and Stanley-street are close to 
each other ? — Quite close. 

6987. Could that arch in Leeds-street be seen from 
the Crescent? — It could, if you went opposite Leeds- 
street. 

6988. Did you take that one down? — Tes. 

6989. At what hour ? — It might have been at one or 
two in the day. 

6990. So that if it was taken dqwn at six or half-past 
six, it must have been put up again ? — Y es ; I heard 
that it was taken down and put up again. I heard that 
it was put up two or three times. 

6991. What did you do with the arch? — I took it 
down and gave it to Serjeant Smyth, and he took 
another and threw it to the boys. 

6992. Did you hear firing going on ? — No, I did not 
I saw some little fellows with a sort of play-gun puffing 
off some powder. I took one of them from them and 
took it down to the office. I heard several shots; when 
we got near where they were fired we could not see 
anybody. 

6993. Did you take any guns? — No. 
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6994. Nor pistols? — No. 

6995. Did you examine MTlhone’s house ? — I aid 

n °6996. Did you hear of its being fired into ? — I heard 
so. 

6997. Are you a party-man ? — Wo. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

6998. Did you hear shots in the Pound district? — 

^6999. At what time? — On the 11th and 12th, and 
through J uly. 

7000. Have you that ballad?— Yes. (The witness 
produced it.) 

7001. Did you take that from the same ballad-singer ? 
—I have 200 of them. 

7002. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you hear it 
sung ?— No ; I took the ballad-singer prisoner, and 
brought him to- the office and locked him up. 

7003. Is your evidence that you saw that ballad 
before ?— ' That is all ; I heard of little ones sing- 



7026. You lived on terms of perfect amity with the September 
other constables ?— 1 lived on good terms with them. 24 1^ 7; 

7027. Was your religion asked when you were first william 

appointed? — No, sir. . Fcaion. 

70285 Had you any thing to do with the riots of 
July?— I was about Barrack-street and Pound-street. 

I was there on the afternoon of the 11th. I think I 
was there on Sunday the 12th. 

7029. Were you" there on any other day?— I was 
about Pound-street and Barrack-street, and several other 
places where I thought there was most occasion for me. 

7030. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — On the 11th and- 
12th? — On the 12th and 13tli. 

7031. Mr. Falkiner. — Were you in the Pound district- 
on Tuesday ? — I do not recollect. 

7032. The night the men were beaten ?— I went after 
that. I saw the three constables apparently badly 
beaten. 

7033. Where were they?— In Cullintree-road. 

7034. Had the crowd been dispersed ? — There were a 
few old women with candles there. 



lag it- , . . 

7004. Mr. Purcell.— Lib you ever hear people sing- 
ing other ballads ? — I did not. 

7005. Did you ever hear the ballad about the Rev. 
Buck Mateer sung ? — I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7006. How long are you in the force ?— Seven years. 

7007. Are you a house man or an out man ?— I was 
a year and a-half in the streets before I went into the 

7008. Were you in the office when Hyde had influ- 
ence in it?— I was in the office. I have seen him 
ordered out of it. 

7009. Do you not remember the time when he would 
not be ordered out of the office ? — I have seen many 
times in the day that he was not ordered out of it. 

7010. Was it not well understood among the con- 
stables that he had great influence in the appointments 
to the police force ? — I do not know. I know of 
two men that he got into the force. 

7011. What were their names ? — Crotliers was one of 
them. 

7012. Are they in the force still ?— I suppose they are. 

7013. Where did they come from?— Prom beyond 
Lisburn. They told me that him and them came from 
the same country. 

7014. You never heard them stating that they were 
Orangemen? — No. 

7015. I suppose it is arranged that no police con- 
stable who is an Orangeman is examined? — I have been 
in the office, and I never heard a man asked whether he 
was an Orangeman. 

7016. Do you know a constable called Lynar ? — I do ; 
but he is not in it now. 

7017. Do you remember when a circular addressed 
to him as Sir Knight and Brother was found in Smith- 
field ? — I do not. 

7018. Was not he an Orangeman? — I never heard of it. 
Mr. Purcell . — Knight and Brother is a Freemason’s 

title. 

7019. Mr. Rea. — Was it the result of accident or 
design that there were only seven Catholics out of 1 60 
in the force ? — I do not know. 

7020. What do you believe?— I cannot say. I never 
knew a man asked what religion he was of. I do 
not know whether it was the result of accident or 
design. 

7021. Did you ever hear them talking about being 
“ true blue ?” — I never heard them talking about being 
true blue. 

•william William Fearon examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

Fearou. 7022. Are you a member of the municipal police? — 
Yes. 

7023. How long have you been a member of it? — 
Fourteen years and a-half. 

7024. What religion are you? — A Roman Catholic. 

7025. Have you ever suffered in any way in conse- 
quence of your religion ? — No ; I never knew it. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7035. How long are you in the force ?— Fourteen 
years and a-half. 

7036. Is there not at present a bad feeling among the 
Roman Catholics against the police force as a body ?— 
Well, I believe there is. 

7037. During your experience, from July to the pre- 
sent period, has it appeared to you that that antipathy 
is very strong ? — I have heard a good deal of talk about 
it. I believe the Pound-street and Pound-loaning 
people had. 

7038. Did it not appear to be very strong? — It did. 

7039. Is it likely to be permanent, or likely to die 
away?— I hope it will die away. I think it is likely 
it will. 

7040. They did not appear to have so strong a feel- 
ing against the constabulary? — I did not hear so much 
said about the constabulary, 

7041. Did you understand that that was because the 
constabulary force was mixed and composed of men of 
all parties ? — I cannot say. Maybe it was. 

7042. Did that strong feeling that you spoke of among 
the working class arise from the fact that there were- 
only seven Roman Catholics in the force ? — I cannot say. 

7043. Who recommended you to be a policeman ?— I 
believe, Mr. Haynes, and his father-in-law, Mr. Pirrie. 

7044. Did any one else? — No one else, that I re- 
member. 

7045. Who made the application on your behalf to 
the Town Council ?— Nobody but themselves, Mr. 
Haynes and Mr. Pirrie. 

7046. Mr. Commissioner Smytlte. — Who are they? — 
They are merchants in Belfast. 

7047. Are you still a private constable? — Yes. 

7048. Although you are in the force since 1842? — Yes. 

7049. Are any of the Catholics officers? — Not at 
present. 

7050. Y ou do not know of any of the seven holding 
higher rank than that of a private constable? — No. 

7051. Have any of the men who passed at the same 
time as yourself been promoted ? — I do not know of any. 

7052. How many have been made divisional con- 
stables? — Not one. 

7053. How many who were appointed since you were: 
appointed, have been promoted ?— I believe none. 

Re-examined by Mr. M‘Lean. 

7054. Do you know John Maguire? — I do. 

7055. Is he a Roman Catholic? — Yes. 

7056. Do you know Lavery ? — Yes. 

7057. Is he a Roman Catholic? — He is. 

7058. Had he been promoted? — Yes. 

7059. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — What promotion- 
was given to that man?— Lavery is over the cleansing, 
of the town. 

7060. Is he still a constable? — Yes ; I believe he is ; 
he is on the night watch. 

7061. Mr. M‘Lean. — Is he promoted to be a sanitary 
inspector ? — I believe he is. 
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September 7002. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Is tliat a better 
2 t| 185 7 ~ thing 1 — It is more pay. 

William 7063. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Is it more rank ? — 
Fcaron. \ believe it is. 

7064. Was Maguire appointed to be an inspector? — 
I believe he was. 

7065. Mr. IV Lean. — Is that not as high as he can 
get? — I cannot say. 

7066. Do you know anybody higher than an inspec- 
tor, except Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Green ? — I believe not. 

7067. Did Maguire leave the force? — I believe he 
left it. 

7068. How many years ago ? — A good while. 

7069. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Is Lavery in the 
force still? — Yes, he is. 

7070. Mr. IV Lean. — Is Lavery a sanitary inspector 
still? — I believe so. 

7071. Did you know of any antipathy against the 

town constables until Mr. Rea made a speech, and called 
them Orangemen? — I do not know whether that was 
the reason. It appears to have got worse since. 1 
never knew any antipathy against myself, that I am 
aware of. m 

7072. Mr. O'Rorhe. — Had Mr. Lindsay or Mr. Green 
any thing to say to Lavery ? — I am sure they had not. 

7073. Mr. Rea. — Can you quote any one of my 
speeches that you would call violent ? — Which speeches ? 

7074. Can you quote any violent speeches that I 
delivered? — Well, I cannot. 

7075. Was not the only speech I made about them 
a speech in their favour, when they wanted to get 
watchmen? — I believe you did. All I said was, that 
they are more against the constables at present than 
they were before. 

7076. Do you not think that more Catholic rioters 
than Protestant rioters were taken up ? — I cannot say, 
for I did not attend the Bench the whole July time. 

James James IVNichol examined by Mr. IVLean. 

7077. Are you a member of the municipal police? — 

7078. How long have you been in it? — Six years, on 
the 17th of June. 

7079. What religion are you? — A Roman Catholic. 

7080. Were you asked whether you were a Roman 
Catholic at the time of your appointment? — I was not. 

7081. Have you suffered annoyance or inconvenience 
from other members of the force in consequence of your 
religion ? — I did not. 

7082. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you know of 
any Catholic policeman suffering annoyance? — I do not. 

70S3. Did any gentleman present hold any conver- 
sation with you with regard to your evidence since this 
inquiry? — Not a word about my evidence ; but Mr. Rea 
asked me, coming to the Court, whether I was a doubt- 
ful man. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7084. Did you ever hear any talk about beating a 
drum in the house of a municipal constable living in 
North Queen-street? — No ; I never heard any talk of it. 

7085. Did you ever hear the drum? — I did hear it 
beaten by little boys, for amusement. 

7 086. What sort of a drum ? — A small drum. 

7087. What was the name of the constable? — 
M'Kibbin. 

7088. What tune was it ? — I never heard a tune 
played. It appeared to be a regular drum. 

7089. Was the attention of the constabulary called 
to it ? — It was not, to my knowledge. If I had thought 
it worth noticing, I would have immediately reported it. 

7090. When were you passed in the force ? — On the 
17th of June, six years past. 

7091. By whom were you recommended? — I could 
show you my testimonials. I was recommended by Mr. 
Price and his brother. 

7092. He is a Protestant clergyman ? — He is a Pres- 
byterian. 

7093. What is your Christian name ? — James. 

7094. Suppose your name had been Patrick, would 
you have got in ? — I do not know. 



George Stewart Hill examined by Mr. Falhiner. 24 , 1857 . 

7095. Have you ever occupied any position in Bel- George 
fast ? — I was sub-inspector of constabulary from J uly, ^ t ®' ] vart 
1851, until the 1st of October, 1854 ; the same situation 

as Mr. Bindon holds now. 

7096. During the time you were employed, had you 
any knowledge of the existence of the Ribbon Society 
in Belfast ? — I had. 

7097. Of what nature was the information? — From 
the time when I came to Belfast until a person of the 
name of Hagan was sentenced to penal servitude, I was 
in constant communication with the authorities in Dub- 
lin, as to the ramifications of the Ribbon system, and 
association. We succeeded in trying and transporting 
one man, in March, 1854. 

7098. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — He was the princi- 
pal, or chief?— He was what is called the county delegate. 

7099. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Are there any 
now ? — There are. I know it from many circumstances, 
but from one in particular. On the 19th of July, I was 
going on business to my uncle, who resides in town. 

At the head of Barrack-street I saw a large mob, and in 
it I identified a person whom I had seen many years 
ago, walking in procession with insignia on him, and 
carrying a pistol. 

7100. Could you mention that man’s name ? — I could, 
but I will not do so. I spoke to him on the occasion, and 
asked him what brought him there. I addressed him 
by name. 

7101. Where does he live ? — In Belfast ; in the 
neighbourhood of Carrick-hill. 

7102. What was the nature of your conversation 
with him ? — I asked him what brought him there ; and 
he said, “ Oh, sir, this is something like old times.” He 
gave me a warning. I told him that I was going to 
Bishopsgate-place, and he said, “ Well, do not go down 
this way, or you will never come back. Go either by 
King-street or Queen-street.” I took his advice ; but at 
the same time I had not much fear. 

7103. Mr. Rea. — Have you any relations in the mu- 
nicipal police ? — My uncle, Mr. Adam Hill, is superin- 
tendent of the local force. 

7104. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Had that man any 
arms ? — No. 

7105. Was it a riotous mob ? — There was cheering, 
in opposition to a party further down. 

7106. Had they stones or sticks ? — I saw stones with 
some of them, at the top of South-street ; but the 8th 
Hussars came up and scattered them. 

7107. What day was that? — The 19th of July, the 
last day of the riots. 

7108. About what hour in the evening ? — At a quar- 
ter to three. 

7109. Mr. Falhiner. — Had you ever occasion to co- 
operate with the local police when you were here ? — 

Many times. 

71 10. What character would you give of them ? — I 
declare, from my experience both then and since, I never 
saw men more anxious to do their duty ; nor do I be- 
lieve they would allow any thing to interfere with their 
performance of it. 

7111. Are you able, from your experience, to say, 
whether they exhibited partizanship in the performance 
of their duty? — Certainly not. I was sub-inspector 
from July, 1851, until October, 1854. I have been su- 
perannuated since April, 1854. 

7112. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Then you were not 
on duty when you saw that mob ?— No ; I was going to 
my uncle on private business. 

7113. Mr. Falhiner. — Do you remember the Sunday 
Mr. Roe preached ? — Yes ; I was down at the quay. 

7114. Where did he preach ? — At the Custom House. 

7115. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — On what day? — 

On the 13 th of August. 

7116. Mr. Falhiner. — What did you see on that day? 

— I was close to the preacher ; I heard him give out 
the hymn. 

7117. Up to that time were the people orderly? — 

Yes ; but in less than two minutes I saw some stir 
among the people outside, and a cheer was given, and I 
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• saw some people trying to get at each other. Mr. Lind- 
say went between them ancl separated them. 

7118. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Was there a suffi- 

cient thoroughfare to pass by ?— I should say there was 
abundance of room. . . 

7119. Did you know the faces of any of the parties ? 
’ a court whom I saw obstructing 



— There i 



i person 



the preaching. I saw him strike the persons who • 
cheering, bn the shouhlers, by way of urging them on. 

7120? Mr. Commissioner Sinythe. — Do" you mean 
that he clapped them on the back?— Yes, to encourage 
them, and they immediately answered it. 

7121. Mr. Falkiner . — Do you know the name of that 



turbed. Apart from politics, I think there was no dif- ^in- 
ference, as regarded crime, between the two districts. ~ 0 ' 

There was always excitement among the mill people George 
about the period of July. Hm' Rrt 

• 7142. Was there generally disturbance there f — 

Indeed, annually. 

7143. Can you say from your experience from which 
district the provocation came first ? — That would be a 
difficult question to answer. I think it generally arose 
from those mill people meeting each other at that time. 

There children used to meet and ask each other where 
they were from. One would say, “ I am from Sandy- 
row,” and another would reply, “ I am from Pound- 
street.” Grown up people would join. I have fre- 



Pe ”SV. D I o a y«n b ”™” l lheio ll i”°]™Wlii Belfast, quentiy seen riot, occur from that 

1 ’S S WSW** I .non. 

“m? rioter. STS? f ^ 

whom you knL to be inhabitants of Pound-street?- people took my advice morereadilythanthe other 
One of them, I know, lived in the neighbourhood of party, with the exception of one year when I could 
Hercules-street. I heard him say, “ I would give a make no choice between them. They both belaboured 



the constabulary, and wished to give us a good drubbing, 
but they failed. 

7144. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — When was that? 
—It was in 1852, or 1853. It was a night when there 
was a great thunder-storm. I do not think there has 
been as much lightning since. 

7145. Mr. Purcell .— Was that during the election ?— 
There was an election immediately before it or after it. 

7146. Was the election going on then, on the 12th 
of July?— I think it was. That did not help to 
tranquillize them, quite the reverse. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke . 

7147. What is the age of your uncle ?— He is seventy 
five. 

7148. Does he live in Fisherwick-place ? — He does, 
at No. 11. 

7149. Does lie belong to the Orange Society?— I 

There was^ with tSSpthmbf Jf does > an T d ha H fwSf 
more or less celebration. 1797. The reason I mention 1797 is that the Gov ern- 

7130. Was there, on previous occasions, any thing ment at that tune jere very .* 

like the disturbance that there was this year?— 1 There body. " ° wno a 

was ill the year 1852 a good deal of disturbance about 1798. 



farthing for the face of a preacher.” I laughed, and he 
went on. He afterwards left the extremity of the crowd, 
and went up on the steps. He had come from the con- 
gregation, and was there from the beginning. 

7125. Was he among the congregation originally? — 
He was outside them. He was among those that com- 
menced cheering when the hymn had commenced. 

7126. What kind of a cheer was it?— A derisive 
cheer, I should say. 

7127. Were the rioters dispersed? — Mr. Lindsay 
quelled the riot. It could scarcely be called a riot, it 
was so soon put a stop to. Mr. Bindon rushed out so 
as to prevent a collision afterwards. 

Examined by Mr. Purcell. 

7128. You were here from 1851 to 1854 ? — Yes. 

7129. During the time you were stationed here was 
there more than one celebration of the anniversary ?- 



kne 



I have heard him say that he was a yeoman in 

7150. Can you tell the name of his lodge ? — I do not 
iow it. 

7151. Is it the Eldon-lodge, No. 7 ?— I have heard it 
is No. 7. If he was here he would tell you. 

7152. What position does he hold in it? — I do not 
know ; I have heard that he was master of it at one 
time. 

7153. Where does that lodge meet ? — I do not know. 

7154. Is it in Belfast ? — I believe so. 

7155. During the time you were sub-inspector, did 
you ever try to find out where they sat ? — I did not. 
I make a wide distinction between Orangemen and 
ltibbonmen. I say it from my experience of one system, 
and my belief as to the other. 

7156. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Are you yourself 
Orangeman? — No, nor never was. 

sub-in- 7157. Mr. O'Rorke .— I want to know from you where 
you believe that that lodge sat? — I do not know. 
There was an Orange hall where Mr. Rea lives. I do 
not know whether it was there. 

7158. Do you know of any Orange hall at present 
existing in Belfast ? — I do ; I heard of it being in 
College-street not a week since. I asked about it, and I 
heard it was there within a week. 

159. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you knot 



the 12th of July. 

7131. Mr. Commissioner Sniylhe . — Were you living 
in Belfast on the 12tli of July, 1856?—! was ; and 
have been since I left the constabulary. 

7132. Mr. Purcell.— You had a great many men 
under your charge ? — Belfast, generally, and Lisburn. 

7133. Was it your duty to look to the preservation 
of the peace of the town ? — Of course, so far as in my 
power, I was always with the men. 

- 7134. What force had you under you ? — At that time 
not more than from thirty-eight to forty-two men, on 
an average. There were then two stations, and since I 
retired there have been three. Indeed, I am not sure 
which. 

Was there a barrack-station at that time 
i church ?■ — Yes ; 
head-quarter station in Belfast. There 
spector’s office there. I presume there is one there still. 

7136. Was there a barrack-station lower down? — 

There was one at Malone old turnpike. It is there 
still, at Bradbury-place. 

7137. Had you a station in the Pound district ? — 

There was none in it ; but there was one on the Falls- 
road, near Durham-street. 

7138. Was it your duty, and your habit, to go from •*</•'• — • — 7 ^ ,, , , T 

station to station, and to inspect the state of the dis- whether there are any Orange lodges in Belfast l—l 
triots t — I was there at least once a week, and I often believe there are. 

went there more frequently. _ 7160. Mr. (7i7orhe.— How many 1 I cannot form am 

7139. Did you receive reports? — Yes, of all cases of opinion. 

outrage of any kind. 7161. Bo yon not believe there are 200 1-1 Jo not 

7140. Can you say, from your experience from 1851 believe any such thing, nor fifty. 

to 1854, whether the Sandy-row was difficult to keep 7162. Do you believe there are forty ? 1 cannot say. 
the peace in? — With one exception, I never experienced I do not believe there are so many. ' 

any trouble in Sandy. row. 7 1 63: Do you believe there are thirty 1-1 am aUB 

7141. Can you give the same report of the If I had the slightest idea of the number I would n 
Pound district? — No, that was occasionally a little dis- conceal it. 
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September 7164. Do you believe there are twenty? — It is 
21 , 18't7. impossible for me to form an opinion. There maybe' 
George twenty. 

Stewart 7165. May I ask you whether, during your sub- 
Hil1, inspectorship, from 1851 to 1854, you found out the 
locality of any of the Orange lodges of Belfast ? — I 
did not. Three days after I came to Belfast there was 
a lodge meeting at M'Queen’s, in Wellington-place. 

7166. Do you know whether at any time they sat in 
a room over Dr. Drew’s school, in Durbam-street? — I 
do not know. 

7167. You stated to the Commissioners that during 
your three years’ care over the peace of Belfast you 
cannot tell them whether you are aware, of your own 
knowledge, of the ‘existence of an Orange lodge in Bel- 
fast?— -I cannot. 

' 7168. You say you are superannuated? — Yes. 

7169. How long? — I was superannuated on the 1st of 
August, 1854. 

7170. Was it at your own request? — It was in con- 
sequence of bad health ; that was the only cause. 

7171. What was your bad health produced by? — 
— I believe cold and inflammation. 

7172. Nothing else? — I believe not. 

7173. Did you use any influence to get a pension ? — 
No ; but I believe Mr. Tracy spoke very warmly in 
my favour. 

7174. Did Mr. Jones? — No ; he is the last person I 
would have applied to, although he is my nephew. 

7175. Were you here during every day of this inves- 
tigation ?— No, I was not here yesterday, or the day 
before, I was here a good many times before. 

7176. Who did you state the evidence that you would 
give to ? — Mr. Falkiner called me over, a few minutes 
ago, and asked me. 

7177. Was that the first intimation you gave of it? 
— No ; I had spoken of it before. 

7178. Was it at the' time the insinuations were 
thrown out about your uncle ? — I heard Mr. Rea refer 
to my uncle’s name, but that did not influence me 
an iota. 

7179. Was it the other day that you told Mr. 
Falkiner of the existence of llibbonism ? — I mentioned 
it to him. I told him I transported Hagan ; and I 
told him of having spoken to Duffan. Persons from 
the country within six months have been beaten because 
they had not joined the Ribbon Society in Belfast. 

7180. Tell me their names ? — I will give their names 
to the Commissioners in confidence, and give their 
directions. 

7181. I ask you the names of those who told you 
they had been beaten because they refused to join the 
Ribbon Society? — I will give them if the Commission- 
ers require me to do so. 

7182. What county did they come from?— From 
your own county. 

7183. From what part? — From Loughbeg. 

7184. Do they reside in Belfast? — They do not. 

7185. Was it at Loughbeg they were beaten ? — No ; 
it was coming out of Ballymena. They came to Bel- 
fast, and in the way of their business. 

7186. You have stated that they were beaten out of 
Belfast? — They were. I saw one badly beaten when 
I was down at my nephew’s, Captain Bruce, two 
months ago. He came over to my nephew, as a magis- 
trate, to take the informations against them ; but I do not 
think the informations were, taken, as my nephew was 
from home, at Maghera. 

7187. Have you not a brother? — Yes; John Hill. 

7188. Did they go there? — They did not, I believe. 

7189. Did you direct them there? — I told them my 
brother was at home. 

7190. Then they lived at the Antrim side of the 
lake? — They did. 

7191. How far from Mr. Jones? — About three miles. 

7192. Is he a magistrate for Antrim ? — He is. 

7193. Did you tell them to go there? — I did not 
know whether he was at home. 

7194. Do you think it was fair to allow it to be 
taken down that these men belonged to Belfast, and 
were beaten because they would not join the Ribbon 



Society ? — I did not mean an inference to be drawn by September 
the Commissioners that they were beaten in Belfast. ’ 185 7 ~ 
I meant to tell all the circumstances. I will give their George 
names and residences to the Commissioners before I ?J.n rart 
lea-ve. . 

7195. Are the reasons you have given the only 
reasons you have for saying that there is a Ribbon 
Society in Belfast? — I have further reasons. There 
was a person in Belfast who offered to go to Mr. 

Bindon and give information against the Ribbon 
Society, provided he was, what he called, secured by the 
Government. 

7196. Where does that person live? — Off Carrick-liill. 

7197. Mr. Commissioner Lynch, — Where is that? — 

It runs to the right as you go down the Antrim road. 

7198. Mr. ffllorke . — Was it protected or rewarded 
he meant? — The word “secured” was what he used. 

7199. Was that the person you saw in the crowd? 

— It was not. 

7200. What age was. he ? — About twenty-seven. 

7201. What height ?— My height ; five feet seven or 
eight. 

7 202. What colour was his hair ? — Sandy. 

7203. Had he whiskers? — Yes; but no mustaches. 

I will give the Commissioners his name in confidence. 

I will write it down for them ; but I will not state it 
in public. 

7204. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — As to that man 
whom you met in Barrack-street, what did he say to 
you?— He said it was hard to forget old times. 

7205. Do you know that man ? — The last man I 
have known for two years and a-half. 

7206. Had you seen him before ?— Frequently. 

7207. Mr. O’Rorke . — I beg that you will give his 
name ? — I will not give his name. 

7208. When were you superannuated ? — On the 1st 
of April, 1S54. I have seen him very often since that. 

7209. He knew you were superannuated ? — Hedid, 
well. 

7210. And that another gentleman was appointed 
in your place ? — Yes. 

7211. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Why did you not 
tell Mr. Bindon about this person? — Because I was . 
likely to have more information. 

7212. Mr. O’liorke . — Did you take any steps towards 
getting that information? — I did. 

7213. Did you inform the magistrates? — I did not. 

7214. Did you communicate the matter to the 
Government ?— I did not. 

7215. That man is connected with the Ribbon 
Society ?— He is ; and I always considered that he had 
been. 

7216. Although you were told that three weeks ago, 
you have kept it in your breast till now ? — I have. 

7217. Until evidence was given against the Orange 
Society ? — That did not influence me. 

7218. Can you tell the .Commissioners what reason 
the man had for telling it to you, and not to Mr. 

Bindon ? — The reason he came to me was, that he knew 
I was a party to transporting Hagan. 

7219. Where did you meet him? — In Carrick hill, 
at the corner of Donegall-street. 

7220. Who was with you? — No one was with me. 

7221. Was there any one with him ? — No. 

7222. What o’clock was it? — Seven o’clock. The 
lamps were about to be lighted. 

7223. Where were you coming from 1—1 was coming 
from fishing. 

7224. Were there many people in the street 1 —' There 
were. 

7 225. How did the conversation begin ? — I had often 
conversed with him before. He was talking as usual. 

He asked me whether I had much sport. I asked him 
about the riots. He said it was bad work, but that it 
could be put a stop to on one side ; that there was plenty 
of information to be had if a person was secured. 

7226. Did you not tell us that that man told you 
that the Ribbon Society still existed?— I could draw no 
other inference from what he said. He told me that 
plenty of information was to be had if a person was 
secured. I asked who the person would bm _IIe said, 
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“ He is not far from you.” I said, “Are you the per- 
son.” He answered, “I am.” 

7227. How many members of your family are 



7262. Your uncle will be examined ? — I do not know. Septmle 

He is ready to be examined. 1 1 

7263. He did not tell you why the Corporation parted George 



s“w«t Orangemen ? — I do not know of any, except my uncle, with Captain Verner, and appointed him ?— I never heard 



Adam Hill. 

7228. Is your brother John one ? — He is not. 

7229. Are you ? — I am a Freemason, but I am 
an Orangeman. AJ1 that I have asserted are facts. 



a word of conversation from him on the subject. Captain 
Yerner was charged with the duty of police magistrate. 

7264. Ho you know that Hagan was in the Ribbon 
Society? — He was county delegate. He was sentenced to 



7230 Rid vou ever see a copy of this report of four years’ penal servitude. I believe lie was transported 

’ . „ J T , » t nnneamionOAAffl «9.rd tbil-t. WO* found in lllS TIOSSCSSlOll. 



the Grand Orange Lodge? — I never did. in conse 

7231 Did you treat the man you have been speak- 7205 
ing oft- Ho. 

7232. Did lie treat you ? — No. _ 

7233. And he first told you what you have stated in 7266 

the street!— Yes. , 

7234. What day of the week was it ?— On Saturday. 7 20 1 

7235. What day of the month ? — I do not remember. — I bel 

7236. Did you afterwards seud for him? — I did not. 7268 

7237. Or make any exertion to find him ? — No. nevoleu 

7238. Or communicate what you had heard to any- 7269 

body ? — No; I intended to do so; but I thought Mr. — Yes. 
Bindon had enough to do now without interrupting 7270 
him. rules, a 

7239. Were you at the quay ? — I was. _ 7271 



in consequence of a card that was found in his possession. 

7265. You saw this document before [the rules of 

the Belfast Hibernian Benevolent Society, Appendix, App.,No.i3. 
No. 13]?— Yes. 

7266. Were not those the rules of the Ribbon So- 
ciety ? — I believe they were. 

7267. Were they not moral, legal, and constitutional ? 

— I believe so. 

7268. Was the Society not termed the Hibernian Be- 
nevolent Society, in the rules? — Yes. 

7269. The card was headed the same as these rules ? 



7270. Then, it appeared that there was one set of 
rules, and a different system of action ? — I believe so. 

7271. The card which Sergeant Howley said was-the 



7240. Of course you know the body railed the ship strongest feature of the case was headed, Hibernian Be- 



carpcnters ? — I do. 

7241. Did you see them then ? — I did not. 



7242 Arc they not members of the Orange Society ? conviction ? — They did. 

- . •' -r . i — l .1 VOTR Tin irAii If now r 



nevolent Society ? — It was. 

7272. And the judge aud jury considered it a case for 



— I believe they are, I have always heard 



7273. Do you know of any Protestant Ribbon Society ? 



t. j. was at the ballast office. 

7244 On the 6tli of September were you there ? — 1 was called the Ribbon Society? — 1 do not knon 
is at "the corner of Tomb-street, and Corporation- 1832, I knew many ramifications of the Society 



themselves? — I did — I do not. I never heard of 



7274. Will you tell me from what the Catholic Society 



was at the corner of Tomb- 



square. I saw a great crowd about Mr. Hanna. 7275. Do you know why it \ 

7245. Were not the sliip-rarpenters there ? — I believe Society ?— I do not. 



> not know. Since 
le Society to exist, 
railed the Ribbon 



7276. Was it not from the habit of wearing green 



7246. Had they any weapons ?_I did not see any at ribbons ?-I have seen them, green and white. On Saint 
•' J .... i t l Pnt.rif.l.-’s Dn.v t.bov walked about the country, wearing 



first. After the row commenced, I saw several sticks 
brandished in the air. 

7247. Where did they get the sticks? — I do not know. 



Patrick’s Day they walked about the country, wearing 
green and white ribbons. 

7277. And on the 12tli of July, the Orangemen 



I heard that they got them out of some yard in the rear walked t-They walked about with orange and purple 
- - — . ... b 7278. Should they not be both called Ribbon socie- 



7248 ^s that a yard over which the Harbour Com- ties?— You may define them as such if you please ; but 
; i llive control ? No ; I believe it belongs to I do not consider that it would be an improvement. J. 



Mr. Connell, a ship builder. I do not know who it be- 
longs to. I have seen a sign board there, with “ Con- 
nell, ship-builder,” on it. 

7249. The sub-inspectors have the signing of thean- 



am sure they are not like. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch.— Are you defending the 
Ribbon Society, Mr. Rea. 

Mr. Rea . — I do not defend that society, but I assert 



nual certificates for publicans'?— They had in my time, that the Ribbon Society is kept up in consequence of the 



and up to 1854. . . 

7250. What fee or reward do they get for signing 
them ? — None, that I know of. They never had, to my 
knowledge. As far as I am individually concerned, I 
say, positively, never, and from no person. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 



Orange Society. 

Mr. Hill . — I knew of its existence in Wexford, where 
there were not any Orangemen. 

7279. Mr. Rea Was not the chief illegality of the 

society their having secret signs and passwords ? — I do 
not know that. I have known that it was instrumental 
for the worst of purposes — for the purpose of murder, 



7251. Your uncle was appointed superintendent by committed by persons brought from different counties to 
the Corporation, in 1852 ? — I believe he was. commit it. , 

1 1. „r 1 T 70 .SIT Tl , mil nvor l-nnw nf n mnrdfir liV , 1 , member 



7252: At that time lie was upwards of seventy?— I 7280. Did you ever know of a murder by a member 

should say he was. He is seventy-five now, and up- of the Orange Society ? — I have. 

wards 7281. Did you ever discover, in the course of your 

7253. At that time, did he not hold several other situa- investigation, that the Orange Society had secret signs ? 



tions k— He" was notary public to the Provincial Bank, — I believe they have. I have very little doubt about it. 
and notary public. 1282. Mr. Oommir.ionor fcyff.r.-Do you ltnotv it 

7254. Previously to that, he had been a member of from your experience as police officer? — I should say so, 
'v, ...... 9 T IwtIIaitp ho. from liavimr seen processions, and in fact, having prose- 



the Town Council ? — I believe so. 

7255. Does he carry on the business now as 
public? — He docs. 

7256. Do you know Captain Verner? — I do. 

7257. He is not seventy? — He is not. 



from having seen processions, and in fact, having prose- 
as notary cuted persons fifty times in different counties for pro- 



7283. Orange processions? — Yes; I prosecuted for 
them in the Queen’s County. There were some Orange- 



7258. Was he not an efficient superintendent ? — I had men at Mountmellick, from 1840 to 1845. 



not the pleasure of his acquaintance until my r 
here in 1851. 



7259. Was he not a more efficient superintendent long time. 



7284. Have not the Ribbonmen given up their pro- 
cessions ? — I have not seen a Ribbon procession for a 



7285. Have you ever prosecuted Catholics or Ribbon- 



260. Would not an active gentleman of forty years men for breaches of the Processions Act?— No, nev 
i ... i Rn for uo rmr i'v»rion» row t.h a Processions Act 1 



of aye or thereabouts, be a more efficient superintendent, So far as my experience goes, the Processions Act has 
‘ ° ’ ,1 . .. . 1- T omm yrAnnrr mun I10A11 fit.rir.tlv observed hv the Catholics of Ulster. 



than an old man of seventy ?— I should say a young man 
would be more efficient, because he would be stronger, 
al thou ok my uncle is a fine specimen of an old man. 
7261. You do not know the Eldon Lodge ? — I do not. 



been strictly observed by the Catholics of Ulster. 

7286. Has it not been broken by Protestants? — I 
have frequently prosecuted them since that Act passed. 

7287. Since that Act passed, have there been any 
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assizes here at which parties have not been charged 
with violating it? — Not one since 1851, I believe. 

72S8. Has there been an instance of one year in 
which, at some part of Ulster, there has not been blood- 
shed or violence? — I have always heard of bloodshed 
or violence in different parts on that anniversary. 

7289. Has there been any instance that you recollect 
in which there has not been rioting, bloodshed, and 
assaults?— I think there has always been rioting in 
Ulster about the 12tli of July. 

7290. Have there not been riots, as a matter of course, 
at that period in Belfast?— I will not go back further 
than my own experience since 1851. In 1856 only the 
anniversary passed off very quietly. 

7291. From whom did the provocation come? — I 
think the excitement arose principally from an anxiety 
to celebrate the anniversary. 



lie-examined by Mr. Purcell. 



7292. I understand you to say that you had consid- 
erable experience in tracing out the Ribbon Society? — 
I had. On some occasions I had always their pass-word, 
what they call the “goods.” 

7293. What was the object of the society? — The 
extermination of heretics was a primary object, to wade 
knee-deep in blood at the instance of their commanders, 
and to spare neither man, woman, nor child, if the 
necessity required it. I think I could have passed 
myself off for a Ribbonman. 

Mr. Purcell read an oath of the Ribbonmen. 

Mr. Ilill . — The word you have read was the pass 
word of the quarter. The gist of the oath is the same 
as that which I have seen. I do not remember the 
part about the Virgin Mary ; but a great number of 
saints were invoked I know. 

7294. Gan you state from your knowledge and ex- 
perience the working of the society?— I have always 
found it to increase where public works were carried on. 
It increased vastly when the Ulster canal was being 
made. I have known them attack respectable Roman 
Catholics who refused to join them. 

7295. Did you ever know the Ribbon Society to 
celebrate an anniversary by processions? — I did, once. 
It occurred many years ago. On that occasion they 
marched with arms, and one \ of them fired a shot in 
passing my brother-in-law’s. I have frequently seen it 
in Derry when I was a boy ; but I only saw it on an 



anniversary on one occasion. 

7296. You said that you had heard of an Orangeman 
committing murder, do I understand you to say that 
the principles of the Orange Society are calculated to 
cause it? — Oh, not at all. 

7297. Do you mean to say, from your own knowledge, 
that they have secret signs and pass-words? — Not to 
my own knowledge. 

729S. Did you ever hear of the Orange Society, as 
the Ribbon Society did, employing persons to commit 
murder or any other crime? — Never. 

7299. Do you believe, from your own knowledge, of 
the Orange Society and the Ribbon Society, that their 
principles and constitution are like ? — In principle they 
are the antipodes of each other, I should say. 

7300. Is disloyalty a principle of the Ribbon Society ? 
— Yes. By disloyalty, I mean resistance of the consti- 
tuted authorities. 

7301. Does the same observation apply to the Orange 
Society? — It does not. 

7302. When you said that the Orange Society had 

secret signs and pass-words, did you allude to the old 
system or the new?— I never knew any distinction 
between the old and the new. . 

7303. Are you aware that subsequently to the Anti- 
procession Act, the whole society was remodelled in 
1849, and that it relinquished all secret signs anil pass- 
words? — 1 recollect seeing some publication in the 
papers about an opinion of Mr. Napier. 

7304. Would you say that the existence of the Orange 
Society in any county or district, was calculated to 
promote crime and opposition to the authorities? I 



woukl not. 



7305. Would you say the same of the Ribbon Society ? September 

— No ; I would say to the contrary. <MSS7. 

7306. What would be the effect of the establishment George 
of the Ribbon Society in any district in Ireland? — I 
think, in nine cases out of ten, I could trace outrage to 

the secret system of the Ribbon Society. In one or two 
instances the Ribbon Society was put down through the 
instrumentality of the dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Mr. Purcell read a Ribbonman’s oath from the report 
of the Committee of the House of Commons. _ 

Mr. Hill. — I found that oath with a man in Tyrone, 
directed to a man in New York, as “goods” to be sent 
there. 

7307. Were you at the Ballast Office on the 6th of 
September ? — Y es. When I went there, Mr. Hanna had 
not come. There was a large crowd of respectably- 
dressed persons there. 

7308. Were the ship-carpenters among the crowd ? — 

I did not see them. I did not sec them with any 
weapons whatever ; but I had not a close opportunity 
of observing. 

7309. At the time you were standing there, you saw 
no sticks? — No. 

7310. How long did you remain there?— I remained 
there till the square was perfectly clear. 

7311. Did you sec the ship-carpenters going for the 
sticks?— No ; they were at the opposite angle to where 
I stood. 

7312. Did you see the parties coming up along the 
quay? — I saw them coming up Tomb-street and Corpo- 
ration-street. 

7313. Did you see any stones thrown ? — Subsequently 
I saw stones thrown between them and the crowd down 
the quay. 

7314. Could you see the Commissioners’ yard from . 
where you stood ? — I could not. 

7315. Was the congregation peaceable and quiet — 
did they make any disturbance? — They did not. 

7316. Mr. Commissioner Lynch (at Mr. Falkiner’s 
suggestion). — Has the Pound district increased in popu- 
lation within four years? — Several streets have been 
built in it towards tlic Falls-road, to the left of the Pound. 

7317. Could you give an idea of the extent of the 
increase? — At least one half. 

Mr. O’Borlce applied for leave to examine a gentleman 
who had important evidence to give, and who was 
obliged to go to Scotland that night. 

John M'Kenzie Shaw, esq., examined by Mr. O’ Bor he. John 
731S. What business do you follow ? — I am a distiller. Shaw, esq. 

7319. Where is your distillery ?— In Barrack-street, 
in the Pound district. 

7320. Are you a Protestant? — lam a member of the 
Church of England, a member of the Irish Bar, and of 
the Inner Temple. 

7321. How long have you been acquainted with the 
Pound district ? — I have resided there, with short 
absences, for the last ten years and upwards. 

7322. During that time, have you had an opportunity 
of seeing and judging of the local police? — I have, both 
by day and night. 

7323. Give the Commissioners the result of your 
observation? — The local force appears to me — and I 
have no hesitation in saying it — to be totally devoid of 
discipline and proper organization, and to be unable to 
quell any serious riot from whatever cause arising. 

7324. Have you, in the course of your observation of 
them, made any remark as to their partisanship or par- 
tiality? — Yes. 

7325. Will you tell the result of your observation ? — 

I consider them strong Conservative partisans. 

7326. Do you believe that they arc suspected and 
distrusted by people of a different political belief? — 

Yes ; and by myself among others. 

7327. Can you detail to the Commissioners any acts 
of theirs that have led you to that conclusion ? — I can. 

At the time of the last general election, on my way to the 
hustings, on the day of the nomination, a man was being 
severely beaten by the mob in the presence of several of 
the local police, who not only did not attempt to protect 
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September him, but when called on to do so by a gentleman of the 
24,1857. iib era l party were unwilling to interfere and rather 
Jolni impertinent to him. The man who was beaten was, I 
M'Kcnzie believe, a liberal, inasmuch as the same mob hissed us 
Shaw, esq. w |,;i e we were company with one of the liberal can- 
didates and other gentlemen of known liberal politics. 

7328. Was thaton the nomination day ? — Yes. Owing 
to that circumstance, and the manner in which Mr. 
Sparkman had been beaten, and the movement of the 
municipal force in the ball when the nomination took 
place, 1, in company with the attorneys of the liberal 
candidates, waited on the Mayor, at his residence, and 
requested to know if he had made arrangements to em- 
ploy the county constabulary to preserve order at the 
polling booths on the day of the election ; for that I, who 
took an interest in the election, as having proposed one 
of the candidates, and other gentlemen of the same poli- 
tics, considered, from the circumstance which met our 
view the day of nomination, and the reprehensible 
conduct of the municipal police, they were totally unlit 
to preserve order at the booths ; and that we considered 
it necessary for the protection of the voters, and to 
prevent personation, that the constabulary should be 
employed. The Mayor inquired if we knew of any 
specific instance of misconduct. I told him of their 
general conduct, and that we wished he would make 
the arrangement we asked for ; and that if he would 
not do so, we were prepared to represent the matter 
in the proper quarter. After some conversation, he 
told us he would make such arrangement, and there- 
upon we left him. That arrangement was carried 
out, and order was preserved at the polling booths; 
whereas, when the local police were employed at the 
court-house on the nomination day, and in the neigh- 
bouring streets, order was decidedly not preserved, 
nor the semblance of order. 1 believe that the circum- 
stance I have mentioned, and their conduct then, has 
greatly increased the distrust towards them entertained 
by the Liberal party of Belfast. 

7329. That is not confined to the Roman Catholic 
party ? — I am not a Roman Catholic, and I entertain it, 
decidedly, and I know many others that do. 

7330. Does that distrust exist among the merchants 
as well as the working people ? — I think it does. I have 
heard many of them state it. 

7331. Do you recollect any of your men being beaten ? 
— I do. His name was Beatty. 

7332. Was any one punished for that ? — There was. 

7333. Who was that?— I do not know the policeman’s 
name. He was one of the local police. 

7334. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — When was that ? — 
About two }' cars since. 

7335. Was it a public row ? — The man was returning 
home from his work. The policeman insisted on a glass 
of whiskey ; and when the other refused, he beat him. 

7336. Had that any thing to do with party? — I do 
not consider that it has. But it had a great deal to do 
in showing the want of organization of the police. 

7337. Mr. O'liorke. — You were at the investigation ? 
-I was. 

7338. Was the man injured? — No ; he was not. But 
I considered it my duty to bring forward the case, and 
to expose it. 

7339. What punishment was awarded? — I think a 
slight one. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Mr. Lindsay, do you know 
the policeman’s name. 

Mr. Lindsay. — I do not know the man’s name. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

7340. You have said that you are now residing in 
Belfast? — I am. 

7341. For ten years?— Yes. 

7342. Have you resided in London at intervals ? — I 
have been there occasionally on business. 

7343. You have no residence in London? — No ; nor 



any where else, except Belfast. 

7344. You have tolerably strong opinions on political 



questions? — I have. 

7345. Have you taken an active part in politics ? — 
I have. 



7346. You have devoted a great deal of time to septmier 

them ? — I have devoted some time. 24 ’ 1857 - 

7347. Perhaps more than to business ? — I think not. John 

7348. Are you now in business? — lam. irKenzie 

7349. Where do you reside ? — I reside at 2, Devis- aw ’ esq ' 
street. It used to be called Barrack-street. 

7350. Have you ever taken the chair at a meeting for 
the purposeof returning a Radical? — I call them Liberals. 

Radicals are different from them. 

7351. Are you a magistrate ? — No. 

7352. Have you ever applied for the Commission of 
the Peace ? — Never. I had no desire to be one. 

7353. You never made an application ? — I have 
already answered you. 

7354. Have you ever been a candidate for the office of 
Town Councillor? — I have. I was solicited to stand by 
both, and offered to be returned by the Conservatives. 

7355. Was that before you became a Radical ? — I am 
not aware that my politics have undergone any change. 

7356. Then politics did not enter into the question? 

— I believe I was solicited for the purpose of being 
made a cat’s paw of. I refused to go in. 

7357. Yon are very much opposed to the Corpora- 
tion ? — My feelings towards the Corporation are those 
of all others who hold liberal opinions in this town. 

7358. There are several Protestant charities here? 

—Yes. 

7359. And several Roman Catholics? — Yes. 

7 360. Did vou ever subscribe to Protestant charities ? 

—Yes. 

7361. Which of them ? — I cannot say. 

7362. Do you recollect the controversy between Mr. 

Rea and the Corporation, the Chancery suit ? — I do. 

7363. Were you one of the abettors of that suit? — 

I was not. 

7364. Did you subscribe to the fund to carry on the 
suit ? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

7365. What church do you attend? — St. Anne’s. 

7366. Did you make a speech at the hustings? — I 
believe it is usual for persons proposing a candidate to 
make a speech. I tried to make one, and was not heard. 

7367. Was there a speech of yours reported ? — A few 
words. 

John Faulkner examined by Mr. M'Lean. ' John 

7368. Where do you live ? — In Mary’s-place. Faulkner. 

7369. Is that near Leeds-street ? — It is. 

7370. What business are you? — I was a worker in 
Hynes' mill. 

7371. Do you recollect the 13th of July? — I do. 

7372. Did you see any parties putting up an arch on 
that day ? — I did, sir. 

7373. Where was it put up ? — From the end of 
Leeds-street to North Qucen’s-place. 

7374. At what time was the arch put up? — I did 
not see the beginning of it. It was on one of the houses 
when I saw it first, and I cut it down. 

7375. Did you see any of the Town Council police ? 

— No. 

7376. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were there any 
there ? — I saw Constable Green ask some boys to put 
it down, and none would do it. 

7377. Were there any there when it was fastened to 
the roof of the house ? — No, sir. 

7378. Did you see all the persons who were there 
when it was put up? — I saw all the persons at the end 
of the two streets. 

7379. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — At what hour was 
it ? — It was from five to half-past five in the morning. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Roj-ke. 

7380. Did you see the procession at Dr. Drew’s 
church ? — No. 

7381 . Did you hear music on Saturday, the 1 1th ? — 

No. 

7382. Any on Tuesday? — No. 

7383. On Thursday? — I do not know whether I did 
or not. 

7384. Who were the persons who put up the arch ? 

. — I cannot say. 
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September 7385. Was it near your house ? — It was. 

24, 1857. 7386. How many doors off? — Seven or eight. 

John 7387. Did the people in that street put it up? — I 

Faulkner, suppose they did. 

7388. You saw them put it up at half-past five ? — ■ 
Yes. 

7389. Can you name any of them ? — No. 

7390. Did you see it taken down ? — No ; it was down 
when I came from my dinner. 

7391. Did you see any other arch? — I saw none but 
it on that day. 

7392. Have you any fire-arms in your house? — I 
have some. 

7393. Have you them now? — I have not them now, 
I sent them away. 

7394. To what part of the country ? — About a mile 
up the Falls-road. 

7395. What were they? — I had a pistol, and a fusee 
that my son took. 

7396. What else ? — Nothing. 

7397. Who did that gun belong to ? — A man called 
Robert Dyer. 

7398. Where does he live ? — I do not know. 

7399. How long had you it? — Six or seven years. 

7400. How long had you the pistol ? — Longer. 

7401. Have you any back windows ? — I have no 
back windows. There is a back yard. 

7402. Does it come up to the vacant space ? — No. 

7 403. Where does it open out to ? — It does not open 
out till you come to the end of the street. 

7404. I suppose you fired halls over the hack yard 
wall ? — No ; 1 did not. 

7405. Was the pistol or the fusee fired on the 12th? 
—No. 

7406. Was there any shot fired out of your house 
during the riots of the 12th ?— No. My son took away 
the pistol on the 17th or 18th of July. 

7407. Why did he take it away ? — He said he had a 
sort of claim to her. 

7408. Who took away the fusee ? — Myself. 

7409. Do you recollect on what day ? — I do not re- 
collect. 

7410. Was it before the proclamation ? — Yes; three 
weeks ago. 

7411. Who told you to take away the fusee? — No 
one at all. 

Margaret Margaret Mitchell examined by Mr. Purcell. 

7412. Where do you live? — At No. 3, Leeds-street. 

7413. Are you a married woman ? — Yes ; I go under 
that name. 

7414. Do you recollect the morning the arch wasput 
up? — It was not an arch. 

7415. The string of orange lilies then? — Yes; I do. 

7416. Who was putting it up ? — Some little boys that 
seemed to have little wit. 

7417. About what time was it put up? — Between 
four and five. 

7418. What time was it up? — It was up till half- 
past five. 

7419. Did you see any constables ? — The first that I 
saw was Serjeant Green. 

7420. Was the arch up when you saw him? —Yes ; 
it was finished. He wanted the arch taken down, and 
said he would have it taken down. He came back 
with Patterson, and he and another carried the ladder 
and put it up, and a boy of the name of Sloane got up 
and took down the arch. The arch was just on the 
house. 

7421. Were you looking on at it all the while ?— I 
was. 

7422. Is it true that there were five or six constables 
standing by when the arch was put up ? — No, sir; there 
was no such thing. I saw the arch a-making and put- 



ting up ; at half-past five the constables and Serjeant September 
Green came. 2 «, 185 7. 

7423. Did you see it put up again ? — No, sir ; I did Margaret 

not _ Mitchell. 

7424. Was it put up, to your knowledge? — It was. 

7425. How soon after Serjeant Green saw the arch 
and went away did he come back? — Five minutes at 
the longest. 

7426. At what time did you see the arch or lilies put 
up again ? — I did not notice it till a little before the 
Mayor came to take it away. 

7427. Mr. Commissioner Smylhe . — Was it hanging 
on the same house as before ? — I believe it was. 

7428. What religion are you? — A Presbyterian. 

7429. Mr. Ptircell . — I believe you heard some of the 
shots from M'llhone’s ? — I think I can say that. 

7430. Not only that, but you felt them ? — Both. 

7431. In what way? — The balls came from a tow 
shed of Mr. M'Donnell’s, and rattled against the slates. 

7432. Were the slates broken ? — I am sure they were 
damaged. 

7433. Did you see any shots fired? — I saw shots 
from M'llhone’s and from M'Donnell’s, and from Mrs. 
Donohue’s house. 

7434. That is a little honse by itself, in the fields ? — 

Yes, it is. I saw shots coming from the corner of the 
house. 

7435. Was there any disturbance in your neighbour- 
hood on Saturday, the 11th of July? — No, sir. 

7436. Was there any on the 12th? — No. The first 
disturbance was on Tuesday night. 

7437. Was that the day they were firing from M'll- 
hone’s corner over in your direction ? — Yes ; the night 
the cavalry came. 

7438. Did you see the crowd ? — Yes. 

7439. What time of the evening did the firing com- 
mence ? — I cannot say. There was great firing till the 
cavalry came. 

7440. Was there any firing from Mrs. Donohue’s that 
evening? — Yes. 

7441. Is there a stable-yard or shed belonging to 
Mrs. Donohue? — I think there is. The firing came 
from the side. 

7442. Do you mean that it came from the side close 
to the house ? — As close as a man could stand against 
the house, in a way that he could not be seen — behind 
the corner. 

7443. Was that on Tuesday? — No, sir; it was on 
Sunday, the 19th. 

7444. On the Tuesday night, when you first saw 
firing from MTlhone’s, was there any crowd in the 
Sandy-row waste ground ? — Not that I saw. 

7445. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you see firing 
from Mrs. Donohue’s house on Tuesday or Thursday ? — 

7446. Nor on Saturday? — No ; I saw it on Sunday, 
the 19 th, or on the morning of the 20th. 

7447. Did you see the attack on Mrs. Donohue’s 
house ? — No, I did not. 

7448. Mr. Purcell . — Had you given up going that 
road before the 12th ? — After it, but I used to go that 
way before. 

7449. Could anybody see Stanley-street standing 
from M'llhone’s corner ? — No. 

7450. Are Leeds-street and Mary-street beyond 
Stanley-street from M'llhone’s corner? — Yes. 

7451. How long are you residing in" the neighbour- 
hood? — I am residing there since the 12th of July was 
a year. 

7452. And you know the neighbourhood ?— Yes. 

7453. If a person said that lie saw what was going 
on in Stanley-street from M'llhone’s corner, or the top 
of Albert-crescent, would he be telling the truth ? — No 
man or woman could see into Stanley-street from that. 
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COMMISSION OF INQUIRY, BELFAST RIOTS. 



ELEVENTH DAY. 

September FRIDAY, 25tH SEPTEMBER, 1857. Se ?‘ f^er 



The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. G. S. Hill There is a trifling circumstance, in 

respect of which I wish to correct my evidence. I 
stated that it was about two months since I was in the 
country. On re-consideration, it is nearly four months. 

I refer to my evidence as to the party being beaten at 
Ballymena. There is also another circumstance which 
I wish to refer to Mr. O'Rorke, as he impeached my 
testimony ; and I therefore beg that the Commissioners 
will call before them a reverend gentleman who was 
examined at the last assizes at the trial of a man named 
Daly, and who volunteered a statement as to the exist- 
ence of Ribbonism at Portglenone. I should also wish 
Head Constable Henderson to be examined. 

Margaret The examination of Margaret Mitchell by Mr. Purcell 
Mitchell. was then resumed. 

7454. On Saturday evening did you see or hear any 
disturbance 1 — There was not. 

7455. Was there any on Sunday, the 12tli 1 - — The 
Sandy-row people arc not in the habit of gathering on 
a Sunday, unless they are provoked. 

7456. On the Monday was there any ?— No. 

7457. There were no shots fired on Saturday, Sun- 
day, or Monday, that you heard ? — No. 

7458. Tuesday evening the firing commenced from 
MTlhone’s corner and the tow sheds? — Yes. There 
was a door ifi the gable of M‘Donnell’s house, which is 
forenent the back of Leeds-street houses ; but that door 
is not there at present, as they are rebuilding it all. 

7459. What hour on that night was it when the 
shots were fired from MTlhone’s corner? — I did not see 
any fired out of the house, but my husband did. The 
shot was fired from the far corner of his house. 

7460. At what hour of the evening was it that you 
first heard shots fired ? — The first I remember was after 
the cavalry went away ; I think they went between 
twelve and one o’clock. 

7461. Was there previously any of the Sandy-row 
people gathered in the waste ground or the neighbour- 
hood l — Not at that hour of the niglit, and none that I 
saw that evening. 

7462. Were you there the whole evening? — Yes, I 

7463. Were any of the houses in Leeds-street struck 
by the shots ? — The two corner houses were very much 
exposed ; bullets have been got in them. 

7464. Mr. Commissioner Si nythe . — Are those the two 
houses from which the arch was hung ? — No, sir. 

• 7 465. At that time was there any firing from Sandy- 
row 'j-.-At that lime there was, but I cannot say who it 
was that done it. 

7466. Mr. Purcell . — Was it dangerous to go out ? — ■ 
So dangerous that up to the present time the neigh- 
bours had to go round. Even since the police came 
there, I was going to the shop, and there went a ball 
past over my head ; and when I got home I told my 
husband. 

7467. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — When did you 
hear that shot ? — I think it was not more than eight 
days ago. I was frightened at the time. 

7468. Mr. Purcell . — But on the Tuesday and during 
the week did you frequently hear firing from MTlhone's 
corner ? — Yes. The very night I thought of going to 
bed was Thursday ; I was fired at again on that day. 
I went up stairs, and when I was beginning to take off 
my dress a shot was fired, and the ball hit the slates, 
and frightened me very much. I did not say auy thing 
till a second shot was fired, and then I told my husband. 
He thought he would never get his clothes on, and. get 
me down stairs. Our only safety was to sit on the 
stairs all night. We had one back door, and one back 
window. 

7469. Do you know whether anybody in Leeds-street 
was obliged to leave his house in consequence of the 



firing? — Yes, sir; and I myself had to do so on two 
occasions. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

7470. What was your name before you were mar- 
ried ? —Margaret Gordon. 

7471. What place are you a native of ? — Of the 
county Armagh, between Mountnorris and Market-hill. 

7472. Have you any relatives in Belfast? — No. 

7473. Have you any brothers ? — I had, but they are 
dead. 

7474. Were they in Belfast? — Never. 

7475. Have you any sister in Belfast? — Not one, sir, 
nor never had. 

7476. How long are you married? — Fifteen or six- 
teen months, I think. 

7477. Is your husband a member of the Orange 
Society? — That is a question I never asked him. 

747S. Can you tell me the number of his lodge? — 
When I cannot tell whether he is an Orangeman, I 
cannot tell you the number of his lodge. 

7479. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you know whe- 
ther your husband is an Orangeman ? — 1 do not. 

7480. Did you ever see your husband walking in pro- 
cession? — No, sir. There has been no procession since 
we were married. 

7481. Have you ever seen him with orange lilies ? — 
No, I never did. 

7482. Has he ever taken part in Orange proceedings 
that you ever saw ? — Never that I saw. 

7483. Mr. O’Rorke. — You do not dislike the cause? — 
I side with no party. 

7484. Which do you like the best, the Orange or 
Catholic party ? — Which do you like the best? Tell me, 
and then I will tell you. 

7485. Have you any fire-arms in the house? — Not one. 

7486. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Had you in July? 
— Not one in the house, but I intend soon to make my 
husband get one ; he will get it registered in two hours. 

7487. You think it necessary that he should have 
one ? — Yes, to have it in a proper way ; not to go out 
to shoot his neighbours. 

7488. Did you hear music in Sandy-row on the 
12th? — No, indeed, I did not. I live a good distance 
from Sandy-row. 

7489. Mr. O'Rorke. — Do you know the name of the 
bugler of the Antrim Militia? — Will you tell me the 
name of the blower of the horn in the Pound Loaney? 

7490. Mr. O'Rorke — Upon my word I do not know. 
— Well, if you were as smart in looking after that as 
you are about these questions, you might have found 
it out. 

7491. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Do you know the 
bugler’s name ? — I do not. 

7492. Mr. O'Rorke. — Were /ou wakened by the 
blowing of the bugler? — I was knocked up by a person 
at the door, and told to -rise, lor the rebels were coming 
down by the Blackwater. 

7493. Do you mean the Black -staff ? — I think so. 

7494. Did tire rebels come over the Black-staff? — 
They did not ; the rebels did not come down the length 
of my house. 

7495. Did you hear of any of the people of Sandy- 
row snapping a pistol five times at the constabulary ? — 
I did not. 

7496. Did you read the News-Letter the day after?— 
I do not remember. 

7497. Did you get up ? — Of course I did. 

7498. Did you go out? — No. 

7499. Did your husband go out? — No. 

7500. Who was in the house? — A little child of two 
years old, who has got no mother. 

7501. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were all the people 
in the street knocked up ? — Yes. 

7502. Were there people going about ? — Yes. 
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September 7503. Did you Lear tlie sound of a great crowd ? — I 

25 , 1857. cannot say any thing except in my own street. 

Margaret 7504. Did you hear cheering ? — No. 

Mitchell. 7505. Did you hear music?— -No. 

7506. You live next door to one of the houses from 
which the arch was hung? — Yes. 

7507. Who lives in the corner houses ? — One Prisby 
lives in one ; I do not know liis Christian name. 

7508. How long have you lived there? — Since I was 
married. 

7509. Did he live there all the time? — Yes. 

7510. Who lives in the other corner house? — My 
father-in-law. 

7511. What is his name? — Thomas Mitchell. 

7512. Is he here to-day? — No, sir. 

7513. Is he an Orangeman?— I never asked the 
question. From an old man it is not becoming for 
young people to ask questions like that. When I never 
asked my husband, it would be queer-looking if 1 asked 
my father-in-law. I had no occasion to look after any 
thing my husband did. 

Margaret Margaret Mitchell, junior, examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

junior?* 1 ' 7514. Are you a relation of the last witness ? — I am 
her sister-in-law. 

7515. Did you see an arch in Leeds-street, on the 
13th of July? — When I rose to go my work, I saw an 
arch fastened from one house to the chimney of the 
other, and some little hoys looking at it. There was no 
constabulary nor local police there. Serjeant Green 
came forward and told the boys to take it down. He 
said he would not leave the spot till it was taken down. 
The boys went away. It was an arch — a string of lilies. 

7516. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you see it 
taken down? — No, sir. 

7517. Mr. Falkiner. — Did you see firing on the 18th 
and 19th from MTlhone’s corner? — I did. 

7518. Mr Commissioner Lynch. — Do you live with 
the last witness? — The door opposite but one. 

7519. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — The front of your 
house faces MTlhone’s corner? — Yes. 

James James Sloan examined by Mr. M‘Lean. 

7520. Where do you live? — In Wiley’s-place. 

7521. What is your business? — I am porter to Mr. 
Carson. 

7522. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Is Wiley’s-place in 
Sandy-row district?— No, it is not. 

7523. Is it in the Pound-street district? — No; it is 
a good bit off Pound-street. 

7524. How far is it from Leeds-street? — The next 
street on the other side. 

7525. Do you recollect the 13th of July ? — Yes. 

7526. At what time did you go to your work on that 
day ? — At eight o’clock. 

7527. Were you out early? — Yes. 

7528. At what hour? — Between five and six. 

7529. Did you see an arch in Leeds-street? — Yes, I did. 

7530. Did you see it put up? — No. 

7531. Did you see it taken down ? — I did, by the 
directions of Serjeant Green and Constable Patterson. 

7532. At what hour? — I cannot say at what hour. 

7533. Were you asked to take it down? — Yes. 

7534. Had you your shoes on ? — Yes ; I went up first 
with them on, and could not take it down. 

7535. Did you go up again? — Yes; I cut the cord, 
and they took it down. 

7536. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you see it put 
up afterwards? — No, sir ; I did not. 

tdwani Edward Armstrong examined by Mr. Falkiner. 
“strong, yg 37 , Where do you live? — At the corner of Ricli- 
mond-street. 

7538. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Where is that? — 
It is a continuation of College-street, South. 

7539. Mr. Falkiner Do you own any property ? — 

I do. 

7540. What property? — Three houses. 

7541. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie. — Where are they 
situated — are they in the Sandy-row district? — It is 
counted in the Sandy-row district. 



7542. Was any injury done to those houses during the September 
riots of the 12th of July? — Yes; on Sunday morning, I85 7 - 
the 19th of J uly, eight balls struck the gable of the house. Edward 

7 543. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — What way does it Armstrong, 
face? — It faces the Pound-loaning. 

7544. The balls must have come from the direction 
of the Pound-loaning? — Yes. 

7545. Mr. FaUciner. — At what hour was it? — At four 
o’clock, that was the time I awoke. 

7546. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — On Sunday? — Yes, 

Sunday, the 19th. 

7547. Mr. Falkiner. — Were you alarmed ? — I had to 
rise and leave my bed-room, for the window was opposite. 

7548. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Are there any 
windows in the gable? — Yes; I have two of the balls. 

7549. Ik. Falkiner. — Did you look out? — I did ; and 
a ball fired at me struck the slates above my head, 
when I looked out to see where the firing came from. 

7550. Was it daylight? — Yes. 

7551. From what direction did the ball come? — 

That ball came from the Pound-loaning, from the ditch 
on the other side. I saw guns pointed up over the 
ditch, and I could see the heads of men, they standing 
or sitting in the ditch sliough. I saw their heads quite 
plainly. They put their guns over it, and the nearest 
calculation I could come to was, that there were nine or 
ten guns. There might have been a dozen, from the 
quickness with which the shots came. There is a tree 
beside my door, opposite the Pound-loaniug, and in it 
there was a rifle ball, so far as I could say. It was a 
long bullet, sloped at the point. I cut it out of the tree, 
at the side next the Pound-loaning. 

7552. Was there any one else near the door? — Yes. 

My brother-in-law came and rapped me up on that 
morning, and, while standing at my own door, a ball 
struck within two inches of him. I saw where the ball 
struck, and heard the report. 

7553. Is that door within shot of the Pound-loaning ?. 

— It is. 

7554. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What did he come 
to rap you up for ? — I cannot say. 

7555. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Has he a gun? — 

Yes. 

7556. Have you a gun? — Yes, I have. 

7557. Did you fire it? — There never was a shot out 
of her since the 12th of July commenced. 

7558. Mr. Falkiner. — Do you remember a gentleman 
with an umbrella being there? — Yes ; there was a gen- 
tleman came up to me one night I was standing at the 
door talking. This was on the 16th July, as nearly as 
I can recollect. While we were both standing there, a 
ball came past my face, for I felt the wind of it. The 
gentleman drew in, and said — “We will have another 
shot,” putting out the umbrella past the corner, and 
immediately we had another shot. The ball came from 
the same direction, by the wdiistle of it. 

7559. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did it go through 
the umbrella ? — No, sir ; it did not. 

7560. Did you see any body hit by any shot? — No 
sir ; I did not. I saw the party firing that shot. 

7561. Mr. Falkiner. — Do you know any thing of the 
September riots ? — I do ; I saw some of them. I did 
not see much of them. On September 13th, on Sunday 
evening, there were two gentlemen going past our door, 
going towards the mouth of the Loaning ; and, when they 
got to the mouth, there was a shot fired right at them. 

7562. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were they hit? — 

No ; they were not. I saw the flash of the shot. After 
that a boy jumped out of the field and fired at the same 
party again. They then went on quicker ; and, after 
that, another person ran across the field, and snapped a 
pistol at them three times, but it did not go off. They 
were Germans, so far as i can learn. One of them, I 
believe, is Interpreter in Mr. Fenton’s. 

7563. Are you a Protestant ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7564. What sort of Protestant? — I am a Methodist. 

7565. What business? — I am a house joiner. 

7566. Have you lived there long? — Three months. 

7567. There was a great deal of firing from Sandy- 
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September row?— I beard some shots from Sandy-row, but saw 
25, 1857. none 0 f them fired. 

Edward 7568. Were any shots fired from Richmond-street ? — 
Armstrong. None that I saw or heard of. 

7569. Are you an Orangeman ?— I am not an Orange- 
man, and never was one. I cannot say that there are 
any lodges of Orangemen there. I would not know them. 

7570. It was at the Pound-loaning the parties com- 
menced first ? — So far as I can learn. 

7571. Did they do any thing on the 12th of April? 
— They did not. 

7572. How does it happen that they commenced, 
was it not because the Orangemen aggravated them ? — 
So far as I can judge, it was Loughran commenced it. 

7573. Was there any night-constable on the beat? — 

I did not see any. There was none about the corner. 
They were collected about MTllione’s corner. 

7574. Was it quite light? — It was. 

7575. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.—' When you described 
the twelve men behind the ditch, did you mean to say 
you saw the twelve guns ? — I saw some of them ; but I 
estimated the number by the quick firing. 

7576. Was there any row in the town then ?— Not 
that I am aware of. 

7577. Where were the police ?— In Albert-square. 

7578. Was that within view? — Yes. 

7579. Were the police looking on at the parcel of 
men firing at the houses in your street? — They did not 
come into the street. 

7580. There was no disturbance in the town then? — I 
could not tell what was before that firing, for I was in bed. 

7581. There were no people collected about them ? — 
Not in my view. 

7582. And the dozen of men behind the ditch were 
continuously firing? — Yes. 

7583. And the police looking on?— They were in 
front of Albert-square. 

7584. Was that within view ?— I cannot say whether 
they saw it or not. 

7585. Must they not have heard it ? — They must have 
heard it. 

7586. How long did it continue? — Till about six 
o’clock. 

7587. That is for two hours continuously, and the 
police did not interfere? — I cannot say whether they 
saw it or not. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — This is a strange state of 
things. Here we have it stated that for two hours con- 
secutively, without any crowd, or any thing to prevent 
interference, people were allowed to have their guns 
placed across a ditch, and allowed to fire at the houses 
of other people living on the opposite side of the waste 
ground. It is rather startling that such a thing could 
happen. 

7588. Mr. Rea. — What time were these unhappy 
Germans fired at? — Between six and seven in the 
evening. 

7589. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Was there any row 
going on when those Germans were fired at ? — There 
was not. 

7590. Mr. Rea. — Was it in broad daylight?— It was 
in the evening, between six and seven o’clock. The 
bells were ringing for church. 

7591. They were three times fired at? — Yes. 

7592. And the police there? — They were not sta- 
tioned there. 

7593. Did the police come down when they heard the 
firing ? — Yes, sir, they did. This was in the fields 
near Mrs. Donohue’s house. 

7594. Was firing going on in either district — in 
Sandy-row or the Pound district? — I did not hear any. 

7595. You were not the man who fired at the resi- 
dent magistrate with a short gun ? — No, indeed, I was 
not. 

7596. Do you know who fired that short gun? — No. 

7597. Could you find out the man? — No. 

7598. You are not a ship-carpenter? — No. 

7599. You never had any thing to do with ships? — 
No, I had not. 

7600. You do not work on a ship ? — No ; nor in a ship. 

7601. You were at the street-preaching on the quay? 



— No. I was there after it was over. 1 was walking September 
about. 25^1So7. 

7602. Had you any stick with ycu? — No. Edward 

7603. Did you see any sticks? — No; when I was Armstrong, 
there, it was all over then. 

Crossrexamined by Mr. Falkiner. 

7 604. You said that there were some police iii Albert 
square. Were they constabulary? — They were consta- 
bles of the night force, as far as I could learn. 

7605. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.-- Must they have 
heard the firing that you heard ? — I cannot say whether 
they did or not, for it was up in the fields. I heard 
that the police were in Albert-square. I did not see 
them. 

7606. Had not that place been the scene of rioting 
during the week ? — It had been the Scene of parties 
collecting in it. 

7607. Mr. Falkiner .— Is it not the fact, that there 
was no day or night that there were not shots ? — There 
was always shooting ; but it was constant on the morn- 
ing of the 19th. 

Robert Blair examined by Mr. M‘Lean. Robert 

7608. Are you a member of the local force ? — Yes. 

7609. How long have you been a member of it ?— 

Six years and six months. 

7610. Were you on duty on the 13th of July? — I 
was, sir. 

7611. Where? — At the corner of Mill-street, and 
Barrack-street, and Millfield. They all join into 
Campbell-street. They all meet there like four loan ends. 

7612. Do you remember any thing that occurred ? — 

Yes. On that evening a mob came through Millfield 
from the direction of Smithfield. 

7613. Had they any fire-arms ?— None. They threw 
stones at the local police and Mr. Watts’ house. 

7614. Mr. Comm issiouer Smythe . — At what hour was 
that ?— -Near about nine o’clock. On Monday, the 1 3tli, 
at the hour of nine. 

7615. Mr. M‘Lean . — What did they do to Watts’ 
house ? — They broke all the windows of it up-stairs. 

7616. Where is Watts’ house? — In Mill-street, at 
the corner of Hamill-street. They broke the windows 
of the upper story, and the window shutters of the 
lower story. 

7617. Had they any weapons in their hands Tut 
stones ? — None that I saw. 

7618. Where did the mob go ? — They went to seve- 
ral places. 

7619. Were brickbats thrown by the mob? — Yes. 

7620. Was the local force obliged to retreat ?• — Yes. 

7621. How many were in the mob? — About 300 
people. 

7622. Was that the first time the local force was 
chased? — Yes, that was the first time. 

7623. On the 13th of July? — Yes. 

7624. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Is Watts a Pro- 
testant? — I believe he is a Protestant, or a Presby- 
terian. 

7625. Were any of the other members of the force 
injured? — Several got blows of stones. I was injured 
about the body, but not about the head or face. 

7626. Were any lamps broken ? — A lamp was 
smashed at the corner of Watts’ house. The glass was 
broken, but the light was not extinguished. 

7627. How did you get away?— We retired along 
into Barrack-street and Millfield, and they were con- 
stantly throwing stones at us. Mr. Sales, the night 
serjeant, came down. Smithfield is a Roman Catholic 
district. We made no prisoners. 

7628. Did any thing else happen to you ? — Nothing 
at that time. Two of the local constables and I, after- 
wards, arrested a prisoner in King-street, and we 
were followed to Donegall-place, and stones were thrown 
at us on the night of 13th. The mob followed us 
out of their own district into Donegall-place. The 
crowd that followed began throwing stones at me and 
the other constables. Two gentlemen were standing at 
a door, and they told us we would be murdered if we 
went next Hercules-place. 
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September 7629. Is that a Roman Catholic district? — It is, I 
23, is57. Relieve. 

KoberT 7630. Where is Hercules- place ?— It is near North- 
Biair. street and Donegall-place. 

7631. Did any thing else happen? — Nothing more. 

7632. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — How many people 
followedyouinto Donegall-place? — From twenty toforty. 

7633. Where were you talcing the prisoner to ? — To 
the police office. 

7634. Mr. M‘Lean .— Did they rescue him? — No. 

7635. Did any thing happen to the prisoner after- 
wards?— I do not know what happened to him. I 
suppose the magistrates punished him. Mr. Lindsay 
could tell what he got. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

7636. Is Watts here? — Not to my knowledge. 

7637. Has lie been asked to come down ? — I do not 

7638. Did you ask him ? — I did not. 

7639. Do you know whether Watts is to be produced 
or not? — I did not hear, and I do not know. 

7640. Have you talked with Watts on the subject 
of the breaking of his house ? — No ; I had no conver- 
sation with him. 

7641. Is Watts’ house in your district? — No. 

7642. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — What is Watts? 
— He keeps a grocer’s shop. 

7643. Have you often been in Watts’ house? — Seve- 
ral times. 

7644. Is it a rendezvous for constables ? — No. 

7 645. Are you not accommodated with a seat there ? 
— I never sat down in house. 

7646. You have been in his house? — Yes. 

7647. He keeps a public house ? — Yes. 

7648. Do you belong to the Orange Society? — I was 
in it at one time. 

7649. What part of the country do you come from ? — 
Within three miles of Crnmlin, in the county of Antrim. 

7650. On the Dundrod side? — Yes. 

- 7651. What was the number of your lodge ? — 55 3. 

7652. How many members were there in that lodge? 
— I do not know. 

7653. Where did they sit? — A.t Dundrod. 

7654. Have you been inDundrod lately? — I have not. 

7655. Have you been there within six years and six 
months ? — I have, of course. 

7656. How long is it since you were there ? — I sup- 
pose it may be nearly about a year. 

7657. Were you there since the Orange Hall was 
erected ? — I passed it often since. 

7658. You know the building? — Perfectly well. 

7659. Were you ever in it?— I have been in it once. 

7660. How long since? — Near about a year. 

7661. It is a nice- building ? — Indeed it is not. 

7662. Was it in the day you were there? — In the 
day time. 

7 663. Who was with you ? — A persou who keeps 
the keys of it. 

7664. Was ho an Orangeman ?— It was a woman, 
Mrs. Boomer. 

7 665. Does she live near it ? — She does, quite con- 
venient. 

7666. Did you know her before ? — I knew her well. 

7667. Is she a married woman ? — No, she is not. 

7668. Has she brothers ? — She lias one. 

7669. Does he live in the house with her ? — He does 
not. 

7670. Is he an Orangeman ? — Not to my knowledge. 

7671. What did you see? — I was only passing by. 
I was at my brother’s, in the country. I did not ask 
her to let me in. She told me to come in and she would 
show it to me, to see liow it was fixed. 

7 672. How was it fixed ? — There was a boarded floor, 
and seats, and everything that was necessary. 

7673. Any thing else? — Nothing. 

7674. Any emblems? — No. 

7675. Flags?— No. 

7676. Orange lilies ? — No. 

7677. Were there any drums? — No. 

7678. Any pictures ? — Not one. 



7679. Not even King William? — Not even King September 

William. He is deceased long ago. I ' 

7 680. You just walked in to see ? — I just walked in. Robert 

7681. Did you see any banners in it ? — No. I came Blair - 
out of it and came home. 

7682. Did you go on purpose to see it? — No ; I had 
three days’ leave. I visited my brother, and some of 
the neighbours round about where I was acquainted 
from my childhood. 

7683. Did you see any of the members of your old 
lodge? — None that I knew. 

7684. You saw none of them ? — I did not. 

7685. Do you remember the members of your lodge? 

— I disremember them. It is about eight years ago. 

7686. How many men who were members of that 
lodge are now local policemen ? — One ; only one. 

7687. What is his name ? — M'Niece. 

7688. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — How long are you 
a member of the local police? — Six years and six months, 
the 18th of this month. 

7689. Mr. O'Rorke. — What post did you fill among 
the Orangemen ?— None, whatever; I was a common 
private. 

7690. Are you a common private in the local force? 

— That is all, as yet. 

7691. Do you know a constable of the name of 
Robinson ? — I do. 

7692. Is he from that county? — He is not. 

7693. Did you ever go with him to that county? — I 
never did. 

7694. Do you know Donaldson? — I do. 

7 695. Is he from that county ? — He is not. 

7696. What part of the world is he from? — I heard 
it said that he is from the county Down direction. 

7697. Did you ever take him to see Dundrod? — I 
never did. 

7698. Do you know where he is from ? — :No. 

7699. You are in the day force ? — Yes. 

7700. Have you any books supplied to you? — Yes. 

7701. What is that for? — They contain our regular 
tions. 

7702. Have you any other books that are kept for 
noting the occupants of the different houses? — I have 
not. I never saw any with the men of the force. 

7703. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Where do you live? 

— In Ruth-street. 

7704. Mr. O'Rorke. — Did you see those books? — 1 
saw books of the rules and regulations. I saw no other 
books except those. 

7705. I want to know was there a book supplied to 
the members of your force, in which were entered the 
names of the parties occupying the different houses in 
the street on your beat, and any changes therein, or 
otherwise ? —There was no book of that kind kept by 
me ; it might be kept in the office. I never got in- 
structions from any one about people leaving their 
houses. 

7706. Did you note, from time to time, the changes? 

— I did not. 

7707. Did you ever report the changes? — I never 
reported persons leaving unless when the taxes were 
not paid, and then it was iny duty to give in their names. 

7708. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Had the police any 
thing to do with the payment of taxes? — Nothing ; but 
if the people were leaving the houses, I reported it to 
the office. 

7709. Mr. O'Rorke. — Is it not a fact, that if there was 
any change in a street on your beat, by the removal of 
inhabitants, you reported that ? — I did, of course ; that 
they were going away. 

7710. Did not you report when such and such vacan- 
cies were filled up ? — I did not. 

7711. To whom did you give the report? — I gave it 
in to the Town Clerk’s office. 

7712. Did you give it to Mr. Bates? — No; 1 only 
gave in two reports of that kind. 

7713. Did you give it to his deputy? — I do not know, 
but I gave it into the Town Clerk’s office. 

7714. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Was there auy 
direction in the book of regulations you spoke of, 
directing you to give in that report ? — I cannot say. 
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September 771 5. From whom did you get that direction?— I 

25^1857. canno fc recollect. [The book of regulations was here 
Robert handed in.] 

Blair. 7716. Mr. O’Rorke. — The Town Clerk’s office was in 

Rosemary-street? — It was in the Town Clerk’s office in 
the police buildings that I gave the report. 

7717. The Town Clerk was Mr. Bates? — The Town 
Clerk was not Mr. Bates. I never gave a report to Mr. 
Bates in my life. 

7718. Did that report that you gave in .mention 
whether the persons going away were Catholics or Pro- 
testants, Liberal or Conservative? — No; it never alluded 
to that. 

7719. Your beat is nearer the Crurnlim-road than 
Green's when he was at the police-office ? — Yes; of 
course it is. I can tell you where my beat is. 

7720. Did you hear any music before the 12th? — I 
did not. 

7721. You were near the Crumlin-road ? — I heard 
none. 

7722. Is it not strange that he heard it at the police 
office? — Well, perhaps it might be the military inside 
the barracks ; they beat drums and fifes in the evening. 
North Queen-street is convenient to the Crumlin-road. 

7723. Does it lie convenient to the Lisburn-road ? — 
It does not. 

7724. Did you hear Mr. Green state that he heard 
music along the Crumlin-road, branching to the Lisburn- 
road ? — I did hear him say so. 

7725. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — You did not hear 
any in the direction of the Lisburn-road ? — I heard no 
music at all. 

7726. Mr. O'Rorlce. — Do you mean to say that you 
heard no music in your district in the week before the 
12th? — I do say it, distinctly. 

7727. Did you hear music after the 12th? — I heard 
it in the direction of the Lisburn-road. I cannot say 
whether it was near Barrack-street I heard it. 

7728. Did you hear it in the direction of the Malone- 
road ? — I cannot say ; both lie in the one direction. 

7729. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — How soon after 
the 12th? — On the 13th or 14th. 

7730. Mr. O'Rorlce. — That could not be the soldiers 
in the barracks? — I do not allude to the soldiers in the 
barracks. There are no barracks on the Lisburn-road. 

7731. Did you hear firing? — I did. 

7732. When did you first hear it? — I heard shots 
from the 12th, discharging for a week ; I heard them up 
to the 19th. 

7733. Do I understand you to say you are not an 
Orangeman now ? — I was not in a lodge or society for 
eight years. 

7734. Do you want the Commissioners to believe you 
are not an Orangeman? — I never was in a place or lodge 
for eight years. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7735. Are you an Orangeman, or are you not? — I 
have not been in a place of the kind, or in a lodge, for 
the last eight years. 

7736. Are you an Orangeman, I ask you, or are you 
not? — I do not consider that I am one when I am so 
long absent from it. 

7737. Have you any doubt on the subject? — I have 
no doubt at all. 

7738. How long were you an Orangeman ? — I sup- 
pose about a year or so. 

7739. You had a separate system of pass-words every 
quarter ? — No. 

7740. How often did you change them? — Ido not 
remember how often they were changed. 

7741. How did you know what your pass-words were? 
Did you get a list of them ? — No. 

7742. Were they told to you by word of mouth ? — 
I disremember. 

7743. Who told them to you? — I do not remember. 

7744. Now, you must try and remember? — Well, I 
suppose it was our Master. 

7745. Who was he ? — I do not remember who he was. 

7746. How often were the pass-words changed? — I 
do not mind. 



7747. During the time you were in the lodge, what September 

was its name? — Just the Dundrod Lodge, No. 553. 25 ’ 18,7 

7748. During the time you were in it — one year — Robert 
had you always the same signs and pass-words ? — I do Blair - 
not remember any change during the time. 

7749. During the time you were in it, this one year, 
did you take a inarch on the 12tli? — No ; there was an 
order against marching. 

7750. Do you know Mr. John Potts, Chairman of the 
Police Committee? — No. 

7751. He is from Dundrod?— I believe so. 

7752. Did he get you into the police ? — No ; I asked 
no one to get me in. He was Chairman of the Police 
Committee when I got in. I had testimonials from the 
Rev. Mr. Magill, and Rev. Mr. Jebb, Rector of Glenavy 
Church. 

7753. Had you a chaplain to the lodge ? — No. 

7754. Was Mr. Jebb a member of it? — He is not a 
member of the lodge. 

77 55. How often did you meet? — We met twelve 
times a-year — once a month. 

7756. What was the subscription? — We paid 6cl. a 
month. 

7757. Did you get drink for that 6d. ? — If we chose. 

7758. Would you know an Orange sign now if it 
were thrown at you in the street ? — I would not. 

7759. Have they changed the signs since you knew 
them ?— I am sure they must be changed in eight years. 

7760. You would not know an Orange pass-word if 
you heard it? — I would not. 

7761. You would not have the slightest sympathy 
for a brother Orangeman ? — Of course I would, and I 
will not deny it. 

7762. And he would expect that if he met you in the 
streets? — Yes. I have always done my duty in a cor- 
rect way. 

7763. How many Protestants did you arrest during 
the late riots ? — Not one ; nor a Roman Catholic either. 

7764. You were too busily engaged in running 
away? — Of course. I was obliged to run. 

7765. Could you tell me how many of the 153 Pro- 
testant local police are Orangemen? — No. 

7766. Could you tell me the names of the police who 
were in the Orange Hall the other night? — I could not. 

7767. You were sworn when you entered the lodge ? 

— Of course I was sworn when I entered the lodge. 

7768. Did you hear the ribbon oath yesterday? — I 
did. 

7769. Was the oath you took similar ? — Not at all. 

7770. Who swore you? — I disremember who it was. 

7771. Was it not the Master? — I do not mind. 

7772. What were you sworn on? — I was sworn on 
the Testament. 

7773 Was any member of your lodge ever trans- 
ported for swearing people ? — I never heard of that. 

7774. Did you ever hear of a prosecution for it? — 

Never, to my knowledge. 

7775. You were sworn an Orangeman on the Testa- 
ment? — Ye3. 

7776. ^How many were present? — I disremember. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

7777. Were you an Orangeman under the old 
system ? — Yes ; it was under the old system. 

7778. What was the oath you took under the old 
system ?— Actually, I disremember it. 

7779. How long had you ceased to be an Orangeman 
before you entered the night force? — Two years or 
thereabouts. 

William John Cleland examined by Mr. M'Lean. wuji am 

7780- Did you hear Blair give his evidence ? — Part Clc]nnd ' 
of it. 

7781. Did you hear him speak about Watts’ house ? 

7782. Did he state what was correct? — So far as I 
heard his evidence, it was correct. 

77S3. Were you struck with stones severely ? — I was 
struck with stones ; 1 got a blow on the back of the 
shoulders. 
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September Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

25,1857. 7 784. What part of tbe county do you come from, 

William William John? — From beside Brookhill, Magheragal, 
John near Commodore "Watson’s place, 
deinnd. 7785. Where do you live? — In Charles-street. 

77S6. Is that in Sandy-row district? — Yes. 

7787. What was the number of your lodge, William 
John? — 187 ; not a bad number. 

7788. Who was the master of your lodge? — I will 
speak for myself ; and unless the Commissioners wish 
me to do it, I will not tell who the master was. 

7789. Are you afraid any thing will happen to him ? 
— No, for he is no feared man. 

7790. It would not be easy for the Homan Catholics 
to frighten him ? — I do not think there is a Roman 
Catholic in town could do that. 

7791. How long were you a member of “ 187”? — 
Back and forward, not constantly, for five or six years. 

7792. What time were you first sworn in? — When 
I joined. 

7793. How long ago is it since you first joined ? — 
Fourteen years, perhaps more, or perhaps less. 

7794. Were you sworn on the Testameut?— J will 
not tell you what I was sworn on, unless the Commis- 
sioners desire me to tell it. I will not answer a ques- 
tion but what the Commissioners think fit. 

7795. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Why ? — Because a 
man who was an Orangeman should not tell these things. 

7796. Mr. Rea. — Do you think an answer to that 
question would have a tendency to criminate you ? — I 
do not know ; I do not think it lawful to tell you, or 
right. 

7797. Were you sworn to secresy ? — I will not tell. 

7798. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Are you still an 
Orangeman ? — I was not in an Orange Lodge for the last 
eight years. 

7799. How long have you been in the police?--Tliree 
years on the 31st July. 

7800. Mr. Rea. — Are you still an Orangeman ? — Of 
course, I would still be true to the cause, and why not ? 

. 7801. Would you still be true to the cause in Sandy- 
row ? — I have told you I would be so, and I am not 
partial to one place more than another. 

7802. Would you be true to it in Pound-street? — 
What have I to do with Pound-street, only to do my 
duty ? 

7803. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Were you ever in 
a lodge in Belfast? — No, sir. 

7804. Mr. Rea. — Were you a purple-arch man ? — I 
will not tell any thing, except that I was an Orangeman. 
Do you want me to tell every thing that I know about 
it to you ? 

7S05. I do Well, then, the best thing you can do 

is to get made an Orangeman, and you will know all 
about it. 

7806. During the time you were an Orangeman, how 
often were the signs and passwords changed ? — I will 
not tell you. 

7807. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Yes, tell that? — I 
would be sorry, honourable gentlemen, to refuse to 
answer you any question ; but if you know any thing 
about the system, you know I should not answer that. 
I should be sorry to refuse to answer your question, 
but I do not think it my duty to do so. 

7808. Mr. Rea. — Very well; under a deep sense of 
obligation you refuse to answer? — I do not think that 
it is my duty to do so. 

7809. Would you know an Orange sign now if you 
saw it made ? — Show us one. 

7810. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — That infers that 
you would know it?— If you showed me one, I would 
have a good chance of knowing it. 

7811. Mr. Rea Would you know an Orange passr 

word if you heard it ? — I will not answer that. 

7S12.”Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — 13 it a matter of 
fact that these passwords and signs have ceased among 
Orangemen of late years ? — I do not know any thing 
about it these eight years, no more than a child. 

7813. Were you on duty in any of the Protestant 
districts?— I think I was still in the Roman Catholic 
districts. 



7814. Did you select all true men for that duty? — 

We just went as we were sent. _ _ 1 ' 

7815. Were there many brethren with you in the William 
Roman Catholic districts in uniform 1 — We are all bro- 

tlier constables. 

7816. By whom were you recommended — had you 
a clergyman’s certificate ?— No ; I had a recommenda- 
tion from Major Hatton, of Springfield, near Brookville. 

7817. Is he an Orangeman ? — I do not know. I had 
one from Mr. Henry Garrett, of Lisburn ; another from 
Mr. Wilson, of Lambeg ; and another from Mr. Water- 
son, of Anne-street. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

7818. Have you any recollection that this oath was 
read to you, (the Orangeman’s oath, from the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons) ? — I would 
not know it all ; part of it was. 

7819. What was the nature of what was stated to 
you when you were admitted an Orangeman — the oath — 
what did it bind you to do ? — As I said before, I would 
not wish to tell. 

7820. Mr. Rea. — This is a beautiful exhibition of the 
Orange police of Belfast. — It is a beautiful exhibition 
for an Orangeman to come to tell you all you want to 
know. 

Patrick Lavery examined by Mr. M‘Lean. Patrick 

Lavery. 

7S21. Are you a constable ? — lam. 

7822. How long is it since you were appointed ? — 

Since the 22nd of August, 1852. 

7823. What is your religion? — I am a Roman 
Catholic. 

7824. Did you get promotion ? — I did. 

7825. What are you now?— I am sanitary inspector 
and inspector of lodgings. 

7S26. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were you in the 
Malone district during the week preceding the 12th ? — 

I was not on duty there. I am not on duty during 
the day. 

7827. Were you there on any day?— During the 
12 th, and before it, and since it, my duty has led me 
that way, and I heard music up at Elmwood. 

782S. Were party tunes played? — Not that I am 
aware of. 

7829. You may name the parties if you know them ? 

— It is a gentleman’s family that play for their own 
amusement. 

7830. Mr. hP Lean. —Is it not Mr. Clarke’s family, 
the Director of the Bank ? — Yes. 

7831. Did you hear any other music ? — Certainly 
not. 

7832. Before nor since July? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

7S33. How many in the family?— I do not know. 

7834. Are there‘300 or 400 ?— Certainly not. 

7835. Are they in the habit of beating drums 
and walking along the road?— I never said they 
were. 

7836. You never saw them walking along the road ? 

7837. With 300 or 400 people with them?— No. 

7838. Who recommended you to the Council ?-— The 
Rev. Mr. Hanna, parish priest of Newcastle, in the 
County Down. 

7839. Is his Christian name Hugh ? — Yes. 

7840. They might have mistaken him for the Pres- 
byterian clergyman of that name ? — I stated I was a 
Roman Catholic. 

7841. Who was the chairman ? — Mr. Potts. 

7S42. What made you state your religion ?— I was 
told in town by some parties that I had no chance, 
inasmuch as I was a Roman Catholic. I stated to Mr. 

Potts that I was a Roman Catholic, and he gave me to 
know that it would not be the slightest objection. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

7843. And you are an inspector now? — Yes, 

7844. Who appointed you ?— Mr. Potts. I am now 
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SMembtr five years in tlie force, and tliey have raised my salary 

20 , 1807. ten shillings a week. 

Patrick" 7845. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What is your 
X.nvery. salary ? — Twenty shillings a-week and clothes. 

7846. Mr. O'Rorke. — What paper is that in your 
hand ? — It is an abstract of the date of my appointment. 

7847. Did you hear any music but at Mr. Clarke’s ? 
— No. Two young gentlemen, of sixteen or eighteen 
years of age, play the drum and fife there. There is a 
road leading from the Crumlin-road to the Lisburn-road, 
through Mr. Clarke’s demesne, and parties passing up 
and down can hear and see them. 

7848. Didyou see them play the drum and fife? — I did. 

7849. Up at the house? — I could pitch a stone from 
the road up. 

7850. Do I understand you to say up to Mr. Clarke’s 
door? — I do not say up to the house door, but I could 
pitch a stone from the road up. The fife I saw with 
them was some instrument with holes. It was played 
cross- ways. 

7851. Were you speaking to anybody about your 
evidence to-day ; — No. 

7852. Nor yesterday? — No. This morning, when I 
got the instructions to come up, I considered that I was 
to be examined as to my appointment and the date of 
it, and the treatment I have received from the autho- 
rities and the Council. 

Rev. Hugh The Rev. Hugh Hanna examined by Mr. J. M‘C. 

Hannn- Thompson. 

7853. With what church are you connected? — I am 
a Presbytcriau minister, connected with the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in this country. 

7854. IIow long have you been minister of that 
church ? — I am in the sixth year of my ministry. 

7855. Where is your house of worship situated ? — In 
Berrv-street. 

7856. Is your congregation large or small? — My 
congregation consists of nearly six hundred families. 

7857. You have Sabbath schools also ? — Yes. 

7858. What number of children attends them ? — We 
have over 2,000 children in our Sabbath schools. 

7859. Where do you preach at present ? — In the Corn 
Exchange. 

7860. IIow do you happen to be preaching at present 
in the Corn Exchange ? — Our church is at present being 
rebuilt. 

7861. Was it in consequence of empty pews it was 
rebuilt? — -No; on the contrary, we had not accommo- 
dation for the number of people who resorted thither to 

7862. Did you ever preach in the open air prior to 
the 6th of September? — Yes ; I went one year on cir- 
cuit, by the order of the committee on open-air preach- 
ing in connexion with the General Assembly. 

7863. You preached in Belfast on the 6th of Septem- 
ber ? — I did. 

7864. Did you make any public notification of your 
intention to preach? — None, except the notification 
which I gave the Belfast Presbytery at their meeting 
on the first Tuesday in September. 

7865. Your own house was down, and in process of 
rebuilding at that time ? — Yes. 

7866. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — You issued no 
advertisement? — There was a notification which ap- 
peared in the Banner of Ulster on the Saturday before, 
to the effect that they understood I intended to preach. 
That was the only public notification that I know any 
thing of. 

7867. Mr. Thompson. — Was time and place notified? 
— Neither one nor the other. 

7868. In point of fact, did the Belfast Presbytery 
sanction your preaching? — It sanctioned my preaching, 
and strongly affirmed the right to preach in the open air. 

Mr. Rea required the minute of the Presbytery to be 
produced. 

Mr. Hanna. — There is no minute on that subject — 
the discussion was incidental ; and I affirm, as a matter 
of fact, which I defy any man to contradict, that the 
mcmbers*of the Belfast Presbytery, every single member, 
affirmed my right to preach in the open air, as a right of 



citizenship and a Christian duty, and left it to the dis- September 
cretion of the ministers to act as they might, according 2o ’ 1857 - 
to their own convictions of their duty on the subject. R ev . Hugh 

7869. Mr. Thompson. — Did you purpose preaching Hanna, 
on this occasion till the Church of England preachers or 
Parochial Mission Society withdrew? — No, I did not; 

I had not thought of doing it till the clergymen of the 
Church of England suspended their services. 

7870. Where did you preach ? — In Corporation- 
square, immediately adjoining the Harbour Office. 

7871- How is the Harbour Office situated in regard 
to the Custom House 1 — It is situated a long way from 
the Custom House ; it is situated at a distance of about 
450 yards from it ; the Harbour Office is not in view 
of the battle ground of the Custom House. 

7872. Is that a map you have ? — Yes ; this is a map 
which I have got made out for the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners. 

7873. What competent person prepared that map ? — 

Mr. Robert Young, a professional gentleman of emi- 
nence in this town, a civil engineer. [The map was 
handed to the Commissioners.] 

787-4. How far do you say it is from the Custom 
House? — 420 yards; it is not in view of the Custom 
House. 

7875. Did any disturbance take place on that day ? 

— Yes; the congregation was assailed by a riotous 
mob — I might almost say a savage mob. 

7876. Although you made no notification of your 
intention to preach, did any other notification appeal' 
of it?— The Ulsterman office made a notification for 
me. I have to express my acknowledgments to them 
for that notification, which is headed, “ Down with 
open-air preaching.” 

7877. Have you a bulletin issued from the office of 
the Morning Post on that day? — Yes, I have a bulletin 
issued from the office of the Morning Post on the 
morning of Saturday, the 5th of September. This 
Morning Post, sir, is connected with the Ulsterman; it 
is issued from the office of the Ulsterman, if not edited 
by the editor of the Ulsterman. This is a second edi- 
tion. On the Saturday morning it' oozed out that I 
intended to preach, and a second edition was published, 
containing an article of an exciting, violent, and inflam- 
matory character, and obviously designed to create a 
disturbance at my open-air service ; that was exten- 
sively circulated on the 5th of September, the day pre- 
vious to my open-air preaching. 

7878. Was there any other inflammatory publication? 

— There was that bulletin from the Morning Post, and 
there is a placard headed, “ Down with open-air preach- 
ing;” there was another extremely insulting and scur- 
rilous thing, that, if not issued from the same place, 
was obviously inspired by the same spirit. 

7S79. Mr. O'Rorke. — Where is it,- sir — we will have 
no preaching about it? — I have not that document, nor 
a copy of it. I thought that any statement of an indu- 
bitable fact would be received by the Commissioners, 
anxious as they are to arrive at the truth of this matter. 

7880. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Was it ever iii 
your possession ? — No. It was another placard that I 
saw on Saturday morning extensively posted on the 
walls of Belfast ; there has been no allusion made to it 
as far as I have yet observed. 

7881. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — When did that 
appear? — This appeared on the morning of the 6tli ; if 
the Commissioners have any anxiety to know what it 
was, I will describe it. 

7882. What were its contents? — The people of Sm i tli- 
field and Pound-street were invited to go to the Smith- 
field Theatre, which has recently opened, to be enter- 
tained with the performance of a clerical comedian, 
named “ Hugh Hanna ; ” and then my admirable quali- 
fications are descanted on ; the object being to cover me 
with ridicule. 

Mr. O’Rorke objected to descriptions of placards. 

Mr. Hanna. — Perhaps I could entertain yon with 
another circular here from the Morning Post. It is with 
regard to more recent occurrences, if you choose to 
endeavour to ascertain the animus of the party. 

7 883. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — W as this published 
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kmh(l . in the town of Belfast ?— This was published on Tliurs- 
k, 1857. day last, and purports to be a report of a sermon I de- 
livered on last Sabbath. I understand it was circulated 
Hanna ^ ' yesterday. [The two documents were handed in]. 

7884. Mr. Thompson — Do you produce any articles 
written in the Ulsterman of Saturday, 5th September ? 
What was the last article you handed in ?— A document 
purporting to be a report of a sermon delivered by me 
on last Sabbath evening, at the Corn Exchange. 

7885. Is it a correct report ? — It is a foul caricature, 
and a lying distortion of the thing. 

7886. That is issued from the office of the Morning 
Post ? — Mr. McLaughlin could tell us more about it. 

7887. Did you preach in the thoroughfare on the 6tli 
September? — I. preached from a platform that was not 
in the public thoroughfare. 

7888. Perhaps you could indicate on that map the 
position ? — [Mr. Hanna here pointed out the spot on 
the map, and said the place was between the Harbour 
Office and the Seamen’s Church.] There were from 
1,500 to 2,000 persons present, but there was no ob- 
struction. There was a passage in all directions. 

7S89. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Was -the platform 
inside the chains ? — Yes. 

7890. Whose property is the place where you 
preached? — I do not know of my own knowledge whose 
property it is. I think the Harbour Commissioners let 
it to the proprietor of the stores. 

7891. Mr. Thompson. — What is the distance from the 
spot where you preached to the river side ? — 150 paces ; 
130 or 140 yards. 

7892. You occupied an elevated position on that 
platform? — Yes ; I had a commanding view of all Cor- 
poration-square. 

7893. What was the distance from the outer margin 
of your congregation to the river side? — About 150 
feet. 

7894. There was room for persons to pass? — There 
was room for any number of persons that chose to 
pass. 

7895. What is the breadth of Corporation-square 
where you preached ? — It is a hundred feet ; I would 
say it is over ninety. I stepped it yesterday, and found 
it thirty-three paces. 

7896. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Is there any scale 
to that map ? — Yes, sir. 

7897. Mr. Thompson. — Did your congregation appear 
to you to be animated by a peaceable and proper spirit? 
— I never preached to a more peaceable, orderly, or 
respectable assemblage in my life. 

7898. Had you any persons from Lisburn on that 
occasion? — Not that I know of. That is reported, I 
believe, but it is not true. 

7899. What was your text? — “ How shall we escape 
x if we neglect so great salvation ? ” 

7900. Was there any thing of a controversial character 
in your sermon ? — There was not a single observation 
of a controversial nature. 

7901. Have you ever preached controversial sermons 
in the open air ?— I have never preached a controversial 
sermon in the open air, and I have never known a con- 
troversial sermon preached in the open air. 

7902. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Had you any reason 
to expect a riot on that day you preached ? — I thought 
it probable, from the animus of the parties opposed to 
open-air preaching and their previous conduct. 

7903. And did you suppose, Mr. Hanna, that riot 
would ensue from your preaching? — I did not fear that 
riot would ensue from my preaching, but I did think it 
would ensue from the party opposed to open-air 
preaching. 

7904. And would you consider it your duty to preach 
when you believe riot would ensue? — I would, sir. Our 
most valuable rights have been obtained by conflict; 
and if we cannot maintain them without that, we must 
submit to the necessity. 

7905. Do you know that it was formerly practised in 
this town ? — I know, sir, that it was practised exten- 
sively, and without opposition. 

7906. Mr. Thompson. — I think the Commissioners 
have it in their notes that, on the 12th July, a number 



of clergymen preached ? — I know that on that day some Sejumbei- 
ten or twelve of my fathers and brethren preached to 2 8, 135 7 ~ 
congregations in the open air, and there was no dis- Rev. Hugh 
turbance. Hanna. 

7907. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — You mean the 
clergy of your church ? — The clergy of my church. 

7908. You were aware that after the last 12th of 
July there was a state of considerable excitement in 
town? — I was aware of that. 

7909. That was thought by some clergymen to be a 
temporary state of excitement?— I had that hope myself. 

7910. Was it not in consequence of that opinion that 
the clergymen of the Church of England desisted from 
open-air preaching ? — I think it was. 

7911. In hopes that the temporary excitement would 
have passed by and open-air preaching might again have 
been practised without causing a riot or disturbance ? — 

I have no doubt that was their imagination ; but my 
own apprehension is that the precedent was an uncom- 
monly bad one. It is an exceedingly dangerous thing 
to succumb to a mob. I think the authorities are bound 
to protect all peaceable and righteous citizens in the 
exercise of their rights; and, as a mob must be put 
down some time, I think the sooner the better. 

7912. What do you call a mob — do you meau the 
parties who were engaged in conflicts? — I refer now to 
the mob that opposed open-air preaching in particular ; 

I never saw any thing like it before. I do not refer to 
the previous conflicts. 

7913. Mr. Thompson — How do you account for so 
many clergymen preaching on the 12th July? — The 
General Assembly at that time was holding its meeting 
in town, and there were a good many country ministers 
here anxious to be useful ; they availed themselves of 
that opportunity. 

7914. Was the place that you selected for your ser- 
vices far removed from the Catholic district ? — It was 
selected for that very purpose. 

7915. It is not a place largely populated by Roman 
Catholics? — There are almost no Catholics in that 
neighbourhood. 

7916. It is not near any Roman Catholic house of 
worship? — There is scarcely any part of Belfast one 
could go that would be further from a Roman Catholic 
place of worship, and fewer Roman Catholics in the 
neighbourhood. 

7917. Had you made any previous arrangement with 
the ship-carpenters to be present on that occasion ? — 

None with the ship-carpenters, as such. I had on the 
Saturday evening Before asked a number of respectable 
operatives to meet me, that we might make arrange- 
ments for the following day. My anxiety in getting 
these men to meet me was to impress them with a 
peaceable spirit, and if we should be assailed, to repress 
any indignation that men might be provoked to mani- 
fest. They thoroughly entered into my views and 
sentiments, and I was extremely successful. 

7918. During the time of your service did you strive 
to suppress their indignation ? — There was not any 
remarkable display of indignation ; it was easy to be 
kept down. The only moment that there was any thing 
approaching to indignation was the moment that we 
were assailed by the advent of the Custom-house 
mob. 

7919. Can you fix the date of your first address ? — 

The 10th of August. 

7920. September, you mean? — September; yes. 

7921. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — That is the address 
without a date ? — That was the mistake of the printer. 

I never make such mistakes when I write. It was 
printed on the 9th, and placarded on the 10th. It 
contains internal evidence that the publication was 
subsequent to the previous one. 

7922. When was this blue poster placarded ? — I saw 
it on Sabbath morning, 6th September. I am aware 
that there was an attempt made to show that it was 
published after my address to the Protestants, antecedent 
to that, but that is utterly false. I believe I have to 
thank Mr. O’Rorke for that attempt. 

7923. Did you preach on the following Sunday, the 
13th? — Not in the open air. 
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September 7924. Were you to preach on that day ? — I preached 
26^1857. j n £| ie Corn Exchange. 

Rev. Hugh 7925. Why did you refrain from preaching on that 
Hanna. day? — I had a conference with several distinguished 

ministers of the town, who imagined 

Mr. O’Rorke. — Never mind what they imagined. It 
was all imagination. 

Mr. Hanna. — No, it was not all imagination. Their 
imagination influenced my conduct. Mr. O’Rorke is 
very dull here. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Go on. Mr. Hanna is 
quite right. — I am always right, and I will be right. 
They considered that refraining from preaching would 
have a conciliatory and healing influence, and 1 yielded 
to that opinion, although contrary to my own. 

7926. Do you not think that if yon refrained from 
preaching for some time it would have a quieting 
effect ? — I think it would. But as I have already 
stated, I consider it an exceedingly bad precedent for 
peaceable men in the exercise of their legal rights to 
give way to a mob. 

7927. This town was disturbed by other causes 
totally independent; and if you thought, in that state 
of society, street-preaching would provoke a riot in 
the town, while that state of things existed, would it 
not have been better to let that state of things pass 
away before you resumed open-air preaching? — That 
is just what I deny — that there is any thing in the 
nature of street-preaching to produce riot. I do not 
see, notwithstanding the existing excitement, that I 
am not perfectly at liberty, and fully justified, in dis- 
charging my duty in a matter which, in its nature, has 
no element in it calculated to produce riot. 

7928. But if, by a misapprehension existing in town, 
the operation of its nature is changed, and riots will 
arise ? — Then the remedy is to correct the source of the 
misapprehension. 

7929. Mr. Thompson. — To what, in some measure, 
would you attribute the riots ? — Those News Letters and 
others who instruct the mob. Let them rightly repre- 
sent us, and there will be no riots. I mean newspapers 
although I said News Letters. Mr. Rea is not going to 
get me in a trap. 

7930. Are you familiar with all the scenes of the 
alleged riots ? — I know something about them. I tho- 
roughly know the state of Belfast. I have known it for 
many years. 

7931. Can you form an estimate of the amount of 
property destroyed by all these riots? — I have looked 
over the disturbed districts, and I have seen a good 
deal with my own eyes, and I do not believe that pro- 
perty exceeding .£150 was destroyed. 

7932. Nor a life lost? — Notone. 

7933. And yon believe the accounts of these riots 
grossly exaggerated ? — Yes, grossly, by people like Mr. 
Rea and some others, who could supply fiction for a 
kingdom. 

7934. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — A lamentable state 
of things has been developed here by the evidence of 
the resident magistrate and the police-officers ; and do 
you not think it is the duty of every good citizen to 
endeavour to allay the fierce spirit of the conflicting 
parties, and appease angry passions ? — I am endeavour- 
ing to do that. I believe it to be every subject’s duty, 
anil my address will show that. 

7935. Mr. Thompson. — How does the Church of 
which yon are a member regard the interference of the 
civil magistrates? — The Presbyterian Church, in all 
ages of her history, has regarded the interference of the 
civil magistrates, in religious worship and discipline, 
with extremojealousy and aversion. It was that inter- 
ference that precipitated evils on Scotland in the time 
of the Covenanters. 

7936. If street-preaching were authoritatively put 

down, would you consider it your duty to submit? 

7937. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do notanswer that. 

7938. Have you any extracts to give in evidence? — 
Yes; extracts from the Ulsterman of the 19th, 24th, 
and 31st August, and 4th September; and from the 
Whig of August 25th, 27th, and 29th August, and oth 
September, the day antecedent to my preaching. 



Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. September 

7939. You are quite prepared for battle this morn- '-’ 5 \ 1857 - 

ing ? — I am prepared for self-defence. Ikv. Hugh 

7940. Would you be greatly disappointed if you would Hanna, 
not be cross-examined ? — I am quite willing to be cross- 
examined. 

7941. Well, indeed, I would almost let you down, from 
the evidence you have given to the Commissioners ? — I 
arn glad you are satisfied. 

7942. The Protestant clergymen ceased to preach 
when they found that it was calculated to cause a breach 
of the peace ? — I do not believe that. 

7943. You have told that? — No, I have not. 

7944. What was your answer? — My answer is, that 
there is nothing in the nature of street-preaching calcu- 
lated to create a breach of the peace. 

7945. Did you not state that in answer to the question 
put by Mr. Commissioner Lynch, that you determined 
to preach only when the Protestant clergymen had 
determined not to preach? — Yes ; I stated that. 

7946. Did you also state that the Protestant clergy- 
men had given up the idea of street-preaching lest there 
should be a riot ? — They stated some such reason — I am 
not acquainted with them. I have no connexion with 
them. I do not know beyond their published state- 
ment what their precise reasons were. 

7947. It was after that you took it up? — It was. 

7948. Do you think the Protestant clergymen were 
cowardly? — No ; I do not. 

7949. Why did you take it up then? — I took it up 
to vindicate a right which I thought that they should 
have vindicated. 

7950. Do you know that the authorities had asked 
these clergymen not to preach ?— I do not know it. 

7951. Did you hear of it? — I heard of it. 

7952. Did they ask you? — Not till I had appeared 
at Corporation-square. 

7953. Did they ask you then ? — They did. 

7954. They made a representation to you that there 
would likely be a riot if you persevered in preaching? 

— They did ; but there was no likelihood of a riot at 
the time. 

7955. Did you refuse that request? — I did. 

7956. Did a riot arise? — It did. 

7957. How often have you preached since the 6th 
September in the open air ? — I have only preached once. 

7958. Did you do it in defiance of the authorities ? — 

I do not think I did. 

7959. Do you not know that they published a pro- 
clamation stating that they would disperse all crowds 
in the streets? — I understand it to apply to all riotous 
crowds, and as an open-air congregation was not a riot- 
ous crowd, I do not imagine it applied to me. 

7960. But you are determined to preach in the face 
of it ? — I was, and I am determined still. 

7961. Quite determined ? — Quite determined to dis- 
charge my duty. The authorities are bound to protect 
me. 

7962. You did not get leave last Sunday? — The 
authorities refused to allow me to preach in the open 
air ; but they will hear more of it again. 

7963. Do you state now, in this public court-house, 
that you are determined to preach next Sunday? — i 
state now, in this public court-house, that I will never 
surrender a right I legally enjoy as a British citizen, 
to a man or to a mob. 

7964. Do you recognise many friends here? — I see 
a few. 

7965. Do I understand you to say, that no matter 
whether there is riot, or bloodshed, or lives lost, or not, 
you will go on preaching? — I say, sir, there would be 
no riot, if you and your friends conduct yourselves with 
propriety. 

7966. What do you mean, sir, by me? — I mean you, 
as the advocate of the Pound-street mob. 

Mr. O'Rorke. — Here is the necessity for a man being 
on his oath. 

Mr. Hanna . — It is not necessary to adjure me, for I 
always speak the truth as solemnly as if I were sworn. 

7967. Do you assert that you are telling the truth 
when you say that I appear here for the Pound-street 
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r m ob ? — 1 understand you to occupy that honourable 

. P °7968.’ Do you say that as a matter of opinion?— If 
5 am to interpret your appearance, and your attitude, 
and your conduct, I am quite right in my opm.on-I 

° e 7969.^Do you know a bird called a swan? Yes; 
some of them have black feet. 

7970. And they say that they would else die with 
pride?— That, I suppose, accounts for your longevity. 

7971. Do you know what a Christian spirit is? it 
is an admirable thing— you have little of it. _ 

7972. You swear that ?— That is my impression, By 
vour fruits you must be known, sir. 

J 7973. What are my fruits, sir, that you know I have 
not a Christian spirit?— Let everybody examine lnmsell. 

7974. You have sworn to them — now, what are my 

fruits ? Your alliance with people that I suspect to be 

systematic disturbers of the peace. 

7975. And who are they, sir ? — The men on whoso 

behalf I understand you to appear. 

797G. Do you mean Mr. Watson? — I did not say 

that ; I said the Pound-street mob. 

7977. And you pledge yourself, on your oath, because 

it is your oath, your declaration, to the truth of it ? I 
state my impression, and I believe I am . 

7978. And you bold it to be the duty of a Christian 

minister to go out to preach, even when the authorities 
inform him that his preaching is likely to end m not 
and bloodshed ? — I believe it to be the duty of a. Chris- 
tian minister to render obedience to all lawful injunc- 
tions of the authorities; but where they are unlawful, 
to resist them. The interference of the authorities on 
this occasion I understand to be unlawful I understand 
myself to have discharged the duty of a citizen and 
Christian. I believe my position to be one that is 
capable of irrefragable defence. . . 

7979. You referred to the fathers of your church !— 
Do you mean remote or proximate ? 

7980. If there is any meaning in what you state, you 
can tell me ?— I never speak without meaning. 

‘ 79S1. Then what do you mean by the fathers of your 
church ? — The ecclesiastical antecedents of the church. 

I %98°2 Se Were they those that preached in Belfast?— 
Some of them were. , 

7983. Tell me liow an antecedent could generate !— 

1 7984. ^ilfyou^’ll me who the fathers of your church 
were to whom you referred ?— Do you speak in refer- 
ence to my resistance on the 13th of September . 

Mr. O'Rorlce. — Yes. . , , 

Mr. Hanna.— I understood myself to preach with the 
approbation of Dr. Cooke and Dr. Edgar, and other dis- 
tinguished ministers. . , „ T , 

7985. Has Dr. Cooke preached ? — I am not aware. 

7986. Has Dr. Edgar preached?— I am not aware. 
It was in conformity with Dr. Cooke and Dr. Edgar 
opinion that I refrained from preaching. 

7987 Have you had their authority since the 0th ol 
September ?-No ; I am acting now under the sanction 
of my own judgment, and the high authority of the 
Divine Word. _ T , 

798S. Is your Presbytery to meet to-day ? 1 under- 

Stl 7989. Is it to take this matter into consideration ? 
Have you been summoned ?— I have got an intimation 
to meet the elders and ministers of the church. 

7990. Simply a meeting of the Presbytery to consider 

the question?— They meet to-day, and the question is 
under consideration. . . 

7991. Suppose that the Presbytery pass a resolution 

against open-air preaching for the present, will you 
obey them? — _ , ., . 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch.— Do not answer that 

Banna — I tore no difficulty i» answering the 
’’fe ™im4™o«er Lynch. — I would rather you would 

110 Mr. Hanna. — Under the direction of the court I will 
not answer the question. 



7992 Mr. O'liorke . — You have the character of being sgm*K> 
a controversialist?— I do not know that I have that ' 

character, but some people are kind enough to say that Rev.jiugh 
I was rather a smart hand at it. 

7993. Well, certainly you do not want for a trum- 
peter— you can blow your own trumpet ?— To be sure. 

7994. You have preached very often on controversial 

subjects? — Yes. . , , 

7995. And you have advertised these sermons ( 

Some of them. „ , „ 

7996. What were the subjects of these sermons . 

The various subjects that are litigated between the two 
churches ; and I think I have logically overturned, among 
other things, the Pope’s supremacy; and if you wish for 
something more specific, I will go on and tell you what 
further damage I have done your church. 

7997. What further damage have you done my 

church ? — I intended it. ' ; 

7998. Do you think you have moved one stone out 

of it?— I think I have. , _ ., , , 

7999. You have not removed the roof on it yet ? 

The covering is very scanty. 

8000. You do not like coverings at all ? iou line 
open air better ? — Yes. 

8001. At the risk of a shindy ?— Let the people who 
precipitate the shindies take the consequences. 

8002. You are just in the Presbyterian Church wliat 
Mr. MTlwaine is in his church? — I just wish to be a 
faithful minister, a useful man, and a loyal citizen. 

8003. Do you not wish to be simply what Mr. M 11- 
waine is ?— I have no particular anxiety to be what Mr. 
MTlwaine is. Mr. MTlwaine is only an incumbent. I 
would never be satisfied till I realized the top ol my 
ambition. I would not be satisfied with his ecclesiasti- 
cally humble position. If I were in the Episcopalian 
Church, I would not be satisfied till I was Archbishop ol 

^SOOA About liow far are you off the head of your 
own church?— Oh! lama considerable distance oil; 
but I am climbing as fast as I can. 

8005. And you want to climb by notoriety? — I want 

to climb by honest endeavour. 

8006. Honest endeavour, on Sundays, to create riots 
—No ; that is not part of my policy or principle either. 

8007. You take the Regium Donum 1 — I do. 1 am 
only sorry that it is not more than twice as much. 

8008. You have published placards announcing the 
preaching of controversial sermons ? I 

8009. Have you any of them here ? — No ; 1 never 
kept a copy, or you should have them. 

8010. Are there any other Presbyterian clergymen, 
your fathers or brethren, who placard the town with 
controversial trash ?— Ineverplacard the town with trash. 

SOU Or with controversial sermons? — Well, i can- 
not say. I do not refer explicitly or expressly to contro- 
versial sermons, butlthinklhaveseen the like frequently. 

8012. Do you know, of your own knowledge, ol any 
Fresbyteriau clergyman in Belfast, placarding the wal s 

of the city with offensive placards stating the subjects 

of the controversial sermons?— I deny that I stated the 
thing olfensi vely. I am not aware that I have done so. 

The first year of my ministry I was recognised as a mis- 
sionary to Roman Catholics, and it was part of my duty 
to preach controversial sermons. 

8013. And you have kept it up ever since ?— No ; as 
my congregation grew so large as to occupy all my at- 
tention, I was obliged to give it up. 

8014. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie .— How long haie 

you ceased to preach controversial _ sermons ?— This is 
the sixth year of my ministry, and it was the first year 
and arhalf that I was actively engaged in controversial 
subjects. Since that I have only adverted to them 
occasionally. . , v 

8015. Your church is under repair f— xes. 

8016. And you now preach in the Corn Exchange ( 

8017. Does that hold as many as your church ?— No. 

8018. How many services have you?— 1 wo regular 
ones, and other exercises or engagements equivalent to 

tV 8019. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Have you accom- 
modation in your church ?— I have not. 
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8020. Mr. O'Rorke . — We have had two Hugh Hannas 
25^1857. meri tioned here to-day ? — Yes ; I was sorry to hear of 
Her. Hugh one of them. 

Hanna. 8021. This Hugh Hanna [referring to a placard], very 
likely, refers to yourself? — Very likely. 

8022. It was you put this into it — “ Where you as- 
semble, leave as much of the thoroughfare unoccupied 
as that those who do not choose to listen may pass by ; 
and call that the Pope’s pad” — this was your placard? 
— Yes. 



8023. How many thousands did you get printed of 
it? — I think there were only 200. 

8024. And they were extensively circulated ? — As 
far as they would go. 

8025. And all the available places of the town were 
occupied by them ? — The bill-poster could answer that 
best. 

8026. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do you think that 
that would give offence ? — I do not think there is any 
objectionable statement in it. I intended it as a plea- 
sant satire, and an expression of honest indignation at 
the outrages. 

8027. Mr. O'Rorke. — Yes, it is all Christian love and 
charity ? — So it is. 

8028. This letter was published in your paper, the 
Presbyterian organ — the Banner of Ulster — is it not the 
Presbyterian organ ? — It is usually considered to hear 
a Presbyterian character. 

Mr. Purcell . — I object to this line of cross-examination. 
That was written in answer to articles in the Ulsterman. 

Mr. Hanna . — I have the extracts from the Ulsterman. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — We cannot receive extracts. 

Mr. Hanna . — Just allow me to state that the articles 
in the Ulsterman appeared to me to be an attempt at 
intimidation, and that this is a reply to it. 

Mr. O'Rorke then handed the Banner of Ulster of the 
12th of September, and the witness marked the articles 
in it written by himself. 

8029. Mr. O'Rorke . — Have you the letter here in 
which you announced your intention of preaching in 
defiance of the remonstrance of the Presbytery? — I 
have not. It was in Thursday’s Banner. I will send 
it to the Commissioners. 

8030. You believe the results of the riots have been 
greatly exaggerated ? — I believe so. 

8031. Did you hear how many poor Catholics were 
in the General Hospital? — I am sorry to hear that. 

8032. Can you tell us the number ? — I do not know. 
I heard of three or four people having been there. I 
do not know whether they were Roman Catholics or 
Protestants. 

8033. Did you hear of any Protestants being there ? 
— I did not. 

8034. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — You refer to the 
riots of J uly ? — I do. 

8035. Mr. O'Rorke . — Can you tell the number of 
persons who suffered in that riot ? — I cannot ; but the 
number, according to my recollection, was three or four, 
although I cannot tell whether these were Roman Catho- 
lics or Protestants. I understood that some of them 
were Roman Catholics. 

8036. Before you made up your mind to say that 
the riots were exaggerated, you did not go to the 
General Hospital to make inquiries on the subject ? — I 
knew the matter in a general way, but not specifically. 

8037. Did you consider it nothing, the firing at little 
boys playing marbles, and hitting them on the legs ? 
Did you see that little boy who lost his leg — you would 
have pitied him if you had ? — 1 pitied him without 
seeing him. 

8038. And do you not think it a great outrage ? — 
Yes. 

8039. And the other little boy who is not yet exa- 
mined, do you not think it a pity of him, who lost his 
leg also under circumstances of a similar character ? — I 
do, sir. 

8040. And were you here when the poor little girl 
came up with the blind eye ? — I was not here. 

8041. Did you hear of her melancholy case ? — I did; 
but I think the general result of the riots greatly exag- 
gerated, because newspapers asserted, and it was the 
general belief, that there were a great many lives lost. 



8042. Was it ever reported in any paper that there September 

were lives lost? — Yes, it was. 2fi . '857. 

8043. Could you tell the Commissioners how many nevTHugh 
poor people walk the streets on crutches, maimed not Hanna, 
only by the riots of last July, but of previous Julys? 

— No ; I do not pretend to be able to answer that 
question. I know that the newspapers published many 
things absurdly untrue ; that is my reason for saying 
that there was great exaggeration. I know of persons 
having been severely beaten while returning from my 
congregation on 6th September. 

8044. Were those people operatives?— Most of them 
were members of my own congregation. 

8045. Have you any of the people called ship-car- 
penters in your congregation ? — I have in my congre- 
gation some of the people named ship-carpenters, and 
very decent men they are. I believe some of them 
were present at the preaching. 

8046. Can you tell the number they muster ? — I 
cannot. I have no personal knowledge of that. I do 
not see them as a distinctive body in my congregation. 

8047. Were any of them present when you spoke of 
your intention to preach ? — Yes. 

8048. At that time you understood that there would 
be riots? — I feared that riots were still probable. My 
object was to prevent their being exasperated. 

8049. Tell me the name of any person you spoke to 
on the 5th? — Thomas Ward was one. 

8050. Is he a ship-carpenter ? — He is not. 

8051. Do you know where the ship-carpenters work? 

— I do ; in the ship yard. 

8052. Is that near where you preached? — Not far 
from it. 

8053. Did you hear them described here as being an 
Orange body ? — I think I did ; but I do not believe it. 

8054. How many were there ? — I do not know. I 
did not see them. 

8055. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Are you an 
Orangeman ? — I am not an Orangeman. I never have 
been. On the contrary, I have several times differed 
with them on matters political; and I do not think I 
enjoy the confidence of the Orangemen of Belfast, from 
the differences I have had with them on politics. 

8056. Mr. O'Rorke. — Do you know where they got 
their arms? — No. Some of them seized on such things 
as offered themselves at the quay in the moment of the 
emergency. I have heard that they got some of them 
in the neighbouring ship-yard; but I know nothing on 
the subject except what I have heard. 

8057. Do you know was there any understanding as 
to where they were to get arms if a row was to arise ? 

— No ; and I do not believe there was any. I will give 
you both my knowledge and my faith. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

8058. I believe you are not of their politics? — Seve- 
ral Orangemen have considered me too liberal for them, 
although I believe I was only more safely and consti- 
tutionally Conservative. Several Orangemen have left 
my congregation on account of differences with them 
in politics. 

8059. How long have you been residing in Belfast? 

— From my boyhood. I recollect Belfast fifteen or 
sixteen years. 

8060. Was there any connexion between the riots of 
July and the opposition to open-air preaching?— I 
think there was ; the mob having had accorded to it 
comparative impunity in July, was emboldened to assail 
us in September. 

8061. You said you preached controversial sermons ? 

— Yes, frequently. 

8062. Do you ever preach them in the open air ? — 

Never; though I believe it to be the duty of a Christian 
minister to expose what he believes to be error. I 
have never intended to offer any thing offensive or 
insulting to those with whom I differed. I do not 
think I preached a sermon distinctly controversial 
within the last three years. 

8063. Has there been any expression of public 
opinion with regard to your controversial sermons ? — I 
have never heard of any. 
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Mar 8064. Hot. joi ever heard, «i kii»wn of any mtoito- 
25, 1857. men t being produced in the mind of the public in 
Belfast by your controversial sermons ?— None ; except 
Sr that there was a very large attendance on some occa- 
sions at those lectures, so large that not one quarter of 
the people could get in. 

8065. Was there any disturbance ? — IS ot at all. 

8066. Have the riots of the 6th of September pro- 
duced any personal feeling towards you or your congre- 
gation ? — I do not believe that there is any permanent 
feeling in the matter at all. 

8067. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Has there been 
any personal insult offered to you ?— Frequently ; when 
I have passed through the Roman Catholic district. _ 

8068. When ? — Continuously. I am only declaring 
what my actual experience has been. 

8069 Mr. Purcell . — Are those insults confined to 
the Pound? — They are offered to me where I am sure 
I am not personally known, and where I could not be 
known. . . , 

8070. Had you any communication with any other 
clergyman previously to preaching on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, or did you act on your own judgment?— 1 
acted very much on my own judgment, fortified, as 1 
understood, by Dr. Cooke and Dr. Edgar. 

8071 Did you on that occasion communicate with 
any body of Orangemen ? — I did not communicate with 
any body of Orangemen ; I was not the instrument or 
representative of any body of Orangemen. 

8072 If you had believed that the excitement was 
temporary, and might have been allayed by abstaining 
from preaching, would you have insisted on your right 
to do so?— I would not. I was anxious that day to 
preach, because I thought it was a bad precedent to 
give way, and I thought that if the right was lest, it 
might not be recovered or re-established. 

8073. Can you say whether any of your own con- 
gregation or of those who came to listen to you were 
injured at the Custom House?— I caunot say that any 
one of the regular members of my congregation was. 

8071 Can you say whether, on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, the' slightest offence or provocation was given by 
any of them?— I do not believe there was; and tor 
my own part, I took every precaution that there should 
be no unnecessary excitement or provocation to the 
mob ; and to accomplish that, I selected a place not in 
view of the Custom House. 

8075. You have been asked as to the ship-carpen 
ters: did you observe whether they were armed with 
sticks or staves when they came?— I do not believe 
that they had any ; I did not see any thing like arms 
in the whole congregation. I saw nothing but light 
walking-sticks, that would be of no use m a not. Une 
of my objects in meeting the men on Saturday was to 
leave the impression on their minds that no one was 
to come with sticks. My whole policy was peaceable, 
as my principles are. 

8076. When you first went to the place where you 
preached, did you see any gathering of the crowd that 
subsequently attacked your congregation f— 1 saw no 
evidence of tleir presence in Corpom.on-scpinie : when 
I first went there. I have already stated that I 
never saw a more orderly or respectable body of 

P6 8077. How long had you been speaking when the 
disturbance commenced ? — From ten to fifteen minutes. 

8078. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — W hat did you first 
see?— I had, from the position which I occupied, a 
commanding view of the square ; my congregation was 
dispersed through Corporation-square. On the left, at 
Donegall-quay, I saw distinctly a regular mob advanc- 
ing. They raised a cheer, and instantaneously I saw 
missiles thrown and sticks, and I heard the collision of 
sticks ; and in scarcely more than a minute the mob 
seemed to be repelled and entirely dispersed from that 
side. That was the only disturbance I saw that day. 
I had a view of Tomb-street, where it intersects two 
other streets; and immediately afterwards I saw a 
large irregular mob passing along that way ; 1 saw 
them retreating, as if panic-struck. 

8079. Did there appear to be any person directing 



their movements ? — I did not see any o 

an opportunity of inspecting so closely. : — 

8080. Are you acquainted with the religion of the Rev. Hugh 
majority of the inhabitants of that locality ?--— I have no Himna. 
doubt that the great majority of them are Protestants. 

8081. Do you believe that that neighbourhood would 
have furnished the number that attacked you? — It is 
utterly impossible that the mob could have been from 
that neighbourhood. 

8082. Can you speak from your own knowledge as 
to whether there is a large Protestant population in 
Belfast, for which there is no church accommodation t— 

I have no doubt that there is a Protestant population 
of 30,000 people in Belfast for which there is no church 
accommodation. 

8083. Is it your duty, as a Christian minister, when 
the people do not come to you, to go to them ? — I hold 
it to be my duty, as a Christian minister, to preach m 
the open air, more especially if I have not a full church, 
but I have no reason to complain of that. 

8084. Has there not been, to your knowledge, open- 
air preaching by all denominations of Protestant minis- 
ters in Belfast for years ? — I am aware of that, as a 
matter of fact. 

8085. How far back ?— As far as my recollection 
extends. 

8086. Ten or twelve years ? — Fifteen or sixteen 

years. , . 

8087. Can you say whether, until this occasion, any 
attack was made on a minister preaching in the open 
air in Belfast ?— Not in Belfast. 

8088. You referred to several numbers of the Ulster- 
man, articles of which you offered in evidence to the 
Commissioners : had they reference to the question of 
street-preaching ? — Yes, direct reference to it. . 

8089. What is the earliest date of articles in that 

paper referring to street-preaching ? — The earliest ex- 
tract is the 19th of August. . , 

8090 Did you see any articles in the Ulsterman 
prior to the 6th of August?— I am not in the habit of 
reading it. I make a selection of my literature ; and 
until this question arose, I never gave myself much 
concern about it. 

8091. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Does it enter into 
your consideration whether, as a possible consequence, 
the riots may not have arisen from the open-air preach- 
ing 1 — Well, in some aspects of the question, they might; 
but my own conviction is, that these disturbances were 
not induced by the street-preaching, but by the autho- 
rities not protecting us as they ought to have done. 

Re-examined by Mr. Thompson. 

8092. Do you know tile Roman Catholic chapel in 
Donegall-street ? — Ido. 

8093. Have you ever seen persons engaged in wor- 

ship outside the railing there?— Yes, I have ; and not 
unfrequently they have been on the footpath, and 1 
have frequently stood off the footpath so as not to dis- 
turb them. . „ 

8094. Has any person ever interfered with them i— 

Not to my knowledge. • ft} ,, , 

8095. Have you seen placards on the walls ot Belfast 

giving a summary of the contents of the Telegraph and 
Tablet t — 1 have. , , t , . , 

8096. Have you considered that they contained 

matters insulting to Protestants ?— I have. _ 

8097. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — The only inter- 
view you had with the magistrates was on the 6th of 
September ? — Yes ; except my encounter with them last 
Sabbath, and that was not of a very agreeable character 

8098. Mr. O'Rorlce.— About what hour was it that 
you spoke to those people on Saturday, the 5th of Sep- 
tember?— It was at six o’clock; and the place where I 
met them was the Corn Exchange. 

The Rev. George Vance examined by Mr. M‘Lean. Rev.^ 

8099. Of what church are you a minister ? — Of the Vance. 

Wesleyan Methodist. T , 

S100. How long are you in Belfast? — Since July, 

18 810J. During that period have you preached in the 
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September open air? — Yes, several times. I have been in the 
25^1857. of preaching in the streets since 1856. 

Rev 8102. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — When did you last 

George preach ? — Last Sabbath. 

Vance. 8103. Mr. M‘Lean. — Where? — At the head of Stan- 
hope-street, or rather at the head of Wall-street. 

8104. Were you able to preach without any obstruc- 
tion being offered — I mean on Sabbath last? — Yes; 
there was no interruption that I was aware of. 

8105. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Whereabouts is 
Wall-street ? — Between Carrick-hill and the fields 
opposite Eglinton-street. 

8106. Has any obstruction been offered to you since 
1856? — There was no obstruction except in one in- 
stance this season ; it was on the 2nd of August. I 
cannot call it an obstruction, it was merely an interrup- 
tion of the service. Some half-drunken fellows tried to 
disturb the congregation. 

8107. Have you preached in different parts of the 
town during the time you have mentioned ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

8108. You do not take pay from the state? — No. 

8109. The ministers of your body are supported by 
contributions from their own hearers ? — They are. The 
contribution is voluntary. The system is similar to 
that of the Roman Catholic priests. 

8110. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Hid you ever ap- 
prehend a disturbance when you were preaching ?— I 
did not. There is no strong feeling on the part of the 
Wesleyan Methodists against any other church on any 
ground whatever. 

John John Bingham examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

Are you a member of the municipal police? — 

Were you beaten ? — I was. 

Are you a member of an Orange lodge ? — I am 

Have you ever been in one? — Not for seven 



8111. 
I am. 
8112. 

8113. 
not. 

8114. 



years. 

8115. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were you severely 
beaten ? — Yes. 

8116. Mr. M‘Lean. — Hid you tako shelter anywhere ? 
— Yes. 

8117. Were you dragged out? — Yes. 

8118. By what mob? — The Pound-street mob. 

8119. Where did they first attack you? — At the end 
of Pound-street. We were chased into a house. I 
believe the owner of the house was a man of the name 
of Ileyburn. I was dragged out of that house. 

S120. Bid you see Mr. Watson’s house wrecked? — 
I was not there. 

8121. Were the lamps put out when you were 
beaten ? — Yes. 

8122. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Was there more 
than three with you when you were attacked by the 
mob? — Fourteen or fifteen. 

8123. What became of the others ? — Part of the mob 
went into the Cullintree-road, part towards the Falls ; 
the others went to the party down at the Falls, and we 
went to the Cullintree-road. 

8124. Mr. Falkiner. — Up to the time you were beaten, 
had there been any rioting in the Sandy-row district ? 
— Not that I am aware of. 

8125. Was any thing particularly said by the mob ? 
— They called to the man of the house to put out the 
constables. He said he would not. 

8126. How long were you in the hospital ? — Sixtecu 
or seventeen days. 

Robert Robert Richardson examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

Richardson. 3127. State to the Commissioners, as shortly as you 
can, what occurred to you on the 13th of July ?— I was 
standing in Brown-street, and I got information that 
some windows were breaking in Shank hill-road ; 1 
went, with other constables, and dispersed the mob as 
well as we could. They had come from the Pound- 
loaning to wreck the Protestant houses up the Shank- 
hill-road. Windows were broken on the Shankhill-road. 
I saw Peel’s wiudows all smashed. I saw two houses 
on the right-hand side as you come up broken. 



8128. Mr. Falkiner. — Hid you see the houses in September 
Renfield-road where the windows were broken ? — Yes, 25 ' 1857 - 
I did. As soon as we dispersed the mob I went to Robert 
Brown-street. The mob ran away through the fields. Richardson. 

8129. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Hid you see win- 
dows broken in Renfield-street ? — I did. 

8130. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — At what time was 
this ?— Near to twelve o’clock on the 13th. 

8131. Mr. Falkiner.— Do you know who lived in 
those houses? — I do not. 

8132. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Is the Shankhill- 
road in the Sandy-row district ? — It is not. 

8133. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Is it inhabited by 
Protestants ? — I cannot say that myself. 

8134. Mr. Falkiner. — What reason had you to be- 
lieve that they were inhabited by Protestants ? — From 
the information I received. 

8135. What mob was it broke the windows? — The 
Pound-street mob. 

8136. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Was it the people 
in the house that told you that? — They told me that 
was the party that was wrecking. 

8137. How far was that from Sandy-row? — I cannot 
tell. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

8138. What is the number of your lodge? — I do not 
know. 

8139. Were you ever a member of any society? — 

No. 

8140. You are an excellent Protestant? — I am. I 
consider that I am an excellent Protestant. 

8141. How many Protestants did you arrest in the 
riots? — Never a one. 

8142. Were you on duty at the court-house on the 
day of the nomination, at the election ? — I was. 

8143. What time in the morning did you go there? 

— I was not on duty ; 1 went there at about eleven. 

8144. Had you on your uniform ? — No. 

8145. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Have you a vote? 

— I have my voice, and I have it yet. 

8146. Are you a night constable? — I am a night 
constable. 

8147. Are you an Episcopalian ora Presbyterian? — 

I am Protestant. 

8148. Mr. Rea. — At what time did you go to bed on 
that morning of the election ? — I did not go to bed at 
all. 

8149. You did not go to bed that night at all? — Nor 
that morning. 

8150. Hid you see many of the night constables out 
of uniform ? — I did. 

8151. Then, in point of fact, the Protestant night 
force did not go to bed ? — I cannot say whether they 
did or not. I did not. 

8152. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Hid they wear 
their uniform ? — Yes. 

8153. Mr. Rea. — Were you in the body of the court- 
house ? — I was. 

8154. Had you a stick ? — I had not. 

8155. Had you not a bludgeon? — No; I would scorn 
to carry one. 

8156. Hid you get into the court-house before the 
public? — I did not. 

8157. Were you there when the supporters of the 
Liberal candidates were ejected by the police ? — I was 
not. I went in by myself, without being connected 
with any one ; I went in by the back way. I cannot 
tell whether there was a large body of night constables 
there. 

8158. Hid any one tell you not to go to bed? — No 
ope. 

8159. Hid you ever lose a day’s sleep by attending 
a meeting at the vestry? — Yes, I did. 

8160. Have you seen many night constables at the 
vestry ? — I have seen some. 

8161. Were the constables useful in-shouting? — Mr. 

Rea said, “Give me room, boys, and I will raise your 
pay.” 

8162. Hid you groan and shout nevertheless? — Upon 
my word, I did not. 
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September 8163. Did you get any extra pay for tliat day?— I 

25, 1857. (lid not. 

8-164. Was it a general system that the night con- 
Riciiardsoa stables were to attend there to shout? — No. 

8165. Did you shout?— No. 

8166. Were you standing by men who were ?— No. 

8167. Were you in the middle of the hall? — I was 
not. 

8168. Mr. M‘Lean . — Were you there when Mr. Rea 
was put out ? — I was, and I assisted in putting him out. 



Rev. 

William 

Johnson. 



Tlie Rev. Wm. Johnson examined by Mr. Thompson. 
8169! Are you a clergyman of the Presbyterian 
Church? — Yes. 

8170. Where is your church?— In Townsend-street. 

8171. Of how many members does your congregation 
consist ? — From 600 to 650. 

8172. Have you yourself frequently preached in the 
open air ? — I have preached in the open air for the last 
eight years. 

8173. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Up to what time? 
Up to this present summer, about a fortnight ago. 

8174. Is there a committee of the General Assembly 
to conduct open-air preachings? — Yes; Iain on that 
committee ; it consists of a number of clergymen and 
elders, who sustain that work throughout Ireland, espe- 
cially for the purpose of promoting open-air preaching. 

8175. Is that confined to the Presbyterian Church? 
— Yes. 

8176. It has nothing to do with Mr. MTlwaines 
society? — No; it is a committee of elders and clergy- 
men. 

8177. Mr. Thompson.— Do you abide by such regu- 
lations and advice as they give ? — I have the advice 
they give here, for the purpose of submitting it to the 
Commissioners. 

[A document, entitled, “Suggestions for Open-air 
Preaching,” was handed in.] 

8178. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — What date is that? 
—It has been in operation for the last two years. These 
suggestions are also embodied in our Report, and in all 
our official documents. 

8179. What other papers have you before you?— I 
have a notice which the ministers circulate as they 
please in the different towns to which they go pre- 
paratory to the sermon, and which they frequently use 
inviting people to come. 

8180. Did you invite persons of denominations? — 
No ; on the contrary, so far from the sermons being 
controversial, one of the suggestions is, that the sermons 
should not be so. [The witness read the suggestion.] 
Here is a tract, written by my father, and republished 
about two years ago in this form by a gentleman in 
Dublin. 

8181. Who is your father ?— The Rev. J ohn J ohnson, 
of Tullylisli, near Banbridge. He is secretary to the 
open-air movement, and connected with the General 
Assembly. I may mention that there has been open- 
air preaching since 1S44. The question was brought 
before the Synod of Belfast in 1851, and that Synod 
adopted a resolution with regard to it, which will be 
found in their minutes ; and the system of open-air 
preaching was thus sanctioned in Belfast in 1851. 

8182. Mr. Thompson. — Did you ever hear of any 
objection to open-air preaching until this year ? — I have 
been preaching in the open air about Belfast for eight 
years to congregations of 700 or 800 people, and I 
never knew any interruption of it, except on three oc- 
casions, when there was a little noise after the service. 
I have here a list of thirteen stations which I have 
occupied in different parts of the town in or about 
Belfast. I have preached in Brown-square and Smith- 
field. I have preached here in August and Septem- 
ber, and frequently in July. During the summer 
season I generally preach in Belfast ; I generally select 
the summer evenings. I do not like to have the people 
standing in the cold and wet in the street; so the 
open-air services generally take place in warm wea- 
ther. I was preaching during the last summer. My 
father and nine other clergymen preached on the 12th 
of J uly at the corner of the old poorliouse. I had not 



been able to preach so much this summer as last sum- September 
mer, but I intended to resume it. ' I have always 
understood that the congregations were of a mixed Rev. 
nature. William 

8183. Do you know the chapel in Donegall-street? Jo,in6on ' 

8184. Have you seen persons engaged in worship 
outside the chapel ? — I have, outside the chapel, and 
inside the railings. 

8185. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — You do not mean 
that there was worship by the people who were out- 
side ? — The people were kneeling outside the chapel. 

S186. And mass was going on inside the chapel ? — 

Yes. 

8187. Have you ever known the Roman Catholics 
to object to open-air preaching ? — There was some noise 
at the foot of Puckerton-row, but no opposition was 
made. 

8188. You never anticipated a riot ? — I took care 
that in all my services there was no provocation. 

8189. You never went to preach anticipating a riot? 

—No. 

8190. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Is Mr. Hanna en- 
gaged in connexion with your committee? — Yes. 

8191. A clergyman of the name of Mateer has been 
mentioned? — He was a licentiate of the Presbyterian 
Church; but his licence was withdrawn, and lie has now 
no licence whatever, and is not a Presbyterian clergy- 



8192. According to the discipline of your Church, he 
is not now a minister ? — He is not. I should like to 
hand in a set of the reports in respect to open-air 
preaching throughout Ireland, published during the 
last year. There were sixty ministers taking a part 
in it, sixteen routes, and 280 services, attended by 
65,000 people, in the north of Ireland. Those services 
are conducted by ministers, who go to the several 
towns. 

8193. Are their operations known and approved of 
by the General Assembly? — It is one of the most im- 
portant committees of the General Assembly. The 
preaching takes place among the poorer and outcast po- 
pulation. These reports were adopted by the Assembly. 

[The witness handed in the reports.] 

8194. Has this open-air preaching the moral sup- 
port of the General Assembly ? — I always act under the 
protection and advice of the General Assembly. I may 
also state, that this system of open-air preaching is 
carried on by our town missions. 

8195. How many members has it? — Eleven of our 
licentiates are acting on the town mission, so far as 
their health permits. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

8196. What congregations have you, generally, at 
the open-air preaching? — The number varies. We 
muster from 100 to 700. 

8197. Were there any placards or notices of it posted 
or published previously to 1857 ? — I never saw any 
public placards. 

8198. Did you ever see any opposition to it. I never 
saw any opposition to our street-preaching. 

Esther Wood examined by Mr. APLean. Wood' 

8199. Are you a married woman ? — Yes. 

8200. Where did you live in July?— In Leeds- 
street. 

8201. How many have you in family? — Five. 

8202. What county do you belong to? — Lancashire. 

8203. How long are you in Iceland? — Just a week 
before the 19 th. 

8204. Did you leave your house on the 19th of J uly ? 

— On the 19tli of July I left it. 

S205. Why did you leave it?— On account of the 
shooting from “Loancy.” 

8206. Did you take your family away? — Yes. 

8207. Consisting of how many ?— -Five. 

S208. Are they young? — One is in arms. 

8209. Did the firing come near you?— Yes; the 
balls struck the slates, and broke the windows. 

8210. How long did that continue?— On Saturday 
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here ? Did you tell it to Mr. Falkiner ?— I do n< 
know whether I did or not. _ 

8234. Have you seen the constables of Belfast! — Esthe 

Yes, plenty of them. Wo0( 

8235. Did you tell it to any of them ?— • No, I did not. 

8236. Did any of them go for you!— No; none of 
them went for me. 

8237. Did any of them go for you to-day? — No. 

8238. Were you here yesterday ?— No ; there were 
two coming from our side to-day, and I came with them. 
There was no person in our house last night for me. 

8239. Did you not come with a constable? — No. 

8240. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you look out 
into the street while the firing was going on? — We dare 
not look out. The house was facing the Loaney. It 
was the uppermost house but one. 

8241. Was the firing always from that direction? — 

The firing was always from the Loaney, as far as I 
could tell. 

8242. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Did any ball go 
into the house ? — One came jn at the slates and against 
the wall. 

8243. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you hear the 
ball striking the wall? — Yes. 

William, Gorman examined by Mr. M‘Lean. Wffli 

8244. You were in the Town Council force at one 
time ? — I was. 

8245. Are you in it now ? — No. 

8246. When did you leave it ?— More than a year, sir. 

8247. Do you remember about four years ago, seeing 
a man of Mr. Shaw’s, of the distillery ? — I do. 

8248. Where was that ?— In Barrack-street. 

S249. At about what hour ? — About four o’clock. He 
came forward, and asked me to give him the price of 

8250. Was he under the influence of drink ? — Very 
weighty. He asked me for the price of a treat, or other- 
wise to go to a house and give him a treat. I told him 
to go away. He would not go away, but insisted that 
I should give him that treat. I put my hand to him 
and pushed him away ; and he went to Mr. Shaw, and 
told him that I had blackened his eye; and in a day or 
two I was summoned, and fined for the assault, five 
shillings. I left my employment the day after. 



it continued till the soldiers came, and as soon as they 
went away it commenced again, in ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour. 

8211. Did they commence again on Sunday? — That 
was on the 19th, they were firing from “Loaney.” I 
did not see it again after that. 

8212. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — You heard the 
shots ? — That was all. 

8213. At what hour? — It was somewhere about 
eight o’clock when they gave over on Sunday morning. 
They then commenced again somewhere about two 
o’clock in the afternoon. I left the house on Sunday 
night, at nine o’clock. 

8214. Did you ever see any thing like that in 
England ? — No, never. 

8215. At what time did you leave Leeds-street on 
Sunday ?— Betwixt eleven and twelve o’clock. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

8216. Were all the shots fired from the Loaning ? — 
I cannot say. 

S217. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you see any 
other shots. I was mentioning them, because I watched 
the shots that reached us, and I saw no others. 

8218. Is your husband Irish ? — No. He is a tenter. 
He mends the looms when they get out of repair. 

8219. Has he a little gun? — No. 

8220. Nor a pistol? — No. 

8221. Were there any shots fired from the houses 
beside you ? — I did not see any. 

8222. You were determined not to take notice of 
those shots? — If you had lived there you would have 
found out Loaney. I think Sandy-row is better 
quarters than that was. 

8223. Did you see any orange arches ? — I saw a 
string of lilies. I seen plenty of arches in Lancashire; 
but I never heard a string of lilies called an arch. 

S224. Did you see it in Sandy-row ? — No ; I saw it 
in Leeds-street. 

8225. Were you close to it? — I live in it. 

8226. It did not offend you? — No. 

8227. Were you glad to see it up, to see the street 
decorated ? — I thought that it was nice. 

8228. Have you plenty of orange lilies in Lancashire ? 
— Plenty ; and I carry plenty with me in my hand. 

8229. Do you get up arches in Lancashire? — There 
is no arches in Lancashire. 

8230. Who asked you to come here ? — Nobody. I 
came of my own accord, without being asked. 

8231. Did you tell the story to anybody? — No, but 
I told it to the neighbours. I thought it very strange 
that I had to quit the house. 

8232. Did you tell it to any person till you came 
here ? — I do not know whether it was them or not that 
told it. 

8233. Did you go to tell it to any of those gentlemen 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

8251. Were you drunk ? — No. 

8252. You had been looking at somebody drinking ? 

I did not drink any, not as much as I drank to-day. 

I drank nothing to-day. 

8253. Is that your natural state ?-— Yes. 

8254. You were in the same state the day the Corpo- 
ration dispensed with your services ?-— I was. 

8255. You were nine or ten years in the local force? 
— Yes. 



TWELFTH DAY. 
Saturday, 26th September, 1857. 



The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. Thomas Lindsay . — One of the constables was 
examined, yesterday, with regard to the removal of 
persons from their houses, and the reporting of the 
removals to the Town Clerk. The only thing the con- 
stables got orders to do, and that order was given by 
myself, was this. One of the tax-collectors represented 
to me that lie had lost 'a good deal of taxes, and that if 
I mentioned to the police to report removals, it would 
be useful. A verbal order to that effect. 

8256. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What were the 
names of the tax-collectors? — Crosset, Glen, and Dow. 
It was Crosset applied to me. 

8257. Mr. O'Rorke . — Were there any books kept? — 
No ; I merely gave a verbal order to the constables. 

S258. If a parcel of people came forward and stated 



Scptonber 
26, 1867. 

that books were kept, and that the politics and religion 
of parties was handed to the Town Clerk, would it be 
true ? — I know nothing about the Town Clerk. 

8259. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you see any 
of the returns the police made? — No; the constable 
merely came into the office and said that such a person 
was removing : for example, Thomas Lindsay, of Clare- 
mount-place, is removing. 

8260. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Is the tax-collec- 
tor’s office and the Town Clerk’s in the same building? 

— The Town Clerk’s office is up-stairs, the other is down- 
stairs. 

8261. Mr. O'Rorke . — Were they ever in the same 
room? — No. When Mr. Bates was Town Clerk, his 
office was in Rosemary-street. 

8262. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Arc you able to 
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say that tlie police are not in the habit of giving a return 
of these removals in writing? — I never knew a book to 
be kept. 

8263. Mr. O’Rorke. — Is it a positive fact, that when 
Mr. Bates was Town Clerk, his office was in Rosemary- 
street 1 ? — There is no doubt of that. 

8264. Had he a portion of his office set apart to 
Town Clerk’s business? — He had. 

8265. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Had he any office 
in the police buildings?— I believe he had not ; he had 
an office in the Town Hall. 

8266. Mr. Purcell.— Can you say whether the police 
were in the habit of making any report to the Town 
Clerk’s office, or to any other office, as to the politics ox- 
religion of any of the tenants whom they reported as 
removing? — Never. 

Rev. James The Rev. James Speers examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

Speers. 8267. Are you a Presbyterian clergyman ? — Yes. 

8268. Have you been in the habit of preaching in 
the open air ? — I have, for twelve years. 

8269. Have you ever met with any interference? — 

I have preached almost regularly during the months of 
June, July, and August, at the foot of Corporation- 
square. I had, in fact, preached almost every Sabbath 
from the commencement of June,, to the beginning of 
the riots. 

8270. Hid you preach on the 12tli of July? — No. 1 
gave up my station on that day to another clergyman. 
He was not interrupted, nor was I on any occasion. 

8271. Have you met with any interruption by mobs 
or otherwise? — No ; on one Sabbath I preached in 
Holywood. 

8272. Was there any article about you in the Ulster- 
man ? — There was a caricature of me in it. 

8273. Has that paper been handed in ? — I understand 
it was in the Ulsterman of the 24th of August. 

8274. Mr. Commissioner Are you connected 

with the General Assembly? — I am agent for the 
Mission, and the Church and Manse Fund, and visiting 
minister of the Mariners’ church. It was more in the 
capacity of such minister than any thing else that I 
preached on the quay. 

8275. What was the last day you preached on ? — The 
23rd of August. 

8276. Was that at Holywood?— Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

8277. You are not known as a controversialist? — I 
should think not. 

8278. The consequence is, that people do not inter- 
fere with you? — They have not done so. 

8279. Did you not, like a Christian minister, when 
you heard that preaching was very likely to induce a 

,w-; a + frr>rn it. 1 — Yes : I thought it was a temporary 



riot, desist from it ?— Yes ; I thought it was a temporary 
excitement, and that it would subside ; but I must also 
add, that I have since changed my mind. I do not 
think now, that it is a temporary excitement. I con- 
sider it but just to say, that while Roman Catholics 
attended the open-air sermons, they did so with order 
and attention, and I do not think they would have 
interrupted the sermons, if they had been left to them- 
selves. 

8280. Mr. Commissioner Lynch .— How long have 
you been in Belfast 1— Latterly, I have resided here for 
twelve months. For a number of years previously, I 
was a resident of Belfast. 

8281. Were you here last July? — Yes. 

8282. Was there a greater state of excitement last 
July than formerly ?— Speaking from the reports in the 
papers, I should say there was. I cannot speak of my 
own knowledge. 

8283. When did you cease preaching ?— The last 
Sabbath in August. 

8284. Were you at the meeting of the Presbytery ? 

8285. Have you a copy of the resolution ?— I have. 

App.iNo.ig. [The document was handed in. Appendix, No. 18.] 

The Banner of Ulster contains a correct copy of the 
resolutions, with the exception of a slight typographical 
error, but that does not alter the sense. 

8286. Who attended the meeting of the Presbytery? 



— Dr. Cooke, Dr. Morgan, Dr. Killen, Professor Gibson, September 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. M‘Kee, Mr. David Hamilton, Mr. 26 ’ 13t>7 - 
M'Kenzie, Mr. Maneely, Mr. Dunlop, Mr. Denham, Dr. R ev . James 
Edgar, and Mr. M'Naughten. Speers. 

8287. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Who was the 
moderator there? — Mr. Nelson. It was a large meet- 
ing. There were other persons present ; but without 
detaining the court a good deal, I could not give their 
names. 

8288. Mr. O'Rorlce. — Was Mr. Hanna there? — No. 

8289. Had you any conversation, yesterday, with 
Mr. Hanna, before he was examined ? — No, I had 
not. 

8290. Do you know whether his wish to be examined 
yesterday arose from a desire to avoid the meeting of 
the Presbytery? — I should say that it did not. Mr. 

Hanna, before the meeting of the Presbytery, had made 
arrangements to be examined here yesterday. 

8291. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were the persons 
you have mentioned, who attended the meeting of the 
Presbytery, elders ? — They were clergymen. 

8292. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Among them are 

some of the most distinguished names in the Presbyte- 
rian Church? — Yes. There were elders there also, 

Samuel Gelston and John Wilson. Perhaps there were 
other elders also there, but I do not recollect their names. 

8293. You have no permanent church of your own? 

— I resigned my church for the permanent appointment 
and agency. Inasmuch as my duty is chiefly confined 
to week days, I have for some time past been officiating 
for the minister of the Mariners’ Church, who has been 
absent in consequence of delicate health. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

8294. Were you in the habit of preaching in the open 
air in the neighbourhood of Belfast? — Yes. I do not re- 
collect, except on that occasion at Holywood, on the 
23rd of August, that there was the slightest opposition 
or disturbance. 

8295. You stated that you abstained from preaching 
believing that the excitement was. temporary, but that 
you had since changed your opinion ; why did you 
change your opinion ? — I stated that Roman Catholics 
attended the open-air services, and listened with respect 
and attention. I also stated, that if they were left to 
themselves, my impression is that they would continue 
to do so. What induced me to change my opinion was 
the course followed by the Ulsterman and the Northern 
Whig. They published articles against street-preaching, 
and stated that it was a nuisance, and should be put down. 

I cannot recollect the date of the articles. 

8296. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — If you can get the 
paper containing the articles, you can call our attention 
to it.— Of course I can obtain the paper. It is a single 
sentence I refer to ; and it occurs to me to be a very 
unwise one. 

The Rev. John Clarke Ramsay examined by Rev. John 
Mi. Faliir.tr. 

8297. Are you a clergyman?— I am a minister of the 
Primitive Wesleyan Methodist Society. 

8298. Were you subject to any violence during the 
riots of July, and under what circumstances? — On the 
13th of July I was coming from a meeting in Sandy- 
row, in company with one or two others. One was Mr. 

Hurst, a missionary, another person of the name of 
M'Coy, and Mr. Dunne ; I forget the name of the fourth, 
but Mr. Hurst will be able to give his name. We were 
passing through Millfield when we met a large mob, 
who assailed us with stones. I first heard a cry, and 
immediately they assailed us with stones. We ran as 
far as the bridge; and immediately another mob called 
out “This way, this way,” and I went to them. I 
met another crowd in Brown-street. I was in very 
great danger in Millfield ; some brickbats were thrown 

8299. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — The second mob 
was a friendly mob ? — Yes. 

8300. They protected you?— 1 They did. I felt myself 
quite safe when I got to them. The crowd in Brown- 
strebt, I should say, was not quite so large as that in 
Millfield. 
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26 , 1857. j n Brown-street we got into a house. We were obliged 
B«vTjolm *0 g° in to it. , , „ „ 

Clarke 8302. Did you get protection from anybody ? — One 
Ramsay. man j n t (j e crow( ] said be would go with us. I was on 
my way to Lonsdale-street ; and he walked to Lonsdale- 
street with us. 

8303. Were the other gentlemen dressed as clergy- 
men ? — One of them was. The other was not. 

8304. Were you dressed as a clergyman? — Yes ; as 
I am now. 

8305. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — At what hour was 
that? — At half-past nine, on the 13th of July. 

8306. Was it light? — It was just dark. 

8307. Do you live at Lonsdale-street? — Yes. 

8308. Was that your direct way home ? — I think it 
was not the shortest way ; but I did not know the town. 
Mr. Hurst knew the town better than I did, and he 
brought me and the three young men that way. 

8309. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Was the meeting 
that you spoke of in Sandy-row a religious meeting? — 
It was a meeting for prayer. Two or three men 
jumped from the side-path, separate from the other 
men, to catch me, and I escaped three several times. I 
ran through the centre of them into the middle of the 
street.. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ollorke. 

S310. How many were there? — Several hundreds ; 
400 or 500 : the street was quite packed with them ; 
as far as I could see there were people. 

8311. Where were you conducting the meeting in 
Sandy-row? — I do not know the name of the house. It 
was in Sandy-row. 

8312. You were conducting a prayer-meeting in a 
private house? — Yes. 

8313. Yon felt perfectly safe in Brown-street? — 
Not perfectly safe ; but safe so far, out of immediate 
danger. 

Rev. The Rev. Thomas Hunt examined by Mr. Fallciner. 

Hurst. 8314. Are you a clergyman? — Yes ; I am a Primitive 
Wesleyan minister. 

S315. Did you hear Mr. Ramsay’s evidence? — I think 
I heard a paijt of it. 

8316. Wereyou struck on the occasion? — Yes ; I was 
struck in the throat, or rather in the chest. 

8317. How did you make your escape?— I ran as 
well as 1 possibly could. I got by a bread-cart ; and it 
was lucky for us that I did, for I saw the stones come 
past me. 

8318. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Were you struck 
with any of them ? — My hat was knocked off, and I 
think it was a stone did it. A man threw his foot before 
me to throw me down. 

8319. How did you ultimately escape ? — I got into 
Brown-street, and, as Mr. Ramsay observed, I thought 
myself perfectly safe there. 

S320. Have you any other particular fact which has 
not been mentioned that you would wish to state ? — 
Mr. M‘Coy told me he was knocked down, but I did 
not see it. 

8321. Is he here? — No. 

8322. Did you see any one you knew ? — I saw a Mr. 
James M'Coppen limp afterwards. 

8323. Was he oneof the gentlemen who accompanied 
you ? —He was. 

8324. Mr. M'Lean . — Is he in town? — He is not. He 
is gone to Australia since. 

8325. You saw him limp? — I- wanted to help him 
home. He did not go home that night ; he told me he 
was not able to go home. 

8326. Mr. Falkmer. — Did he seem hurt when leaning 
on your arm ? — He did. 

8327. Did you see any one else hurt? — No. 

8328. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — How near to each 
other were the two mobs?— I saw the first mob when I 
was in Millfield; the other mob was in Brown-street. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O' Forks. 

8329. Do you know, of your own knowledge, which 
mob assembled first ? — I cannot say. 



8330. You felt yourself perfectly safe in Brown-street? September 
— I felt myself perfectly safe. I felt a little hurt. 26 ’ I857 - 

William James Gwynne, esq., examined by Mr. Purcell, jauJJf™ 

8331. You are a solicitor in Antrim? — I am. Gwynne. 

8332. Are you a member of the Orange Society ? — 

I am. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What class of evidence 
are you offering now ? 

Mr. Purcell . — We are not now going into the facts of 
the riot ; we are offering evidence as to the principles 
and constitution of the Orange Society. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — How is that material ? 

Mr. Purcell . — It has been stated that that society is 
responsible for the riots, and that measures ought to be 
taken for the suppression of the society. The society 
is a legal body, which has a perfect right to exist in its 
present organization. It is wholly free from the slightest 
imputation that it is answerable for the riots ; but as 
attempts have been made to fasten imputations on the 
society which consists of men of the purest loyalty and 
honour, they feel called on to establish that the impu- 
tation is wholly unfounded. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Very well, you may pro- 
ceed with the evidence. 

The examination of the witness was then resumed. 

8333. When did you become a member of the Orange 
Society? — In 1848. 

8334. Do you hold any office in the society ? — I do. 

8335. What office do you hold ? — I am a member of 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland. I am Deputy Grand 
Treasurer of the Grand Lodge of Ireland. 

8336. Have you any other office ? — I am member of 
the Central Committee of the Grand Lodge of Ireland. 

8337. Are you a district master or master of any 
lodge ? — I am both ; and Grand Secretary of the County 
of Antrim. 

8338. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Are there many 
lodges in Belfast? — There are, sir. 

8339. Mr. Purcell . — Did you investigate the princi- 
ples of the society before you joined it £— -Carefully. 

8340. The present society is newly organized ? — It is 
adapted to the alteration in the state of the law. 

8341. Are you aware whether, prior to the present 
organization of the society, the advice and directions of 
counsel was taken as to its legality? — It was. The 
draft of the rules proposed to be adopted was submitted 
to Mr. Napier. 

8342. Was it under his advice, direction, and opinion, 
that the society was reorganized ? — It was, entirely. 

8343. Have you a copy of the book of the rules and 
ordinances of the institution ? — I have. 

8344. Do you produce it ? — Yes ; they came into force 
in May, 1849, or November, 1849. 

8345. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — That was since 
you became a member ? — It was. 

8346. Will you refer to page five of the rules, and 
state whether the opinion set out there, is the opinion 
of Mr. Napier to which you refer ? — It is. 

Mr. O’Forke objected to the opinion being given in 
evidence. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch We will take it for granted 

that Mr. Napier’s name is published by authority. 

Mr. Gwynne . — That is a copy of Mr. Napier’s opinion. 

Every lodge is required to have a copy of these rules for 
their guidance and regulation. In that opinion of Mr. 

Napier there are two modes of proceeding pointed out : 
the one mode was to have a test or declaration in the 
form which he points out, the other was to reconstruct 
the body, without having fresh test or declaration for 
the organization of the society. The society was re- 
organized according to the second mode, namely, to re- 
construct the society without any test or declaration, 
and it was reconstructed accordingly. 

8347. Have you, from your connexion with the society, 
and the various offices which you state you have filled 
in it, had an opportunity of being acquainted with the 
rules of the society, and their practical operation ? — 
Minutely and extensively, in all parts of the kingdom. 

8348. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Is it any part of 
the rules of the Orange Society to celebrate in a particu- 
lar way, any particular festival ? — It is,_sir. In page 
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September seven of the same book of rules, the objects of the Orange 
26 ' 1857 ~ Institution are stated. 

William [The witness read the passage, see Appendix, No. 14.] 
James 8349. Are the objects of the society truly stated there? 
Gwynne, — They are stated with perfect truth, and there is no 
App.,No.i4. °th er object whatever ; and they are practically acted 
on in all parts of the kingdom. 

8350. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — If you thought a 
particular mode of keeping a festival would give offence, 
could it be dispensed with according to your rules? — I 
think it could. The rules are not imperative. I think 
the parties are left to exercise their own discretion. 
The rule is in page twenty-three. 

8351. Mr. Furcell — Have you known of any in- 
stances where the leaders and officers of the society have 
used their authority to restrain any exhibition or cele- 
bration on the 12th of July? — They have uniformly 
done so, and used every effort to convince the people 
that it is contrary to the law of the land. They have 
punished members for having violated the rule. 

8352. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What rule? — The 
rule prohibiting any violation of the law of the land. 
Processions are prohibited by that rule. The people are 
required to attend public worship on that day; but 
there is no rule whatever that would give the slightest 
countenance to processions. It is merely to keep up 
the remembrance of the anniversary, by attending to the 
public worship of God. 

8353. Is the principle on which the society is con- 
stituted accurately stated in the 29th rule? — It is stated 
with perfect truth. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Mr. Gwynne proves that 
all the rules of the society are true ; therefore it is not 
necessary to go through each, except to found a question 
upon it. 

8354. Mr. Purcell. — Are the general qualifications 
of an Orangeman correctly stated in those rules ? — Quite 
correctly. 

8355. Is there any other concealed or undisclosed 
object for which the society has been instituted, except 
those stated in the rules f— None whatever. I would 
not be a member myself if there was any concealment, 
or any thing that a loyal mam. would be ashamed to 
make known. 

8356. Whether the Orange Society existed or not, 
can you say, from your own knowledge of the north of 
Ireland and the Protestant population, whether their 
feelings with regard to the 12th of July and the his- 
torical recollections connected with William III. would 
lead them to keep the anniversary? — I am perfectly 
certain of it. 

8357. Do you know in what way the 12th of July 
was celebrated in the interval between the dissolution 
of the old society and the foundation of the new one ? — 
It was always kept up much in the same manner, with 
this great difference only, that the celebration of it is 
now under control ; then it was not. 

8358. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — When did the old 
system cease ? — I am not quite familiar with the date, 
and, therefore, I do not wish to state any thing that 
I am not quite certain of. 

8359. Mr. Purcell. — Was it in existence in 1840 ? — 
No. 

8360. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were you a mem- 
ber of an Orange lodge under the old system ? — No ; 
the rules which I have before me are those under which 
the society is at present governed. They were intro- 
duced in 1849, but the society had been re-organized 
in 1846. 

8361. Do you know that as a fact? — I was not pre- 
sent. 

8362. Mr. Purcell. — Can you say whether the 12th 
of July was celebrated in 1844 by the Protestants in 
the north of Ireland? — There were always occasional 
processions by persons who had been formerly associ- 
ated in Orange lodges. The celebration of the anni- 
versary was always kept up. Orangeism might be 
described in three words — “Protestantism, loyalty, 
and organization.” During the interval between the 
abolition of the old society and the organization of the 
new, there was still Protestantism and loyalty, but 



there was not organization, and there was consequent September 
irregularity. 2e . 1857. 

8363. In the new or re-organized system are there william 
any secret signs or passwords? — None whatever. In James 
the re-organized system there are no secret signs and ®'' ynnc ' 
passwords whatever. 

8364. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — You say that in 
no lodges existing at present are there any secret signs 
and passwords ? — I cannot answer for the practice of 
particular lodges. I am familiar with the practice of 
a great many private lodges, and I can answer for them 
that there is nothing of the kind. 

8365. Mr. Purcell. — Is it contrary to the rules and 
principles of the Society to have secret signs and pass- 
words? — It is directly contrary to the rules and prin- 
ciples of the Orange Society to have secret signs and 
passwords. 

8366. Are these rules, so far as your knowledge 
goes, generally observed throughout the Orange 
lodges? — -By every means the Grand Lodge enforces 
the rules in the various subordinate lodges ; and when 
any case of violation of the rules is discovered, the par- 
ties are punished by expulsion, censure, or otherwise. 

8367. Is the warrant of the lodge continued? — Where 
the charge is distinctly proved against a lodge, it is not. 

8368. On proof of the violation of a rule, what is the 
consequence ? — The rescinding or withdrawal of the 
warrant, and sometimes the expulsion of the parties, if 
it appears to have been done with deliberation. 

8369. Do you know, or have you reason to believe, 
that the rule against secret signs and passwords was 
generally observed ? — I believe it is. 

837 0. Have you been present on occasions at the 
admission of parties into the society as members? — I 
have frequently admitted members myself. 

8371. Are you yourself the master of a lodge ? — I am. 

8372. Have you ever, on those occasions, known any 
signs or passwords given ? — No ; but pains were taken 
to disabuse the minds of candidates who came forward 
for admission, supposing that there were such things, 
and to explain to them that it was now contrary to the 
law to have them, and, therefore, they would have 
nothing of the kind. 

8373. Do you recollect an application made to the 
Lord Chancellor, in the mouth of September, 1853, by 
persons in Lisburn, to dismiss certain magistrates? — I do. 

8374. Mr. O'Rorke. — Was it made in writing? — Yes. 

8375. Did you see the memorial? — I did. 

8376. The Government have it ? — Yes. 

S377. Did you see the reply of the Lord Chancellor 
to that application? 

Mr. O'Rorke objected to the witness stating the nature 
of the reply. 

Mr. Purcell. — The witness has a right to state the 
contents of the reply, as it is a public document that 
could not be within the control of the Orange body. 

8378. Did you read the answer of the Lord Chan- 
cellor to the memorial addressed to him for the dis- 
missal of these magistrates ? — I did. The answer was 
contained in half-a-dozen words. 

Mr. Commissioner Smylhe. — We cannot receive evi- 
dence from the witness of the terms of the answer. We 
have hitherto carefully excluded, in the course of the 
inquiry, verbal evidence of a document. We have taken 
such evidence in only one instance, and that was where 
a letter was proved to have been lost. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — What was the nature of 
the memorial ? 

Mr. Purcell. — It asked that the magistrates should 
be dismissed, on the ground that they were Orangemen ; 
and the reply of the Lord Chancellor was, that he had 
yet to learn that the Orange Society was an illegal one. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Surely that is a public 
document of which you can get a copy. 

8379. Mr. Purcell — In pursuance of the rule of the 
society, requiring the Orangemen to celebrate the anni- 
versary by attending divine worshij), 1ms it been usual 
for the clergymen of those places whose congregations 
are members of the Orange Society, to preach a sermon 
on that day ?— It has, more especially where the clergy- 
man himself is an Orangeman. 
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8380. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. -Do I understand the Orange Society profess, and to be a member of that 

tll ^ t ’ 0 lnrch for the Oran^i^ra ?^Yes* C sir. n ^ S °8398. ? Have you ever received an insult or offence william 

CU 8381 Mr. Commissioner Smythe .— What do you from your B*man Catholic neighbours in 
„„„ v,,. special service ? There is no special service Never. I have always declared my sentiments openly, esq 



" iei the b Hturt P y ^ Merely that" the sermon 1 should have but inoffensively, and have always fived on terms of the 
e ’ ’ T mav state that, previous to the greatest kindness with my Roman Catholic neighbours. 

J r r . i : • a..., ssaa To +1,1= nto.tp of fpplinv vfinerallv the case in 



reference to the day. - — v - - <• . 

last month of July, the 12 th of July happening on aSuu- 
day there was a direction given to the following effect, 
by the Grand Lodge “ Resolved— That the various 

Chaplains of our Institution are earnestly requested to 
remember it in their ministrations, on next Sunday, the 
12th of July, and to avail themselves of so favourable 
an opportunity of recommending its principles and 
urging its claims ; and all the brethren are invited to 
observe the fundamental laws by which they are bound, 
to keep holy the Sabbath day, and attend the public 
worship of God." . . 

8382. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — That is taken from 
a different document than the one already handed m i- 
lt is. The one already in evidence contains the standing 
laws and regulations of the society. Each half-year, the 



8399. Is this state of feeling generally the case in 
that district of the country 1 — Yes. 

8400. You have no Rouud-street district there? — 
We keep that away. 

8401. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Are these docu- 
ments publicly issued to members? — To members, of 
course. We do not prevent their circulation ; but we 
do not, of course, like to incur the expense of printing 
more than we require. 

8402. Is there any fundamental law excluding Roman 
Catholics from the Orange Institution ? — Yes ; you will 
find it at page 9. 

8403. Is it also a rule to exclude any one married to 
a Roman Catholie? — No. 

Mr. Rea Yes, there is; there is a case of expulsion 



App.No.14. 185' 



e ' Ti-epoH of ^"proceedings; and here in the report of last year, “ William Nicholson, No. 

this was the report of the proceedings ending May, 808, expelled for marrying a Papist. 

1857 [Several documents were handed in,— see Ap- Witness .— The question put to me was, if I could point 
nendix No. 14.1 These are several half-yearly reports, out any particular rule ? Now there is not an express 
P S383 Do you recollect the last public procession, or rule on that point, but any thing that is considered 
meeting of the Orangemen of the north, prior to the Act dangerous to the welfare of the Institution would come 
prohibiting processions?— I do ; that was in J uly, 1849. under the cognizance of the Grand Lodge, not under any 
P 8384 Where did that meeting take place ?— There particular rule, but as endangering the Institution. 

8404. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.— Thao, practically. 



there is such a rule ?— Practically, ft is always done. 
Whenever a charge is brought against a member of 
marrying a Roman Catholic, he is uniformly expelled. 
I was asked whether there was a rule excluding Roman 
Catholics. The rule is, that no person who has been a 
Roman Catholic is admissible, unless he produces certain 
certificates of good character, and of his having embraced 
Protestantism. Then he is admitted. The association 



8384. Where did that meeting take pla< 
were several meetings in different parts of the country 
on that occasion ; at Antrim, Ballymoney, and Lisburn. 

The one at Antrim was held in Lord Massereene s park. 

8385. How many Orangemen were present?— Iam 
not a good judge of numbers, but I have always esti- 
mated them' at considerably upwards of 10,000 ; that 
was the smallest computation. 

8386. Did you attend that meeting ? — I did. 

8387 Was there, on that occasion, the smallest in- ... 

suit or offence offered by the Orangemen attending the is exclusively Protestant. As 1 have saul, it may „v 
meeting to the Roman Catholics— if there were Roman described as Protestantism, loyalty, organization. 
Catholics at the meeting ?— Not the smallest, from Cross-examined by Mr. O'Borlce. 

Wore there nny 8405. Will you ogoin refer to the role, that the 

Oith olios there? There were. members of the Institution must abstain from all insult 

^ 8389. Are there many Roman Catholics in the dis- to their Roman Catholic brethren Do I understand 
trict through which the Orangemen passed ?— A great you to say, that that is carried out ? Certainly, 
many 1 They noosed throngh notions districts. 8406. Doos the Grond Lodge not reserve o itself the 

8390. Are the lodge-rooms of the Ornngem.n oeees- right to give thot rule the most liberal construct, on !_ 

sihle to the inspection ond visitation of the authorities 1 Quite the contrary. As for us possible, in every lodge 
—They are, and must be. By the rules in page 18, the that I am acquainted with, it has been carried out At 
boobs are to ho open to the inspection of the government the meeting in Antrim there were a great number of 
of the country. , , r flags, fifes, and drums. 

8391. Is this the rule [section 7, rule iv. read] ?— Yes. 8407 . About hot 

8392. Is that rule practically carried out? — Yes; were a great many. 

8408. A hundred ? — 1 



8407. About how many? — I cannot tell you. There 



always. 

8393. Can the police obtain admission at any time, 
and without let or kinderance, to every lodge-room i — 

Every lodge is bound to give the police free admission. 

8394. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do the police, in 
fact, attend the meetings ?— I have, on a few occasions, 
known the police to go in to see what was going on, 
but rarely. 

8395. Mr. Purcell .— With regard to the 6th rule, 
is the first part of it, enacting that no publican should 
hold any office in a lodge, strictly observed ? — The first 

part of the rule, that no publican shall hold any office — — - — v r--j - 
in a lodge, is adhered to strictly ; the latter part of the of tunes. They played the Protestant Boys and the 
rule, that no lodge shall be held in the house of a pub- “Boyne Water ” p T , 

lican, is not strictly observed, in consequence of its being 8416. Did they play Well kick the Pope? I 

pxceedin<dv difficult to find private houses with apart- not know that tune. 

ments large enough for a lodge to meet in, and the 8417. Well, I thought yon had an ear for music ? 



sure there were. 

8409. Two hundred? — Very likely. I am not certain. 

8410. Were there fifes and drums? — Yes. 

8411. And bands? — There were some capital ones. 

8412. Had your lodge any?— No, they had not any 
at all. 

8413. Did those people come with flags, fifes, and 
drums from different parts of the country ? — Yes. 

8414. Did they play music in procession from their 
lodge rooms to Antrim? — I know they played very well 
at Antrim. 

8415. What did they play at Antrim ? — A variety 



i large . 0 

members were, consequently, driven to public-houses. 

8396. As a general rule, this regulation, is it ob- 
served ? Yes. The very humblest members of the 

institution had made exertions which surprised me ; 
and, at the greatest self-sacrifice, have built lodge-rooms 



You never were more mistaken. 

8418. Do you play any instrument yourself? — No. 

8419. Had they Orange sashes at that meeting?— 
Yes ; plenty of them. 

Aatthegreaieri.e™.™,,,... , 8420. Woi-o there ™ y Onii g .cloats!--Y« s ; Itlrnb 

in various places, for the sake of getting themselves out there were some. No one wears them now. ine 
of the way of the temptations of the public-houses. masters uso to wear them in former times. 

8397. Are you, in the locality in which you reside, 8421. Have you one? — No. ^ 

well known to hold the opinions which the members of 8422. Have you a scarf ?— I have. 
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8423. Have you any emblems?— I have two or three ; 
but I never wear them in public. 

8424. Ho you mean to assert that you do not wear 

them ? I have certainly always carefully abstained 

from making an exhibition that might by chance hurt 
the feelings of others. 

8425. Did you ever wear an emblem in a railway 
carriage?— It is perfectly possible that in a railway 
carriage, where there were none but persons like myself, 
who would not be offended by it ; but I have no recol- 
lection of having done so. 

8426. You were not asked about a scarf, I asked you 
about a gold emblem. Did you wear a gold emblem 
coming from that grand meeting at Ballymena ? What 
is that gold emblem 7 — -It is a miniature of King William 
that is considered, I believe, a superior piece of art. 

8427. Is he riding on a horse ?— No, he is not. 

8428. Is his name on it? — No. 

8429. Any letters on it?— Certainly not. 

8430. What is the number of your lodge ? — No. 7. 

8431. Do you know the members of that lodge? — 
Yes, I do. 

8432. Were does that lodge meet ? — In Belfast. 

8433. Where, in Belfast?— At present in the Pro- 
testant Hall, in College-street. 

8434. Where did it meet before the Protestant Hall 



was established ? — It met in different houses ; I do. not 
recollect where. They met in Donegall-street at one time. 

8435. Where else? — I cannot recollect exactly. 

8436. Are you a regular attendant there ? — No. 

8437. Where else do you recollect that they ever 
met? — I think they met in Waring-street at one time ; 
but it is a long time now. 

8438. Did it meet in the neighbourhood of Sandy- 
row ? — Never. I do not know where Sandy-row is. I 
forget who is at present the master of that lodge. I 
have not been there for some time. 

8439. Wliatis itsname? — Itsname istheEldonLodge. 

8440. Is Mr. Adam Hill a member of that lodge ? — 
Yes; I think so. 

8441. Are you sure that Mr. Adam Hill is not now 
a member of that lodge ? — I believe he is. 

8442. Did you meet him in that lodge ? — I did ; but 
that does not prove that he is a member ; a man may 
be a member at one time and not a member at another. 

8443. Mr. Adam Hill is over the local police? — I 
believe so. 

8444. Do you know the place called the “ Orange 
Cage?” — No. 

8445. You do not know the place I allude to? — In- 
deed I do not. 

8446. Do you know Mr. John Hinds ? — I know his 
name. I wish to state that I will answer any question 
the Commissioners think important to bring out the real 
honest truth ; but I decline to be catechized with respect 
to other gentlemen, who, perhaps, would not wish to 
have their names mentioned to gratify any person. 

8447. He is the proprietor of the mill called the 
“ Orange Cage ; ” is he a member of the society ? — — 

8448. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.— What objection 
have you to answer the question ? — Simply that I do not 
consider it honourable to come forward and give evi- 
dence of a gentleman’s private concerns behind his back. 

8449. Will you be kind enough to give me the report 

■of November, 1855, and to turn to page 7 ? 

Mr. O’Borke read a passage from that report. 

8450. Mr. OBorke . — Was Postleton a member of No. 



j f — ne was. 

8451. Do you recollect, Mr. Gwynne, the occasion 
of the Lord Lieutenant visiting Antrim ? — I do. 

8452. When wasthat?— Lastsummertwelve months; 



I think about a year ago. 

8453. Was he not on a visit with Lord Massereene? 
— Yes ; I believe so. 

8454. Were you in Antrim at the time ? — I was. 

8455. Prior to the Lord Lieutenant coming into the 
town of Antrim, was there an orange arch hung across 
the street ? — Certainly not. 

8456. Across the road ? — No. 

8457. Was there any orange arch put up at all? — 
No ; there were a great many flags in various parts of 



the town. The Town Commissioners and several of the September 

respectable inhabitants met together and subscribed to ; ' 

have some decoration, in honour of her Majesty’s repre- William 
sen tative, when an arch, with pink and other colours, was 
put up, but nothing of an orange nature whatsoever. esq . 

8458. I am not alluding to that arcli at all, sir ; and 
well you know it ? — I protest against those observations. 

I declare, most solemnly, I believe I am answering, in 
a fair and proper manner, the question that was asked; 
and I will say, it is highly improper to say I did know 
when I did not. 

8459. Was there any thing spread across the street 
from your house to the court-house ? — I think there may 
have been, but not by me. 

8460. What was it? — If there was, I have not a 
distinct recollection of it. I have an idea that there was 
something of the same kind, but without any party 
emblems or orange colours, but it was done withoutany 
knowledge on my part. My house happened to be op- 
posite the court-house, and was a convenient place, and 
the men who were employed by the Town Commis- 
sioners, and by others, I believe, had put up an arch in 
honour of the Lord Lieutenant. 

8461. Do you positively state that there was nothing 
offensive put across there? — I do. 

8462. Was there any orange flag?— There was a 
handsome orange flag, with a likeness of King William 
on it, put out of my window. 

8463. Were you asked to take that away ? — I was 
not; but I have something more to say, to make the 
matter intelligible, before 1 go further. I was requested 
to put out an orange flag on that occasion, and I refused. 

I said, as a loyal man, I was anxious to do honour to 
the Queen’s representative ; and although his sentiments 
did not coincide with mine, I would not run the 
remotest chance of exhibiting any emblem that might 
offend his feelings. I was likewise waited on by Lord 
Massereene ; he asked me had I not some orange flags. 

I told him I had, but that I did not consider them suit- 
able, and I determined not to exhibit them, as they 
might hurt the feelings of Lord Carlisle, or Lord Mas- 
sereene. Hetoldme that lie thought there was no ground 
for such an objection. I said I would put the flags at his 
lordship’s service, and he might do with them as he de- 
sired ; he told me to put them out, and I did so at his 
lordship’s desire. 

8464. Then there was no orange arch thrown across 
from your house to the court-house ? — Certainly not. 

8465. And those flags were the only things that were 
offensive there ? — They were not offensive to me. 

8466. In 1848, you became a member, you say, of 
the Orange Society. Did you take any oath on your 
admission? — No. 

8467. Have you any record showing that, prior to 
your joining the Orange Society, that an oath was 
taken ? — No, I have not ; but at that time it was not 
contrary to iaw. 

8468. Had you ever seen an oath taken ? — No ; I do 
not recollect that 1 did. 

8469. Then you cannot tell me the contents of the 
oath ? — No ; but as you ask me about my joining the 
society in 1848, if you will allow me, I will refer you 
to a charge of Chief Justice Blackburne, which was 
published in the newspapers, and determined me to 
become a member of the Orange Society ; I had always 
refused to do so before, as I was misled about it ; I 
thought it was an illegal society. 

8470. What situation in the society does Dr. Drew 
fill ? — He is Grand Chaplain. 

8471. How long? — Several years, I think. 

8472. What situation does the Vicar, Mr. Miller, 
hold ? — He is likewise a chaplain. 

8473. The Vicar of Belfast? — Yes. 

8474. You talk about building Orange Halls. Do 
you know of one built at Dundrod ? — I know there is 
one there, but I was not in it. 

8475. You never heard a Presbyterian minister make 
any representation about it ? — No. 

8476. You never heard of a representation against 
it ? — No. 

8477. To the authorities? — I never did. 

2 A 2 
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September Re-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

26^1807. 84 78. You were asked about the circumstance of 

■William your putting out those orange flags at Antrim. Now, 
James ma y j as k y 0 u, were they offensive ? — No ; no one ex- 
es wynne, p regse( i an y 0 £Fence to me. 

8479. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Did you bear it 
stated that orange sashes were worn by Dr. Drew’s 
congregation on the 12th J uly ? — I read it in the news- 
papers. 

8480. I ask you, is it according to the rules of the 
Orange Institution that sashes should be worn at public 
worship ?— No, sir ; at meetings of the society they are 
worn. 

8481. Is it irregular-, according to your knowledge of 
the institution, for a congregation to appear with sashes 
on in church ? — No, sir ; I do not think that it would 
be considered an actual irregularity, or a violation of 
any rule, but I never recollect having seen them. 

8482. Have you often attended worship on those 
days l — I have. 

8483. And have you ever seen that kind of exhibi- 
tion ? No, sir. I was at the great meeting in Antrim, 

on the 12th July, and there was not a single scarf worn. 
I would not wear one myself in a place of worship. 



Earl of The Earl of Enniskillen examined by Mr. Purcell. 

Enniskillen 8484. You are a member of the Orange Institution ? 
— I am. 

8485. Do you hold any office in the society? — 1 am 
Grand Master of the United Kingdom. 

8486. May I ask you, Lord Enniskillen, were you a 
member under the old system ? — I was. 

8487. You ceased to be so when the Act was passed, 
and when the old societies were dissolved ? — I did. 

8488. The society was re-organized in 1845 or 1846 ? 
— Somewhere thereabout — in 1845, I think. 

8489. Your lordship took an active part in the re- 
organization ? — I did. 

8490. What was the state of the North of Ireland 
during the interval between the dissolution of the society, 
and its re-organization in 1846 ? — Two years previous to 
the re-organization, the whole district of Cavan and Leit- 
rim, and that part of the country, was overrun with 
Molly-Maguires, and large bodies of Ribbonmen. 

8491. Were those societies confined exclusively to any 
one class of the people ? — In every case where they were 
brought before the magistrates and convicted, they were. 

8492. Were they the Protestant or Orange population? 
— No, they were not. 

8493. Was it inconsequence of those disturbances that 
the Society of Orangemen was re-organized? — It was. 

8494. Was the Institution established as a Defence 
Society ? — It was. 

8495. As a defence against what ? — As a defence 
against the Ribbon Society. I told you before that it 
was re-organized at the time Molly Maguireism was up in 
the country. ' 

8496. Your lordship heard Mr. Gwynne’s evidence 
with regard to the opinion of Mr. Napier? — Yes ; the 
whole rules were laid before Mr. Napier, and there was 
no organization till his opinion was given. 

8497. In pages 3 and 4 of the book of the rules and 
ordinances of the society, there is a detail of a meeting 
on the 27 th of August 1845; there are certain resolutions 
stated as the grounds on which it would be desirable to 
re-organize the society. May I ask, has your lordship 
them ? — Those rules are correct There was a meeting 
at Enniskillen, at which the rules and regulations were 
agreed on, in accordance with Mr. Napier’s opinion. 

8498. During the interval between the dissolution of 
the old society and the re-organization of the new, did 
you find in any of those districts with which you are ac- 
quainted, that Ribbouismliad decreased? — Certainly not. 

S499. Can you say to the contrary? — I have stated 
distinctly already, that it was in consequence of the 
spread of Molly-Maguireism that the society was organ- 
ized. It was chiefly under that name that Ribbonism 
went iu the north-west part of the country. 

8500. Y ou heard the evidence of Mr. Gwynne, with 
regard to the constitution, the principles, and the 
practices of the society. May I ask whether your lord- 



ship coincides with the statements he has made ? — Mr. September 
Gwynne has spoken correctly. 2 6 ' 185 T - 

8501. Does your lordship recollect, in the year 1848, E ar i 0 f 
any communication between your lordship, as the Grand Enniskillen 
Master of the Orangemen of Ireland, and the Irish Exe- 
cutive, with reference to supplying the Orangemen with 

arms for the defence of law and order? — I had a com- 
munication with the Master of the Horse of the Lord 
Lieutenant for the time being, Major Turner ; he is now 
no more. 

8502. Was that an application on behalf of the Orange 
body to Government? — It was an application for arms 
at the time of Smith O’Brien’s agitation. 

8503. Was that application made by the members of 
the society as Orangemen? — I made it to Major Turner 
as such ; lie knew I was Grand Master. 

8504. Did you inform Major Turner, on that occasion, 
that the application was to arm the Orangemen only ? — 

I told him that it was for the Orangemen of Dublin. 

8505. Were the arms supplied in consequence? — A 
sum of money was handed by Major Turner to Colonel 
Phayre, who gave it to me. 

8506. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — How much? — Five 
or six hundred pounds — one or the other. 

8507. Mr. Purcell . — Was Colonel Phayre an Orange- 
man? — He was, certainly, and was known to be such by 
Major Turner. 

8508. Did you, Major Turner, and Colonel Phayre, 
meet together with reference to the arming? — We 
did ; we met in the house of the Grand Secretary for 
Dublin — at Mi- Johnson’s house, or Mr. Stewart’s — 

Mr. Johnson’s, I think. 

8509. Were the arm3 provided? — The arms were 
certainly procured. 

8510. Do you recollect that a difficulty arose in their 
being brought into Dublin, as it was a proclaimed dis- 
trict at the time ? — I do. 

8511. Will you state how that difficulty was got over? 

Colonel Brown, the head of the police, ordered them in. 

8512. Were they accompanied by any of the force ? 

— I cannot state of my own knowledge. 

8513. Where were they brought to? — I cannot re- 
member the name of the place, but it was some place at 
the back of the Castle, I think. I nearly forget the 
name ; I was not in Dublin at the time. As soon as 
the money was handed over to purchase the arms, I 
went down to my own county, as, at that time, every 
one was wanted in his own district. I went to my own 
county, Fermanagh. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

8514. Could your lordship inform the Commissioners 
how many Orange lodges there are in Ireland ? — No ; I 
cannot. 

8515. Can you give a guess of their probable number ? 

— No ; I cannot. 

8516. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Are there many in 
Belfast ? — I think so. I cannot say what was done at 
the Castle with the arms, because it was denied by the 
Lord Lieutenant. Lord Clarendon told me he would not 
give the arms ; but we received the money from his 
Master of the Horse, and we leave it for the public to 
say where it came from. I never accused him. , 

8517. Mr. Rea . — Could you give an estimate of the 
number of Orangemen in Ireland? — No ; I cannot. I 
believe more than many people like. 

8518. You mistake, my Lord, if you think I wish to 
be the least uncourteous. — I beg your pardon; I did not 
allude to you. 

8519. Is there an Orange lodge iu every parish in 
Ulster ? — Most decidedly not. 

8520. Is there an Orange lodge in every county in 

Ulster ? — There may be. I believe there are ; and in 

most parts of Ireland, and in every county in Ireland. 

8521. Are not the Orangemen belonging to regular 
lodges armed in some way or other ? — I do not believe 
it ; not to my knowledge. 

8522. Are there ten thousand in Ireland? — I should 
suppose there are. 

'8523. Are there twenty thousand ? — I cannot tell 
you the number, on my honour. 
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September 8524. There are at least ten thousand, according to 
26, 1857. y 0ur opinion ? — I should say there are. 

EarloT 8525. Did you hear Mr. Gwynne say there were ten 
Enniskillen thousand in Antrim ? — I know very little of the county 
of Antrim. 

8526. In the course of your magisterial experience, 
have you known of a Catholic gun club ? — As a magis- 
trate, I never had anything to say to gun clubs. I can 
only speak of Cavan, Leitrim, and my own county, 
Fermanagh ; there are no gun clubs there. 

8527. Are there many Orange lodges in Fermanagh ? 
— There are a good many. 

8528. Are there any Catholic gun clubs ? — I do not 
know ; I heard of none. I state that nothing of the 
kind was brought before me as a magistrate. 

8529. Do you not know that many of the Orange- 
men are armed, and well armed ? — I know that several 
of them are. When the Arms Act took place there 
were very large quantities of arms registered by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, and that, in proportion to 
numbers, the Orangemen were not better armed than the 
others. I was one of the superintending magistrates' at 
the time of marking the arms. 

8530. Were the arms of the Orangemen registered ? 
— Of course they were. Every stand of arms brought 
in was registered according to the Act of Parliament. 

8531. Were there many of the magistrates who were 
concerned in the registration of the arms belonging to 
the Orange Society? — You misunderstand me. I state 
that the arms were brought forward, and every man had 
them numbered, and there were fully as many brought 
forward by Roman Catholics, in proportion to their 
numbers, as by Protestants. 

8532. Are not the Catholics, in Fermanagh, the ma- 
jority ? — No. I know, from my own knowledge of the 
county, that the Catholics are not the majority. I 
have lived in the county all my life. 

8533. You never examined the last returns when the 
Census was taken ? — I would not trust to it, if I did. 

8534. The time, you say, the Orangemen were re- 
organized to some extent, by the authorities in Dublin, 
were they not, at the time, in considerable difficulties 
and apprehension? — There was a rebellion in the 
country, and they were obliged to make use of us. 
They adopted the same course that they always adopted 
before when there was a rebellion. They called on all 
loyal men to come forward. 

8535. Did you know Mr. Birch, of The World ? — No. 

8536. Was he not distinguished for loyalty ? — I had 
not the honour of his acquaintance. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Mr. Birch is an historical 
character. His lordship is giving direct evidence 
in answer to your questions. 

8537. Mr. Rea. — Is it your impression, because the 
Orangemen were re-organized, in 1848, by the Govern- 
ment, that they ought to be recognised now ? — I do not 
know any thing about it. 

8538. If they were recognised, would not Mr. Birch 
have a similar right ? — I told you before I know nothing 
of Mr. Birch, of The World; I had not the honour of his 
acquaintance, and I do not wish to have it. 

8539. Could not Lord Clarendon have introduced 
you ? — I should not feel much obliged to him if he 
did. 

8540. Do you know the name of the society in which 
the greater part of the mischief was done in 1848? — 
What society? Do you mean the rebels ? 

8541. Did you ever hear of the society called the 
Irish Confederation ?— There was such a society. 

8542. Of which Mr. Smith O’Brien was a member. 
Did you happen to hear that the rules of that society 
were perfectly legal ? — I know nothing of that society. 

8543. Did you ever hear that Mr. Robert Holmes, 
the eminent barrister, revised the rules of that society, 
and pronounced it legal? — I do not think the Irish 
Confederation Society was legal ; they were rebels. 

8544. Now, your lordship would not come to the 
conclusion, that because a society was within the law, 
its existence was beneficial? — I do not know. 

8545. Do you not think the two societies, the Ribbon 
and Orange Societies, may be, in a civilized country, 



equally dangerous to the state ? — I do not put them in September 
the same balance. 2 C| 185 7- 

S546. Are they not somewhat similar ? — I do not go Earl of 
with you at all ; oue has secret signs and passwords. Enniskillen 

8547. Are they not both secret? — No. 

8548. Would other parties but members be admitted ? 

— They might come in. Mr. Gwynne has told you 
it is open to the public and the police. Anybody that 
chooses might go into a lodge. 

8549. Did your lordship ever see any person at a 
lodge who was not a member ? — I have seen several per- 
sons — hundreds — who were not Orangemen, in a lodge. 

8550. When the business of the lodge was going on? 

— Yes. 

8551. Perhaps it was when they were about to be 
admitted members? — No. In no lodge that I am 
aware of are there secret signs or passwords. I have 
sat in hundreds. 

8552. Would your lordship take on yourself to say, 
that in any lodge existing at the present moment, there 
is not a system of secret signs and passwords observed ? 

— If so, it is without my knowledge. I never heard but- 
of one case, and in that the lodge-warrant was withdrawn. 

8553. Where was that ? — In Dublin. 

8554. How long ago ? — I cannot tell you. 

8555. A few years ago ?— It is since the re-organiza- 
tion of the society. I do not know the number of that 
lodge. I know there was such a thing. 

8556. Did your lordship ever hear of the lodge 
whose members attended the fair of Craigbilly, in this 
county ? — No. 

8557. Did your lordship ever hear of the trial, before 
the assistant-barrister of this county, when two young 
lads of that lodge admitted that they had secret signs 
and passwords ? — I did not. If they had, they acted 
illegally. 

8558. Does your lordship know Mr. Jellett, of Bal- 
lymena ? — I may know him. I really cannot remember- 
Mr. Jellett. He is not Grand Master of the county- 
Antrim. 

8559. Did you ever hear that Mr. Jellett, an officer 
or member of the society, refused to answer a question, 
as to whether there were secret signs and passwords, 
before the Court, on the grounds that the answer might 
have a tendency to criminate him? — I did not. 

8560. Could your lordship say whether or not the 
Orange - Association came into existence in Ireland 
before the Ribbon association ? — I believe, if you look 
into any book about the old times, you will know. 

You have heard of the battle of the Diamond, and you 
may trace its existence down from that. I was not 
alive at that time. If Mr. Rea looks to history, he has 
heard of that, I dare say. 

8561. Was the Orange Association not formed some- 
time in 1797 ? — At the battle of the Diamond, to the- 
best of my memory ; at least I have heard so. 

8562. And is it not a notorious fact that Ribbonism 
did not come into existence until long after ? — There 
were “ Thrashers,” and “ Smashers,” and “ Peep-of-Day 
Boys,” and parties with various names long before. 

8563. You have talked of the Orange system as 
formed in the old times ; did it not commence with the 
“ Peep-of-Day Boys ?” — I cannot tell you what hap- 
pened before I was born ; you must go to history for that. 

8564. Until the abolition of the old system of 
Orangeism, was not the Ribbon Association precisely 
similar ? — What ! 

8565. Until it was found convenient by the leaders 
to abolish Orangeism, was not the old system precisely 
similar to that of Ribbonism ? — I do not understand you ; 

I am speaking of the Orange system. 

8566. Were you not a member under the old system ? 

— I was a member, but not in office. 

8567. When did your lordship join the old system ? 

— I cannot tell ; it must be more than twenty years ago, 
because it was in 1835 when it was abolished. 

8568. Were not the old members sworn? — Yes; it 
was perfectly legal at that time. 

8569. Had they signs and passwords ? — It was per- 
fectly legal at the time. The Duke of York was Grand 
Master. 
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KM 8570. Had the Ribbon Society oaths also? lam not 

26 , 1857. a mem i,er of the Ribbon Society. I tell you I know 
EarTof" nothing of the Ribbon Society, except that I am 
Enniskillen happy to say a great many of them were transported. 

I told you if the Orangemen broke the law they 
deserved to be punished as well as the Ribbonmen. 

8571. Did you ever hear that the Orange Society 
was charged with a conspiracy against the present 
Q ueen ?_I should hope not ; and whoever said so 
told a lie. That is all I can tell you. 

8572. Do you recollect, on that occasion, that the 
king denounced it from the throne ? — Not in my day. 

8573. Excepting having a system of secret signs 

and passwords, what is the difference between the 
old and present rules of Orangeism? — You have the 
books, and I can give you no other information. You 
will find the plain truth in the books, and nothing 
else. To my certain knowledge there is nothing that 
is not in the books. , . . 

8574. Can you tell me, my lord, is there any differ- 
ence in the nature of Orangeism now and formerly, ex- 
cepting the abandonment of certain oaths ? — -I believe 
Orangeism is what it always was, a loyal society. 

8575. Can you recollect that, for the last thirty or 
forty years, there has been constant rioting on or 
about the 1 2th of July ?— Not always. 

8576. Generally?— No, not in my part of Ulster. 

8577. In some parts of Ulster? — There might be 
sometimes. 

8578. Has not that been in consequence of tfie 
existence of the Orange Society?— I do not know. 
My opinion is, that, as Mr. Gwynne said, whether 
the Orange Society was in Ulster or not, those pro- 
cessions would occur. They are now at an end. 
Processions are illegal and punishable. 

8579. Is it not a general rule to have rioting m 

Ulster, in some districts, on account of those Orange 
Societies? — No. . . 

8580. Wherever there is a procession, is there not 
rioting ?— No, I should say not. 

8581. When rioting does occur, is it not the result 

of the Orange Association?— No. 

8582. And what does it result from ? — Ihe Ribbon 

Association. ’ , . , 

8583. What else ? — I know of nothing else. 

8584. Do you believe, my lord, that rioting, m 
July, is traceable to the Ribbon, and not to the Orange 
Association ? — I have found it so in my county. 

8585. Would it not be more natural if noting was 
caused by a Ribbon party, that it should occur on the 
17th of March?— I never saw a procession of Ribbon- 
men on the 17th of March. 

8586. Did you ever see a procession of Ribbon- 
men at all ?— I am happy to say no. . 

8587. They never violated the Anti-Procession Act. 

I never saw a procession of Ribbonmen ; nor have 

I seen a procession of Orangemen since the Act was 
passed; nor has there been any in the north-west of 
Ireland. . 

8588. Did your lordship not believe that the 
rioting about the 12th of July arose from the aggrava- 
tion felt by the Catholic party, and caused by the 
efforts of the Orange Society ? — I say that I saw, on 
the 12 th of July, members of the Church of England 
maltreated by the Roman Catholic party in Fermanagh. 

8589. Do you not believe that the rioting is in 
consequence of the Protestant party endeavouring to 
celebrate their former victory? — These were not 
accompanied by any procession. They were single 
men, going to church. 

8590. Is it, generally speaking, the habit of the 
Orangemen to go to church with insignia ? — No. 

8591 Have there not been men frequently tried in 
many parts of Ulster for violating the Procession 
Act ?— I think there was one case on the frontiers of 
Monaghan, and I have heard of a few other cases in 
other parts of Ulster. 

8592. Would your lordship not say, that a proces- 
sion of a great number of men was a violation of the 
Procession Act ? — I never saw it. 



8593. But if it were proved that a procession September 
walked,’ would it not be an attempt to evade the Pro- ^Ac- 
cession Act?— No-; they might have done so to pro- Eariof 
tect themselves from violence if they expected it. .EnnisJallea 

8594. Could your lordship give us a copy ot the 
form of declaration which is made by Orangemen?— 

There was no declaration made. 

8595. Could your lordship give us a copy ot the 
form of oath that was taken? — I have it not. You 
will find every thing you want of that kind in the blue- 
books of the House of Commons. 

8596. Was it proved that part of the Orange oath 
was, “to wade up to the knees in Papist blood ?”— If 
it was, it was a blackguard thing. I do not believe 

8597. Now, did your lordship hear of a statute 
called the “Irish Convention Act? — I never read it. 

I was not present at any lodge for the last two years. 

8598. Were you present at any meeting where 
delegates were received from country lodges ? — Coun- 
try lodges ? I do not understand you. 

8599. Were you present when individuals came up 
from the country to attend, who were not usually 
present ?— No ; I cannot understand what you mean. 

I have been present at meetings of the Grand Lodge, 
but I do not understand what youmean by delegates 
coming up from the country. I do not see what you 

8600. Were you everpresent at any meeting of the 
Grand Lodge, where other members were received 
from the country?— I do not understand what you 
are at. I have been present when other members ot 
the Grand Lodges were present, but that is all. 

8601. You do not know any thing more than what 

is stated in the rules about representation ? No; I 
know of no representation, but what is mentioned m 
those reports. . „ „ _ 

8602. Now, my lord, is it the practice of the Orange 
Society to expel people for marrying Papists .—I 
believe it is not thought advantageous to the society, 
and it is generally done, as the society is an exclu- 
sively Protestant institution. 

8603. Did you ever sit in judgment on any Orange- 
man for going to mass?— No. 

8604. Suppose an Orangeman attended a Gathoiic 
service, what would be done ?— I never had such a 
case brought before me. I can give no answer. 

8605. Does your lordship know of any case where 

an Orangeman had been expelled for crying, “lo 
hell with the Pope?”— I never had such a case 
brought before me ; but I have had men punished for 
creating a riot, as a magistrate. _ 

8606. I am not speaking now of what is done at 
petty sessions, but I want to know what is done in 
the lodges. Do you cause the members, when they 
commit a breach of the rules, to be called before then- 
lodge, and expelled from the society?— From the lodges 
I do, in every instance that came before me. 

8607. How many were there? — I cannot tell you. 

8608. I presume we will find out in the books . 

I cannot tell you whether I would or not. 

8609. Have you seen, or known, any instance where 

an Orangeman was expelled for crying “To hell 
with the Pope ?” — I have. I state, on my honour, l 
have known it, and that is sufficient for the Commis- 
sioners, I hope. , 

8610. Mr. Commissioner Smythe.—V id i under- 
stand you to say, that the Orange meetings were open 
to the public?— According to the rules, they are open 
to every public officer. I have seen several persons 
who were not Orangemen in the room. I do not say 
that they would let anybody in. 

8611. Mr. Purcell.— You do not mean to say that 
every stranger would be allowed in ? No. 

8612 Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — What is the 
meaning of the term “ Grand Tyler ?”-That is the 
name of the man who stands outside the door of the 
lodge. He is sometimes there, and sometimes not. 

8613. Is it usual for Orangemen, on the 12tli July, 
to wear Orange scarfs in church?— I was present 
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September on the last 12th of July, when there were 700 present 
26, 1S5T. - m church, and I did not see a scarf or ribbon amongst 
Eariof" them, nor was there in the whole north-west. 

Enniskillen 8614. Am I to infer that it is irregular ?— If you 
would ask my opinion, I would say it is irregular, and 
ought not to be done. If I had seen it myself, I 
should have required them to take them off. I never 
have seen it. 

8615. Mr. Rea. — Is that report, of 1855, of the 
regulations, correct? — I told you I did not attend any 
Orange lodge for two years. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Thatreport is verified by 
Mr. G wynne. {The report was handed in by Mr. Rea.] 

Henry Henry Fullerton examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

FuUerton, where do you live?— At 37, Durham-street. 

8617. Can you tell any thing to the Commissioners 
about the riots of July ? Did you see any Protestants 
beaten? — Yes; on Sunday, the 19 th of July. 

8618. Did you see any beaten before that ? — I have 
seen several parties in Barrack-street, and Pound- 
street, on previous occasions. No Protestant could 
get past— that is, if he was of decent appearance, 
without the mob gathering round him and beating 
him. I have .seen from my own window several per- 
sons beaten if they did not curse the Protestant 
religion. I am stating facts that I have heard and 
seen. On the 19th of July, Sunday, I saw large 
crowds collected in Pound-street and Barrack- street, 
at five o’clock in the evening. 

8619. Whom did you see beaten? — I saw a man of 
the name of Scott beaten. I took him into the house 
after he was beaten. His forehead was cut. 

8620. Where was he beaten? — In Barrack-street 
and Pound-street. He said he belonged to Scotland, 
and that he lived at No. 2, Wesley-place. 

8621. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Does he reside 
there now ? — He told me where he lived. He said 
he was a stranger in the place. 

8622. When was the last occasion, previously to 
that, that you saw Protestants ill-treated in Durham- 
street? — On several occasions. I have no doubt of 
it, but I took no date of any thing that occurred till 
the 1 9th of July ; but I have seen a great many per- 
sons beaten ; but I have not the dates. 

8623. Mr. Falkiner. — Can you not mention any 
particular - instance ? — None, up to the 19th of July. 

8624. Do you know any thing about the September 
riots? — Yes ; I saw a great many throwing stones. 

8625. Did you see any body injured? — Yes ; I saw 
a man, named Samuel Weir, who was stoned when he 
was going past Durham-street. 

8626. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What day was 
that ? — The 6th of September. I also saw Mr. Verner 
stoned. 

8627. Which of them ? — I believe it was Mr. Wm. 
Yerner. I do not know the difference between the 
two. I think it was the elderly man. 

8628. Did you see any more ? — Yes, sir ; I saw a 
young man beat, named Lavery, on the 6th of Sep- 
tember. 

8629. How was he beaten? — He was clodded with 
stones. 

8630. Who did you see beating him ? — There was a 
crowd throwing stones. 

8631. What crowd? — The same crowd. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

8632. Did you ever see a Catholic beaten? — No; 
not to my knowledge. 

8633. Were the people beaten because they were 
Protestants, or because they were- rioters? — They 
were not rioters. 

8634. Are you a Protestant?— I am. 

8635. Have you been beaten ? — I have been several 
times insulted ; but I never was beaten. 

8636. Do you mean to say that Protestants are afraid 
to walk up Barrack-street ? — I have not been often in 
Barrack-street. 

8637. Do you know the amount of mischief done 
by Protestants to Roman Catholics previously to the 



1 9th ? — 1 have heard of none. I have heard the report September 
of firing from the back of my house. 26 ' 18 ° 7 ' 

3638. Do you think that was a Protestant shot? — Henry 
I do not. I saw them fire no shot. Fullerton.. 

8639. You are not an Orangeman ? — I am. 

8640. What is the number of your lodge?— It is 
No. 688. 

864 1 . Where does it sit ? — At the Orange Hall. 

8642. After the lodge breaks up, have you any 
private meeting ? — I cannot say. 

8643. Have you heard any people talking about 
the evidence ? — I have not. 

8644. Are you sure of that ? — Yes. 

8645. Who is the master of your lodge ? — John 
M'Clean. 

8646. How long are you a member ? — Seven oreight 
years. 

8647. Do you know what the Orange grip is ? — I 
do not. 

8648. Do you know anything aboutthe signs or the 
passwords ? — I know nothing about them. 

864 9. Did you ever hear of the signs or passwords ? 

— I know of none. 

8650. Did you ever know a sign or password ? — I 
havekeard of passwords with the Smithfield Gun Club, 
but nowhere else. 

8651. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you know of 
any signs or passwords connected with the Orange 
system ? — I do nob 

8652. Did you ever know of any signs or passwords 
of your own knowledge ? — No : I know of none. 

8653. Mr. Rea — Did youhear of any ? — I willnotsay. 

8654. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you ever- 
know of signs or passwords ? — Not of my own know- 



8655. Did you ever know of them ? — None. I have 
answered you. 

8656. Will you say you never did ? — I did not. 

8657. From your knowledge of Orange Societies, 
do not you believe there are, in several societies, secret 
signs and passwords ? — I cannot say. I only state what 
I know of my own knowledge. I cannot form an opi- 
nion whether there are any in other lodges. I be- 
lieve there are none. I only state what I know of my 
own lodge ; I cannot form any opinion of others. 

8658. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — You stated you 
were several times insulted — was that at any particular 
time of the year ? — No, sir, no particular time ; but I 
know a great many parties who have been insulted for 
particular reasons. 

8659. Mr. Rea— Did you see any Orange signs 
since you came into court? — I did not. 

8660. Mr. M'Kenzie Shaw. — I wish a misstatement 
which had ' been made to be corrected. It is to- 
tally untrue that the man who was assaulted by the 
policeman left my service because he could not prove 
his case. He left it afterwards for a breach of duty. 

8661. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — How soon after? 
— Within a month or two. 

8662. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Did he leave it 
- for any thing unconnected with that transaction ? — To- 
tally unconnected. 



Robert M‘ Connell examined by Mr. Purcell. Robert 

8663. What is your name? — Robert M‘ Connell. M Connell 

8664. What country are you a native of ? — Scotland. 

8665. How long have you been in Belfast ? — Since 
the 10th of May. 

8666. Were you here on the 12th of July ? — Yes. 

8667. You saw the congregation going into Dr. 

Drew’s church ? Yes. 

8668. Was any violence offered to them when they 
were going into church ? No. 

8669. Did you hear anybody say any thing at that 
time ? — I saw a man in the crowd take up a green 
cabbage. He said “ Hurrah for the green, and to hell 
with King William.” 

8670. Did you see any thing else ? — I saw two men 
beaten at the comer of Barrack-street They were 
coming on the way to the church. I was informed 
that no Protestant dare pass that comer. 
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867 1 . Did yon see an J otter crowd during tie week 
2 ^ 1857. 0 f July?—' They collected every night. 

— 8672. Mr. CommissioneivSmyf/ifi. — At what time was 

M<Connoii. it you saw the people beaten; was it after the people 
came out of church ?— It was at my own lodging- 
house door, just at the time the people were going 
down the street and into church. They were beaten at 
the corner of Barrack-treet and Durham-street. 

8676 Mr. Commissioner Smjthe — Was there not a 
great force of police close by ?— There were no police 

towards the church at that time. 

8674. I-Iow far was that from the church? — Scarcely 
one hundred yards I should think. 

8675. Did you often see crowds on other nights 
during the week? — Yes. 

8676. Did you see any thing else ? — I saw women 
in the crowd come forward to a man, and ask him 
to shout “ To hell with King William." He said he 
would curse King William if they let him go. They 
did, and he shouted “ To hell with the Pope,” and 
took to his heels. 

8677. Did you see anything else ? — Several were 
asked to do the same thing, and told that if they didnot 
do it they would get a smashing. 

8678 Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you see any 
one beaten ?— Several. I saw a countryman of my 
•own beaten. He was a stranger ; he came from Scotland. 

I saw him beaten. The man did not know what they 
were beating him for. He turned to speak to them, 
and when he turned round they threw a stone at linn 
and cut him. There was no beating anywhere else 
that ever I saw on the Sabbath. This occurred on the 
1 9th of July. It was at eleven o’clock, when they 
were geing into church. 

8679. Was he severely beaten ? — He got a good 

many blows. They cut him with a stone between 
the eyes. , , , _ , , , - 

8680. Did you see any injury done by Protestants i 

I did not see them beating anybody. They might 

•have done it, but I did not see them. 

8681. Had you any opportunity of seeing what 
■passed ? — I was standing at the door. 

8682. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — Where do you 
•say you live ?— At No. 12, Duiham-strect. 

86S3 Was the Scotchman you spoke of a well-dressed 
man ?— He was. He was walking quietly along. He 
went into the house and got the blood taken off bis face. 

8684. Do you remember the day when Mr. Hanna 

preached ? — I do. . . 

8685. Did you see any body beaten on that day r— - 
I did. I saw some menbeaten in Donegall-place, and 
in Castle-street. I was com ing up the street and there 
were five young men on the foot path, and there were 
eight or nine men walking in the middle of the street. 
One of them gave a whistle, and the five men on the 
foot-path turned, round and he just walked up and 
struck the one that was next him. Five of the party 
of eight or nine were then knocked down. I made 
away round the comer, into Donegall-place, and when 
I got there I saw a number of young chaps in the 
street looking for somebody to strike, and I had enough 
to do to get through the crowd. 

8686. Had you any reason to fear yourself ? — I saw 

them beating so many that I did not know when I 
might get it myself. , „ , T „ 

8687. Were you well enough dressed ? — I he same 
as now ; perhaps that is what saved me. 

8688. Did you see any thing more that night in 
Pound-street ? — I was not more than half an hour 
home when two young men passed near my door. 
They got down the length of the corner of Durham- 
street ; a lot of men came out of Pound-street. No 
provocation was given. The two men were walking 
quietly up the street, and the crowd came at them. 
The two young men were coming up past our door 
from Sandy-row side. They were dressed in black. 
Six men came out of Pound-street and attacked them, 
and knocked them down, and kicked them. Shortly 
afterwards a man asked me where I was going ; and 
he said look ; and I saw two or three hundred come 
out of Pound-street. 



8689. Were those two men respectable, not attached September 
to any crowd ?— They were respectable young men. 

There was no crowd any where till the six men came Robert 
out of Pound-street and beat the two. M'ConneU. 

8690. Did any one come to their assistance — Two 
girls dragged them into a house at the corner of North 
Durham-street. 

8691. Did the crowd attack the house?— 1 hey did 
not attack the house at that time. 

8692. Did you see any one fire shots ? — I saw one 
man fire two shots into the opposite crowd. 

8693. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Then there was 
another crowd ? — There was a crowd of two or three 
hundred of the opposite party gathered. 

8694. Mr. Fcdkiner.— Have the crowds been gather- 
ing there since ?— They gathered during the following 
week. 

8695. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — vvas there any 
police there on the 6th ?— The police were all at the 
preaching. They continued to throw stones in the 
street till the police came up and scattered them. 

8696. Did you see them beating anybody since ? — 

I saw them beating the mill-workers since. 

8697. Did they make any difference between the 
dress of people?— They took respectably-dressed 
people on the Sunday. 

8698. Do you think they gave them the preference ? 

— It was them they attacked. 



Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorlce. 

8699. What is the number of your lodge? — I have 
no lodge. 

8700. Were you ever in an Orange lodge ?— 1 was 
once, about a month ago ; it was in some hall where 
they meet, in College-street. 

8701. What did you see there ? — A company of men. 

8702. How many ? — I cannot say. 

8703. Tell me one?— William Bowles, my own 
landlord. 

8704. On what day was it? — It was three weeks 
ago, I think, on Monday night. 

8705. Did you stay there the whole time ? — It was 
very late in the night before I went there. 

8700. How long did you stay ? —I think it was about 
half-past ten, and I remained till twelve o’clock. 

8707. What were they drinking? — Some whiskey, 
some porter, and some ginger ale. 

8708. That hall is not a public-house ?— I do not 
think it is. 

8709. Did you get a drop ?— I got a glass. 

8710. Did they talk about July? — There was no 
talk. They sang two or three songs. One man sang 
“ The anchor’s weighed.” 

8711. Have you a copy of it? — No. 

8712. Have you ever seen a copy of it? — I have. 

8713. Did you hear any thing about the Boyne ? — 
No. There was another song about Tom M'Clure 
going up to the House of Commons. There was 
another song, “ In spite of all their mysteries, come, 
send the glasses round.” 

8714. Did they let you into any of their mysteries? 
If they have any, I do not know any of them. 

8715. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were there any 
arms there ? — None that I saw. 

8716. Mr. O'Rorlce They kept it up till twelve 

o’clock ? — Until about twelve. 

8717. What brought you here to-day ? — I heard the 
Protestants were giving evidence. A man called and 
told me to attend at Mr. M ‘Lean’s office. 

8718. Did you see the advertisement in the papers 
for all witnesses to go to his office ?— I did not. 

8719. Who went with you to his office?— A chap 
of the name of M'Donald went at the same time. 

8720. What trade do you follow? — A shoemaker. 

8721. Who do you-work for ?— Mr. Trimble. _ 

8722. Did Trimble go with you ?— He was in the 
office at the time. 

8723. Is he here? 

Mr. Trimble . — Yes, I am here. 

8724. Did you ever give evidence for Mr. Trimble ? 
I crave evidence once at the police-office for him. 
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September 8725. Are you paid for giving evidence ? — I am 
20, 1857. not. If I be paid, so much the better, for I am losing 
Kobert my day. If anybody pays me, it is more than I 
31‘Conncll. expect. 

8726. Did you tell Mr. Trimble your evidence ? — 
I did not tell him what I could prove. 

8727. You saw the mill-girls beaten?— Yes. 

8728. Of course, they were Protestants ? — One was. 

8729. You saw no Catholic mill-workers beaten at 
your door? — I have heard a report that several were 
beaten. I live in Old Durham street. 



Ward. 



Thomas Ward examined by Mr. Purcell. 

8730. Where do you reside? — At 15, Cullintree- 
place. 

8731. Are you a Presbyterian? — I am a Presby- 
terian. 

8732. Are you an Orangeman? — lam. 

8733. What is the number of your lodge ? — 631. 

8734. Are you the master of it ? — I am. 

8735. Are there many members in that lodge? — 
There are ninety members in it, good men and true. 

8736. Have you in your lodge any secret signs or 
passwords ? — No, sir. 

8737. Have you any oath? — No, sir. 

8738. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Have you any 
mode by which you know a brother member ? — No, 
sir, not at present. I was admitted eighteen years ago, 
since that the rules of the institution were done away 
with. 

8739. Mr. Purcell. — Your lodge is under the new 
system ? — Yes, it is. 

87 4 0. Have you no secret mode of knowing each 
other? — No. 

8741. Did other members of your lodge, on Sun- 
day the 12th of July, attend divine worship in the 
morning ?— We did. 

8742. Where? — At Malone church. 

8743. Who is the clergyman there? — Mr. Wrixon. 

87 14. Did you accompany them ? — I did, sir. 

8745. Where did you assemble? — At my own 
house. 

8746. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Where is Malone 
church? — On the Malone-road, the old road past the 
Botanic Gardens. 

8747. Do you go to it through Sandy-row? — Yes; 
part of the way is through Durham-street. We went 
through Sandy-row to Wesley-place, and then turned 
to the left, and then to the right, up the Malone 
road. 



8748. Did you assemble at your lodge rooms ? — 
Not at all. 

8749. Where are your lodge rooms? — At 22, Col- 
lege-street. 

8750. There are two College-streets, which is it 
in ? — In the one to the right of Donegall-place. 

8751. Mr. Purcell. — Why did you not assemble 
there on Sunday, the 12th? — We assembled in my 
own house. 

S752. How many were there? — About eighty. 

8753. About what time did you leave your house ? 
— About a quarter past ten. 

8754. Had you, or any of the persons who accom- 
panied you on that occasion, members of your lodge, 
any emblems or insignia? — We had, sir; but they 
were in our pockets. 

8755. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did the whole 
eighty walk together ?— Yes. We went arm-in-arm, 
and each man carried the Word of God in his hand. 

8756. Had you any emblem or decoration visible ? 
— Not at all. 

8757. - Could there have been any emblem, or de- 
coration, or colour visible without your seeing it? 
— There could not, as I paid every attention that 
nothing should be displayed to give offence. 

8758. You stated that you went through Sandy- 
row to the place of worship ? — Yes. 

8759. Did you meet any of the authorities on the 
road ?— Yes, Captain William Yerner. 

8760. He is a magistrate ? — He is, sir, I believe. 



8761. Did you see any other of the authorities ? — September 

I saw Mr. Bindon. He rather saw us coming for- 2 6 - lss 7 - 
ward and turned down, and I consider that he went Thomas 
to the police barrack. Ward. 

8762. Was any remark made by Captain Yerner 
on meeting you? — None whatever. 

8763. Did you know him ? — I did. 

8764. Mr. Purcell. — Was there any salutation 
between you and Captain Verner as lie passed ?— 

There was a salute. 

8765. Did you, and those that accompanied you, 
go peaceably and quietly to church on that occasion ? 

— We did, and returned the same way. 

8766. Was there any expression or observation 
made by any single person of the company going or 
returning from church that day? — Nothing, that I 
heard of. 

8707. Could there have been any without your 
hearing it ? — I was on the watch. I always make it 
a point to see that the men conduct themselves in a 
peaceable and orderly manner. 

8768. When did you arrive at the church ? — It 
might have been a quarter, or twenty minutes, past 
eleven. 

8769. Was an insulting or offensive observation 
made to you on your way to the church ?— None 
at all. 

8770. Did you put on your decorations when you 
got in ? — We did. 

8771. Do you know whether Mr. WTixon is an 
Orangeman ? — He stated that day, that he was not. 

8772. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were there 
others in the church besides yourselves ? — Yes, 
plenty. 

8773. Mr. Purcell. — How many would the church 
hold ? — Between 200 and 300. It is a small church. 

877-1. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Why did you 
put on insignia? — Whenever we are assembled we 
always put them on. 

8775. Is not that irregular ? — No, sir. 

8776. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Did you hear 
what Lord Enniskillen stated about the orango 
scarfs ? — I did not. 

8777. About what time did you leave the church ? 

— I think it was about half-past one. 

8773. Was there any crowd or gathering at the 
church? — None but the inhabitants of the place. 

8779. Going to the church? — Yes. 

8780. Is it a populous neighbourhood ? — It is ; but 
there were not more than thirty or forty outside the 
church. They were waiting, the church was full, and 
they could not get in. 

8781. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Not waiting for 
you ? —Not waiting for us. They were waiting till 
the congregation came out. 

87S2. Mr. Purcell. — Did any one of you take off 
the ribbons and colours? — All took them off, according 
to my orders, in the church. 

8783. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Did all the 
eighty wear scarfs ? — Yes, mostly. 

8784. Mr. Purcell. — When you came out, could 
these ribbons or decorations be seen by any person 
outside? — No, sir. 

8785. That was at half-past one ? — Yes. 

8786. Did you return by the same road ? — We did. 

8787. Was there any disturbance, or expression of 
opinion on the way home ? — None that I know of. 

8788. Did you hear any expression of that kind by 
your men as they came home ?— None. 

8789. Had any of the eighty persons, members of 
the lodge, orange lilies on ? — They had not. 

8790. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Had some of 
them? — None whatever; I took care that they had 
not. 

8791. Did you see any person with orange lilies ? 

— A great many little boys, who followed us. 

8792. But none of the eighty men had orange 
lilies ? — Not one. 

8793. Mr. Commissioner Lynch , — Do you mean 
children belonging to the party ? — No; little boys 

2 B 
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September from thirteen to fourteen.. Little boys that came up 
so, 1857. the roa( i. They might have had orange lilies, but 1 
Thomas cannot say positively that I saw them. 

Wari 8794. Where did the men return to?— To my 

h °8795. Had they any refreshment there?— None 
Had they in . the morning ?— No, nor on the 

Wa g 797 When they returned to your house on that 
occasion, did they disperse then, and go home?— 
They did. . . . , m,™ 

8798. Did they carry away the insignia < — iney 
did not, for the men gave them into my own 

P0 87M;°They deposited them with you?— Yes ; those 
were the instructions which I received. 

8800. Was it the same lodge that went m the even- 
ing to hear Dr. Drew ?— Yes, sir, we did. 

8801. How many went in the evening? About 

sixty, or thereabouts. its 

8802. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Of your lodge . 

880*3. Mr. Purcell .— Where did they assemble ?— 
At my own house also. 

8804 Did you take the same care in the evening 
as in the morning ? — I did, sir. I always make it a 

P °8805°. Did" they get any refreshments ?— Nothing 

whatever. , . ,, 

8800. Had they ribbons or decorations when they 
left? None, only in their pockets, as in the morning. 

8807. Did you then give them out to each man . 

I did, in the evening. ... . o t sm 

8808. Did you give them any directions ? — l aia, 
not to put them on till they were in church, and to 
return them back to me, and give them up. 

8809 Whatway didyougo? — We went by Durham- 
street, into the back-way. I could have come down 
Stanley-street, but I did not wish to do so. 

88 1 0. Why ? — I did not know ; but that perhaps it 
might give offence to parties who would come in a 
direct line from the Pound Loaning. 

8811. Mr. Commissioner Smythe.—By the back 
way, you mean the door where the railing was . Yes ; 
we entered by the back way. 

8812. Mr. Purcell . — Did you see all your men go 
in ? — I did not. 

8813. Do you know whether they put on then 
scarfs outside?— I cannot positively say. They might 

8814. How many were there? — I dare say about 

twenty of them. , 

8815 Did you see whether any of them put them 
on before they went into the railing?— I cannot say. 
8816. You heard Dr. Drew preach in the evening ? 

88^17* Had Dr. Drew on any decoration ?— None 
whatever. He had his surplice and gown according 
to the usual custom. Service was over, off and on, 
about nine o’clock. 

8818. When you went away were there any crowds 
in the streets ?— There were. 

8819. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Did all tne 
sixty men put on scarfs ? — Yes, after they went in. 
There were some hundreds more that had scarfs. 

8820. Are you able to say from what quarter they 
came horn ? — Not at all. 

8821. You can only speak of your own sixty? 

That is all. . 

8822. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did any others 
but you go through the side gate?— I believe there was. 

8823. Mr. Purcell . — Could the party who put on 
the scarfs have been seen from the Pound ?— They 
could not, because it is an enclosed ground, and quite 
apart from the Pound district. 

8824. You said there was a crowd in the streets 

then? — Yes. _ . 

8825 Was any sign of disapprobation expressed 
by that "crowd, or any of them, as yon tvent on ?— None 
that I heard. 



8826. Did you see any of the constabulary? — I September 
cannot say ; I did not take particular notice. 

S827. Did you see any of the local police?: — Not to Thomas 
my knowledge. 

8828. Did any of the local police escort your men 
from your house up to Dr. Drew’s church ?— No, sir, 
they did not. 

8829. Could they have done so without your seeing 
it? — They could not. 

8830. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were any of 
them in church ?— No, that I know of. 

8831. Mr. Purcell.— W hs there any thing m the 

streets outside to require the interference of the police 
or constabulary ?— No, with the exception of the 
crowd. , . • ,. 

8832. Did you see the police or constabulary dis- 
persing the crowd ? — I did not. I had no difficulty 
in getting into the church. They cleared the way 
when they saw me come forward. 

8833. At about nine o’clock you left Dr. Drews 
church? — Yes. 

8834. Was there any disturbance while you were 
in the church? — Nothing that I heard. I heard a 
rumour that there was a cheer, but I paid no atten- 
tion to it. 

8835. When you came out were there many per- 
sons in the streets ? — A great many. 

883(5. As many as when you went in? — I cannot say. 

8837. Did you return to your house from the 
church the same route that you went ? — I did. 

S833. On your way to your own house was any 
insult offered to you, or did you hear any disturbance ? 

— None, sir, whatever. 

8839. Did you see the green branch, or cabbage ? 

— I did not. ... 

8840. Did your men leave their decorations with 
you in the same way that they had done in the morn- 
ing ?_i think they did. They did not remain for 
refreshments, but separated to their houses as quick 
as they could go. 

8841. Were you out again that evening? — I was, 
half an hour afterwards, to see whether all were dis- 
persed, and all was quiet. 

8842. Was there any crowd in Durham-street when 



was mere any ciuwu m 

you came to it? — None, with the exception of parties 
walking backward and forward. 

8843. Where else did you go 1—1 returned home 
again. I went out into. Durham-street to see that all 
was quiet, and returned back. All was quiet then, 
so far as I saw. 

8844. Did you leave your house again that night? 
— No; I did not. 

8845. You heard no disturbance that excited your 
attention that evening? — None at all. 

8846. How long have you resided in your present 
place?— Two years. 

8847. How long are you residing in Belfast? — 
Twenty years. 

8848. You have seen many celebrations of the 12th 
of July ?— I have seen many. 

8849. Can you say whether last July passed off 
more quietly than that anniversary does in general ? — 
The 1 2th of July passed off more quietly than I have 
seen it for a number of years, and I hoped that no 
disturbance would have taken place. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pea. 

8850. How many men are there in your lodge? — 
Ninety. 

8851. How many lodges are there m Belfast?—! 
think twenty-eight or thirty. 

8852. How many of the ninety have arms?— 

They have all the arms that nature gave them, two 
arms and hands; not one of them has any other 
arms. . 

8853. They have no guns in their private houses ?— 
No. 

8854. No pistols ? — No. 

8855. Did you hear whether they have blunder- 
busses ?- — No. 
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September 8856. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Have any of 
26^1857. the thirty lodges arms ? — I can not say as to the thirty 
Thomaa lodges ; but they have none that I know of. I do not 
Ward. know of any man in my own lodge that has fire- 
arms. 

8857. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie. — Not even in 
your own houses ? — No. 

8858. Mr. Commissioner Lynch ? — In July? — I 
never knew them to have arms. 

8859. Mr. Rea. — Have you got any of the municipal 
police in your lodge ? — N o. 

8860. Do you know of any belonging to other 
lodges ? — I cannot say who belongs to other lodges. 

8861. What business do you follow? — I am a 
foreman flax-dresser, in Messrs. Hull and Brothers’ 
mill. 

8862. I believe that one of these gentlemen is 
an Orangeman ? — I cannot say that. 

. 8863. Will you deny that some of the Orange 
lodges have secret signs and passwords ?— I do not 
know that they have. 

8864. Do you not believe that they have? — I 
believe, so far as my experience goes among the 
lodges, they have none in the lodges in Belfast. I 
have been among them very frequently. 

8865. Do you not know that many of the lodges in 
the country districts have them? — I know nothing 
about the country districts. 

8866. Tell me, do you believe they have? — That is 
a thing I cannot tell. If they have, they violated the 
rules. 

' 8867. Now, if you have no secret signs and pass- 
words, how could you know each other in a crowd, 
when it was determined to beat a Catholic ? — That I 
cannot tell. 

8868. Suppose a number of Orangemen had to 
fight in a fair, how would they know each other? — I 
cannot tell. 

8869. Do you not happen to know that a great deal 
of bad feeling is created between Protestants and 
Catholics in consequence of the Orange society ? — I 
think the Catholics, are always the promoters of 
every disturbance, and that they are against the Pro- 
testants of every denomination. 

8870. And you are labouring under that delusion? 
— I am. 

887 1 . Mr. Wrixon is not a Presbyterian? — He is not. 

8872. Is his Church a Presbyterian one? — No; 
but I do not consider it wrong to go to church. 

8873. Who is your minister? — The Bev. Hugh 
Hanna, of Berry-street. 

8874. You have not a spite against prelacy as well 
as Popery ? — I have no spite against either of them. 
I heard the Bev. Mr. Hanna on the 6th of September, 
when he preached in the open air. I heard, on the 
previous day, that he intended to preach. 

8875. From whom did you hear it? — I heard it 
from Mr. Hanna in the pulpit, and I met him in the 
Corn Exchange. 

8876. Did you hear that the Orange lodges were to 
prepare for an engagement at the preaching ?— I did 
not. 

8877. Do you know that preparation was made by 
the Orangemen for a physical or spiritual “ engage- 
ment” on that day ? — Certainly, a spiritual one. 

8878. Did you see any other members of your lodge 
there ? — I did not. 

8879. Did you see any Orangemen there ? — Many 
that I knew were members of the society. 

8380. Do you not believe that the majority of the 
Orangemen of Belfast were assembled -to hear Mr. 
Hanna preach ? — I believe no such thing. 

8881 . Tell me how many there were altogether ?— 
I cannot say. 

88S2. Were there 10,000? — I cannot say. 

8883. Were there more than 400 or 500? — I cannot 
say. 

8884. Were there Boman Catholics among them ? 
— I cannot say how many Boman Catholics were 
among them, and how many Protestants. 



8885. What do you do in the lodge? — We do the September 

business of the lodge. 2 6 < 185 7 - 

8886. Is not the business in the Orange lodges Thomas 
confined, to drinking whisky and talking about the Ward, 
iniquities of Popery ? — I am not bound to answer 

you. 

8887. What is the use of the system, except . to 
drink whisky, talk about Popery, and give Mr. Purcell 
a job in the long vacation ? — It is of great use, for the 
purpose of combining Protestants together to main- 
tain the principles of the Beformation. It does not 
murder landlords. 

8888. But it helps to keep up the landlords’ rents ? 

— We have nothing to do with the landlords’ rents. 

W r e do not assemble to do any injury to any man. 

There are plenty of Catholics, respectable men, 
working with me. 

8889. You heal'd that sermon of Dr. Drew’s? — 

Yes. 

8890. W’as it not well calculated to make the 
Orangemen fight ? — It was not. 

8891. Did he not tell you a number of stories 
about the Papists ? — I did not consider them 
stories. 

8892. Now, did he not arouse your indignant feelings 
by reminding you “ Of old times, lords of high 
degree, with their own hands, strained on the rack 
the delicate limbs of Protestant women ; prelates 
dabbled in the gore of helpless victims, and the cells 
of the Pope’s prisons were paved with the calcined 
bones of men, and cemented with gore and human 
hair.” Now, did not your hair stand on your head 
when you heard that ? — Not like yours. 

8893. When a great number of Orangemen, with . 
as smooth hair as yours, heard that sermon, did them 
hair not stand erect like mine ? — No, it did not. 

Mr. Purcell objected to a portion of the sermon 
being read. 

8894. Mr. Rea. — Did you not hear language similar 
to that. 

Mr. Purcell objected, and the Commissioners decided 
that the question should not be put. 

8895. Mr. Rea. — You heard the sermon preached? 

—Yes. 

8896. Were there not a number of men there who 
were ordinary mill-workers ? — No doubt there were. 

8897. There were a number of apprentices to 
trades there ? — There might be. 

8898. And a number of ordinary labourers ? — There 
might. 

8899. Do not you think that sermon was calcu- 
lated to excite the Orangemen against their fellow- 
countrymen ? — I do not think it was ; and I know 
no one that uses more inflammatory language than 
yourself. 

8900. Do not you think I am doing good service 
to Ireland in trying to put do'wn that system ? — I do 
not think you are ; and I think the Orangemen have 
no confidence in you. 

8901. Have. I not often defended them, and beat 
the Crown Solicitor, and got them off? — They are 
very poor Orangemen that would employ you. 

8902. Are there not very good Orangemen at Moira 
and Downpatrick? — I suppose there are very good 
men there. 

8903. Do you think I have been doing good sendee 
in showing that the election of forty-one was carried by 
fraud and perjury ? — I do not know. 

8904. Have you not heard that the election of forty- 
one was carried by perjury ? 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Mr. Bea, we have 
nothing to do with that. 

8905. Can you give me an idea of the number of 
the municipal police connected with the Orange 
Society ?— I know nothing about it, 

8906. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie. — You said there 
were thirty Orange lodges in Belfast ? — About that. 

8907. How many members are there in each? — They 
average about forty. Ninety is an unusual number. 

My lodge is the largest lodge in Belfast. 

2 B 2 
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September Captain George Shepherd Dyer, r.n., examined by Mr. 

2 fi, 1857. Purcell. 

Captain 8908. You are a post captain in the navy ? — Yes. 

ShcTicrd 8909. W hat countryman are you ? — An Englishman. 

DyTr.R.M 8910. How long’ are you in Belfast? — Since 
February, 1 856. 

8911. Did you see the occurrences of September ? 
—I did. 

8919 Where do you reside? — At Ballinafeigh. 
On Sunday the 6th of September, I walked into town 
from Ballinafeigh to Ballymacarrett to go to church. 
When I first came here, divine service was to be held 
in the morning and afternoon. When I got to Bally- 
macarrctt I found that divine service was to be held in 
the evening, and not in the afternoon. This was 
between three and four o’clock. I heard tremendous 
roaring from the other side, and also a vast number 
of guns being fired. Finding that there was no 
divine service in the church there, I walked from that, 
in order to come to St. George's church, where there 
was divine service in the afternoon. 

8913. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — That is Mr. 
MTlwaine’s church? — Yes; as I passed over to the 
Quay-bridge I perceived a vast crowd at the Custom 
House. After passing the Quay-bridge, and before 
the opening at Victoria-street, I heard immense cheer- 
ing. and as I opened out to the street I saw a vast 
quantity of stones flying up in the rear, and hundreds 
of people running from the Custom House up towards 
the end of High-street. I walked to where Victoria- 
street adjoins High-street. I heard moaning, and groan- 
ing, and fearful noises, and I saw stones throwing, upon 
which, instead of going to church I about ship and 
turned round and retired. At that moment I perceived 
about fifty of the constabulary, headed by Mr. Bindon, 
coming by Corporation-street. They charged the mob 
and drove the most of them away — the greater portion 
of the mob — into Victoria-street. I never witnessed 
such a scene in all my life. A funeral party was 



passing ; and with it was Dr. Drew, wearing a scarf : September- 
when the women gathered round him, and hooted, and 2< ’ ’ 18l " ~ 
shouted, and clapped their hands, saying, “ That for captain 
the doctor.” “ That for Drew.” sStra 

8914. Was the scarf that Dr. Drew had on the usual Dy( .‘ r , K !4 
white scarf? — It was. 

8915. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — How long have 
you been in Belfast ?— Since February, 1850. I have 
resided in Belfast, with the exception of three months, 
from April to July, that I resided in the country. 

8916. Mr. Purcell. — Are you a member of the 
Belfast Parochial Mission ?— Iam one of the committee. 

[The Minutes of the Committee of the Belfast 
Parochial Mission were handed in.] 

8917. Mr. Purcell.— Do you recollect the late Rev. 
Theobald Matthew preaching to a large meeting ? — 

Yes. 

8918. Were there many Protestants hearing liim ? 

—No. 

8919. Was there any rioting? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fallciner. 

8920. Do you know the Roman Catholic chapel in 
Donegall-street ? — Yes. 

8921. Have you seen a mitre and cross-keys on it? 

—Yes. , 

8922. Have you ever known any Protestants feeling 
insulted or offended by it? — Never. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorlce. 

8923. How many of the members of the committee 
are members of the Town Council? — I know nothing 
of the Town Council. I have nothing to say to that. 

I tell the Commissioners that I positively do not 
know the politics of a single individual in Belfast, 
except, perhaps, Mr. Ferguson, from the fact of his 
having been a candidate at the last election. W ith that 
exception I do not know the politics of any man. 

8924. Do you know any member of the Police 
Committee ? — I do not. 



THIRTEENTH DAY. 

Monday, September 28th. s 'T<™’S 



- — The Commissioners sat at eleven o'clock. 

Captain 8925. Captain Dyer. — I wish to explain what I said 
Ceorgc on Saturday. I do not know what impression I may 
have made on the Commissioners’ minds as to the 
ycr ’ ' Town Council, as if I threw them overboard. I 
meant to say that I know nothing about them. I 
wish also to say, that whoever the gentlemen may 
be who appoint the police, that, having lived at 
Donegall-pass, in 1853, I am deeply indebted to 
those gentlemen. For if I had not witnessed that 
scene on the 6th of September, and seen a few 
windows broken in Dr. Morgan’s meeting-house and 
Mr. Ilea’s house, I would say that Belfast is a pattern 
of order, regularity, and cleanliness; and, in fact, 
I say it is a model town. The Commissioners will 
bear in mind that I was absent in July. The only 
outrage I saw was on the 6tli of September. 

8926. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Have you been 
here many Julys ? — I have been here the former July. 
I went into the country for three months in the year, 
but I was in Belfast every day. 

8927. Do you know the Sandy-row and Pound dis- 
tricts? — I know the Sandy-row and the Pound districts. 

8928. Were you ever in them in July ?— Never. By 
no possibility could Dr. Drew be responsible for the 
riots which occurred in connexion with the open-air 
preachings, because he had withdrawn from tire paro- 
chial committee on the 26th of January ; and his 
curate, Mr. Dawson, sent in a letter resigning his 
connexion with the committee : inasmuch as Dr. 
Drew had withdrawn, he stated that he, therefore, 
felt it incumbent on him to withdraw. 

8929. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Do you know 



that, subsequent to January, Dr. Drew did not attend Cap(ain 
the meetings of the committee ? — Most assuredly. George 
Dr. Drew was never at its meetings after the 26th giopiicr| 
of December. The clergymen of the parochial com- } ’ 
mittee said that the ministers of other denominations 
were preaching in the open air, and even laymen 
were preaching, and it was thrown in their laces, 

“You, the ministers of the State Church, you are the 
lazy drones.” 

James Bell examined by Mr. Purcell. James Beil. 

8930. Are you now in the Antrim Rifles ? — Yes. 

893 1 . Where did you reside in July ? — In Durharn- 
street, Belfast. 

8932. Are you an Orangeman ? — I am not. 

8933. Do you recollect the 1 2th of July ? — I do. I 
recollect Loughran coming to me on the 1 2th J uly, 
at four o’clock; he came driving on a car down Sandy - 
rowfromthe Salt-water Bridge, towards Barrack-street. 

8934. Had you known him before?— No. I had 
never seen him. 

8935. What took place? — He jumped off the car, 
and came forward and said, “ Will you get me an 
orange lily,, and I will give you half-a-crown.” I said 
I would. 

8936. Did you get him the orange lily? — I did. 

8937. Did he give you the half-a-crown for it? — He 
did. He then asked me to go to Barrack-street to 
have a treat. I said that I would not go that way ; 
but that if Loughran went into M‘ Gall’s shop adjoining, 

I would take the treat. M‘ Call’s is the second door 
from where I got the lily in Durlaam-street, in the 
Sandy-row district 
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SeptenScr 8938. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — ' Where did you 
28 , 1887. get it ? — I got the lily in a house in Durham-street. 

— f ,, Loughran was not drunk at the time ; he had got a 
J “ mcs e ' little drink, but was quite capable ; he knew perfectly 
well what he was about. 

8939. Was that after he gave the half-crown for 
the lily ? — Yes. In M‘ Call’s he asked for a pipe, and 
a boy offered him a new one. He said that he would 
not have that— that he must have an old one. I then 
pulled out my pipe, and Loughran said he would toss 
me head or harp whether he would give me a shilling 
or nothing for the pipe. I said, “ If you want the pipe, 
here it is for you ” Before this he had said that his 
name was Loughran, that he was a Homan Catholic, 
that it was only a flower, and that he would wear an 
orange lily on one side of his hat, and a shamrock on 
the other. My answer to that was, “ We did not ask 
you what was your religion ; we do not care for a man’s 
religion, hut for his principle.” 

8940. He offered to toss you for a shilling? — Yes. 

8941. What was the pipe worth? — The pipe was 
not worth a farthing. 

S942. And he gave you the shilling for it? — He 
did. 

8943. Mr. Purcell . — Did he say any thing else ? — 
He said if I went with him, he would give me a coat. 

1 asked him what way he wanted to go, and Loughran 
said, “ Down Barrack-street.” I then replied that if I 
were to get an entire suit of clothes, I would not go 
go down Barrack-street 

S944. Did he take any drink in M ‘Call’s? — The two 
of us drank each in M‘Call's a small bottle of porter. 

8945. How long did you stay ? — Just while we were 
drinking the porter. 

S91G. How many tumblers ? — One each; a tumbler 
for him, and one for me. 

8947. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did he say what 
he wanted ? — For to give me a coat. I said if he 
would go the road he came, I would go with him. 

8948. Mr. Purcell . — You got the 3s. 6 d. ? — Yes ; 
half a-crown for the lily, and a shilling for the pipe. 

8949. When you refused to go, what did he say ? — 
He left, and got on a car, and drove down towards 
Barrack-street 

8950. Did you see him arrested ?— I did not. I 
went no further with him. 

8951. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you see him 
go away ? — Yes. 

895-2. Did you see a crowd ? — I did. 

8953. Did you see him drive towards it? — He drove 
direct down towards the crowd. 

895 4. Mr. Purcell . — When he came out, was there 
a crowd at the corner of Durham-street ? — No. 

8955. Did you see any disturbance that evening? 
— I did not. • 

8950. You did not see Loughran after he drove 
away ? — I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

8957. Y'ou say you are notan Orangeman? — No. 

8958. Nor never was ? — Nor never was. 

8959. But you like the cause?— I do, of course. 
8900. Are you not as good as an Orangeman on the 

12th of July? — Well, I suppose I am. 

S901. Were you ever in a lodge? — Never. 

. 8902. Do you know where they meet? — I do not. 
8963. Did you live in Sandy-row? — I did. 

8904. In what street? — In Durham-street. 

8965. What place of worship do you go to ? — I go 
to meeting. 

89G0. What meeting-house ? — Dr. Morgan’s. 

8907. When were you there last ? — When I had 
clothing worth going with, I went occasionally. 

8908. How long is it since you were there ? — About 
a month since, last Sunday four weeks. 

8969. Was it Dr. Morgan preached? — Yes. 

897 C. When were you there before ?— I cannot say. 
897 1 . How often did you cry, “ To hell with the 
Pope”? — Never. That is not my principle. I have 
nothing to say to the Pope. 



8972. Your principle is to get half-a-crown for a lily 

from a drunken man? — He was not drunk; he was ' — ” ’ 
Sober. James Bell. 

8973. What was the value of it? — I do not know; 
but I would give you another at the same price, or 
any other man. 

8974. Mr Commissioner Lynch. — He said he would 
wear the orange lily on one side of his hat, and a 
shamrock on the other ? — He did. 

8975. Was that offensive ? — Not a bit. He did not 
appear to be a poor boy; he appeared to be a gentle- 
man. 

8976. Mr. O’Rorke. — He got you porter? — Yes. 

8977. Who else did he treat ? — None but him and 
me ; he bought no porter hut for him and me. 

8978. Do you know that Loughran is ill of fever ? — 

I do not know. 

8979. Do you know the name of the car-driver? — 

No. 

8980. What post have you in tire Antrim Rifles? — 

I am only a private as yet, but good conduct may get 
me a better post. 

8981. Are you a tradesman ? — I am, a weaver. 

8982. Do you know Mr. Hanna ? — I do. 

8983. Did you see him on the 5th of September?- — 

No, I did not. 

8984. Did you hear that he was to preach on the 
6th ? — I did not. 

8985. Were you at his preaching on that day ? — I 
was not. 

8986. Where do you live ? — When I am at home, 

I live in Sandy-row. 

8987. Were you ever in a court before? — I was, 
listening to you and the like of you reading me up. 

8988. Where? — Here. 

8989. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — When ? — I was 
in court, listening to him examining witnesses the 
same as me. 

8990. Mr. O'Rorke. — Were you ever in a court- 
house hut this? — Never, but listening to a trial. I 
never was charged with any thing, except once or 
twice for taking a drop of whisky. I was fined the 
first time, the next time I got off. 

8991. How long ago is that? — It is a long time 
ago — four or five years ago. 

8992. Do you know Mr. Forbes? — No. 

8993. Were you ever in gaol? — Never. 

8994. Do you know the name of the bugler of the 
Antrim militia? — I do not. 

8995. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you know 
the name of the trumpeter? — I have seen several. 

8990. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Are there more 
than one? — There are. 

8997. How many ? — I cannot say. 

8998. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did one of them 
ever live in Sandy-row ?— I do not know. 

8999. Mr. O'Rorke. — Did you ever hear shots, or a 
drum played there? — I did not. 

9000. Did you ever see an orange arch there ? — I. did. 

9001. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — You did not hear 
shots fired from Sandy-row during that week? — I 
heard shots fired at the’ hack of Cullintree-road ; but 
none in the direction I lived. 

9002. In the Sandy-row district, Durham street? — 

Yes ; I heal'd shots there. 

9003. How old was Loughran? — He was a young 
man, about twenty-six or twenty-eight.! 

9004. He is more than twenty? — Yes, he is. 

John Allen examined by Mr. M'Lcan. John Allen. 

9005. Where did you live in July ?— -In Nile-street. 

9006. Whereabouts ? — At the head of Scotch-street, 
off the Pound. I left that street on the 17th of 
September. 

9007. When you were there in July, did you see 
the rioting? — I saw a great deal, though I was never 
out of my own house. On the 12th of July, I was 
coming from Dr. Cooke's church. As I passed Dr. 

Drew’s church I saw a very great crowd, but I did not 
know wbat it was. I came up the street. There is 
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September a large green before my door, and when I was coming 
28 , 1857. - u p ) j me t a hundred people or so, perhaps more, 
johnAUen. coming down cheering. Says I to my own wife, what 
is this about, and I was told they were coming out of 
a house that was broken at the back of mine. 

9008. What was the crowd doing? — Cheering. 

9009. From what dh'eetion did they come ? — From 
opposite the corner of Nile-street. 

9010. Is that in the Pound direction ? — It is. 

90 J 1. Did you see them doing any thing? — I did 
not see them doing any thing. I saw people in the 
locality on that particular night. I saw a woman 
cany in g stones; but what she was going to do with 
them, I do not know. 

9012. Where was she carrying them to ? — Towards 
Durham-street — at the foot of Scotch-street and Mas- 
sereene-street. 

9013. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Where did you 
see the woman carrying stones from ? — The founda- 
tion of houses was being laid, and the clay or soil was 
put out, heaped opposite my door, and I saw the 
woman take up stones, put them in her apron, and 
carry them away. 

9014. Did you get any of them ? — I did while I 
lived in No. 4 1 ; that was within two houses of the end 
of the street. 

9015. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you see any 
thing else on the 1 2th ? — No ; I cannot say that I did. 
I heard a great deal of shouting. 

9016. During the July riots? — Yes; they came to 
my door and ordered me to let them into the house, 
till the soldiers would pass. 

9017. During the July riots, you saw no more 
than what you have stated? — No. 

9018. Did that take place every night? — Yes. 

9019. During the September riots, did you see any 
thing? — Something similar. 

9020. Did you leave in September? — I did. 

9021. Was any thing done that occasioned you to 
leave your house in September? — I was told that if I 
did not leave the house, it would be wrecked. 

9022. Was there ariy other house wrecked that 
night ? — There was. 

9023. When was that told to you? — I think on the 
1 0th or 1 1 th of this month. 

9024. Mr. M‘Lean. — Did you see the mob do any 
thing that night? — I did not. 

9025. Did you sit up that night? — I sat up a great 
part of it. I did not hear any tiling that night; but 
the night before I was sitting up, and the back window 
of the room is at the rear of Derby-street, and Masse- 
reene-street, and Scotch-street. A lot of people came 
up and stopped at the rear of the house — forty or fifty 
of them. There is a wall at the back of the yard. 
The people stood there and broke a great many brick- 
bats. They heard a noise, and some of them said, 
“ Here are the dragoons.” Then you could not have 
heard a whisper for a short time; and somebody said, 
“ Take your time, boys; and do not go till you get the 
word of command, and then go in and do your work.” 

9026. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — That was the 
night before the 10th? — I think it must have been 
either the 9th or the 10th. I cannot exactly say 
■which, but it was in or about that time. 

9027. Was it before you got the warning to leave ? 
— Yes. 

9028. Mr. M'Lean. — In consequence of that dis- 
turbance did you leave ? — Yes. 

9029. What is your employment? — I am porter to 
Messrs. Davidson and Torrens. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

9030. Where did you come from ? — I was bom in 
Carmoney. I never saw such rioting before. 

9031. That is a Protestant district? — Yes ; it goes 
under that name. 

9032. Are you an Orangeman? — No; I am not, 
and never was. 

9033. Are there any Orange lodges in Carmoney? 
— I do not know of any there. 



9034. Will you not say, like an honest man, that September 
you believe the Orangemen to be the cause of it all ? — 28 ‘ 1857 - 
I will not say any such thing. I do not know any johnAUes. 
thing about that. 

9035. Can you give no reasons for the musical state 
of the town on the 12th? — I cannot say. 

9036. What is your employment at Messrs. David- 
son and Torrens ? — I am messenger— any thing that 
I am required to do, I do. 

9037. Is Mr. Davidson a member of Parliament? 

—He is. 

9038. How did you happen to be brought up here? — 

Because I lived there, and I went to Mr. M'Lean and 
told him I had to leave. 

9039. Were the two mobs equally strong ? — I 
cannot say; I was never out of my own house on 
the 12th. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

9040. When you were going past Dr. Drew’s on 
that evening, was there any disturbance in Sandy-row? 

— I cannot say that there was any disturbance ; but 
there was a dreadful number of people about Dr. 

Drew’s church. 

9041. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Where was the 
house that you saw the windows broken in ? — It was 
fair opposite the back window of the house I lived in. 

9042. What street was it in ? — I do not think there 
is any name to that street. 

9043. Did you see that after you went home? — I did. 

9044. About what hour did you go past Dr. Drew's 

church ? — It was wearing up to nine o’clock. The 
congregation, I think, had not come out, for I saw the 
lights. ' , 

9045. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Whose house 
was it that was broken ? — I do not know the name of 
the man. I think he was a Protestant. The party I 
met I know to be of the opposite opinion. A great 
party of them lived in that street. 

9046. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Are there many 
Protestants living in your street? — When I left, to 
my knowledge, there was not one; but on the 12 th of 
July, I believe, there were two families. 

9047. You cannot tell the name of the street ? — I 
never saw a name on it. 

9048. It was opposite your back window? — Just 
opposite. 

9049. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you go down 
Albert-street on the 12th? — I do not think I did. I 
did not see an orange arch. I used to go through 
Millfield. From Nile-street I went into Erne-street, 
then to Cullintree-road, then through Pound-street, 
Barrack-street. Sometimes I went through Albert- 
street, in the middle of the day and I have seen orange 
lilies in the windows there. 

9050. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you live in 
that district long? — Twelve months in June last. 

9051. Then you were there during the former 
July ? — Yes ; but I never, to my recollection, saw as 
quiet a one. It was as quiet as in other places. 

9052. Were you in Belfast in July, 1855 ? — I was. 

9053. Was there any rioting then? — I cannot say 
there was, but I was not living in that locality. 

9054. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — The night before 
you got the warning, and heard the crowd say, “ Here 
are the dragoons,” did the dragoons come ? — I did 
not hear them, but it seemed as if they were coming 
up the road by the Institution-buildings. 

9055. Had you an opportunity of seeing what the 
mob did? — They stood still, and did not move. The 
first noise I heard was the crash of glass in Derby-street. 

Ellen Magennis examined by Mr. Purcell. Ellen 

9056. You live in the Orange hall in College-street ? Maec S ' 
— Yes. 

9057. Are you the housekeeper of it? — Yes. 

9058. That is where the Orange lodges of Belfast 
meet ? — Yes. 

9059. Did all of them meet there? — Yes ; I think 
all that are in Belfast meet there. 

9060. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Have they any 
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September other place of meeting beside that?— A great many 
28 , 1857. lodges sit in Garrick-hill. 

— 9061. Have they any other place? — I do not know. 

Magennis. 9062. Mr. Purcell. — But a great many meet at the 
Orange hall? — A great many. 

9063. Over twenty ?— Well, I suppose there is. 

9064. Do you recollect Sunday, the 12th of July ? — 
Yes I do, perfectly well. 

9065. Were you at home all that day ? — I was not 
out from morning until night. ■ 

9066. Is the entire house in your charge ? — It is. 

9067. Did any lodge assemble there on that Sun- 
day? — No, sir, not one. 

9068. Could it have assembled there without your 
knowledge ? — It could not. No person could get in 
without my opening the door, for I was in all day. 

9069. Did any number- of persons meet there? — No, 
sir, not one, but my sister and my brother, that I 
had with me for tea. 

9070. Was there a meeting of any Orange lodge 
the day before ? — No, none on Saturday. 

8071. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — What was the 
last meeting before the 12th? — I think it was on 
Friday. 

9072. Was it a lodge meeting? — Every number 
has its own night for sitting. 

9073. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did any one 
lod"e sit on Friday ? — I cannot exactly say whether 
more than one number met that night. 

9074. Do you know whether any lodge assembled 
that night ? — I do not remember. 

9075. Did the lodge meet in unusual numbers, or 
in greater numbers than on previous twelfths ot July ? 
—No, sir, they did not. 

9076. Is this a copy of the rules? — Yes, of the rules 
of the house. 

[The rules were handed in.] 

9077. Is it a rule that they do not sit after twelve 
o'clock ? — Yes, sir, they are very seldom in the house 
after half-past eleven. 

9078. 'Are the 3rd and 4th rales strictly observed ? 
— Yes. 

9079. If any person is disorderly in the hall is he 
fined ? — Yes. 

9080. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Have you any- 
thing to do with the fining? — Nothing. 

9081. Do you attend the meetings ? — No ; I have 
no interference with the lodge rooms. 

9082. Mr. Purcell. — Have you ever heard any dis- 
orderly noise there ? — No. 

90S3. Is there any meeting on Saturday night? — 
No ; the bakers used to sit on Saturday night, but 
they sit now on the second Wednesday of the month, 
so that there is no meeting there on Saturday or 
Sunday. 

9084. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Is there a par- 
ticular lodge of that trade ?-. — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

9085. Who pays you? — I get no payment, my hus- 
band gets it. I do not know how he is paid. 

9086. Is your husband an Orangeman? — No, sir; 
I do not think he is. I never asked him the ques- 
tion. 

9087. How long are you married? — Nine years 
past. 

9088. You never asked your husband whether he 
is an Orangemen ? — No, sir ; it was none of my busi- 
ness. That did not lie in my way. 

9089. When you got the situation of caretaker had 
you not the curiosity to ask ? — I did not. 

9090. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Do you mean 
seriously to say that you do not know whether your 
husband is an Orangeman ? — I do ; I do hot know. 

9091. Mr. O'Rorke. — Do you and your husband not 
occupy the same apartment? — We certainly do, but 
he opens and closes the door. 

9092. Is he the tyler ? — Yes. 

. 9093. What is your husband’s name? — James Ma- 
gennis. 



9094. What is his duty as tyler? — I do not know. September 

I know he opens and closes the door. 3| 18a 7 ' 

9095. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — How do you Ellen 
know that he is tyler?— I know that some person Magennis. 
must open the door. He has charge of tire hall. 

9096. Whom does he let in? — Ido not know that. 

9097. Is he here? — No, he is not 

9098. Is he in Belfast? — Yes, he is in business. 

He is a flax and yarn dresser. 

9099. What is the name of the gentleman he works 
with ? — Mr. M'Cance, Calendar-street. 

9100. Did you see your husband this morning? — I 
did. 

9101. Did he know that you were coming up here ? 

— He did, perfectly well. 

9102. Did you ever open the door? — I did not. 

9103. Did you ever open the outer door for them ? 

— Many a time. 

9104. Did you let the people in ? — Yes. 

9105. How did you know who to let in ? — I knew 
them coming there. That is just the reason. 

9106. Did you not know the members ? — I cannot 
say that I did. 

9107. Did you let in people that you did not know? 

— Yes ; I thought they had business in the house or 
they would not come there. 

9108. They did not tell you any tiling coming in ? 

— No, sir, they did not. 

9109. Did they give any sign?— No. Those are 
questions that are not women’s business. 

9110. How did you know whom to let in? — I 
thought they must have business or they would not 
come in. 

9111. Had they anything with them toAntitle them 
to be let in ? — Nothing whatever. 

9112. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Had you any way 
of distinguishing the persons that came in, so as to 
know who was a proper person to let in ? — The way 
was, that I thought they would not come there if they 
had not business. 

9113. Would you let in any body that came ? — I do 
not know whether I would or not. 

9114. Did you ever stand in the place of your 
husband? — No, sir, I opened the outer door. I am 
not at the lodge room doors at all. 

9115. Mr. O'Rorke. — Is there any hell at the stabs ? 

— There is. 

9116. Does any of the lodge room doors open into 
the hall? — Some do, and others do not. 

9117. Is there any lodge room that opens into the 
hall ? — There is, one on each side. 

9118. Is there any man standing outside ? — Only 
my husband. 

9119. Do you mean to state that when the lodges 
are meeting there is no person standing at the door ? 

—No. 

9120. Has the person at the door a sword, or any 
emblem ? — No. 

9121. Has he a scarf? — No. 

9122. How many lodges are there in Belfast ? — I 
do not know. 

9123. How often have they meetings? — I cannot 
say. 

9124. Is there a meeting every night?— Since I 
can recollect there is, except Saturday and Sunday. 

9 1 25. Is there more than one meeting every night? — 
Sometimes. 

9126. How many lodges meet ? — I cannot say. As 
near as I can recollect, five or six. 

9127. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Are all the rooms 
used for lodges ?— Only the lodge rooms. 

9128. What have you to do with the rooms ? — We 
have to sweep them. 

9129. What is in the rooms ?— Tables and forms. 

9130. What else? — Nothing, unless the chests. 

9131. Were you in any of the lodges?— No. 

9132. Did you never take a peep in ? — That is not 
my place. 

9133. On the 10th of July how many lodges met? 

— I do not know. 
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September 9134. On the 1 1th of July, how many ? — I cannot 
28^1857. sa y_ 

Ellen 9135. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did any one 

Magennia. mee t on the 11th? — No, sir. 

9136. How many lodges on the 18th? — I cannot 
say. 

9137. How many on the 9th? — I cannot say. 

9 1 38. But there were none on the 1 1 th or 12th ? — • 

I said there was none. 

9 1 39. Do you state positively that none met on the 

I I th ? — Yes. 

9 1 40. How many lodges met on the 1 Oth ? — I have 
answered that. I. do not know ; I cannot tell. 

9141. Did any lodges meet on the 1 3th ? — I cannot 
say, for I do not remember. 

9142. Were you at home on the 12tli? — I was. 

9143. Were you at home on the 1 1th ? — I was. 

9144. How many lodges met on the 14 th ? — I 
cannot say. They met during the whole week to the 
latter end of it. 

9145. Was there any music in the hall ? — No ; none 
whatever. 

9140. Was there any singing? — There might be 
singing, hut I do not count that music. 

8147. Was there any drinking in the hall? — I do not 
know. 

9148 Mr. Commissioner Smythe , — Did you ever find 
any glasses after any of the meetings ? — No, I never 
did. 

9149. How many glasses had you in the house ? — 

I do not know whether there are any or not. I have 
some tumblers of my own. That is all that is in the 
house. 

9 1 50. You do not know how many tumblers you 
have ? — I cannot say whether there are half a dozen, 
or a dozen, or two — I cannot tell. 

9151. Is there a cellar in the house ?— No, sir. 

9152. Is there any locked-up place in the house ? 
— No, sir, except mine; of course I have some of my 

9 1 53. Do you keep any whisky in the house ? — No, 
sir. 

9151. Nor porter, nor ale? No, nothing of the 
drink kind. 

9155. I should like to know about the number of 
the tumblers ? — I cannot say. 

9150. Have you one ? — Oh, yes, I have one. 

9157. Have you two ? — I do not know. 

9158. At what time do you go to bed ? — Sometimes 
early, sometimes late, sometimes at 12 , sometimes 
before it. 

9159. But you do not go till the house is closed ? — 
Generally not. 

9 1 60. Are the lodge room doors left open ? — When? 

9161. When the members go away ?— Yes. 

9162. Is there any gas in the room ? — Yes. 

9 1 63. Who turns it off ? — My husband. 

9164. Were you ever in the room when he turned 
off the gas ? — No sir, never. 

9165. Does your husband go to bed at the same 
time that you do ? — He does. 

9106. Do you keep a servant ? — Yes. 

9167. What is her name ? — Hannah Miliiken. 

9 1 08. Is she with you still ?— .-She is. 

9169. Are you up early in the morning? — Some- 
times ; generally about eight. 

9170. Is the servant up before you ? — She is. 

9171. Who is it that washes up after the lodges 
meet, next morning ? — There is nothing to wash up. 

9172. No tumblers ? — No ; none. 

9173. What is kept in the chest? — I do not know. 
It is not my business. 

9174. Is there any glasses kept in it? — I do not 
know. I cannot say what they have. 

9175. But there is no drinking ever goes on ? — None 
that I know of. 

9176. Could it go on without your knowledge ? — I 
suppose it could. I told you I never was there to see 
what was going on. I suppose if they have drink, 
they put the tumblers past. 



9177. Where ? — Is there any lock-up place in the September 

room hut the chests ? — No, not a place. That was 2 3, 18o ‘- 
what I said before. Ellen 

9178. Did you ever listen to any of the songs? — I Magcnnis. 
cannot say I did. 

9179. Do you know of any that were composed by 
Dr. Drew ? — I do not know. 

Mr. Purcell objected to the question. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — You have no right to 
assume that any were composed by Dr. Drew. 

9 1 80. Mr. Purcell — Whatever refreshments they have 
are they supplied in the house ? — No. 

James M‘ Ritter ick examined by Mr. M'Lean. jnme 3 

9181. Is the list which you produced a correct list? MKittcnck 
— Yes. I took it from the police books. 

9182. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What is the list ? 

— It is a list of all the prisoners arrested from the 12 th 
to the 1 Oth of J uly ; and it states opposite to each name 
whether the individual was arrested by the constabu- 
lary, the local police, or the military. It is a correct 
return. [See Appendix, No. 15.] App.X 0 . 15 . 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorhe. 

9 1 83. How many were there ? — Fifty-two. 

9184. How many of them were arrested by your 
force ? — Thirty-six. 

9185. How many Protestants ? — I cannot tell how 
many were Protestants. 

9186. Were any of them Protestants ? — I cannot 
tell wliat they are. I have no means of knowing. 

9187. How many were taken by the military ? — 

Three. 

9 1 88. Where were they taken ? — About Albert-street. 

9189. Was Major Hood in charge of the military ? — 

— I think that is the officer’s name. 

9190. Is he still in town ? — He is. 

9191. Did you hear Major Hood or any of the offi- 
cers say that unless they got leave to make prisoners 
he would take the men home ? — I did not. 

William Button examined by Mr. Purcell. William 

9192. Where do you live ? — At 68, Stan ford- street. Burton ' 

9 1 93. What is your employment ? — I belong to the 
post-office. 

9194. Are you an Orangeman ? — No. 

9 1 95. Mr.Commissioner Lyne/t. — Whatageare you? 

— Nineteen. 

9196. Where is Stanford-street ? — Beside Trinity 
Church, at the foot of the street here. 

9197. Mr. Purcell — Do you recollect being out 
walking on the 12th of July? — Yes. 

9198. Who was with you ? — A young man-of the 
name.of Francis Holland. We walked into Durham- 
street. I was coming from the pos t-office and we 
were taking a walk. 

9199. Did any thing occur?— We were passing 
through Durliam-street togothroughTownsend-street, 
the direct way home. There were some stones thrown 
at us in Durham-street, and we thought it better to 
go down by Millfield than through Durham-street. 

It was at the corner of Townsend-street. 

9200. Was there a crowd when you were going 
home ? — Some stones were thrown at us in North 
Durham street. We went down by the distillery. I 
was not struck. 

920 1 . Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Are you able to 
state about the hour when this occurred ? — It was at 
nine or half-past nine. 

9202 Mr. Purcell . — Had you passed Dr. Drew's 
church,? — We were coming to Dr. Drew’s church 
at the time, and we did not wish to go through Towns- 
end-street, and we went round. A person came up 
and struck mo on the side of the head, and knocked 
me down. He struck me on the right side, below the 
eye, with his fist. 

9203. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What street were 
you in ? — In Barrack-street, below the distillery. 

9204. Is that Mr. Shaw’s distillery ? — Yes. " 

9205. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Was there a 
crowd assembled ? — There was not ; about five per- 
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■ sons followed us down. There was a crowd assem- 
bled at the end of Durham-street. 

9i>06. Mr. Purcell. — You were knocked down?— Yes, 
sir ; and I think. we would have been severely beaten 
only some of the crowd knew the young man that was 
along with me, and saved us. Ho shouted for to let 
ns alone — so we both got away. 

9207. At the time you were struck or before, had 
you or the young man who was in company with you 
said or done any thing whatever ?- — No, sir. We spoke 
to no person whatever from the time we left the crowd 
at the corner of College-square. 

9208. Mr. Commissioner Smythc. — Was there any 
provocation whatever given by you? — No, sir, not the 
slightest. 

9209. Mr. Commissioner Smythc. — Were there any 
shouts among the crowd? — No, sir. 

9210. Mr. Purcell. — Did those that assaulted you 
say anything ?— They did not. We were going on, 
and they, were following us, and a fellow walked out 
from the rest of the crowd and struck me. 

9211. He gave you no notice ? — No, he did not. 

9212. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did many follow 
y 0U ? — Five or six. They were walking along the side 
path. We were walking in the middle of the street. 
They walked out of the crowd after us. There was a 
crowd at the end of the bound-loaning. I think they 
came from the crowd. 

9213. Who was with you?— Francis Holland. 

9214. Did you get home then ? — We did. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’RorJce. 

9215. Are you a Protestant ? — Yes. 

9216. Is the other boy here with you ? — I am not sure. 

9217. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Are you in the 
employment of the Post-office ? — Yes ; I am a letter- 
carrier. 

9218. Are you known in the town ? — I think I am, 
but I never go in that direction. 

9219. Mr. O'Rorke . — Were you coming from the post- 
office ? — We were. I was taking a walk. I had been 
on duty that evening. My duty was over at a quarter 
past seven. We came up High-street andDonegall- 
place. We sat on the railings, at the Hall, and went 
round Donegall-square, on the side of the Methodist 
chapel. We did not go into it. We went along Linen- 
hall-street, on to Durham-street, and past the church, 

9220. Where were you going to ? — We were taking 
a walk. We were not going any place. 

9221. Where did you intend to go ? — Home. 

9222. You went down in view of Dr. Drew's 
church ? — Yes, in New Durham-street-. 

9223. Where did you enter the Sandy-row dis- 
trict ? — At the corner of College-square. We went 
into New Durham-street. We had to walk a great 
portion of Durham-street, till we came to Dr. Drew s 
church. 

9224. Mr. Commissioner Lynch, — There are two 
College-streets: which did you go through ?— We went 
through College-street, South, and walked through that 
portion of Durham-street, and went past Dr. Drew s 
church. 

9225. Did you see any crowd? — Yes; a crowd about 
the corner of Pound loaning. 

9226. Mr. O'Rorke.— Did you see any crowd towards 
the railway ? — No, no crowd at all. I saw a crowd in 
Durham-street, at the corner of the Pound-loaning— 
nothing but the people walking home from Christ 
Church. 

9227. Did you see any orange lilies?— I saw an 
orange lily in a house near. 

9228. Didyouhear any cheering? — No; allwasquiet, 

9229. What hour are you up in the morning?— 
Before six. 

9230. At what hour were you up on the morning of 
the 13th? — Before six. 

9231. What streets do you go through going to the 

Post-office?— Meeting-street, Unity-street, down Done- 

gall-place, and into High-street. 

9232. Did you hear any music? — No. 



9233. Did vou hear any shots fired ?— No. somber 

9234. Is Stanford-street near Sandy-row ?— It is a ' 

good distance from it. Townsend-street is between William 

9235. Did you hear music there? — No. 

9236. Did you see any procession ? — No. 

9237. Did you hear any shots fired? — No, not till 
the e venings of the 1 3 th and 14 th ; I heard them when 
I was at home. 

Francis Holland examined by Mr. Purcell Francis 

Holland. 

9238. Where do you reside ? - At 55, Ship-street. 

9239. Are you an Orangeman ? — No, I am not. 

9240. What employment arc you in ? — I am a let- 
ter-carrier in the Post-office. 

9241. Were you in company with the last witness 
on the 1 2tli of -July ? — I was. 

9242. Did you hear the evidence he has given? — Yes. 

92.43. Is it correct? — It is. 

9244. Were you assaulted ? — Yes. 

9245. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — At the same 
time ? — Yes. 

9246. It was not a separate transaction ? — We were 
separated at that' time, and I came down Castle-street, 
and there was a man followed me, and came down and 
struck me and knocked me down, and two or three 
tramped on the top of me. I came out of Barrack- 
street, down to Castle-street ; a man followed me, and 
knocked me down, and blackened my eye. 

9247. Aboutwliat hourwasit? — Abouthalf-pastnine. 

9248. How did you escape? — Some women said it 
was a shame for such a big fellow to begin on a young 
chap, and then I got off. 

9249. You ran ? — No ; I walked off. Burton was 
on duty down the shore, and when he had done, we 
took a walk. We mot the sexton that lives in. Sandy- 
row, and we went with him, and he took us up in that, 
direction. 

9250. When you were going home ? — We were. 

925 1 . Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Did you hear 
any thing said? — I heard two little girls say, “Here, 
is a Protestant.” 

9252. Where was that ?— In Barrack-street. 

9253. Before the stones were thrown ?— Yes. 

9254. Mr. Purcc'l.—Did the big fellow give yoir 
any notice of his intention ? — I was walking on, and. 
he was behind me, and he came behind me and- 
knocked me down. 

9255. Did he say any words?— None whatever. 

9256. Was drat shortly before you heard them say r 
“ Here is a Protestant”?- — About ten minutes before. 

9257. Had you or Burton said any thing? — No, we 
had not. I did not know what part of the town we 
were in. 

9258. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were the people 
coming out of the town at the time ? — They were.'- 

9259. Were any of them going in the same direc- 
tion ? — I cannot say ; I do not think they all went in 
the same direction ; I did not notice it. 

9200. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What is your 
regular beat ? — Bally macarret. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

9261. There were plenty of people passing up and 
down? — Yes ; the church was well filled. 

9262. What sized little girls were they? — Between 
fourteen and fifteen. 

9263. How many? — I think about three. 

9264. Where were they standing? — AboveBarrack- 
street. 

9265. Opposite what house? — I cannot tell ; I was 
not up there half-a-dozen times since I was in town. 

9266. How did you know Barrack-street? — I was 
told by William Burton that it was Barrack-street. 

9267. Did you hear any thing said by the two boys ? 

— No. 

9268. Did you hear any thing said by anybody else ? 

— Nothing, except by the girls, “ There is a Protest- 
tant;” I heard nobody else say any thing. 

9269. Before that?— No. 

2 C 
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September 9270. Did you that evening ? — No. 

28,1857. 9271. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — You mean, of 

Francis course, at that place ? — Yes. 

Holland. 9272. From Durham-street to Barrack-street you 
heard nothing said by any one ? — Nothing whatever. 

James James Spence examined by Mr. M‘Lean. 

Spence. 9273. D 0 y 0 u recollect the 12th of July? — I do. 

9274. Were you on duty? — I was, at Albert-street 
meeting-house. 

9275. That is Mr. Wilson’s ? — Yes. 

9276. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — -Whereabouts is 
that? — About the middle of Albert-street, off the 
Falls-road. 

9277. Mr. M'Lean . — Were you on duty at that place 
during the July riots? — I was. 

9278. Did anything happen on the 12th? — Nothing. 

9279. On the 13th? — Nothing. 

9280. On the 14th what did you see? — Betwixt ten 
and eleven o’clock at night there were 200 people 
came up from Cullintree-road into May-street, and 
began to wreck in Lemon-street ; they were throwing 
stones, and firing guns. 

9281. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Is that beyond 
Roper-street ? — It is. 

9282. Where did they assemble ? — In May-street; 
they came from Cullintree-road. 

9283. Mr. Falkiner . — Is May-street near the meet-, 
ing-house? — It is a little above it, off Ross-street. 
They assembled, and began clodding stones and 
firing guns. There were three or four constables 
there, and we said that we were not fit to quell the 
mob. There was a crowd in Lemon-street, and in 
mistake, they wrecked some of their own houses. 

9284. Mr. O'Rorke . — How do you know that? — I 
know it rightly. There were Protestants’ houses 
wrecked, and some of the others were wrecked too. 
The mob came from Cullintree-road ; it was a Roman 
Catholic mob. 

9285. Mr. Falkiner . — Was it the same crowd that 
wrecked both Roman Catholic and Protestant houses ? 
— It was. 

9286. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you see 
them ? — I did. 

9287. Mr. M‘Lean . — I think you were not able to 
quell the mob until you went for the soldiers ? — We 
did go for them. We were coming up, and when we 
came to Albert- street we heard a shot, and the ball 
struck the couple of the house near us. When the 
soldiers came they all dispersed, and we did not see 
them afterwards that night. 

9288. Did you see any other mob that night ? — I 
did not. 

9289. Was there any other mob that night ? — Not 
that I saw. 

9290. Did you see any on Wednesday ? — I did. 

929 1 . Where ? — In the Falls-road. 

9292. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you see 
them attack Mr. Watson’s houses that night ? — I did 
not ; I was at the meeting-house, and that is a long 
way off, and it was dark; the lamps were out in 
Albert-street and May-street. 

9293. Doyouknowwhoputthelampsout? — Idonot. 

9294. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Were the lamps 
out in Albert-crescent ? — I cannot tell you ; I was not 
there. We could not see it right from the meeting- 
house, which is at the end of Cullintree-road. 

9295. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Are there not 
some buildings opposite MTlhone’s corner ? — Yes. 

9296. Were those buildings between you and Albert- 
crescent ? — Yes. 

9297. Mr. M'Lean . — What did you see on Wednes- 
day night? — On Wednesday night the mob came down 
the Falls-road. 

9298. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — On Wednesday, 
the 1 5 th? — Yes. 

9299. Did you see that mob do any thing? — They 
came into Lemon-street, and began to wreck part of 
May-street. 

9300. Did you hear any shots ? — I did. 



9301. How many ? — Several shots ; that many that September 

we dare not venture up. 28 ' 1857 - 

9302. How many persons might have been in the James 

mob ? — I suppose upwards of 200. Spence. 

9303. Did Mr. Tracy come with the troops and 
dragoons ? — He did. 

9304. Did he disperse them ? — -Yes. 

9305. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Was that a Ro- 
man Catholic jnoh ? — It was not. 

9306. Was it a Protestant mob ? — It was. 

9307. Mr. M'Lean. — Did you sec an arch anywhere? 

— I saw a green arch in May-street. 

9308. When? — On the 13th. 

9309. Was it across the street? — It was. 

93 1 0. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — At what hour of 
the day ? — In the evening, about seven o’clock. 

9311. Is it a wide street ? — No. 

9312. How was it fastened? — It was nailed from one 
window to the other. 

9313. Did you take it down ? — I did not. I went 
for help to take it down ; and by the time I got back 
from getting help it was down. 

93 1 4. What sort of thing was it ? — It was a string 
of laurels, and one thing or another green on it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

9315. Are you an Orangeman? — I am not. 

9316. Were you ever one ? — Never. 

93 1 7. Are you a Protestant ? — I am a Presbyterian. 

9318. You do not dislike the Orange Society ? — No, 
nor the other either. 

9319. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What do you call 
the other ? — The Roman Catholic. 

9320. Mr. O'Rorke. — Do you know where Dundrod 
is? — No. 

9321. What part of the country do you come from ? 

— I come from the county Down — from Edenderry. 

9322. How long are you in the force ? — A year and 
eight months. 

9323. Are you a private ? — Yes. 

9324. Who recommended you ? — The Rev. Mr. 
Maunsell and Mr. Russell. 

9325. Who was Chairman of the Committee when 
you were appointed ? — I cannot say. 

9326. Did you hand in your recommendation to the 
Committee ? — I did. 

9327. Were you in the room with the Committee? — 

I was. 

9328. Were your recommendations opened and 
read ? — They were. 

9329. Was it after that you were appointed ? — Yes. 

9330. You are only a very short time in the force ? 

— Yes. 

9331. In what part of the town is your beat? — At 
the Falls-road. 

9332. Are you in the day or night force ? — In the 
day force. 

9333. Mr. Commissioner Li/nch. — -Was the meet- 
ing-house within your beat? — It was. 

9334. Mr. M'Lean. — Was the meeting-house 
broken ? — It was, on the 3rd of this month. 

9335. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — In July last, was 
it your regular station ? — It was. 

9336. Mr. O'Rorke. — Do you know the name of 
the house where you saw the green arch ? — No. 

9337. Do you know the number of it? — No. 

9338. It is in the middle of May-street? — Yes. 

9339. The two centre houses ? — They were. 

9340. Were they private houses ? — They were. 

9341. It was about seven o'clock? — -Yes, about 
seven o’clock. 

9342. You saw it distinctly ? — Yes. 

9343. Were you close to it ? — I was. 

9344. Did you pass under it ? — I did not, 

9345. How long before the time you saw the arch 
had you heen in the sheet ? — About half an horn - . 

9346. There had been none half an hour before ? 

— -There was not. 

9347. But that was about seven ? — Yes. 

3948. Did you look at the houses ? — I did not. 
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9349. Were the windows open ? — They were. 

9350. And the arch was nailed to the windows ? — Yes. 

9351. How do you know that ? — I saw the nails in 
the window. 

9352. Fastening the string ? — Yes. 

9353. Inside or outside? — Outside. 

9354. Were they large nails ? — They were not large 
nails. 

9355. Did you see the houses after ? — Many a time 
after. 

9356. Did you inquire who lived in them? — No. 

9357. Could you point to the housenow ? — I might, 
hut I could not perfectly point out the houses, for I 
did not take the numbers. 

9358. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.— Do youknowthe 
houses ? — I did not take the numbers of the doors. 

9359. If you went there now would you not know 
the houses ? — I might, the houses have two stories. 

9360. Mr. O'Rorhe — Were they on your beat? — Yes. 

9361. How long are you on it ? — Eight months. 

9362. Do you mean to tell the Commissioners that 
you could not find out those two houses ? — I do. 

9363. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were they the 
two last houses? — No, sir, they were in the middle 
of the street. 

9364. Mr. O'Rorhe. — Have you an idea as to who 
lives in them ? — I have not ; I do not know the names 
of any of the persons who live in May-street. 

9365. Who is your chief? — Mr. Lindsay. 

9366. Did you report it to him ? — I did, since the 
investigation, but not before it. 

9367. What day did you tell Mr. Lindsay ? — I told 
him the other day. 

9368. On what day ? — Friday was the first time I 
made it. 

9369. Did any constable see it but yourself? — No. 

9370. Was no one with you ? — There was not. 

9371. Did you see any one in the street?— Yes. 

9372. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you go into 
the street ? — I did, and I asked them to take it down, 
and they would not. 

9373. Do you know the person that you asked ? — 

I do not. I was up with people asking them to take 
down the arch, and I asked a man whether he would 
take it down, and he would not do it, and I was obliged 
to go for help, and when I came back it was down. 

9374. Have you told all the truth ?— I have. 

9375. Have you told what houses were wrecked in 
May-street ? — I did not. 

9376. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — How many were 
wrecked ? — Four or five. 

9377. Mr. O'Rorhe.— Were not twice four or five 
wrecked ? — No ; I do not think there was-. 

9378. Did you see them wrecked ?— I did. 

9379. Did you make any prisoners ?— I did not. 

9380. How many Catholic houses were wrecked in 
Lemon-street?— I did not take an account of them ; my 
case is that they wrecked Catholic houses in mistake. 

9381 . Did you hear M‘Kenna examined ?— Yes. 

9382. Did he not prove the wrecking of Catholic 
houses in May-street and Lemon-street ? — He did. 

9383. Did you not think it your duty to tell the 
Commissioners what you knew about it ? — I did not. 

9384. You were present when he gave his evidence ? 
— I was. 

9385. Was it given on the same day that you told 
Mr. Lindsay ? — It was not. 

9386. How long after was it ? — I do not know. 

9387. How many days ? — It was onFridayltold you. 

9388. How far were you from the houses ?— Three 
or four yards. 

9389. Did you know any of the crowd ?— No, I 
did not ; they came out of Cullin tree-road. 

9390. How do you know they were wrecked in 
mistake ? — I know perfectly well, for there was only 
one mob there. 

9391. How did you know ? — They were shouting 
“ To hell with King William.” 

939ft. Didyouhear any thing from the otherparty?— 
Yes, the next night I heard “To hell with the Pope. ’ 



Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

9393. You were asked whether you took any pris- " 

oners ?— Yes ; we were not able to take any ; there 

were only four of us. 

9394. Mr. MLean.— Was Dr. Wilson’s meeting- 
house broken on the 3rd of September ? — Yes. 

9395. Who broke it ?— For that I cannot tell; it 
was while the mill ones were coming up. 

9396. You were on duty and did not see it ? — I 
merely saw the windows broken ; five panes. I could 
not tell who did it. 

9397. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Towhatchurch 
does Dr. Wilson belong? — The Presbyterian. 

9398. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Had you been on 
that beat the week before ? — Yes. 

9399. Had you heard any shots fired ? — Several. 

9400. Did you hear any from Sandy-row ? — I did. 

9401. And from Pound-street?— Yes. They were fired 
frequently before the week of J uly, from both districts. 

9402 Had you heard any music ? — I did not hear 
any at all during the 12tli. 

Samuel Dunlop examined by Mr. M'Lean. 

9403. Are you a harbour constable ? — Yes. 

9404. A sergeant ? — I am chief constable. 

9405. Do you recollect the 28th of August ?— I re- 
collect the 23rd of August. 

9406. Were you on duty that day ? — I was. 

9407. Were you present when Mr. Roe commenced 
his service ? — Yes, or immediately after. 

9408. Was there any interruption ? — There was. 

9409. Did you see any party who created the inter- 
ruption ? — I saw a large congregation collected round 
Mr. Roe, and some other boys mixing up amongthem. 

They began to shout. There was a disturbance, but 
it was only for a moment. 

9410. Did you make any arrest ? — I did. 

941 1 . You made an arrest at the time of the dis- 
turbance ? — Yes. 

941ft. How many parties did you arrest ? — I had 
two men besides myself, and we took a prisoner each. 

9413. Mr. Commissioner Smythe.- — That was three 
altogether ? — Three altogether. 

9414. You say it only lasted for a moment ? — A very 
short time. 

9415. The constabulary were soon on the spot ? — 

They immediately came out. I think they were in side 
the Custom-house. 

9416. Were any other arrests made ? — I think not. 

9417. Didyouremainduringthesermon? — Afterwe 
lodged our prisoners in the police-office we came back. 

9418. Were you on duty on the 6th of September ? 

—I was ; that was the day Mr. Hanna preached. 

9419. Whereabouts were you placed? — I placed 
myself immediately beside Mr. Hanna, inside the 
railing beyond the Harbour-office, myself and four 
men, in order to protect the property of the Harbour 
Commissioners. 

9420. Was there any property of the Harbour Com- 
missioners' there ?— Yes, sir. I believe the police 
were stationed with the property, but outside the rail- 
ing, immediately beyond the I-Iarbour-office. 

9421. Mr. M‘Lean — Do you mean protecting the 
sheds ? — Yes, and the metal railing. 

9422. Were you there when the service commenced? 

— I was. . „ 0 

9423. Was the congregation a peaceable one r — 

Veiy much so at that time. 

9424. Were they disturbed in any way ?— ' Very 

shortly after they commenced 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — We have evidence of 
the whole transaction. 

Mr. M'Lean. — Not so distinctly as this witness 
will describe it. 

9425. From where you were standing had youan op- 
portunity of seeing the party who attacked the congre- 
gation ? — I had. I was standing on the steps in front 
of the Harbour-office, and could see the whole square. 

9426. Did you see the first commencement of the 

attack?— Yes. g c g 
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September 9427. Where did the parties come from that attached 
2 S ’ 18 " ~- the congregation of Mr. Hanna? — They came down 
Samuel along Donegall-quay, from the direction of the new 
Dunlop. Custom-house ; but I did not fully see them till they 
came round the corner into Corporation-square, oppo- 
site the Harbour-office. 

9428. In what way did they make the attack? — The 
first thing was a shout, and then showers of stones 
came from that direction. 

9429. Were the stones thrown towards Mr. Hanna’s 
congregation? — More towards where I was standing. 
Mr. Hanna was to the right. The congregation was 
right in front of him. The stones were thrown into 
the congregation, and towards where I was standing. 

9430. About how many people might have been 
in the crowd where the congregation was ? — There 
might have been about a hundred that I saw, but they 
were at a considerable distance from where I was 
standing. 

9431. Of course you could not see the number 
round the comer ? — i could not. 

9432. Do you mean to state that there were a hun- 
dred in your view that came from that direction ? — 
Well, there might be that. 

9433. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — At how many do 
you estimate the congregation ? — Several thousands. 
In fact the whole square was full. 

9434. Did you see the persons who repulsed the 
attacking party? — Yes ; I saw a party coming from 
the direction of the dock-yard. 

9435. About how many? — Well I think there could 
not be more than forty or fifty. 

9436. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were they from 
the opposite direction ? — I think the yard is on the 
east side of the Harbour-office. 

9 137. Then they came from the opposite direc- 
tion ? — Yes, sir, it was. There is a wooden rail- 
ing that encloses the dock-yard where those men 
came from, and a small wicket gate in it. I had 
a constable there, but I was obliged to remove him 
to the place where I was, in front of the Harbour- 
office. And when I went round to the east side I saw 
a body of men climbing over the wooden railing from 
the dock-yard, and they had sticks in their hands. A 
great part of them were boys. There was a pile of 
slates there, and they got a plank up inside and placed 
it on the railing, and they climbed up the plank and 
leaped down on the pile of slates. I heard the slates 
cracking, and I called one of the police to go and open 
the gate rather than have the property destroyed. 
The slates were outside the wooden railing. They 
had put a plank inside the dock-yard right on the top 
of the railing, and leaped down on the slates. I do 
not know how they got into the dock-yard. I desired 
the constable to open the gate rather than have the 
property destroyed. I think the gate was locked at 
that time. The parties were inside, and the slates 
were outside, and I had the gate opened. 

94 38. "Were the Commissioners angry at it? — There 
was some talk about it, and it was brought before the 
Court on the following Tuesday. 

9439. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — How were those 
slates settled? — Some were on their end and some on 
theflatside. They were raised toaconsiderable height. 

94 49. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you see them 
leap on the slates? — I saw them jump on the slates. 
They had short sticks in their hands. 

9441. Did they got them there ? — I would think so. 

9442. Did you give any directions to prevent them 
from bringing out the sticks? — No, they were coming 
in such force. I had not a sufficient body of men. 

9443. Mr, Commissioner Smythe. — What kind of 
sticks were they? — I would call them trundles for the 
use of ships. 1 have seen them in different dock-yards. 

9444. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you see any 
until they got into the dock-yard ? — I did not. 

9445. Mr. M'Lean. — You did not see the parties 
with sticks until after an assault was made on the 
congregation ? — I did not. The moment they made 
their appearance the others ran. 



Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. Septaiiba 

9446. Are you an Orangeman ? — No, nor never - — 

was. Samuel 

9447. But your leaning would be in favour of them ? p ' 

— Well, sir, I have had both kinds under me, and I 
always treated the one party if possible better than 

the other. 

9448. Which of them ? — I have had some Roman 
Catholics under me that thought a great deal of me, 
and I treated them fully better than the Protestants. 

I endeavoured to give as near fair play as possible. 

9449. How many have you under you that are 
Catholics ? — I think there may be four or five night 
and day. 

9450. Are you not over the night force ? — No, not 
now, but I was once. 

9451. How many' are there in the day force? — I 
am not aware of any but one. 

9452. How many have you altogether? — Twelve 
regular men in the day force. 

9453. And one of them is a Roman Catholic ? — Yes. 

9454. How many in the night force? — From nine to 
ten. 

9455. How many of them are Catholics ?— Well, I 
cannot say positively. I think some three or four 
perhaps. 

9450. The gentleman over them is a Catholic? — 

He is. 

9457. Was William Farley in charge of the gate ? — 

He is generally in charge of that yard. 

9458. Could you not have brought some of the men 
from other places and left him in charge of the dock- 
yard? — I could if I had been aware that Mr. Hanna 
was coming to that particular place to preach ; but I 
was not till that day. 

9459. Did you not say that you and four others 
took up a position there ? — Yes; I sent for the nearest 
men. 

9460. How long were you there before the congre- 
gation assembled? — Ten or fifteen minutes. 

9461. Before the congregation assembled? — Yes. 

9462. Had you not men along the channel on 
duty that day ? — Several men ; but each man had a 
beat. 

9463. Could you not have brought some of them, 
and left the man on duty at the dock-yard ? — He was 
one of the four. 

9464. You did not fill up his place with any other 
man? — I did not, for I had no notion of any thing 
coming from that crowd. 

9465. What was the length of the sticks? — They 
were mostly short sticks ; but some of them from one 
to three feet in length, according to the size and 
description of the vessel. 

9466. What sort of wood were they? — Someofthcm 
were pine, others were of a kind of hard wood that 
Ido not know. 

9467. Are they round ? — Some of them that I saw 
were. They were turned in a lathe, and a part of 
them was square. 

9168. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What are they? 

— They are used for fastening the planks of a ship 
to the timbers. Nails are scarcely at all used where 
they are used. The usual length of them is from one 
to three feet. 

9-169. How thick are they at the thickest part ? — 

They are of different thickness, according to the size. 

The largest might be three inches or four inches 
round. 

9470. Mr. O'Rorke . — Arc there any three inches 
square at the top ? — There might be ; that is, in the 
part that is in the lathe when they are turning. 

947 1 . Are they not very hard wood ? — Some of 
them are generally a dark description of wood. 

9472. Have you ever seen them used ? — Yes. 

9473. Is it not so hard that the square part left at 
the top actually cuts its way to a certain distance into 
the timber ? — I never saw that done. There is a young 
man in Court, named Lemon, who can describe them. 
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September 9474. Will you tell the Commissioners what is the 
3S - 1S5 7 ' weight of one of those of three-feet ? — I could not 
Samuel exactly say. They may be three or four pounds 
Dunlop. weight. 

9475. Did you see any used that day? — No, 1 did not. 

9470. Were you with Mr. Clarke, your chairman, 
that day, when a poor boy was knocked down and 
beaten unmercifully on the head ? — I did not see that. 

9477. Did you see the poor hoy afterwards ? — I did 
not. I saw the sticks playing up in the air, out of 
the crowd. 

9478. Were those sticks returned again to the 
dock-yard ? — I am not aware. 

9479. Do you know any of the persons who carried 
them ? — No. 

948!'. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you not 
know whether or not the sticks were brought back to 
the dock-yard? — I do not, sir. I found some of them 
afterwards in the street, and two pushed in through 
the railings in front of the Harbour-office. 

9481. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie. — Were those 
sticks the property of the Harbour Commissioners ? 
— I think not, sir. There is a private ship-yard there. 

9482. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — The gate you 
opened, was not that the Commissioners’ gate ? — It 
was sir. It was not inside that yard. I am only 
stating, according to my own belief, that it was in the 
yard adjoining the dock-yard that the sticks were got. 

9483. Could thos,e people have got in through the 
other yard ? — I think they could. There is a gate 
there, and I heard that it was open. They could 
come right through the Commissioners’ yard. 

9484. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — That was the 
nearest way to bring them into action ? — Yes. 

9185. Mr. O'Rorke. — Did you see any of those 
sticks the next morning in the dock-yard? — I got 
two inside the metal railing, and two more in front 
the Harbour-office. 

9486. I am not asking you about the Harbour office. 
I asked you about the dock-yard ? — I saw none there. 

9487. Did you see any thrown over the railing into 
the yard? — None. 

9488. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Could that have 
been done without your seeing it? — It is quite 
possible. 

9-189. Mr. O'Rorke. — You took that man away from 
the gate ? — I did. 

9490. Will you tell the Commissioners how those 
people could have got into that yard ? — Different 
ways ; they could have got in different ways without 
coming through the door. There is a front gate in 
Corporation-street, which is called the main entrance 
into the dock yard, and they could have entered by 
that; but I rather think they might have come 
through Mr. M ‘Clean’s, which adjoins on the other 
side, and through the dock-yard. 

9491. Is there a gate from Mr. M‘Clean’s into the 
dock-yard ? — There is. 

9 492. Is the main gate you talk of left open on 
Sunday ? — There is a large gate, and next to it there 
is a small gate, and the latter is generally open. It 
is open cn Sunday. 

9493. Was it open on that Sunday? — I rather 
think it was. 

9494. Mi - . Commissioner Smythe. — Is there any 
lodge-keeper at that gate ?— There is a lodge imme- 
diately behind it. William Farley was there, and he 
was the same man who had care of the other gate. 

9495. Mr. O'Rorke. — Is it your opinion that those 
people who came out of the dock-yard entered by this 
wicket gate ? — I do not know that. 

9496. How many gates would they have to pass 
through, if they entered by the wicket, before they 
got to the place where they passed over ? — There was 
one opening into Corporation-street, and another into 
M'Cleah’s yard. 

9197. That is all inside the wall?— There is a wall 
right round the dock-yard. 

9498. The dock-yard is the property of the Har- 
bour Commissioners ? — It is. 



9499. What is the yard immediately adjoining it, September 

next to the lodge entrance ? — Alexander Connell has 28- 1857- 
a yard on the north side of it. Samuel 

9500. Is that his own yard? — It is. He has it Dunlop- 
rented from the Harbour Commissioners. It is en- 
closed by itself. 

9501. Is there any communication between it and 
the other one ? — There is. 

9502. Is it open on Sunday? — I think not. 

9503. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Is Mr. M‘ Clean’s 
yard the property of die Commissioners ? — No ; it is 
liis own property. 

9504. Mr. O'Rorke. — Is the gate communicating 
with the dock-yard locked on Sunday ? — I believe it is. 

9505. Could they have climbed over the gate? — 

Well, I suppose they could. It is quite possible. 

9506. Is it an iron gate ? — I think not. 

9507. What is the yard next to M‘ Clean's ? — The 
Belfast Ship Builders have a yard there also. 

9508. Next to M ‘Clean’s ? — M‘Clean's is on one 
side, and the Belfast Ship Builders’ yard is on the 
other. The Belfast Ship Builders’ property is next to 
the principal entrance. 

9509. Is there a gate from the Belfast Ship Build- 
ers’ yard into M‘Cleau’s yard ? — No. 

9510. Could they have got in by a boat? — They 
could. 

9511. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you know 
whether they did ? — I do not. My own opinion is, 
that they were there some time before. 

9512. Do you think they were waiting there ? — It 
must have been that. I was very angry with the 
constable on duty that he did not know more about it. 

9513. Had you any thing directly or indirectly to 
do with their being there ? — No. 

9514. You are speaking from what occurred after- 
wards ? — Yes. 

9515. Before it occurred you had no knowledge of 
it ? — None whatever. 

9516. Mr. O'Rorke. — From what occurred after- 
wards you know that they were there before?— They 
must have been. I do not know how they got in ; but 
it is not unusual for carpenters and their apprentices 
to come to that yard on Sunday. 

9517. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What do they 
do on Sunday ? — If any thing particular occurs — if 
there is a vessel in danger, they are often called in. 

9518. Was any ship in danger that day?— Iam not 
aware of any. 

9519. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Would so large 
a body as thirty or forty be allowed to pass through 
the wicket ?— Well-, they might. Sometimes they go 
in for pleasure in boats’, and little or no notice might 
be taken of them. I should say thirty or forty would 
be rather suspicious looking. 

9520. Mr. O'Rorke— Were the persons you saw 
carpenters ? — They were more like apprentices than 
journeymen? 

9521. Are there many of them ?— A great number. 

9522. Have you any doubt that they were carpenters 
or apprentices ?— If 1 was on my oath I could not say. 

9523. You were angry with the constable? — Yes; 
because he should have known something of their 
being inside. I made a report in my diary, and I 
suppose it was read by the Board. I have not my 
diary here. 

9524. What report did you make? — I stated what 
occurred, how the gate was opened. 

9525. Did you make any report concerning the 
constable, for allowing so many people in ? — I did not. 

He said he was not aware of their being there. 

9526. Had you ever been at that gate before that 
morning?— Not to my knowledge. 

9527. Where did you find Farley?—! saw him insido 
the yard, and told him to come over. 

9528. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.— He unlocked the 
gate to come out? — He must have done so. I do not 
know whether he locked it after him. 

9529. Mr. O'Rorke.— How many slates were broken? 

— I am not aware. 
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September 9530. Were they broken before Sunday ? — I cannot 
28/1867. ga y that I saw them broken before Sunday. 

Samuel 9531. You ordered him to open the gate ? — I did. I 
Dunlop. said Farley had better open the gate than have the pro- 
perty destroyed. I think Mr. Clarke said the same 
thing. Farley was close to the Harbour-office, at a dis- 
tance from me. I placed the four men round the 
square, and I generally walked round the whole square 
myself — and he being within hearing I said, “ Farley, 
go and open the gate sooner than have the property 
destroyed,” and the Commissioners were satisfied with 
what I had done. They were perfectly satisfied. 



Robert 

Erskine. 



Cross-§xamined by Mr. Sea. 

9532. How many harbour constables are there ? — 
Twelve. 

9533. What is Farley’s number? — Eight. 

9534. What is the name of number eleven? — 
Robert Roy. 

9535. Did you hear him examined at the police 
court ? — I did. 

9536. Did you hear him say he had been an Orange- 
man ? — I did not. 

9537. What is the number of his lodge ?— -If the 
Commissioners are anxious about it, I can find out 
how many Orangemen are in the force. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

9538. Could the parties have entered by the wicket 
in Corporation-street ? — They could. 

9539. Are not those sticks handy weapons of 
defence ? — They are weapons that I would not like to 
get a blow from. They would answer the purpose 
very well if any one was attacked. 

9540. Did you see the sticks before the disturb- 
ance ? — No, I saw them after it. 

9541. When the attack was beaten back, did the 
congregation attend to the service ? — The great body 
of the congregation remained round the preacher, 
and stayed till the end of the service, quietly and 
orderly. 

Rolen Erskine, examined by Mr. Purcell. 

9542. Where do you reside ? — In Sandy-row, No. 



9543. How long have you resided there? — I am 
scarcely more than a year in No. 68. I lived before 
a few perches further up. 

9544. How long have you resided in the neighbour- 
hood ? — Nearly thirty years. 

9545. Do you carry on any business ?— Yes, I am 
a grocer. 



9546. Have you carried on business for thirty 
years ? — Yes, I have. 

9547. Have you had an opportunity during your 
residence in the neighbourhood of ascertaining the 
general state of the people there, as to behaviour and 
conduct?— The people I now speak of reside from 
Salt Water Bridge to Christ Church. I do not know 
more peaceable or quiet people in any district. 

9548. Do you know the portion exposed to the 

Pound district — what is called the neutral district ? 

No, I am not as well acquainted with that. 

9549. Have you ever known a gathering of persons 

from the district between Salt Water Bridge and Christ 
Church to make an attack ? 

9550. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — It is plainly not 
evidence to ask what are the general habits of the dis- 
trict ; but it is a perfectly legal question to ask 
did he see any assemblage during the riots of July. 

95 5 1 . Mr. Erskine . — I have seen them at different 
places. The mischief is concoctedby the mill- workers. 

: But as to the neighbourhood where I live, I do not 
know quieter or more industrious people. I do not 
• know that any person in the district was connected 
with any riot whatever. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

9552. As long as youhave been in Belfast have there 

not been disturbances on the 1 2th of July ? There 

has been rioting on the 12th of July. 



9553. Did you not expect it as a matter of course ? September 

— I did not. 28 . 1857. 

9554. Has it not been customary for the Govern- R 0l)erti 
ment to send military and constabulary to keep the Erskine. 
peace on the 12th of July ? — Yes, it has. 

9555. Has there been less rioting in the town of 
Belfast since the Act prohibiting processions ? — I do 
not know any tiling wrong in our district. I think it 
is quiet. 

9556. Has there been less rioting since the Act 
prohibiting processions? — It is decidedly quieter since 
the proclamation. 

9557. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you know 
when the Act passed ? — I do not. 

9558. Mr. Rea — Do you not recollect Dolly’s Brae, 
and that the Statute passed after that ? — I do ; I think 
the town was quieter before. 

9559. When the Catholics would not let the Orange- 
men walk ? — That was the difficulty. 

9560. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — If the Orange- 
men were allowed to walk and nobody minded them, 
there would be no row ? — Yes. 

9561. They were never allowed to walk in peace ? — 

I remember being in Lisburn when there were seventy- 
seven stands of colours, and there was no disturbance. 

Ee-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

9562. Have you ever known since the Act passed 
of any processions by Orangemen ? — I have known 
and heard of boys going out of town, and I have heard 
of arches at the turnpike. But those assemblages were 
generally composed of boys. 

9563. Are you an Orangeman ? — I am not. I am 
a Protestant. 

Sarah Anne Gharlewood examined by Mr. Purcell. Sarah Anno 

9564. Where did you reside on the 12th of July ? — cliarlewood 

9565. At 66, Cullintree-road, in one of Mr. Wat- 
son’s houses. 

9566. Are you residing there still ? — N o, sir. I left 
it on the last day of July. 

9567. Was there any reason for your leaving it ? — 

Yes. 

9568. Mr. Commission erZywe/i. — Was any act done 
to you ? — Nothing was done to me particularly. It 
was the riots. Every evening after they came” from 
the mills they kept clodding stones and firing guns 
and pistols from MTlhone’s comer. They always 
gathered near my door, and they said that if I did not 
open my door they would break it in. On Saturday, 
the 22nd, a crowd gathered from all parts at MTlhone’s 
corner. They were running with guns in their hands 
and with pistols in their hands, and a party said “ Run 
to Hamill-street, the people are all a murdering there.” 

9569. Were the military or police there ? — Not 
then. They came running down with guns, and loaded 
and fired in the open street, and stones and brick-bats 
were flying over my house. On Sunday morning a 
woman came and told me to leave there that night, 
for she heard them say that if I was not out of that 
on Sunday night my corpse would leave on Monday 
morning. I told the woman I would not mention the 
woman ’sname. She is a Roman Catholic. I could not 
leave. I went to look for a house on Saturday and I 
could not get one. I could not get a place to put my 
head in, and I asked the police to send me protec- 
tion for that night. They did not do so ; although I 
saw plenty of Roman Catholics who got protection 
since. 

9570. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Was it to the 
police-office that you went ? — Yes. I saw three or 
frur men. They were dressed in civilian’s clothes. 

They were not constabulary, They said they could 
send no one to protect me. They sent twelve men to 
protect the_ Roman Catholics in ”Sandy-row. There 
was a great riot on Sunday. Mr. Watsori and three or 
four gentlemen came there, and the constabulary 
were chasing the people. Two men came running 
into my house. They had pistols. Those men are in 
court at present. 

9571. Can you name them ?— I will not do so.— 
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September They were in the mob running from the consta- 

28 , 1857. bulary. 

Sarah Anne 9572. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Why did you not 

Chariewood give information ? — I did not think it worth the 
trouble when the others were keeping quiet. 

9573. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — When did you 
leave that? — On the last day of July. 

9574. Had you any other visit ? — No ; none trou- 
bled me afterwards ; but on the Monday following a 
strange man came into the street, and was beaten 
severely. He was knocked down and clodded with 
stones and brickbats, and kicked. When he got up, 
somebody said, “He has not got half enough. If 
they had you in Sandy-row they would not let you off 
with the like of that.” That was the day after the 
disturbance, on Sunday. 

9575. Where have you gone to reside ? — To Fair- 
view, off Linfield-road. 

Rev. John The Rev. John Wrixon examined by Mr. Purcell. 

Wnxon. 9576 . I believe you are the clergyman of Malone 
church ? — Yes. 

9577. Do you recollect, on the 12th of July, a 
number of Orangemen attending divine service at 
your church ? — Yes. 

9578. Are you an Orangeman? — No. 

9579. Did you see those men approaching your 
church ? — No, I did not; I was in the vestry-room. 

9580. Did you see them coming into church ? — No. 

9581. Were they in church when you came out 
of the vestry ? — They were all seated when I came out. 

9582. Had they insignia on ? — They had; at least 
a great number had. Nearly all had scarfs on. 

9583. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Was that a usual 
thing ? — I do not know. 

9584. Mr. Purcell. — Had you ever before preached 
to an Orange congregation on the 12th of July? — I 
think I had, eight or ten years before; but I forget 
whether they had scarfs on or not. 

9585. Had you been requested, on behalf of those 
parties, to preach to them on that evening? — A mem- 
ber of my own congregation told me that they in- 
tended to come, and requested me to preach an appro- 
priate sermon to them, and I consented. 

9586. Were there a' large number of persons 
besides that man in the congregation ? — The Orange- 
men occupied nearly the whole church. Many of my 
own congregation were obliged to go away. 

9587. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — How many 
Orangemen wore scarfs ? — I should say, at least, one 
hundred and fifty. I understood from the bell-ringer 
that several people could not get in. 

9588. Did the men conduct themselves in an 
orderly and attentive manner during divine service ? 
— -Very much so indeed. They were very attentive. 

9589. Have you the sermon with you that you 
preached ? — No, I have not. 

9590. Mr. Purcell. — Did you say that you could 
preach for them ? — Yes, on condition that I was 
satisfied with their principles. I asked a man to 
give me their rules, and I read them very attentively, 
and I approved of their principles. 

9591. Did you see that portion of your congrega- 
tion leaving the church ? — I did not remark them ; 
I did not take much notice. I saw some of the peo- 
ple taking off their emblems in the church. 

9592. Is Malone church a parish church? — It is a 
perpetual curacy, and I am the incumbent. 

9593. How far is it from Belfast? — It is two miles 
and a-half from Belfast. 

9594. Is it a populous road from Belfast to your 
church ? — It is rather more so than it was, but it is 
not very populous. 

9595. How far is it from the corporation boundary? 
— The corporation boundary is within three quarters 
of a mile of it. 

9596. Can you say whether the population in the 
neighbourhood are Protestants ? — Principally. 

9597. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Is it not an 
unusual thing for Orangemen to wear scarfs in 



church ? — I do not know. I cannot recollect whether September 
they wore them the first time I preached to them. 2 8, 13B 7 ~ 

9598. How long are you officiating in Malone Rev. John 

church ? — Fifteen years, last June. Wrixon. 

9599. Did you ever before see 100 or 150 men 
with Orange scarfs in church ? — J do not recollect. I 
recollect some in my church a long time ago ; but 
whether they had scarfs or no I do not recollect. 

Cross-examined by Mr.. O' Rorke. 

9600. That road is of great public resort ? — It is a 
favourite walk on Sunday. 

9601. At what hour was the service? — At half- 
past eleven. 

9602. At what horn - was it over ? — At half-past one. 

Robert Moore examined by Mr. Purcell. Robert 

9603. Where do you reside? — In Albert-street-place. Moore ’ 

9604. Do you know any thing of the July riots ? — 

I sustained damage, a ball came through my window. 

9605. On what night was that? — On Tuesday the 
14th. 

9606. At what hour in the evening? — I cannot say 
at what hour. A ball was fired, and went into the 
shutter. The room was darkened. I had a son lying 
ill in the bed opposite the window. I was not in bed. 

It was not that time of night. I went in to see the 
boy and I saw the flowers cut off with the ball, and a 
hole in the glass. 

9607. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Where is Albert- 
street-place ? — It is opposite to the Pound-mill. It is 
off Stanley-street. 

9608. Was the shutter made of wood ? — Yes ; the 
ball passed through it into the room. 

9609. Mr. Purcell. — Did any thing else happen to 
you ?— Nothing else happened to me, but I saw more 
than that. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

9610. Are you an Orangeman? — I am not. 

9611. Were you one ? — I was. 

9612. What was the number of your lodge ? — 267. 

9613. Where did it sit ? — At a place called Watts- 
bridge. It is far out of this. 

9644. Have you attended any Orange meeting since 
you came to Belfast? — No. 

9615. Have you any family ? — I have. 

9616. How long are you here? — Going on eleven 
years. 

9617. Have you any sons? — That boy that was 
lying in bed, and another in Australia. 

James Moore examined by Mr. Fallciner. James 

Moore. 

9618. Where do you live? — At 23, Reilly’s-place. 

9619. Do you remember the day Mr. Hanna 
preached ? — I do. 

9620. Did you see any thing that day? — I saw 
some men coming from the locality of Smithfield. 

They shouted “Here, here” — and commenced to run 
down the street near the congregation of Mr. Hanna. 

9621 . What part of Belfast did they belong to ? — 

I know they belong to Smithfield. 

9622. Do you remember when Mr. Roe preached ? 

—I do. 

9623. Did you see some of the crowd there ? — Yes, 

I heard them crying out and hooting ; I recognised a 
great many. They live about the same locality. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

9624. What religion are you? — I belong to the 
Church of England. 

9625. Where do you live? — At 23, Reilly’s-place. 

9626. Were you an Orangeman? — Yes. 

9627. What is the number of your lodge ? — 672. 

9628. Where does it sit? — In the Orange Hall. 

9629. Who is the master of it ? — I am not going to 
give you any gentleman’s name. 

9630. How long are you a member of that society ? 

— About five years. 

963 1 . Are you still a member ? — Yes. 

9632. Your lodge is a respectable lodge ? — There 
are a great many respectable lodges. 
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September 9033. Your lodge has no secret signs ? — No. 

28 ’ 1887 - 9 6 34. And has not had them for five years ?— No. 

James 0035. Has it a grip ?— None that I am aware of. 

Moore. 9636. But you would know an Orangeman ? — I 
would know an Orangeman the same way that I 
I know .you to be Mr. Ilea. There is no way that I 
would know him except seeing him in another lodge, 
arid I might visit him. 

9637. Are you a member of a Freemasons’ lodge ? 
—No. 

9638. Did you make any declaration when you 
entered? — No. 

9639. How were you admitted? — The rules and 
regulations were laid down, and I considered them. 

9640. Was there a tyler at the door? — No. 

9641. Was there any body with a sword in his 
hand ? — No. 

9642. Nor any other weapon ? — No. 

9643. Were there any tumblers? — No. 

9644. Lots of drink? — No. 

9645. Do you get any drink at the Protestant Hall ? 
— Sometimes we get refreshments. I remember 
when we met in the house you live in. 

9646. Was Mr. Miller, the vicar, the leader of them 
then? — No. 

9647. Did you ever hear that he complained of the 
noise they made ? — No. 

9648. Have you your own materials for punch ? — Of 
course we have ; but not in any quantity — not more 
than half a gallon. 

9649. You do not know how many met in 80, 
Donegall-street? — I do not. 

9650. What refreshments do you get in the Pro- 
testant Hall? — A glass of punch, or a bottle of porter, 
or a glass of wine. I never saw them exceed that. 
I never knew any of them to take more than one glass 
of whisky, or a bottle of porter ; but there is no limit- 
ation in the rules. 

9651. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — How many are 
in your lodge ? — I think from forty to fifty. 

9652. Were you in Mr. Wrixon’s church on the 
12th of July? — No ; I was in Dr. Drew’s. 

9653. Are there any refreshments in the country 
lodges ? — I know nothing of the country lodges. „ 

9654. The men that fight in the fairs, have they not 
signs ? — I know nothing about them. 

9655. You are an Orangeman for five years, and 
do you not believe they have signs ?— I believe nothing 
about it. I have no opportunity of knowing. 

9656. Did you hear Mr. Hill say he knew it? — I 
did not. I never was in a country lodge. 

9657. Would the tylers admit you without a sign ? 
— He adihits the men he knows ; any of the mem- 
bers that comes in. He would not allow any one in. 
The place is open to the police and constabulary. 

9658. Mr. Purcell . — No one would be admitted that 
was not known to the tyler ? — Just so. 

9659. Does the tyler remain the whole time ? — 
No, sir. 

joim John Bingham, was re-called. 

Bingham. ggno. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — State exactly 
what happened on Tuesday ? — About half-past ten 
o’clock there was a large mob in Pound-street. They 
threw stones at the lamps ; and a number of the local 
police were in Durham-street, at the corner of Pound- 
street, and they went round the comer. Some of the 
mob ran up Pound-street till they came to the end of 

. - _ Cullintree-road, and a portion ran up Pound-street, to- 
wards the Falls-road. A portion of the mob took into 
, Cullintree-road. The other constables and Iliad only 
got a few perches when we were attacked with stones, 
and we were obliged to take shelter in a house, and 
we asked the owner of the house to let us stay in it. 
The mob attacked the house, and I do not recollect 
any thing except that I was struck on the head. 

Ifclui _ Head Constable Joseph Henderson examined by Mr. 

Constable Purcell. 

Henderson. 9661. Are you the sergeant in charge of the barrack 
opposite to Dr. Drew’s church ? — I am head-constable. 



9662. How long had you been stationed there with September 

your party prior to that day ? — 1 am stationed in Dur- 2 8, 
ham-street nine years. Heturi 

9663. Were you in the barrack at the time tliatcon^p 
Ward’s lodge came together to Dr. Drew s church in HcjuWrson. 
the evening ? — I do not know about Ward’s lodge. 

9661. Did you see a number of persons together 
going to Dr. Drew's church ? — I did. 

9665. Whereabouts were they when you first saw 
them ? — nearly opposite the barrack. 

9666. Did you observe them carefully ?— I was 
looking out of the barrack at the time and saw them. 

9667. Can you say whether any of the men wore 
sashes ? — No. 

9668. Had they any emblems or insignia ? — No, I 
did not see any. 

9669. Or orange lilies ? — I saw none. 

9670. Did they walk quietly and peaceably to 
church ? — They did. They were walking arm-in-arm. 

9671. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — About how many 
were there ? — There were three parties, from 1 5 to 20 
in each party. There were three distinct parties. 

9672. Mr. Purcell.— Were they following each 
other? or did each party come altogether distinctly 
from the other ? They did not walk side by side. 

9673. Did you hear any expressions made use of, 
or any observations from those parties whom you saw 
walking peaceably to church in the evening ? — I did not. 

9674. At the time they came up to Christ Church 
was there a large crowd in the streets ? — There were 
a number of women, children, and some boys round 
the church. 

9675. Can you say that when the parties came up 
they were escorted by the local police or not ? — They’ 
were not, that I saw. 

9676. Did you see any of the local police there at 
the time ? — I believe there was some about our own 
barrack at the time. 

9677. Did you interfere to open a way for them 
through the crowd ? — Not that I saw. 

9678. Did the crowd open of their own accord ?— 

I did not see the front of the church. It was quite 
easy to get into the entrance at the back. There were 
a fe w about the gate there, between the barrack and the 
church. 

9679. You have a barrack at the comer of the street 
facing tire church door ? — Yes. 

9680. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Facing the rail- 
ings ? — Yes. 

9681. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — The front of the 
church is in College-street, north ? — Yes. 

9682. And the principal entrance is there ?— Y'es. 

There was a crowd from one door and round the rail- 
ing to the other. There was some little cheering. 

9683. Was there any disapprobation expressed ? — 

None. 

9684. Did you see the men going into the church 
at the side ? — I saw two parties going into the church. 

The third party went into the church-yard in front of 
the school-house. 

9685. How many were in the last party ?— From 
fifteen to twenty. I cannot say positively. They 
circled round the front of the school-room. Some of 
them took off their hats, took out their scarfs, and 
put them on, and went into church. A very short time 
elapsed from their taking off their hats and going into 
church. A very short time; notmorethanafew seconds. 

9686. You saw them all go in ? — Y'es. 

9687. Were you at the barrack when the same party 
came out? — I was not. 

9688. Where were you? — At New Durham-street, 
at the upper end of the street. 

9689. That is the end near the Pound ? — It is. 

9690. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Could you, from 
where you were, see the persons who went in by the 
front door ? — I could not. 

9691. Mr. Purcell. — What took you to New Dur- 
ham street ?— I was sent for, with a party of men, 
either by Mr. Tracy or Sir. Bindon. 

9692. At what hour ?— After nine. 
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September 9693. It was before the party left the church ? — It 

28. 1857. was . 

Head- - 9694. State what you were sent for? — It was in 
Constable consequence of a large gathering of p.eople being in 
Henderson. New Durham-street, and about the Pound. 

9695. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — That is where 
Pound-street joins New Durham-street? — It is. 

9696. Mr. Purcell . — Up to the time when you got 
directions to go up to New Durham-street and the 
Pound, was there any disturbance in the Sandy-row 
portion of Durham-street, or about that district? — • 
None. 

9697. Was all quiet? — It was unusually quiet. I 
never saw it so quiet for the last twenty-thvee years ; 
and I had every hope, up to past six, that every thing 
was going to pass off quietly. About the time that 
the party was coming out of church there was a com- 
motion at the Falls-road. I was returning back when 
I met them coming out of church. A boy ran up 
and said that they had beaten him. He was then 
bleeding in the face. 

9698. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Where was he 
beaten ? — In Durham-street. 

9699. Was that after you came back from the 
Falls-road ? — Yes ; we were patrolling backwards and 
forwards into Durham-street. There were other 
parties complained of being beaten ; but I did not 
6ee any thing unless the one boy. 

9700. Mr .Purcell . — And he was bleeding? — He was. 

9701. Did he tell you he was beaten by the mob ? 
— The party that was there ran over in the direction 
of Cullintree-road. The party thatl suppose beat him. 

9702. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Do you know, 
in point of fact, which party beat him ? — He called it 
the Roman Catholic party. I had no doubt myself, 
at the time, that it was. There was no opposing 
party at the time except the party coming from the 
church. 

9708. Was there any crowd or mob in Sandy-row? 

—No. 

9704. How long did you remain about in Durham- 
street and that district, on that evening, with your 
party? — I think, up to near eleven o’clock. 

9705. During that time did the mob continue to 
assemble ? — No ; in a short time all was quiet. 

9706. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — After the person 
that you mentioned complained, did the mob 'dis- 
perse ? — They ran over in the direction of Cullintree- 
road. On seeing us coming forward through a small 
entiy they dispersed. 

9707. Did they re-assemble again ? — No, unless a 
few persons. 

97 08. Did you see the transaction about Loughran ? 
— I heard of it. I was in the back room of the barrack. 

9709. That was before you left the barrack? — It 
was before I went up to New Durham-street. I 
heard the noise of cheering, and I heard some of 
them saying that a lad went up on a car with an 
orange lily, and had been arrested by the local police. 

97 J 0. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — About how long 
after you heard of Loughran ’s affair was it that you 
were sent up to New Durham-street? — I think it 
might have been upwards of an liouv. I think he 
passed at about eight o’clock, and after nine they 
went up. 

9711. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — After he passed 
by had the crowd got quiet? — When I heard the 
noise I went to the window, and saw the crowd 
going up. 

9712. Did you see the crowd? — I could not; I 
only saw the car ; and when I inquired, I was told that 
the man sitting on it wore a lily, and was arrested. 

97 1 3. Mi - . Purcell . — At the time you saw the car, 
could you see that the Sandy-row portion of Durham- 
street was clear ? — It was, with the exception of some 
parties round the railing of the church. 

97 14 Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — When you went 
up to New Durham-street you passed within view of 
the front of the church ; was there a crowd in front of 
the church ? — There was. 



9715. About how many? — There might, perhaps, September 

be fifty. I could not say exactly. I did not pay 28, lsgT ' 
much attention. I went up in an hour. Head- 

97 1 6. Was there a crowd at the side of the church ? Constable 

mi Joseph 

— There was. Henderson. 

9717. About how many were there? — I think a 
hundred ; about a hundred. 

9718. Mr. Purcell. — What was the crowd composed 
of? — Boys, girls, and women; and there were some 
children in arms. 

9719. Were they peaceable and quiet? — Yes; they 
appeared to be friends of the parties inside. 

9720. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — And as if wait- 
ing for the parties inside ? — Yes ; there was no oppo- 
sition party there at all. There were very few waiting 
to see them going in. 

9721. Mr. Purcell. — Between the time you saw the 
boy beaten and bleeding, and at the time you with- 
drew your men, did any occurrence take place at 
New Durham-street? — None, that I recollect. 

9722. Did any thing else come under your observa- 
tion on the 12th ? — Nothing that I recollect. 

9723. When you turned back from New Durham- 
street to the Pound, did you go into the Sandy-row 
district to see how things were there? — No, I did 
not ; I did not go further than Durham-street. 

• 9724. When you came back had the crowd dis- 
persed ? — Yes ; every thing was quiet then. 

9725. Did you hear any shots fired from Sandy- 
row district ? — None during the evening, until twelve 
o’clock at night. I heard some in the direction of 
Sandy-row then. 

9726. That was after twelve o’clock? — It was about 
twelve o’clock. 

9727. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Up to that hour 
had you heard shots in Pound- street? — I had heard 
some few during the evening, before twelve o’clock. 

9728. Mr. Purcell. — Was any report made to you 
of houses being attacked, or windows being broken? 

— I have no recollection. 

9729. Had you any report subsequently, after 
twelve? — Not that I recollect. 

9730. The remainder of the night, so far as you 
know, passed off quietly ? — Yes. 

9731. On Monday, the 13th, were you on duty in 
the same locality ? — Yes. 

9732. Was every thing quiet in Sandy-row that 
day ? — Every thing was quiet with the exception of a 
stir among the mill-workers going in at meal hours. 

9733. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you hear of 
any windows being broken on the 12th of July ? — Not 
that I recollect. 

9734. Did you observe any disturbance in the 
middle of the day ? — The first thing I observed was at 
ten o'clock. I noticed an orange arch across Leeds- 
street. I went over to the pax-ties there, and advised 
them to take it down. They would not take it down. 

I went to the police-office, and after a short time, sent 
to the Mayor, and he came up — and Mr. Lindsay and 
some of the local police got a rope and pulled it down. 

9735. Who did you apply to ? — To the women, aixd 
they would not do it. 

9736. Were there any men there? — There were 
not ; I think not. 

9737. Was that at ten o’clock? — It was after ten 
o’clock. 

9738. Whatdid you observe next on thatday ? — I saw 
some parties going in a car down to the Exchange ; 
the same parties that were thei-e, some of them cai-ry- 
ing orange lilies. 

9739. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.- — At what hour? 

— It might be between six and seven in the evening 
of Monday. Several cars were moving about. 

9740. Was it to the Com Exchange they were going? 

— I heard so. They went down College-street. 

9741. Did you see any cai-s? — Yes; there was no 
pei-son on them, they were leading the horses. There 
were both men and women. 

9742. About how many cai-s were there? — Some 
five or six. There might have passed more by. I 
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September wasnotthere all the time. Theyweregoing at different 
28^1887. t j meS) v JU t they were all going in the same direction, 
Head- about Durham-street, and down College-street, North. 
Constable 9743. They were not going towards Sandy -row ? — 
Henderson. They were not. They passed by the Institution- 
buildings. 

9744. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Had they each 
a lily ? — I do not know that each person had a lily. 

9745. Had all the cars lilies ? — -To the best of my 
recollection the most of them had. Some of them 
may not have had them. 

9746. Did any thing occur in the evening of the 
13th?- — The first thing that I heard, except that some 
parties were gathering in the Pound, was that a man’s 
house. had been broken in Mill-street, of the name of 
Watts, and that stones had been thrown at the local 
police. I went down with a party, with Mr. Bindon 
in charge of it. 

. 9747. Did. you find any disturbance?— We went 
into Barrack-street, passing Lettuce-hill. Stones were 
thrown, and struck some of the party. 

9748. When you went to Watts’ did you find the 
report correct ? — It was. 

9749. Was there a meeting at the Corn Exchange ? 
— I do not know., I have heard that that was where 
they were going. 

9750. Mr. Commissioner Lynch .- — Was there any 
constable at the Com Exchange? — None of the men. 

975 1 . Mr. Purcell . — Do you know any thing about 
that meeting?— No. 

9752. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — The Com Ex- 
change is off High sheet ? — It is. 

9753. Mr. Purcell . — It is in Victoria-street ? — It is. 

9754. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Near the Cus- 
tom House? — Yes. 

9755. And the Northern Bank? — It is. 

9756. Mr. Purcell . — When you got down with your 
party, was there a crowd there? — Yes, there was a 
crowd, but it dispersed when we came forward into 
the small streets. 

9757. Was it a large .crowd ? — It was not to say a 
very large crowd. 

9758. Were they making any noise — were they 
shouting ? — 1 cannot say they were. 

9759. Was that the same crowd that assailed you 
with stones near Lettuce-hill? — It was. 

9760. Was there any crowd in Mill-street when you 
came down ? — They came forward running into Mill- 
field, and down Mill-street. 

9761. That was on the 13th? — Yes; it was on 
Monday, the 1 3tli, that the windows were broken. 

9762. Is Watts a Protestant ? — I believe he is. 

9763. What hour was it when you came down to 
Mill-street, about Watts’ house ? — Between nine and 
ten o’clock. 

9764. Do you know of your own knowledge, or had 
any party brought in a report to your barracks up to 
the time when you went down in command of Mr. 
Bindon, of any disturbance being created, or of any 
windows being broken by the Sandy-row people ? — 
Not that I heard. 

9765. Had you heard, or was word brought to you, 
that the Sandy-row people were gathering up to the 
time ? — No, not that 1 recollect. 

9766. Then up to that time the mobs that were 
gathering were gathered in the Pound district ? — They 
were. 

9767. May I ask you whether you communicated 
with anybody on either side as to what evidence you 
could give here to-day before you got into the witness 
box? — I did not. 

976S. Did you know what you were going to prove 
before you came here ? — I did not know. I talked to 
several parties about the time it happened, but latterly 
I did not. I did not expect that it would ever come 
to an inquiry. 

9769. Up to eleven o’clock, on the night of the 
13th, the only disturbance that you are aware of was 
the attack on Watts’ house, in Mill-street, and the 
gathering of the Pound mob ?— Yes, I may mention 



that the Mayor and Mr. Tracy were there at 'the September 
time, and that I returned back past the distillery, and 28 , i857. 
waited there for some time. Head- 

9770. Where is the distillery? — At Mr. Shaw’s, in constable 

Barrack-street. Joseph 

9771. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you go into r60D ' 
Sandy-row that evening ? — Not at all that evening. 

9772. Had you heard shots that evening?: — Yes. 

9773. From the Sandy-row district? — Yes; I did. • 

9774. Before Watts’ house was attacked?— I think 
I did. 

9775. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Could you fix 
the time of the day that you first heard the shots? — 

I think I heai'd shots about eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

9776. Mr. Purcell. — Where from? — In the direction 
of Sandy-row and in the Pound side too. 

9777. Was there at that time any opposing crowd? 

— Oh, no; there.were no shots in the immediate place 
where the two parties met. The shots were scattered 
through the district. 

9778. Do you mean that you heai'd the reports of 
fire-amis in the two districts ? — Yes. 

9779. Any shots fired at each other?— No.. 

9780. Mr Commissioner Smythe. — Can you fix about 
the time that Watts’ house was wrecked ? — Between 
nine and ten. 

97S1. How long. did you remain in Mill-street and 
that neighbourhood? — I should say we waited about 
half an hour above the distillery. As well as I recollect 
the local police came up and mentioned that at the 
Pound and in Barrack-street parties had thrown stones 
at them, while we were at the distillery. 

9782. That was at about nine or ten? — That was 
after ten, I should think. 

9783. The local police came up and reported that 
stones had been thrown at them ? — Yes. 

9784. What did Mr. Bindon do then?— He marched 
a party down towards Mill-street. The parties then 
took into entries and small streets. We staid them 
for some time and all appeared quiet, and we returned 
to the barrack. 

9785. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — When you and 
Mr. Bindon went up, did you find any disturbance or 
rioting?— We saw them running into entries and 
small streets ; some stones were thrown after that. 

9786. Did any report come to your barrack, or any 
request that your men, or any of them, should go on 
duty into the Sandy-row district that night? — No; not 
that 1 am aware of; I do not believe there was. 

9787. There was no report of disturbance that 
night?— Not that I have heai'd. 

9788. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Was it the local 
police that always reported to you the disturbances-? 

— Sometimes private parties did so. 

9789. Mr. Purcell. — Who informed you of Watts’ 
house being wrecked? — The local police. 

9796. Did no one inform you of disturbances in 
Sandy-row? — Not that I recollect. 

9791. Did the remainder of the night of the 13th 
pass over quietly ?— So far as I know. 

9792. Was your attention attracted early on Tues- 
day?— No; there was nothing during the day, except 
at meal hours parties going into the mill. 

9793. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — What parties? — 
Mill-workers, boys and girls. 

9794. Was there any thing about them?— When the 
Protestant parties were passing through Cullintree- 
road they were cheered and hissed, and it was the 
same at the other party down at the mill in Stanley- 
street. Two or three men had to be there at meal 
hours, but there was nothing of any consequence — a 
couple of men kept diem quiet. 

9795. Nothing more than chaffing each other? — No. 

9796. On Tuesday, had you occasion to take notice 
of any disturbance? — About nine o’clockin the evening 
we heard that the two parties had met on the road to 
the asylum. I think that was about nine o’clock on 
the 14 th. 

9797. Can you recollect who brought you word? — 
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September I was up at Albert-crescent myself, and I saw an old 
28 , 1857. woman who complained that she was afraid to go up. 
1Iea d. Her name, I believe, was Donohoe. She lived in a 
Constable co ttage in the fields. I said I would see her up, and 
Henderson, then, seeing the crowd so numerous, I thought itwas 
not safe to go up alone, and I returned to the police 
barrack and got a party of men and arranged with a 
party of the local police that I would go up to Cullin- 
tree-road with the constabulary, and that Mr. Green, 
and some of the local police, would go in the other 
direction. 

9798. You were to go up the Loaning, and they were 
to go up Stanley-street ? — Yes. 

9799. And you were to meet about Widow Dono- 
hoe’s ? — Yes. One party was in the Loaning and the 
other party on the road towards- the widow’s house. 

9800. Is that road called Grosvenor-street? — Y’es. 
That was between nine and ten. 

, 9801. Did you see whether there were two crowds? 
— There were. 

, 9802. Were they near to. one another? — They still 
kept within throw of a stone of each other. They 
could not do much harm. 

9803. When you came up what took place? — Both 
parties dispersed, and we called the police together and 
after we got them, we came off to the barrack again. 

9804. How. soon did you return to the barrack? — 
Perhaps it might be half an hour or so from the time 
we left. 

9805. Was every thing quiet on both sides then? — 
Every thing was quiet at that time. 

. 9806. Did. you remain undisturbed for the rest of 
the night? — No; we heard that they had appeared up 
there again. 

9807. About what hour? — About ten, or a little 
after it. 

9808. Did you turn out again ? — Yes ; Mr. Bindon 
took the party up again. It was then later in the 
night, and as we were going up the Loaning the two 
parties were throwing stones at us ; several of the stones 
struck the men. 

9809. Was any report made of the injuries done to 
the houses on the 14th? — Yes; in Albert-crescent 
1 87 panes were broken in Mr. Watson's houses. 

9810. Were you and your men in Albert-crescent 
that night? — I cannot state any thing about the break- 
ing of the windows. 

9811. Were the windows broken in Albert-crescent 
in the interval between your going up to Widow 
Donohoe’s and your return back ? — It was after we 
went up to the widow’s that the windows were broken, 
and before we returned to Albert-crescent. 

9812. W r hile you were going to Cullin tree-road did 
you make any prisoners? — We arrested five persons 
and brought them down to Durliam-street. 

9S13. How did you come down ? — By Riclimond- 
street. By the time we went down the houses were 
broken in Albert-crescent. It was on the second 
occasion that we arrested the prisoners. 

' 9814. There were no windows broken up to that 
time? — None that I know of. 

9815. Mr. Purcell. — Was the Sandy-row mob dis- 
persed at the time you went up to Mrs. Donohoe’s ? — 
No, they took into the fields in the direction of Dur- 
ham-street. In charging them we mixed both mobs 
together. We got in the rere of the Pound-street 
party. In a short time they all separated. 

9816. Did you see what way the Pound-street mob 
went ? — I cannot say, but I believe they went back 
in the direction of M'llhone’s. 

9817. Did you seethe Sandy-row mob go ? — They 
went down to Durham-street, There was a very large 
crowd in Durham-street when we came down. 

9818. Was it on the evening of the 14th that the 
loop-holed house, theMalakoff, was first fired from ? — 
There was firing in that direction, but I cannot say 
that there was firing from that house. 

9819. Did you see, at any time during the week, 
firing from the Malakoff? — I saw a shot from it. 

9820. Is it true that during that week Sergeant 
Henderson was standing at Stanley-street with another 



of the constabulary when he told the constable to ; September 
get out of the way for a man was firing from the 28 ’ 1857 - 
house? — No, it is not. Head- 

982 I . Didany such thing occur? — Cunningham and Constable 
another policeman were standing at Albert-crescent, Henderson, 
and to the best of my .recollection one or two civilians, 
and we were talking about the firing. I think I made 
some observation to one of them to stay out of the 
way. I said “ Yon boy is going to fire.” It was a boy 
about fourteen or fifteen years of age who had a stick 
in his hand, and he raised the stick. There had been 
no firing from the house at that time ; there was 
early in tire morning. 

9822. In fact, did any shot come from the house at 
that time ? — None. 

. 9823. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — There was no 
shot at that time ? — No, not that I recollect. 

8824. Mr. Purcell What day was that? — Sunday, 

the 19th. It might be about ten or eleven o’clock in 
the day. 

9825. Was that boy in the house? — No, in the rere 
of the house ; in the vacant space. 

9826. But no gun was put out of the loop-holes and 
fired on that occasion ? — None. 

9827. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie. — On what occa- 
sion did you see the shots fired from the loop-holes ? 

— Early in the morning. 

9828. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Am I to under- 
stand you that you said by way of joke, “ That boy is 
levelling a gun at us ?" — Itwas ; I was quite satisfied 
that it was a stick that he had in his hand at the time. 

9829. When did the firing from that fortified place 
commence ? — I will not say. There was a great deal 
of firing from both sides. The only shot I saw fired 
from it was on Sunday morning. 

. 9830. Was the place prepared for the purpose?— 

My opinion is that it was not. There was some scaf- 
folding there, such as masons have. 

9831. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you see any 
part of tire wall with loop holes made in it ? — There 
were some holes that would receive a gun, but I do 
not think they were made for that purpose. 

9832. Mr. Purcell. — Were they notholes for joists ? 

^-No, I think not; the holes for joists would be 
higher up. 

9833. Were they for scaffolding ? — I think so. 

9834. How early in the week was the attention of 
the constabulary called to the firing from that house ? 

— Indeed I cannot recollect at present. 

9835. Did the constabulary visit it during the week? 

— I visited it myself two or three times. 

9836. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you go over 
to it when the shot was fired ? — I was alone at the 
time in my own house. 

9837. Was any other constable near it ? — None. 

9838. Was any of the city police ? — None ; at that 
hour there was not. Every thing appeared to be per- 
fectly quiet Every thing was quiet up to two o’clock 
on Sunday morning. 

9839. Was there any disturbance in the early part 
of that night?— The constabulary were ordered in 
about twelve o'clock. Sometimes they were out until 
one, sometimes until two o’clock. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — You saw' a gun dis- 
charged out of that house ?— I heard the report, and 
I saw the flash. 

9840. How soon after did any one go to it ? — It 
might have been an hour or two afterwards. I may 
mention that the town was quiet at three o’clock, that 
the sheets were cleared, and there was no appearance 
of any party on either side assembling, and the troops 
and the magistrates had retired. 

9841. In what direction was that shot levelled ? — 

In the direction of the Pound loaning. The shot w r as 
fired at the Pound-loaning. I heard the report and saw’ 
the smoke, and I am satisfied that the shot w'as fired. 

9842. Mr. Purcell. — In what place were you ? — I 
was at Albert- crescent, in my own house. I was not on 
duty. 

9843. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — But why did you 
not go over ? — It would not have been safe or prudent 
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September to have gone outside ? There was one party to the 
28^1857. an( j ^ 0 ^^. t 0 the left keeping up constant 

Head- firing. There was constant firing of shots from both 
Constable s j,les. It continued for an horn: or two hours. 
Henderson. 9844. Is it possible, as we have heard in evidence, 
that ten persons were behind a ditch continuously 
firing for two hours, without interference ? — That I 
cannot say. 

9845. Was not that the district in which the people 
usually met to create a disturbance ? — It was. 

9840. Had it been quiet for a length of time that 
the police were withdrawn ? — Yes. 

9847. Why was that firing allowed ? — The police 
were home at the barrack, and the military had also 
gone to their barrack. 

9848. Did they hear the firing ? — I heard it. I do 
not know whether they heard it. 

9849. Could the firing be going on for two hours 
without their hearing it ? — The party there was not 
strong enough. It would not have been safe to have 
gone up to where the firing was. 

9850. And were two parties allowed to fire for two 
hours ? — There were two parties firing for two hours. 

9S5I. For two hours, without interruption? — I 
would say so. 

9852. What was the force in the town on that day? 
— There were thirty constabulary. No additional 
force had come at that time. 

9853. One hundred and sixty local police and 
thirty constabulary ? — I should say so. 

9854. Mr. Purcell. — Were not the police, and con- 
stabulary, and military occupied that night, and every 
night that week? — They were. For upwards of two 
hours. Before the police and military retired every- 
thing was quiet. 

9855. Did any of the shots hit your house? — 
Not on that morning. 

9856. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — What is your 
explanation of why it was that firing was allowed to 
continue for two hours ? Is it that the authorities 
were afraid to act, or were unable to act from being 
worn out by duty ?— I would say that the party there 
were quite unable to act. There was no party but 
five men in Durham-street. 

9857. Could they not have called up others ? Surely 
it would not have taken two hours ? — It would not 
take two hours. 

9858. What is your explanation ? — I was in every 
hope, that as it was drawing near morning, tire firing 
would soon cease. 

9S59. Mr. Purcell. — Had the constabulary been 
constantly engaged before that in tiying to put down 
the mobs ? — They had been three days and three 
nights without ever going to bed. 

9860. Did the mobs re-appear as soon as the 
military and constabulary had left the locality ? — I 
saw no mob appearing. I only saw the shots fired. 

9861. Would it have been safe for you, or had you 
any force to interfere ? — It would not have been safe. 

9862. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Is your explana- 
tion that there was not a force sufficient in the town ? 
— There was not a force there in that locality. 

9863. Was your house exposed ? — It was between 
the two fires. 

9864. Was the firing so thick that you were afraid 
to leave the house ? — It was; no one, with safety, could 
have passed in front of the Crescent. 

9S65. Where was the firing coming from ? — From 
Stanley-street, Albert-street, Leeds-street, and Gullin- 
tree-road. 

9866. Was it cross-firing? — It was. 

9867. Was there any firing from the back of the 
houses in Stanley-street ? — None that I saw. 

9S68. Was there continuous and thick firing all 
that time ? — I may say there* was. There were very 
short intervals between the shots. 

9869. You had been for three days and nights on 
duty? — I was. I did not go to bed that morning 
at all. 

9870. You got no directions with regal'd to the 
firing at the time you returned to your own house ? 



Every thing was perfectly quiet then ; there were no September 
shots fired, and no mobs. aS| 1857 - 

9871. Did that firing cease without the military or Head- 

constabulary coming Up ? — It did. Constable 

Mr. Binclon. — There were thirty men on. duty, for Henderson, 
nine consecutive nights, until two, three, and four in 
the morning. On that morning every thing was quiet 
when I went to bed. At a quarter to four a consta- 
ble came up from Durham-street to tell me there 
was some firing. I said to him that I could do 
nothing. If I had got information of the real state 
of things, I would have taken the men out. I was 
sparing my men. 

9872. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — You would not 
have brought out your men unnecessarily ; but if you 
had been told that there was continuous firing for two 
hours, you would have done so ? — If I had anticipated 
that there would have been firing for half an horn - , I 
would have called them out. The answer I gave the 
constable when he came to me was, that the men 
had gone to their stations, and I really did not like to 
bring them out again. 

9873. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie. — Do you know 
the residence of Chief Constable Henderson ? — Yes. 

9874. Can you form an opinion whether it would 
have been safe for him to have left the house ? — I am 
perfectly well aware that it would not. There was 
one night that I had to send four men to escort him, 
and the men were fired on. The constable came to 
my bed-room. There were but thirty men in Belfast, 
and they were scattered over the whole of the town. 

They had been on duty for nine nights. They had 
to be up at six o’clock, and to attend the petty sessions 
at nine, and I did not like to harass them on account 
of a few shots. 

9875. Where were you sleeping?— At Prospect- 
terrace, near the Botanic Garden. 

9876. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — You say that 
your men were worn out? — They were worn out 
pretty well, but not altogether done up. I think 
they are made of pretty good materials. I have been 
on duty with them several times, and never knew 
them to flinch. If I had come in contact with those 
people I should decidedly have acted promptly, and 
might have got myself into a nice little scrape ; but I 
should not hesitate, if they fired at me, to give it to 
them. I am sure I must have misunderstood the 
constable, for when he came to me, I thought it was 
ordinary firing, such as had been going on through 
the week. 

9877. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — You had but 
thirty men ? — Yes ; it would have taken an hour and 
a-half to assemble them. The thirty men were dis- 
tributed among the eight barracks. 

9878. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — For an hour and 
a-half could there have been no effective interference ? — 

No ; but of course you understand that I knew nothing 
of the state of tilings as I was sound asleep. 

The examination of Chief Constable Henderson 
was continued. 

9879. Mr. Purcell. — From your long residence in 
Belfast can you say whether any of the respectable 
people in Sandy-row were engaged in the disturbances? 

— I do not know that they were. 

9880. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you know of 
any drums ever being taken by the constabulary from 
the Sandy-row people ? — I do, sir. 

9881 . Do you know of their having been returned? 

— -They never- were to my knowledge. There are 
four or five drums in the barracks. There are three 
in Durham-street barrack, and one at the Antrim-road 
barrack, and one at the Crumlin barrack. 

9882. Mr. Purcell. — Where were they taken ? — 

Three were taken in the Loaning, one in Sandy-row, 
and one on the Crumlin-road. 

9883. Were they being used at the time ? — They were. 

9884. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Was it during 
that week ? — It was in a former year. 

9885. At what time? — In July. 

9886. Mr. Purcell. — From what kind of persons ? — 
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September Generally from boys and girls, who went out with 

28 , 1857. them in the evening. 

Constable Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

Henderson 9887. Are you sure that Dr. Drew never got back 
the drum ? — I never knew him to get one back. I 
believe he never got one back. 

9888. Were there any drums taken this year ? — No. 

9889. Are you certain you have got all that you 
took ? — I believe I have. 

9890. Do you know what the local force did with 
their drums? — No. 

9891. Do you know how many Mr. Lindsay has ? — 
No. 

9892. Or Mr. Green? — No. 

9893. Was the beating of drums not looked on as 
a matter of course on the night of the 1 1th of July, 
and the 12th ? — Yes ; principally from the Protestant 
party. 

9894. Has there not been very much firing for the 
last two or three years ? — In other years there was 
not much firing. 

9895. Did they not generally keep up the firing on 
the night of the 11th? — I have heard a good deal of 
firing. 

9896. Was it not altogether from the Orange party ? 
— It was; rehearsing for the 12 th. It was always in 
the neighbourhood of Sandy-row ; there was none in 
the Pound. 

9897. And they kept beating drums? — They did 
on several occasions. 

9898. And they generally have little processions ? — 
Boys and girls have. 

9899. Was it not in those processions that you 
captured the drums ? — It was. I may mention that 
I was not present at the capture of the drums myself. 

9900. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Were you never 
present when the drums were taken ? — I was not. 

990 1 . How do you know that they were taken from 
boys and girls ? — From the reports I got from the men. 

9902. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — What sized 
drums are they ? — One was a large drum. 

9903. Not toys ? — No. 

9904. Mr. Rea. — The 12th of July is the first time 
they begin the firing? — I would say that up to that time 
it is principally on the part of the Protestants. 

9905. Do the Protestants not do it for a beginning ? 
— I will not say that they do. 

9906. Do the others not show themselves equal to 
the Orange party? — No, I would not say that they 
show themselves equal at all. 



9907. Would you like to live where you are the September 

next 12 th of July ? — I do not know, my impression is 28 ^_ 1867 - 
that it will be very quiet next July. Hoad- - 

9908. Do they not on those occasions fire as much Constable 
in the Pound as in Sandy-row ?— They do, if not more. Henderson. 
They fired far more certainly this year. 

9909. Was it not the opposition they offered to the 
local police and the constabulary ? — I saw no opposi- 
tion whatever from the Sandy-row party, on this July', 
towards the constabulary. On the Tuesday that we 
went round by Cullintree-road we got some stones. 

We had mixed both parties together. 

9910. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Did not both 
parties throw stones? — I am not aware that the Sandy- 
row party threw any stones. The two .parties were 
mixed at the time. 

9911. You heard the evidence of Mr. Hill with 
regard to tire Ribbon and Orange Societies ? — I saw it 
in the papers'. 

9912. Do you know of the existence of the Ribbon 
Society ? — I do not. I am not aware that it exists. 

It may exist without my knowing it, though I was 
doing my duty. 

9913. Mr. Rea. — The Ribbon Society has illegal 
signs ? — So I believe. 

9914. Do you not think the Orange Society has ? — 

I do not know any thing of them. 

9915. As an officer of police do you not believe from 
your experience that a great number of them have 
signs and passwords ? — I have heard it said so. 

9916. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — From your ex- 
perience during the last seven years, are you able to 
say that they have any secret mode of communication 
with each other ? — My own opinion was and I believed 
they had signs, but it has been greatly changed on 
hearing the evidence that I have heard. 

9917. Mr. Purcell. — Did you hear Mr. Green and 
the night constables stating that the holes in the loop- 
holed house were made for joists ? — I did not. 

9918. Could that be true? — It might. I stated 
that I thought they were rather low for joists. 

9919. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Did you find 
any bricks, or any thing in the house, that people 
could stand on ? — There were bricks inside and out- 
side ; the masons had been at work. 

9920 Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Is not the house 
built now ? — Yes. 

9921. Are not the joists in ? — They are. 

9922. Are the joists now where the holes were ? — 

I think not. 



September 
22 , 1857 . 

The Commissioners sat at eleven o'clock. 

John Alien. John Allen recalled and examined by Mr. M'Lean. 

9923. Did you state, yesterday, that the first win- 
dows that were broken were broken on the 12th of 
July? — Yes. I saw the crowd coming from the meet- 
ing ; there might be a hundred or more. 

9924. Mr. Rea. — What time of the evening might 
it be ? — In or about nine o'clock. 

9925. What day of the week ? — On Sunday. 

9926. Did you see the windows broken ? — I did 
not see them until they were broken. The two win- 
dows in the front had not two whole panes. 

9927. Whose house was it? — I do not know the 
owner of the house. 

9928. Do’ you know when they were broken? — 
They were not broken in the middle of the day. 

9929. By what party were they broken ? — The mob 



September 
29 , 1857 . 

I saw coming down belonged to the Pound-street John Alien, 
party. 

9930. Was the owner of the house a Protestant? — 

The owner of the house professed to be a Protestant. 

993 1 . What is his name ? — I do not know. 

9932. How do you know he is a Protestant? — I 
heard everybody say he was a Protestant. 

9933. Is he married ? — I do not know. 

9934. Has he any children? — I do not know. 

9935. What is the name of the street? — Milford- 
street. 

9936. Are you perfectly certain that it was Sunday ? 

— I am perfectly certain. I met them coming down 
the green, opposite my door, and I know that on that 
day the windows were whole. 

9937 . Who is the landlord of that house in Milford- 
street ? — I cannot say'. 

9938. Mr. Purcell. — Was it the Pound-street mob ? 

— It was. • - 



FOURTEENTH DAY. 
Tuesday, September 29th. 
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The cross-examination of Head-Constable Joseph 
Henderson by Mr. Rea, was then resumed. 



Head- 

Constable 

Joseph 

Henderson. 



9959. Mr. Rea. — Did you ever see Ribbonmen September 
going in procession to chapel ?— No ; I never did. 29 ' 1857 - 

9960. Did vou ever see, or hear of, a body of Rib- Head- 
9939. Do jou lmow wlmt is this they hnvo found bonmen woarfng green soar* being pre.ohed to by 

out since last night, that you could prove for them ? — any of the Catholic clergy of Belfast . io. Henderson, 

7 T 1 not 9961. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.— Do you know 

°9910 Do you recollect the time that Anne Moore whether there is any organized Ribbon Society m 
^ shot?— -Ido. Belfast?— I do not. I have seen, lately, no reason to 

Wa Q941 Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Mas that the think that there is. 

ho lost her eye ? — Oh, no ; I suppose it was 9963. ilr. Bm.~ Did. you ever see a process™ of 
1 ■ Roman Catholics, with white gloves, and . Douay 

Bibles in their hands, going to chapel?— No. 

9963. Now, if a large body of Roman Catholics, 
with white gloves, and carrying unquestionable 
“Douays,” walked in procession through the streets 
to the chapel, do you think they would be attacked? 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do not answer that. 

9964. Mr. Rea. — Did you see that procession of 
Orangemen carrying Authorized Versions going into 
Dr. Drew's church ? — I did. 

.. Did not that appear to you to be done to 



girl \ 

eighteen vears ago. 

9942. Mr. Rea. — V.'ho was the magistrate in com- 

mand of the military and police on that occasion ? — 
Captain Skinner. . 

9943. Do you recollect the inquest on the body ot 
Anne Moore? — I do not. 

9911. Do you recollect that Captain Skinner was 
acquitted by the jury ? — He was. .. 

9910. Do you recollect that Mr. Bates and Mr. Elliott 
conducted tlie case for the Orange party; and that Mr. 
Davidson, now one of the members for Belfast, con- 



duced The ‘case for Captain Skinner?— I recollect show, without violating the law, that they were Orange- 
tliat Mr Bates was engaged, and that Captain Skinner men ? I do not know. . . , 

was acquitted by the jury. It is eighteen or twenty 9966. By such a procession, was not it intended to 
was aequiuou J - 6 be known that they were Orangemen?— I believed 

ye Mr a C 0 ommissioner Smythe .- You might as well go that they were Orangemen, but not from their carry- 

im. 001 mm ' , o (, ° i n g the books; for it is usual for persons to carry 

a< 9946 Mr Rea —Do you recollect that at that time their Bibles and their Prayer-books to church, 

th e Pound di strict was not so populous as it is now ?- 9967. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. Was it known m 

S was not. It was the milit!,ry. and not the police, the district that fe Oraiigemen were going to church 
who fired bv command of Captain Skinner. on that evening? I had heard so. 

9947 A11 Commissioner Lynch— kve not both . 9968. Mr. Am. -How did you know them to be 

.districts enlarged of late years ?-V<*y much enlarged. Orangemen ?_I did not know them to be Orangemen. 

M? SL-Did Captain Skinner not find it »"«" m* ™" mmMd them to be Orangemen? 
necessary to give that order to fire, in consequence of 
the determination of the Sandy -row party to resist 



the deter.,...,.*.,..,.. — — - - , . . 

him ? — I could not tell. I was not present at all. 

9949. Was it the Orange mob that was fired on ? 
—It was. I heard so. I was not there at the time. 

9950. You were talking about firing. Do you re- 



i. But you suspected them to be Orangemen ? 
— Yes, I did. 

9970. Was it not a common habit of the Orange- 
men, on the 12th, ostentatiously to carry Bibles in 
public ? — I cannot say. 

9971. Have they only lately adopted the Bibles ? — 
I never saw them marching to church before — never, 



collect firing on the eve of the 12th of July, for the to my recollection, 
last twmitydhree years that you have spoken of?- 9973. Now, .s ,t not well known at present that 
Well generally I could not say upon each 13th of these books, generally supposed to be Bibles, are 

July ; ISSSriy speaking, there’was firing. carried as a substitute for the Orange 1.1, es and other 

995 1 . Was that firing from the Orange party or the emblems declared to be illegal. 

Catholic nartv— the Sandy-row party or the Pound- 9973. Mr. Commissioner Lynqh.—K hy now, Mr. 
street party?— I should say it was principally from Rea, does not every man know that congregations 

■ tM v,„,.ty— that is, the firing was in the carry their Bibles to church? 

r “ w Mr. Rea . — I know no such thing ; for I know that 

there not firing in Brown-street the people leave their Bibles in the church, where 
Protestants most often use them. 

Re-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

9974. Mr. Rea asked you whether you have heard 



the Protestant party— that is, the firing was 
direction of Sandy-row. 

9952. And was the: 

and Brown-square?— There may have been. 

9953. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Was there also 
firing in Brown-street direction ?— There may have 
been some firing. 

9954. Mr. Rea. — Do you not believe that there 
was ? — I believe there was. 

9955. Has it not, except on a few occasions, always < «• 

been considered necessary by the magistrates to bring rejoicing. „ , 

in an extra police force for the 12th of July, at the 9976. Mr. Commissionei Smyt.o 
expense of the public?— Yes; it has been on some 
occasions, when there was any expectation of dis- 
turbance. 

9956. Is not the expectation of a not on the 12tli 
greatly increased, of late years, and for future years, 
in consequence of the greater numerical force of the 
Roman Catholics? — There was no expectation of any 
disturbance whatsoever the last 12th July. 

9957. Suppose no effort to be made by the Orange 
Society voluntarily to abstain from the celebration of 
this anniversary, would it not be necessary, on each 
annual recurrence of this anniversary, to bring here 
an extra police force at the expense of the public?— 

I do not know as to that. I have seen the police 
brought, and not a word was said till they went away, 
and when they went away, the disturbance began. 

9958. Would it not be necessary, so far as you can 
form an opinion, to have an extra force of police here 
on each 12tli of July, if the celebration of that anni- 
versary be kept up ? 

Mr. Purcell objected to ihe question, and it was 
over-ruled. 



„„ former 12ths of July firing from Sandy-row dis- 
trict. Was it firing at any body ? — Certainly not. 

9975. It was blank cartridge ? — Yes, by way of 

(u xiii- JH „„ -Were you able 

to distinguish from thereports whether they were blank 

cartridges or not?— Yes. I would. 

9977. Mr. Purcell. — You said that the last 12 th ot 
July was peaceable and quiet, or promised to be so ? 
— Last year passed off quietly. 

9978. Would there have been any disturbance ex- 
cept for the Pound ? — It commenced there. 

9979. Was it by the Pound people that it com- 
menced ?— It was by that party. 

9980. Are the people of the Pound more numerous 
now than they were ten years ago ? — They are. 

998 1 . Are they doubled ? — I would not say double. 

9982. Are the districts not larger within these lew 
years ? — There is a great increase in both districts. 

9983. Which has increased the more rapidly ? I 
think the Pound-street party. 

99S4. Which is now the more numerous ?— I would 
say the Pound party. . , 

9985. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Estimating tne 
.difference of population between the two, you would 
estimate the population to be greater in the Pound . 
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September 9986. Do you include the Brown-street and Towns- 
2M857. end-street districts ? — I do not. 

Head- 9987. Mr. Commissioner Lynch.- — If you were to 
constable include that in Sandy-row how would the population 
Henderson, stand ? — To include Brown-street and Brown-square 
and that part of the town would increase Sandy-row 
very much. 

9988. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Do you think that 
it would make Sandy-row district greater in numbers ? 
— I would say that it would make it equal, or nearly so. 

9989. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you take in 
Smithfield with Pound street ? — I do not. If you take 
Smithfield it would increase it much more. 

9990. Mr. Purcell. — Is Smithfield a district where 
outrages are committed ? — Generally parties come 
from that neighbourhood. 

9991. Mr. Go'mmigsibner Smythe. — Did the people on 
the 1 2th of July go from other quarters to the Pound ? 
— They came, I believe, from all parts of the town; 

9992. Did they go to Sandy-row from other parts ? 
— -I believe they did. 

9993. Have you any reason to say that remote par- 
ties came into the district during the week? — I cannot 
say, as it was always after night. 

9994. Was there any instance in which arms were 
brought, to either districts during the week ? — There 
was no instance. 

999,'). You said that there was a large quantity of 
arms in both districts ? — A large quantity. 

9996. Can you say whether the firing became mark- 
edlv increased at any time, so as to lead you to con- 
clude that there was. a greater quantity of arms ? — It 
would be very difficult to say, there was so much firing, 
and it was not confined to any locality. I heard shots 
from all directions. 

9997. Did you hear shots outside the two districts 
during the week ? — Yes, at some distance. Hamill- 
street, Mill-field and the Falls-road. Those are within 
the districts. 

9995. Did you hear any firing outside the districts ? 
— I cannot say I did. It was always confined to those 
districts. 

9999. Were you during the week much away from 
the districts ? — Very little. 

10000. Mr. Purcell. — During that week, what part 
were the constabulary and the other forces principally 
engaged on ? — Principally On the Pound side. 

10001. Why ? — There were more complaints from 
that quarter than the other. 

10002. There was more disturbance there? — There 
was. 

1 0003. There were more complaints ? — Slight cases 
of injury done to parties. 

1 0004. You said in your examination yesterday that 
the Sandy-row mob never offered any opposition to 
the constabulary ? — They did not that I saw. 

10005. Or threw stones at them ? — No. . 

1 1)006. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did the consta- 
bulary ever advance on any occasion against the mob 
in Sandy-row ? — It did, during the week. We went up 
to the Barrack in Wesley-place, and. cleared the street, 
and closed the houses — the military and the police. 

10007. Did the police go without the military into 
Sandy-row ? — I do not recollect that the police did go 
up — at least I did not. 

10008. Mr. Purcell. — Were you ever called to go up 
to Sandy row ? — There may have been calls, but not 
any that I am aware of. 

10009. Did the Sandy-row crowd retire when the 
police directed them ? — They did. 

1 0010. And they never threw stones ? — So far as I 
saw, they did not. That was not the 1 case with the 1 
Pound. We seldom went into the Pound-loaning 
that stones were not thrown at us. I would say that 
it was not safe for a policeman to go into it after 
night. That was not the case in the Sandy-row dis- 
trict. I have gone myself in that direction to see 
where the shots came from, and no opposition was 
offered, or stones thrown then. 

10011. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do you confine 



what you say about the Pound district to this year ? September 
— Yes. Up to this July I would have gone there at 29, 1867 - 
any time of the year. jjead- 

10012. Mr. Purcell . — During previous years can you Constable 
say, from your experience as head constable, and n^ m n 
from your station in Durham-street, that the district 
was orderly and peaceable ? — Both districts were quiet, 
except at some public time, such as this, taking them 
in general. 

10013. How many are there of the local police — 

One hundred and sixty ? — I am not sure. 

10014. At all events, there were only thirty constabu- 
lary during the week of the riots ? — Only about thirty. 

10015. .At the time the firing you spoke of yester- 
day took place, had the police retired to the barrack ? 

— They had. 

10(116. How long would it have taken to call them 
together? — I would say more than an hour; for the 
men could not have done more than lain down, they 
were very much fatigued. 

10017. Were the local police, on that" night and 
occasion, posted in different parts of the town ? — I 
believe they were ; but no one policeman could have 
attempted it. 

10018. Were other parts of the district disturbed 
that night as well ? — Well, I do not recollect. There 
may have been. 

1 00 1 9. During the time the riots were going on, were 
the police able to come up with the parties that they 
saw firing in the distance ? — They were not. The 
parties ran away, and took into the houses and 
entries; and when the police returned back, they 
came out again. 

10020. Would it have required a larger force to 
have kept those districts quiet when once the riots 
began ? — No doubt it would. 

I o02 1 . Mr. Commissioner Smyth e . — Do you remem- 
ber complaints, by persons of the name of Crawford, 
on Wednesday, the 1 5th of July, of their house having 
been wrecked ? — I cannot say I do. 

1 0022. Do you know the house of Mrs. Crawford, in 
Stanley-street, the windows of which were broken ? — 

I do not. 

1 0023. Do you remember any complaint by Mrs. 

Crawford ? — I do not remember it. 

1 0024. Do you remember Mrs. M'Keatinge’s house 
being wrecked ? — I believe I do. 

10025. M r. Commissioner Lynch. — In your observa- 
tion of those riots of July, did you see any personal 
enmity between individuals, or was it confined to 
classes ? — To classes. 

1 0(>26. You have not seen personal conflict between 
individuals arising out of them ? — I have not. 

1 0027. Mr. Purcell . — You were afterwards at the 
Custom House on the 6th? — Yes. 

1 0028. Did the police make any arrests ? — They 
arrested nine persons, I think. 

10029. Have you ascertained the religion of the 
nine ? — I have not. I have heard they were Roman 
Catholics, but I made no inquiry. 

1 0030. Were they from the Pound-street mob ? — 

From that party, I would say. 

10031. Did the constabulary arrest impartially? — 

We arrested the first party that we met and knew to 
be in the act of throwing stones. 

10032. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — How far is it 
from the comer of Stanley street to your police bar- 
rack ? — I think it may be about 300 yards ; near about 
that, I think. 

1 0033. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — It is not the fact 
that it is only twelve yards ? — No. Stanley-street is 
just past the Mill-gate. 

10034. Air. Commissioner Smythe . — Is there any 
other police barrack nearer to Stanley-street ? — There 
is a temporary barrack in Albert-crescent, but that is 
established since the 14th of July. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

10035. How far is Stanley-street from the house 
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S‘ ». Do “i Lfitat the poor girl, (Word, I went into Brooke-street. I wont with a part, there, 

SSf Td° n°r *° lhe P °““ ” th ““ Sh ' e ‘ ab °°‘ her ' MW? hL you a man in your force called Cun- {£&*. 
Henderson, j Q037. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do ’you say that ningham ?— Yes. ■ . 

it did not happen ? — I will not ; but I never heard of 1 0067. Is lie a constable . Yes. 

U of your men told you? 10069! Dhl.he i?port to’you that a man snapped 

—They did not. a P isto1 at bim five times in Sand y- row ? ~ He dld 

10039. Since the riots of July, and immediately not. • . .., T 

after then,, when that house of Mr. Watson was 10070. Did my of the other men report ,t?-I 
used as a temporary barrack, has there been any heard some talk about it. 

firing into it ?-Yes, there was a shot fired into it. 10071. Who was the constable ?— Heard C.unmDg- 

10U40. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — When was that ? ham talk about it myselt. 

—It was on Thursday night, the lOtli of September. 10072. You saw Mr. Watson s houses aftei they were 
1004 1 . Mr. O'Eorke. — Did the bullet go in through wrecked ?— I was sent for the magistiates, and when 

■ I ? y.. I returned I saw the windows and doors burned. 

1 0042.°Is the hole there still ?— It is still there, I 

5o “ 6 * iM taae icm - ?h.isi uP ih“s& a ;s 

10043. Mr. Commissioner^mylAe. — The morning of the, saw me coming up, the one part, W M . 



the 1 0th or 1 1th ? — The morning of the 1 1th. 



] 0044. That house is one of the first houses, with is, the^Sandy-row direction. 



Pound-loaning, the other in the other direction, that 



ltS 10045 ^When 1 th e bullet went through tlie window, evening there was a portion of our men went up 
did it strike the opposite wall?— It did. The mark Stanley-street with the dragoons. Ye cleared the 



10074. Did you follow them ? — Yes ; I think on that 



mp AT- next dav sheet and closed the houses. 

10046. That shot could scarcely have come from 10075. Was it then that the dragoons made three 
Pound-street ?— I would say, not from Pound-street, prisoners ?—ISo, 1 think not. . . • . 

nor the Pound-loaning. I Would say, from fire wast. 10076. Did any of jour men ask permission for lie 
ground in front. That is my impression. men to go forward and save the property ?— Not that 

° 10047. Or from the house in course of erection? — I am aware of. .. ,, , 

It might have eome from that house. 10077- Did any of them make the observation that 

J 0N48. Is it not opposite 7— It is. it was a pity to stand there and see the property 

10049. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — At that time was destroyed ?— I cannot say. . , 

there any disturbance or crowd in the district ?-None 10078 Did you hear them 

that T am aware of. Mr. Commissioner Lynch .— Who do you allege 



there any disturbance or crowd in the district ? — None ^07fk 

that I am aware of. . . . 

10050. Mr. O'Eorke . — Since then, and the time of said that, 
the proclamation, have you got occasional shots ?— Mr. O' I 

Yes, there were. said that *. 

10051. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What do you Mr. Bi 
mean ? — I have heard them. not allow 



Mr. O'Eorke . — We have heard that one of the police 
said that, hut we do not know his name. 

Mr. Bindon . — Whenever the men fall in they are 
not allowed to say a word. It cannot be true. 



11 10052 Mr O'Eorke . — Did any hit the temporary That is one of the allegations against the constabulary, 
J - - hut it cannot be true. The magistrates were with 



barrack ? — Never since, that I heard of. 



10053. Was your house injured? — Three panes of me. 
glass were broken. I got off vei, safe. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. _ The allegation is 

1 0054. Did you see those houses being wrecked? — made, and if you can get the man you had better do 
I did so. 

10055. Where were you at the time? — I believe, a Mr. O'Eorke . — We have reason to suppose mat 
short time before it was wrecked Mr. Bindon had M'Giveny was the man. 

sent me to look for the magistrates. 10076. Mr. Commissioner Dyne;,.— How many con- 

10056. Did you come up at the time they were being stables were present . About thirty, 
wrecked the first time ?-On Tuesday I did. 10080. Was M'Giveny there ?-I think he was 

10057. What course did the local police take ?— Mr. Mr. Commissioner iync/i.-If that allegation baa 

Tracy went with us. One party went up Quadrant- been made he should have been sent for I asked 
street and the Loaning, aniianother party went another whether there was any specific thing within his knmv 
wav. The mob was charged, and ran. ledge that was not within the knowledge ot the other 



10058. How many prisoners were made? — None, 
they were too quick for us. They saw us at some 
distance. 

10059. They got into the peculiarly quiet district, 
Sandy-row ? — A part of them, aud a part into the other. 
There were two parties. 



ledge that was not within the knowledge of the other 
constables, and I heard there was not. 

Mr. O'Eorke . — I told you that he was a most im- 
portant witness. He is in Ballymoney. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — It is too late to send 
for him now, we will not sit beyond to-morrow. We 
did not wish to interfere with the fulness of the inyes- 



10060. What part of Sandy-row did the crowd tigation, and we left it in the hands of the parties in a 
run into ?— Indeed I cannot say ; I was not watching great measure. We think that the whole circum- 
oue party more than the other. The one party took stances of the riots have been detailed to us. \>e 

- - - • ■ ■ think it right that some of the magistrates should be 



to the left, the other to the right. 



10061. How did they get into Sandy-row? — One examined, but that the investigation, so far as con- 
party went by Stanley-street and Leeds-street ; the cerns them, should be left in our hands, 
other by Quadrant-street and Brooke-street. Mr. O'Eorke — M'Giveny can he sent for to-mgbt. 

10062. You went by Brooke-street into the Pound- There is a train at half past four. . 

loanin"? Acs. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — On your statement mat 

10063. Were you between Durham-street barrack M'Giveny can give specific information, we shall send 
and Brooke-street ? — I was as close to one party as to for him. t 4 ,, . 



the other. The police separated. One party went to 10081. Mr. O'Eorlce .— Did you see the stones that 
the front, the other to the right. some of the witnesses alleged as having been piled 

10064 Who was in charge of the party who followed up in the Pound-street district? — 1 did indeed, 
the Sandy-row people into Sandv-row?— I cannot say ; 1 0082. What streets were they piled in ?— In Oui- 

the military were in front. lintree-road. 



10082. What streets were they piled i: 
lintree-road. 
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September 10083. How far from MTlhone's corner ? — I think 
s9. 1357. about a perch. They were along the street extending 
Hea~7" over into the Pound-street district. The paving stones 
constable were thrown up. 

n 0S ‘d 11 oil 10084. They were not brought to MTlhone’s cor- 
Hcn ersoi . ^ j canno t S ay how far they were brought. 

10085. How-far was the farthest?— I really cannot 
say how far, it being after night, and the lamps all 
out. The lamps were put out every night. 

10086. Mr. Commissioner Lynch .— Was there any 
risk during the day-time in going through the 
Pound ? — Very little in the Loaning during the day- 
time. We had to watch the parties going to the mill. 

10087. Was there any difficulty in the local police 
or the constabulary going into the Pound-district in 
the day time? — I think not in the day-time. There 
was great difficulty for mounted men in going through 
it at night, on account of the stones. 

10088. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — When were the 
stones first heaped up ? — Mostly every evening during 
the week. 

10389. Were they not removed in the day-time? — 

I believe they were removed in the morning, and the 
parties objected to the Town Council removing them. 

10090. When it was first known that the streets 
were ripped up and broken up at night, were the 
obstructions removed on the next morning ? — I be- 
lieve they were. 

10091. Mr. O'liorke . — You say you have no reason 
to believe that such a society as the Ribbon Society 
exists in Belfast? — I have not at present. 

1 0092. Mr. Purcell . — You were asked about the shot 
that came through the window of the barrack — could it 
have come from M'Donnell's tow-shed ?— I think not; 
it must have been from the centre of the waste-ground. 

10093. Had the firing from the house you called 
the Malakhoff ceased ’—Indeed there was firing from 
that neighbourhood. 

10094. I mean the house? — I cannot say from the 
house. I went over once or twice after night, and 
looked into that house. -I could not see any body. 

10095. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did you ever 
send any constables in plain clothes there? — No. 

10096. Mr .Purcell . — Could you send men in plain 
clothes? — It is very much objected to. 

10097. I believe the constabulary is a mixed force 
. as regards religion ? — It is. 

10098. Were shots fired at you ?- — I cannot say. 

1 0099. Mr. Rea . — Do you recollect when the con- 
stabulary were not much mixed? — I do. 

10101). Were they not much more fired at then? — 
I do not think so. I cannot say that they were more 
attacked then. 

10101. Do you recollect Carrickshock ? — I have 
heard of it. 

Mr. Bindon . — The constabulary has existed in its 
present state since 1S36. 

10102. Mr. Rea . — Is there not a much better feeling 
towards them now than there was when they were 
all L’rotestants ? — I cannot say that there is. 

10103. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — How long are 
you in the Constabulary? — Twenty-five years. 

10104. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — After the 6th of 
- September, did the disturbances increase ? — They did. 

10105. Between July and September — in August — 
was there less outrage?— There was. 

10100. Did it increase in September?— It did, after 
the street-preaching commenced. 

10107. Did the firing in those districts increase 
then ? — It did. 

10108. M r. Commissioner Smythe . — You mean after 
the riots arising out of the street-preaching ?— Yes. 
There is one thing that I wish to mention. At about 
oiie o’clock on Sunday morning, the 19th of -July, 
everything was peaceable and quiet. Between one 
and two the military went away, and the magistrates 
and police went also. After three 1 got to my own 
house. There was no appearance of any thing then. 
My own impression was, that all the parties had gone 
to bed, and that we should have a quiet morning. The 



firing then commenced at about four o’clock, and, September 
seeing no parties in the street, and no injury done, I 2 9 ' 185 7 
thought it would be wrong for me to go singly, seeing Head- 
no life in danger. I could not have taken out five constabie 
men with me. I would sooner have gone myself than Hc^erson. 
have taken out five men. There was a cross-fire, and 
I was in the centre of it. 

John Robinson examined by Mr. Fallciner. Jp 1 " 1 

J Robinson. 

10109. Do you remember the 18th of July ?— I do. 

10110. Did you see any thing of the riots? — I did. 

1 0 1 1 I . Do you know MTlhone's house ?— I do. I 
did not know it at that time ; but I know it since. 

10112. What did you see there ? — I saw firing out 
of MTlhone’s house. I had business in Stanley-street 
on that evening, and I had not turned the comer, at 
the police barrack in Duiiiam-street/more than five or 
six yards, when I saw crowds coming from three direc- 
tions. They commenced throwing stones. Another 
party came out, and both met and had a regular fight, 
and I saw two shots fired low down from the cor- 
ner of MTlhone's house; and, on the. retreat of the 
other party, two shots or three were fired put of the 
window of the second story, arid shots were fired from 
the other party. 

10113. What religion are you ?— I belong to no 
party, but I am a Protestant in profession. 

10114. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — How far were 
you when you saw the shots ? — When the attack com- 
menced I was four or five yards from the police bar- 
rack. I continued on, and went on to Stanley-street, 
and I went to another street below Stanley-street. 

10115. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did you see any , 
one hit by any of the shots? — I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

10116. Are you a member of the Orange Society ? — 

I told you I do not belong to any one. 

10117. Were you amember? — Ido not belong to any. 

Alexander Courtenay examined by Mr. M'Lean. Alexander 

10118. Are you a member of the local force ? — I am . Courtcnn> • 

10119. Were you on the 13th of July? — Yes, I was. 

10120. On the 1 3th of July was there any meeting ? 

— There was a soiree. 

10121. Atwhat hour? — About eight o’clock I went 
there. 

10122. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — In the evening? 

— Yes. 

10123. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — What was that 
soiree — do you mean a party of men and women? — 

Yes; men and their wives, and boys and girls. They 
had a ball afterwards. 

10124. Mr. M‘Lean. — Plow late did they stay ? — 

Some till near six, some till three. 

1 0 1 2 5 . Was it an Orange assembly? — I believe it was . 

10)26. Did you see any lilies and sashes? — I did, 
inside the house. . 

1 0 1 27. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Did you see any 
ribbons or flags ? — There were some came in covered 
cars. Some of the girls had ribbons in tbeir breasts : 
and I thifilc, to the best of my opinion, some of the 
men had collars, but not till they passed in. The 
collars seemed to be orange. 

10128. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Did they come 
in outside cars ? — Some did ; but they had no ribbons. 

10129. W r as there any crowd looking at them ? — 

There was a large crowd outside. 

10130. How long? — Up to eleven or twelve o’clock. 

From eight until eleven or twelve, for the purpose of . 
seeing them going in. 

10131. How long did you continue on duty? — Till 
six in the morning. 

10132. From what time? — From eight o'clock. 

Some went away at three, but the general break up 
was at about five o’clock. 

10133. Was there any . disturbance ? — There was 
no disturbance, and not one that had the appearance 
of drink. 

10134. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Was no person, 
going away, injured or insulted? — IdidnothM.r of any. 
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COMMISSION OF INQUIRY, BELFAST RIOTS. 



September Cross-examined by Mr. Sea. 

- — ' 10135. How many of the local police were there 

Alexander besides yourself ? — One. 
u>ur enay. 10130. "What is his name ? — Marlow. 

10137. Any of the constabulary there ? — None. 

10138. Who told you to go there?— The chief 
constable. 

10139. At what time of the evening did he tell you 
to go ? — At eight o’clock. 

10140. At what time were the doors opened? — 
They were opened when 1 went up. 

10141. Have you ever been an Orangeman? — No. 

10142. Was the man that was with you one ? — I 
cannot say. 

10143. Were you in the room? — I went up once 
and looked in. 

10144. Was the man that was with you in ? — I do 
not know. 

10145. Were you ever an Orangeman? — I never 
was a member of an Orange lodge, or of any society. 

10140. How long have you been in the police force? 
— Five years. 

10147. Where did you come from? — I came from 
-Bttllinderry. 

10148. You cannot remember that you got a treat? 
— I think I did. 

10149. What did you get? — I do not recollect 
what it was. I think I drank a bottle of porter. 

10150. Who recommended you? — A gentleman in 
town, David Alderdice. 

10151. Is he the grand master of Sandy-row ? — I 
do not know ; 1 believe he keeps a public-house in 
Durham-street. 

10152. At the sign of King William ? — I never saw 
the sign of King William there. 

10153. Is it not the rendezvous of Orangemen? — 
Icannot tell. 

10154. How many men did he get in? — I cannot 
tell that. 

•William William Foot examined by Mr. M'Lean. 

10155. Do you know Dr. Martin's meeting-house? 
— Yes. 

101 50. Is it in Eglinton-street? — Yes. 

10157. Where is that? — A little below the court- 
house. 

10158. Did yousee the mob that broke the windows 
of it ?- — I did. 

10159. Mr. Commisioner Lynch . — When was that 
broken ?— In the night, at the 'time of the last parlia- 
mentaiy election. 

10160. Mr. M'Lean . — Did the mob use anv expres- 
sions on that occasion ? — They threw two stones 
through Mrs. Law’s windowi She lives convenient. 
They called her a Protestant old bitch. She is seventy- 
one. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Sorke. 

10161. What is the number of your lodge ? — I do 
not belong to any lodge now, but I did. 1 1 5 was the 
number of my lodge. "With the help of God, I will 
belong to one again. 

10162. It was a good number? — Yes; I glory in 
saying that I did belong to it. 

10163. How long is it?— Seven or eight years ago 
- since I ceased to be a member. 

10161. Had you passwords?— We had before that. 

10165. Could you tell me some?— You do not ex- 
pect me to answer that. 

10 1 66. How often were they changed?— The fact is 
I will not answer that question ; I do not think itbonest. 

10167. Did you take any oaths ? — I will not answer 
that either. I have not had any connexion with the 
institution these seven or eight years. They had 
passwords when I joined, but they had not passwords 
up to the time I left. 

10168. Do you mean to state that you would not 
know a brother Orangeman unless you were ac- 
quainted with him before ? — I believe this moment I 
would not. In fact, I have forgotten all about it. 



James Barnett, esq., examined by Sir. Commissioner September 
Smythe. 

10169. Are you a magistrate ? — Yes ; not of Belfast, James 
but of the county of the town of Carrickfergus. I 
wish to state that I have had no communication with esq ' 
the persons employed to conduct the case. 

1 o 1 70. You reside in Belfast, and have been residing 
there for two years ? — Yes. Being one of the parties 
who signed tire requisition, in consequence of which 
this .investigation was got up, I thought it . my duty to 
come here and tell you what I knew of the late elec- 
tion in the borough of Belfast, and the proceedings I 
saw in the court-house then, which will give you some 
idea of the character of the officials belonging to the 
town. I was interested in the return of Mr. M'Clean, 
and I went with my friends to the hustings early on 
the day of nomination. The borough court-house 
was fitted up for the election, with a part of it fenced off 
for the hustings, and the remaining part as usual. 

Before the proceedings commenced, I got to the 
hustings, and took a position immediately at the rail in 
front, which was about nine or ten feet above the 
ground floor, so that I had an opportunity oflooking 
on on what was passing below. About an hour after ' 

I got in, the doors were opened by two constables in 
plain clothes, and a rush was made by a body of 
persons into court. About 150 people were then 
admitted. The doors were closed, and the remainder 
of the people kept out. Those who were admitted 
immediately commenced the Kentish fire and hurra- 
ing, and I recognized among them a good many ship- 
carpenters. They kept up a noise and clapping of 
hands for a very considerable time. In the meantime, 
some young man, about eighteen or nineteen years of 
age, was whistling, on his fingers, party tunes, which 
seemed to be highly applauded, as he concluded 
the tune each time. One man stepped forward, 
seeing a number of parties on each side, and said, 

“ Gentlemen, don’t you think the Protestants should 
go to the right hand, and the Roman Catholics to the 
left ; and let them go the broad road to destruction.” 

This, too, was applauded by parties in the court-house. 

Before the nomination took place, the Mayor came 
into court, and ordered the doors to be opened, and 
said that the doors must be opened. The parties in 
possession of the court said that they would not allow 
them to be opened. The Mayor then said, “You 
must open them; no election can. take place without 
open doors.” 

10171. Mr. Commissioner Smj/the .— The Mayor, and 
not the Sheriff, is the returning Officer?— Yes. The 
Mayor had the doors opened ; and, immediately on 
their being opened, the house was, in a few moments, 
filled. A great noise was kept up, and a number of 
the town police were sent in to keep order. This boy 
I mentioned, who. was so conspicuous in whistling 
these tunes, I saw go among the crowd, pick out 
parties who did not belong to his party, assailing 
them, and having them expelled from the court-house. 

I saw the town police clap him on the shoulder, and 
try to keep him quiet; but they took care that every 
person marked by him they arrested— that is, they 
arrested the parties assailed, instead of the person 
who assailed them. A lane was made by the people, 
and the poor people who were arrested had to run 
the gauntlet out of the court-house, and the other 
party got possession of the place themselves. A great 
noise was kept up, and when the gentlemen came 
forward to propose the candidates, they could not be 
heard. Parties attempted to climb up to the hustings, 
and no attempt was made by the police, who saw' 
them distinctly, to prevent them. While: Mr. M'Glure 
■was speaking, a fellow climbed up, and had his hand 
nearly on his coat. I endeavoured to persuade him 
to go down. Mr. M'Clure was standing on a chair, 
with his back to the crowd, addressing the reporters, 
m order that what he said might be taken down, for 
he could not be heard by the mob. He could not see 
this fellow, who was hanging on by one hand to the 
front of the hustings, and who was putting his other 
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September hand forward to drag Mr. M'Clure down. Just as 
2i>. 1857. his hand was reaching Mr. M'Clure, I knocked him 
James” down. Mr. M'Clure was knocked down off the chair 
Bamctt, he was standing on. This continued for a consider- 
*"*■ able time, and it was three or four hours from the 
commencement to the end of theproceedings. All that 
time, the one party had possession of the courthouse; 
and, all this time,' police were out at the door, to keep 
order. All those persons belonging to what may be 
called the Liberal party were not permitted to come- 
in. I was on the hustings, and immediately in front, 
but others were not permitted to come in. Mr. Tracy 
at last came into court, and a good deal of order was ob- 
served when he was there. I know no magistrate more 
generally' respected, or more upright in the adminis- 
tration of justice, than Mr. Tracy ; and, while he was 
in court, there was no uproar, and a good deal of 
quietness and order prevailed. When he went away 
a number of those outside got into the court and took 
one corner. However, they found that they were 
not very comfortable there, and attempts were made- 
to put them out. The constables kept between the 
parties, and the weaker party had to go away'. They 
had no chance against the others. During the pro- 
ceedings, two orange handkerchiefs were put on walk- 
ing sticks, and the parties waved them over their 
heads. Then an attempt was made to assail Air. Rea, 
who was there. He got forward to the front of the- 
hustings, and, the instant he got there, there was a 
tremendous outcry to put him out. A great many 
attempts were made to get at him, without any attempt 
to prevent them. He was quietly standing reading a 
book and not saying a word. But a party on the 
hustings got alongside of him. ” Mr. Rea was pretty 
near the centre of the hustings in front, standing next 
the Mayor. He was removed four or five persons 
from me. They came crushing past me, but the 
party outside me gave way, when I got close to Mr. 
Rea. I endeavoured to- persuade. him to fall back, as 
the proceedings were disturbed by his presence. I 
said, that one or other must go back, and I stood in 
between him and the breast of the hustings', and got 
him put back. The instant he was put back, lie 
turned round and went to the front of the hustings 
again, at a different place, but he was pulled away 
from that. My object in describing what took place 
on the election morning is, to give an idea of the 
character of the parties who had the management of 
that proceeding, and that you may be able to judge 
whether of not they were impartial in their conduct. 
Now, I may come to the riot of the 6th September. 

I live within a few doors of Donegall-place, in Done- 
gall-square. Between the hours of five and six o’clock 
in the evening of Sunday, the 6 th of September; Mrs. 
Barnett, who was sitting in the drawing-room with 
me, called my attention to some crowds that were 
passing our house. I went out and went into Done- 
gall-place, and went across, in the first place, to the 
keeper of the Royal Hotel, who was standing at his 
door. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do not state any con- 
versations. 

I immediately went down Donegall-place to the 
end of the street next Castle-place. At the end 
of the street next Hercules-street and Castle-place, 

I saw a number assembled there. Some parties 
were funning from them, and they were fling- 
ing stones at each other. When I got opposite. 
Castle-lane, and near the house of worship there — I 
believe it is a Methodist house — I saw a party of not 
less than a dozen assailing one poor follow. I went 
to his assistance, and rescued him. They fell back 
when I came up, and I went into the crowd and re- 
monstrated with them. They said they only wanted 
peace. I said that that was a pretty way to get peace, 
for a dozen of cowardly fellows to assail one poor man. 
They said that they wanted peace, and that they were 
determined to put down the preachers; and I told them 
that they would not put down the preachers, but that 
the authorities would put down them. They said they 



were determined to put down the preachers. I said September 
that I would go for the police to put down them. I 23, 1S57 - 
then went to the police office, but none of the police jaul^T - 
were there. I then niet- Mr. Clarke, and we took a Barnett, 
car and went down High-street, and met Mr. Hunt, esq ' 
and a number of constabulary, and took him to 
Donegall-place, and scattered the crowd. After that 
I proceeded to Durham-street district and that neigh- 
bourhood, with the Mayor and other magistrates ; and,, 
the people seeming to have got quiet, we came home 
then. I do not think that I was present at any of the 
other riots that took place, except when coming from 
the court-house, on the nomination day, with another 
gentleman, through Howard-street, we were, obliged to 
take another road, in consequence of the stones that 
■were thrown. 

10172. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Did that person 

who was beaten in Donegall-place belong to some 
opposite party ?— I think he was one of the parties 
who was down to hear the preacher. 

10178. ’When you remonstrated with the party who 
beat him, did they say why they did it? — They did 
not. 

101 74. Mr. Commissi oner Lynch. — Had those twelve 
men any weapons?— No; they were beating him 
with; their fists and feet. They knocked him down. 

When they recognised me, they gave way. They, 
said, “ Here’s a magistrate,” and fled. There were a 
couple of hundred of them, and the dozen of follows 
who were assaulting the man .joined the rest in Her- 
cules-street. 

10175. Did the crowd in Hercules-street appear to 
have any weapons ? — I cannot say. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

10176. Beyond the fact that you assaulted a person 
at the hustings, and that Mr. Rea created a disturb- 
ance there, have you any thing else to mention? — 

No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M-Lcan. 

10177. Ilow many candidates were there at the last 
election ? — Five. 

10178. Three of the five were Liberals ? — Yes. 

10179. Or so-called?— Yes. 

10180. Had not each candidate a certain number of 
tickets ? — I do not know. 

10181. Were you admitted by a ticket ? — I was. I 
got one from my friends. 

10182. Mr. M'Clure is a Liberal? — Yes. 

10183. Mr. Morgan is his partner ? — Yes. 

10181. N Has he a ship-building yard? — Yes; and I 
saw ship-carpenters there. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pea. 

10185. Did it appear to you that the local police 
acted as political partisans? — Nothing could be more 
clear, palpable, or distinct. 

10180. Did you see the persons by whom they were 
employed ? — I saw no local police employed. I fancy 
the men I saw were in uniform. There were two or 
three men in the hall that I took to be local policemen. 

10187. Do you agree with the evidence of Mr. 

M'Kenzie Shaw ? — I read his evidence ; but I forget it. 

10188. Are the local police as efficient as the con- 
stabulary? — I think they are too partisan a force. 

10189. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — If I understand 
you right, you took part yourself in pushing Mr. Ilea 
back? — Yes.- I think the Mayor acted judiciously 
and properly, and for the sake of Mr. Ilea himself, 
had him removed. I think that was done by the. 

Mayor. I have heard you examining witnesses as to 
preaching in the streets. I saw public worship in the 
streets of Belfast half a century ago, when I was a 
child. I went to the house of worship in which Mi-. 

Hanna now preaches, and in going through Chapel- 
lane, I had to pass by the chapel. The parties who 
were worshipping were in the middle of the street. 

They were Roman Catholics, and were orderly and 

2 E 2 
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September quiet. I have seen a Roman Catholic priest per- 
29 ’ 185 7 • form mass in a village : he was a venerable looking 
James man, with white silver hair, and fine complexion. He 
namett, must have been seventy years of age. He walked 

esq ’ backwards and forwards in the street in a red gown, 

and was listened to with respect. I must tell you, 
however, that he was a little deranged; but it shows 
what sort of people they were in that day. 

10190. He was not attacked by any body ? — N o, nor 
insulted. Children were listening to him with great 
respect. 

Xctitia Lelitia M'Causland examined hy Mr. Purcell. 

ircausiand ] o 1 9 1 . Are you a married woman ? — I am. 

10192. Where do you live? — At 3, Mary’s-place. 

10193. Do you remember residing in the house at 
the corner where M‘Ilhone lives ? -Yes, I do ; between 
three and four years ago. 

10194. Do you recollect a person of the name of 
Mallon living there ? — Yes. 

10195. Was he a Roman Catholic? — He was. 

10196. Mr. Commissioner Lynch When did he 

live there? — Between three and four years ago. 

10197. Do you know Mr. Watson? — Yes. 

10198. Do you recollect his coming to the house 
while you were residing there ? — Yes. 

1 0 1 99. Do you recollect seeingHarry Mallon? — Yes. 
Mr. Watson came to him and asked him had he any 
arms or guns. Mallon said, no. 

1 0200. Did you hear Watson say any thing ? — He 
said he would send him a gun. 

10201. Did you say any thing to Mallon? — I told 
him that if he took the arms, I would tell any one 
I knew that he was taking them. I would tell the 
customers of the house, and he took none. 

10202. Do you recollect a gun coming to the door? 
— A short time afterwards, about two hours afterwards, 
a small hand-cart came to the house. 

10203. How many guns were in it? — I cannot tell 
how many. 

10204. Was the person you speak of, theMr. Watson 
who was examined here ? — Yes. He was building a 
brick-yard at that time. 

10205. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Did you see 
guns in the liand-cart? — No, I did not. I saw them 
going into the house from the same hand-cart. I did 
not see more than one gun. Mary Mallon pulled me 
in by the clothes. 1 had gone to see whether my 
husband was coming home. 

1 0206. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — How long ago is 
that ? — Between three and four years. 

1 0207. Mr. Purcell — In what direction did the hand- 
cart go ? — Towards Pound-street. 

1 0208. Did you hear Mr. Watson say any thing as to 
the gun? — No, I did not; but they said after he went 
out, that the gun was to protect his place. 

10209. How soon after did you leave that? — I left 
it that very night, from six o’clock. Till I got a place, 
I did not stop there at night. I went there in the 
day-time, and left it at night. 

10210. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Where did you 
go to ? — I went to Fox-row, to a woman called Alice 
Kearney. 

10211. Mr. Purcell. — You are now living in Mary ’s- 
place? — Yes. 

10212. Was not a shot fired at your house? — I can- 
not say where the shot was fired from. I had a child 
sick. I buried it last Monday. I cannot say which 
party the shot came from. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Rorke. 

10213. What is your husband’s name ? — Hamilton 
M'Causland. 

10214. Where does he live ? — In Mary’s-place. 

10215. Were you living there last July? — We were. 

10216. In what part of the street? — About the centre 
of the street 

10217. Were you living there on the 13th of July? 
— I have lived there three years. 

10218. Did you see an arch there ? — I saw what is 



called an arch tied across from one chimney to the September 
other one in Leeds-street 2 9 ' 188 7 ~ 

10219. Is Mary’s-place near Mary-street? — No ; i xt itia 
Mary-street is off Stanley-street. M'Caushmd 

10220. Is yours a two-storied house? — No; I pay 
Is. 6 d. a week for it. 

10221. There are no stairs to it? — There is one 
room, and one apartment down stairs. 

10222. Were any shots fired from it? — No ; I have 
no arms. 

10223. Have any of the people in the house ? — No. 

10224. Did you see any shots fired ? — No ; not one. 

I heard reports several times. 

10225. Do you know the house about being built? 

— I do not know any house that is about being built, 
only one in the fields. 

10226. Was MTihone’s house built three or four 
years ago? — More than that; but there is an addition 
at the side of it. 

10227. Mallon lived in it before MTlhone ? — I think 
there was some other person before MTlhone. 

10228. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — You lived up 
stairs in the corner house ? — Yes ; I had three rooms, 
one at the back. 

10229. Mr. O'Rorke. — Which way did they look out? 

Towards Pound-street. 

10230. Where was it you saw the guns taken in? — 

It was at the door. 

10231. Where did you see the guns taken in? — 

Further up the street, up towards Pound-street, up 
the Loaning, none were taken in in Albert-street or 
Albert-crescent. 

Captain William Verner examined by Mr. Lynch, captain 

1 0232. You are one of the magistrates in the district 
of Belfast? — Yes. 

10233. Were you here during July? — Yes. 

1 0234. Were you here during the September riots ? 

— Yes. 

1 0235. You have heard the evidence with regard to 
the July riots? — I was acting with the other magis- 
trates. With regard to the stones that you heard 
mentioned being raised in the streets at MTlhone's 
comer, that was on the 19tli of July, on Sunday night. 

Captain Nichol, and Major Hood, and the military, 
were with the magistrates in a street that runs at right 
angles to Albert-street I think it is Cullintree-road. 

The officer of the cavalry said that the street was so 
covered with large stones that it was impossible to 
proceed. I ascertained the fact, that there was a 
large number of stones distributed through the streets. 

Some of the police informed me that at three or four 
in the day, some of the police had passed, and there 
was no appearance of stones then. I ordered the town 
police to remove them to the sides, so as not to impede the 
cavalry, and to draw them off'; and I heard afterwards 
that the people, when the police went for the stones, 
called on them not to touch the stones, that they were 
their property. However, we had them all removed. 

10236. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Can you say 
any thing else with regard to the July riots ? — 

With regal’d to the July riots I cannot add any 
thing to what I. have heard and read, as being stated 
by other gentlemen here, as having occurred. I 
was generally up until one or two o’clock with Mr. 

Thomas Lyons and Dr. Magee, and I do not recollect 
any thing further. With regard to the September riots 
arising out of the street-preaching, the very serious 
riot took place the day the preaching took place at the 
Ballast-office, the 6th of September ; and as regards 
the street-preaching, I think it right to say one or two 
words with regaixl to it, as it is alleged that it was with 
my authority that the street-preaching recommenced. 

It is true that I attended the Belfast Parochial Mission 
Board which was established in December, for the 
purpose of providing ministers and additional places 
of worship and schools for the poor, and it was not 
until June that a meeting was held to take into consi- 
deration the subject of street-preaching. At that 
meeting I was not present. The society was formed 
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September in December, 1856. I was not a member until March, 
28^1857. 1857. i W as invited to become a member. It being 
captain stated that there were 40,000 Episcopalians, and that 
william there was not church room for more than 8,000, with 
Toner, that view that society was established, and it was 
determined to have street-preaching. Other denomi- 
nations had street-preaching, and I concurred in its 
propriety. After the riots of the 1 2th of July, for the 
reasons stated here, the authorities were of opinion 
that it had better not be persevered in, in consequence 
of the extreme state of party feeling. The clergy acqui- 
esced in the views of the magistrates, and after the 
town was pretty well tranquillized, a meeting was held 
to determine whether they should recommence. It was 
suggested that the preaching should be recommenced, 
and it was proposed by some that it should be on the 
next Sunday. I considered that they might as well 
preach out the following Sunday as the Sunday but 
one afterwards, and that it was of no consequence, 
because I expected that if a disturbance was probable 
it would not be persevered in. That was consented 
to. The preaching was resumed on the Sunday but 
one following, and no disturbance occurred until the 
23rd of August. I felt extremely annoyed that the 
preaching should be persisted in, when it was understood 
that the Custom House was filled with constabulary. 
I thought the clergymen might have ascertained the 
probability of a disturbance, and that they could have 
ascertained the fact; and I felt annoyed more especially 
as it occurred in Mr. Tracy’s absence, and Mr. Lyons 
and I were the only magistrates here. I had to attend 
the bench the next day, as I undertook to do duty 
twice a-week in Mr. Tracy’s absence. I attended the 
bench, and finding that some boys were brought 
before me for a riot, I took the opportunity of stating, 
that however proper it might be to have preaching at 
certain times, when bloodshed and riot was appre- 
hended, it was better not to persevere in it, and i am 
quite of that opinion still. 

10237. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — You spoke to 
some of the clergymen ? — They had various communi- 
cations with the magistrates, and saw the propriety of 
desisting. On the 19th there was no preaching, nor 
on the following Sunday. 

10238. It is in evidence that on the 17 th of July 
was the first publication in the town of the intention 
to have street-preaching; do you remember that? — 
Ido. 

10239. Was it known in the town before the 1 2th of 
of July that street- preaching was to take place? — Mr. 
Seaver had preached on several Sundays before that 
in his own neighbourhood, but not at the Custom 
House steps. 

10240. Did the public know that the preaching, 
which was advertised on the 17th, was not a thing 
then agreed on, but had been agreed on long before ? ' 
— I think there had been no public notification of it 
before that. 

10241. Have you known street-preaching to have 
been practised in other years without disturbance ? — 
Yes. Mr. Seaver preached for many Sundays pre- 
vious to that in the open air. I know it from himself. 

10242. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Are you quite 
clear that the preaching which had been announced 
on the 1 7th of July had been resolved on previously to 
the 1 2th ? — It was early in J une. I am not aware of 
any thing further. 

10243. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did you sec 
much rioting on the 0th of September ? — I did. 

10244. Where were you ? — Where I was very sorry 
to be. I got a blow on the head. I was on a ear. 

I had been sent up by the Mayor to get the military. 
A message was sent to me, when I was in High-street, 
to bring the cavalry into Donegall-place. I did 
accompany them on a car. We went into Castle- 
street. It came on heavy rain. I took shelter. Mr. 
Magee, who was with me, and I, agreed, seeing the 
town so peaceable, that the cavalry, who were to march 
on the next day, should go home. I saw the subaltern 
and Captain Seaver, and I said that they might go 



away', if the mayor consented, but we would not take the September 
responsibility'. They went on, and I followed. They 29 ’ 1867 - 
were two or three hundred yards ahead of me. They captain 
went down Barrack-street into Durham-street. The Williai “ 
mob came up in the rear- of the military. The Yerner- 
carman saw the position we were in — I did not, 
for my back was turned — and he rushed through the 
crowd. When we were going through the crowd. 

I heard them crying, “ There is Yerner, the bloody 
magistrate.” Two or three stones were thrown at 
me, one struck me on the head. The horse flew, 
and we got to the military in two or three seconds 
The blow almost stunned me. On that day only 
was there a very serious row. It seemed likely to 
end in something very serious. I may safely say that 
there were 10,000 people collected about the Ballast- 
office, in the by-streets. 

1 0245. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Do I understand 
you to say, that you and the military went from that 
district to Durham-street ? — Yes. In Donegall-place 
we found that the mob had dispersed. I asked several 
persons if they saw' what way the mob went, and they 
said that they had dispersed in different ways. We 
went down to Mill-street, thinking that the largest 
mob was there. It is right to state here, that in the 
greater portion of the disturbed time the town was 
not sufficiently protected with regard to the consta- 
bulary. I think the town should be provided with 
a better force of constabulary ; for frequently we have 
found — particularly after the elections — that we have 
not sufficient men to meet the exigency; and Mr. 

Bindon, who is a very active officer, has repeatedly 
said, that it was impossible to work his men so as to 
meet all the calls for them. 

10246. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Do you mean 
to say that you think thirty of the constabulary, and 
1 60 of the local police are not sufficient ? — I suppose 
you have it in evidence that the 1 60 town police are 
not armed. They have no side-arms. They are 
not as efficient as one-half of the men would be if 
they were properly armed. I was one of a deputation 
who waited on the Town Council to request that they 
would give them something in the shape of a baton 
for their own protection. They have nothing but a 
walking stick, which is no defence to men assailed as 
they are with huge stones. Most of the stones which 
I saw thrown were the size, or nearly the size, of half 
a. brick. I think I have stated all the information 
that I can give. 

10247. Mr. Purcell. — On the day you mention, did 
you see or hear any sign of organization in the mob ? — , 

No. One mob was called the Pound-street mob, and 
the other the Sandy-row mob, and I never had a 
doubt as to which was which. 

10248. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — Was there no 
mode of communication among them?— None that I saw. 

1 0249. On the 9 th of August Mr. M ‘II waine preached 
without disturbance ? — Yes. 

10250 . On the 16th he abstained from preaching? - 
— Mr. Seaver preached on the 1 6th, and there was” a 
little disturbance. 

1025 I. On the 23rd was the occasion you spoke of 
when there was a slight disturbance, and the boys 
were brought up before you? — Yes. 

10252. Did you, on that occasion, express condem- 
nation of the conduct of the parties who had wantonly 
interrupted the preacher in the exercise of that right, 
or did you reserve your condemnation for the gentle- 
men who preached ? — I did not consider that it would 
have had a wholesome effect to pass censure on the 
mob, who would not heed what fell from the bench. 

But when I found that the ministers had persevered 
in preaching when it was likely that there would be a 
disturbance, I did think it a very great pity to have 
done so ; and in an abstract point of view I did state, 
that I considered that when it was likely that there 
would be riot — not to say bloodshed — it was better for 
them to confine themselves to their places of worship. 

The resolution of the Board w'as passed some time 
at the beginning of June. I think I was not present. 
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the magistrates. I think it right to say, that I think it September 
may lead to further breaches of the peace. Of course, 29 ‘ 1857 ~ 
I presume that Mr. Hunt knew perfectly well what captain 
authority he had, and why he did so, and, I have no William 
doubt he did act properly with the view of protecting ' crner - 
the peace ; hut I do say, that such scenes are very dis- 
graceful in a town like this, and that such scenes should 
not be repeated Sunday after Sunday, creating a dese- 
cration of the Sabbath, and every kind of annoyance to 
the public in general.” 

10262. Mr. Rea Did you not condemn therioters? — 

W e had no smaller penalty than fifty shillings, and with the 
concurrence of Mr. Hunt, who was here occupying the 
place of Mr. Tracy, I said that the charge against the 
boys was trilling, so trifling that it was absurd to inflict 
so heavy a penalty. We bound them over in a recogni- 
zance for fifty shillings each. I think there was no evi- 
dence to prove them guilty of any thing serious. 

10263. You have been considered a bad 1' rote slant 
since ? — I believe I am as warm a Protestant as any 
inan in this court. 

10264. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — The occasion for 
which the boys were punished was the trifling riot on 
the day on which Mr. Roe preached ; it was not the 
serious riot of the 6th of September? — No. It was 
proved that one boy said, “Let us go and get stones.” In 
another case, a boy was charged with having struck 
some one, and he brought up two witnesses to prove that 
lie was struck previous!}'. I did not think that was 
sufficient grounds for inflicting the penalty. We bound 
them over to keep the peace. 



10253. Was there any ground or foundation for say- 
ing that the clergymen had injudiciously preached on 
the 23rd of August ? — I do not know that I used the 
wdrd, “injudiciously.” My uneasiness arose from the 
fact, that Mr. Tracy being absent, there were only one or 
two local magistrates in the town, and they were under 
great responsibility; and I was annoyed to find that the 
preaching was persevered in when it was found neces- 
sary to call out so strong a body of constabulary. I am 
not stating that the clergymen were aware that the 
constabulary were there, but they could have ascer- 
tained the likelihood of there being disturbance. 

10254. Do you not know that on the 9th of August 
Mr. MTlwainc preached without disturbance ? — 

I do. 

1025 5. Do you know of any fact between the 9th and 
23rd which would warrant your observation, that the 
clergymen preached when they expected riot or dis- 
turbance ? — We had to act on belief as regards the pro- 
bability of there being disturbance. The probability 
was founded on the fact, that the town was in a state 
of disorganization, and that there had been continued 
riots from the 12th to the 19th of July. 

10256. Had there not been sermons preached from 
the 1 9th ? — My belief was, that if there was preaching 
there would be a riot, and I was confirmed in that by 
what occurred on the subsequent Sunday. I felt satisfied 
that if the preaching was persevered in there would' be 
a riot. 

10257. Did you communicate that belief to the Paro- 
chial Board ?— I do not think that I was called upon to 
do so. I met Mr. MTlwainc, and I told him what I 
thought would result from the preaching. Ilis answer 
was, that it did not occur when he preached on the 
previous Sunday ; and I thought that I had done my 
part when I communicated with him. 

10258. Do you not think, in your magisterial capacity, 
that a censure from the Bench on the clergymen, with 
an absence of condemnation from those who interrupted 
them, was not the best way to discourage the parties 
who were engaged in those riots ? — I do not at all agree 
to that. My original statement was, that I concurred 
in the view of those who were in favour of street- 
preaching, on the supposition that there would be no 
disturbance ; but if there was an expectation of dis- 
turbance, it would be better for the ministers to confine 
themselves to their places of worship than to run the 
chance ot desecrating the Sabbath. 

10259. Do you not think that a communication in pri- 
vate would have been better than an open condemna- 
tion of them witlibut a coiTesponding condemnation of 
the rioters ? — I consider that my observations did not 
amount to a condemnation. I suggested that it would 
have been belter to desist, and I expected that the 
ministers would have adopted that suggestion. 

10260. Had you reason to doubt that a private com- 
munication would have been attended to with respect ? — 

I do not think it advisable that this course of examina- 
tion should be pursued ; and, unless I am required to do 
so, I will not state whether I had reason to doubt or 
not. 

10281. As a matter of fact, your condemnation was 
confined to the clergymen who preached, and not ad- 
dressed to those who were guilty of the violence? — I 
have already stated that there would have been no use 
in my censure. The public know very well that a 
magistrate would not approve of violence, and it was 
unnecessary for me to express those sentiments. They 
are manifest to any man. I beg distinctly to say, that 
no person has greater respect for those clergymen than I 
have. I will read the report of what I said : — As I see 
my name in the papers as having been active there, I 
wish to state that I knew nothing in the world about it, 
further than hearing that the constabulary were out, and 
I thought it right for me to go down, but I knew nothing 
more. At the same time, I do think it right the Bench 
should express their opinion, that if ministers of the 
Gospel require the protection of cither the constabulary 
with their batons, or any other force to assist them in 
their public ministrations, it would be much better that 
they should confine themselves to their own places of 
Christian worship, and attend to the remonstrance of 



Samuel Gibson Getty , esq., examined by Mr. Samuel 
Commissioner Smythe. Getty 11 !!: 

10265. Are you the Mayor of the borough ? — I am. 

10266. How long have you been Mayor? — I was 
elected in February, 1856, in consequence of Mr. 
Vernor’s resignation. 

10267. You are about a year and a-hau Mayor? — Yes. 

I can only corroborate the evidence given by Mr. Tracy 
with regard to the riotous proceeding which commenced, 

I may say, on the 13th of July. I do not think I can 
add much to the testimony of the other magistrates. 

1 0268. Can you say any thing with regard to Septem- 
ber ? — I was there on the 6th of September. A very 
serious riot occurred in the town. 1 . 1 may state, that 
during 1856 no rioting took place. There was not the 
slightest disturbance on the 12th of July. The only 
case that arose out of it was, that the constabulary 
brought two men in, one for playing a drum, the. other 
for erecting an arch. They were fined forty shillings 
and costs, and Mr. Tracy said that the magistrates were 
determined to punish persons who occasioned excite- 
ment. I saw two men, or, rather, a man and a boy, 
carrying a drum on Saturday evening, not playing it, 
past the Botanic Garden. They must have been out- 
side the borough boundary. I was remaining in town 
with a friend, and I happened to be in that neighbour- 
hood. 

10269. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Were you aware 
before the 12th that the Orangemen intended to go to 
church in a body ? — I was not ; I had no information 
outlie subject. On the 11th of July previous, I had 
been in consultation with Mr. Tracy. Mr. Lindsay 
furnished me with a list of the stations of the local 
police force. There were 110 men on duty, and forty 
of the reserved force. On the night of the 1 ltli of July, 
at a late hour of the night, I walked round the Sandy- 
row district, and the Pound-street district, and saw the 
men at their stations. That was at a late hour on the 
1 1th, and there was no information that any disturbance 
would take place. I remained iii town with instructions 
to Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Green, to send for me imme- 
diately if they saw any appearance of riot. 

10270. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Where is Mul- 
lins’s-corncr ?— At the head of North-street. I just wish 
to state, that I signed a requisition for this inquiry 
without consulting the magistrates, when it was brought 
to me, it was signed by a large number of respectable gen- 
tlemen of both parties, because there were several insi- 
nuations against the authorities during the July riots; 
and I felt the more fully the matter was investigated the 
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more unfounded those insinuations would appear to be. 
I am only a magistrate ex-o/jicio, and have little expe- 
rience m street riots ; and I applied to Mr. Tracy and 
others for assistance, which they afforded me most cre- 
ditably ; and I am glad of the opportunity of thankin')- 
them for the assistance they gave me. Mr. Tracy per- 
formed the duties of his office like an energetic and 
humane gentleman. 

10271. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Is peace estab- 
lished in the town now?— I think it is; at all events, we 
have means in hands to suppress any riot. 

10272. Mr. Falkiner. — Were you up many nights? 

I think six nights out of eight, ‘i got home about four 

0 clock on Tuesday. I had not seen my family for five 
days. I went out at four o’clock on Wednesday momin »• 
and returned and remained at home for two days. ° 

10273. You were up six out of the eight nights ?— 
Yes ; and since that, during the whole time, occasionally. 

10274. Where were you on the first Saturday night'' 1 
Dul you hear any thing?— I did not hear any thing; 

1 only saw a boy carrying a drum, and a few liitle 
boys. I think they must have gone a considerable dis- 
tance. I was at University-terrace, No. 2, just im- 
mediately opposite the Botanic Garden gate. 

10275. Did you hear any beating of drums ?— At a 
great distance. 

10276. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Did you sec any 

parties going along the road that night or any 
night ? — I saw a party of sixty or seventy men, but 
they were very quiet. I was apprehensive, on seeino- 
them, that it was a party procession, and I took parti- 
cular notice of them; they had no orange emblems, 
iliat was about eleven o’clock on Sunday morning. 

10277. Mr. Rea — Was that a party procession ?— I 
have no reason to*think it was ; they were very re- 
spectable looking men. J 

10278. Did you find out afterwards that there was 
in point of fact, a party procession. ? — I did not. ’ 

1 0279. Do you not believe it would be very advanta- 
geous if all those processions were put down by law ? 

I never formed any opinion about it. 

10280. Could you form any opinion now ? No. 

. 3028L But, do you not think it would be very de- 
su-able ? — I saw nothing to disturb the peace of the 
town in that procession ; that is my opinion. 

10282. Do you notbelieve it would be very conducive 
to the peace of Belfast if all those anniversaries were 
put down ? — I have not formed an opinion about it. 

10283. Is there not, in consequence of them, a bad 
feeling towards the Corporation, on the part of the pub- 
lic, to every man of them except yourself ? — I heard a 
statement made by Mr. Shaw, with respect to the local 
police, and since, in conversations with merchants of 
Belfast. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Do not state those con- 
versations. 

1 0284. Mr . Rea — Although 3-011 were elected a mem- 
ber of the Corporation, and shortly after you were ap- 
pointed Mayor, were you not kept out of it for, at least 
ten years?— Not that I am aware of. They, in fact, put 
me mto the Corporation without my own consent, I may 

10285. Was there not a system adopted, from 1 852 to 
1855, by which it was very difficult to get in, except a 
party was approved of by the town clerk ? — If there 
was it was quite unknown to me. I do not believe that 
any such system existed to exclude any body. 

1 0286. Do you not think it existed ? — I am not aware. 
10287. Do you not know that one-half of the burgess- 
men were disfranchised ?— 1 do not know. You were 
the only person I heard say that. 

10288. Did }'ou ever hear the statement contradicted ? 

— les ; many a time. I have heard your statement as 
to the packing of the burgess roll contradicted. 

10289. Was not Dr. Den vir disfranchised? — It is quite 
unknown to me. If he was disfranchised he had an 
opportunity of paying his taxes ; and if he did not choose 
to do so, he became disfranchised. 

1Q290. Was not Mr. M'Namara disfranchised ? — I am 
not aware whether he was or not. If I neglected to 
l'ay my taxes I have a right to be disfranchised. 
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10291. Will you go as far as to state that it was . 
by accident seven Roman Catholics were appointed in the 
police force out of 160?— I never had any thing to do 
with their appointments. I was not a member of the 
Corporation then. I w r as a very short time a member, 
and chairman of the police committee. I cannot o-ive 
you any information of what I was not cognisant off 

10292. Did Mr. David Alderdiee ask 3-ou to get a 
policeman appointed ?— Never. 

10293. Is it 3'our opinion, as Mayor of Belfast, that 
seven Roman Catholic policemen, out of 160, were ap- 
pointed by designer by accident ?— I was not aware 
until tins inquiry commenced, of the religion ofa«in-de 
individual of the force. It is impossible that Catholics 
could be excluded, because they were appointed without 
reference to their religion. I was not aware of the 
number until lately. I do not think the religion of the 
men is ever inquired into. 

10294. Do you not know that there were anterior in- 
quiries made in the police -office.? — I never heard of 

! 0295. Do you not believe that the Catholic inhabi- 
tants ol Ulster are more than one-third of the whole 
population? — I do not know. I do not think they are. I 
suppose Government returns would show that. I was not 
aware before tins inquiry that seven, or any other number 
ot Roman Catholics were in the police force. I believe 
so far as my knowledge of the local police goes, that they 
executed their duty as faithful men, and I never heard 
ot a complaint of any individualrof them but such as 
were dealt with by the committee. I may state to the 
Commissioners, that I think on the 24th of July, the 
magistrates had a meeting with regard to the allocation 
ot the constabulary force, and the removal of the head 
quarters of it from Belfast. We received a letter 
trom Colonel Larcom, in which, by the direction of the 
.Lord Lieutenant, he expressed his approval of our con- 
duct. 

U10 letter and the magistrates’ reply were handed in 
to the Commissioners, and a copy of the instructions to 
the police force was also handed in to the Commissioners. 

Mr. O'Rorke handed in a certificate of one of the 
magistrates where a complaint was brought at the suit 
of one of the constables against a man named MTntce, 
charging him with an assault. 

10296. Mr. O'Rorke. — You were one of the magis- 
trates present at the hearing of that case ? — I think- I 
was. It was dismissed with ten shillings costs against 
the constable. I am satisfied that at tiie recommenda- 
tion of the magistrates the police committee would dis- 
miss a constable. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch inquired from Chief Con- ' 
stable Lindsay whether lie knew any thing of the case 
referred to. 

Mr. Lindsay — I am not aware of that case ; I can 
make inquiry, and have the information for you. 

10297. Mr. O'Rorke — Do you not recollect a case 
where a constable was drunk, and when another man 
refused to treat him, he beat him. John Johnson was 
the policeman’s name. Was he dismissed ? 

Mr. Lindsay — I do not recollect the case. I can 
have the information to-morrow. 

10298. Mr. O'Rorke — You stated in that letter ..that 

the riots passed over without loss of human life ’ 

Yes. 

10299. Were you aware of the two little boys who 
were shot? — I am aware that two boys were wounded. 

10300. Were you aware that a g| was shot in the 
eye ? — I was not. 

10301 Do you know how many people, wounded with 

ball or shot, were brought to the general hospital ? I 

never heard of any but the three. 

10302. Were you ever present at the investigation 
before the magistrate, when a number of the local force 
refused to answer whether they belonged to a secret 
society ? — I was. 

10303. And they refused to answer ?— Yes, I remem- 
ber one instance where I told the man lie need not 
answer. It had nothing to do with the inquiry. 

10304. Had it nothing to do with his motives ? J 

cannot judge of the motives of any man. 



Samuel 

Getty,.eaq. 
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10305. You say that in selecting the Town Council 

• police you looked into nothing but the moral character 

thf. aonlicants ?— Yes. Alderman Hamilton has ex- 
plained that very fully, more fully than I could do. I 

* do not think, during the time I was on the police 
committee, that I had to interfere with a single con- 

Bta i0306. How could you arrive at a conclusion as to the 
applicant’s moral character ?— After the election was 
made then the certificate was looked to. 

10307 Did you hear the constable’s statements yes- 
terday ? — I was not here yesterday. 

William Thomas Briscoe Lyons, esq , examined by- 
Mr. Commissioner Lynch. 

10308. Are you a magistrate ? — I am a magistrate. I 
was acting in this district. I have heard the evidence 
and I can add nothing to what has been already stated. 

I was acting also in September. „ T i 

10309. Were you on the 23rd of August ?— I vv as, ancl 
on the 22nd of August I was on the Bench ; and during 
the business of the court Mr. Lindsay mentioned that 
there was to be street-preaching on the next day^and 
that he thought it probable, from the crowd on the Sun 
day preceding, that there would be a not. I considered 
in Conjunction with Mr. Hunt, the course which we 
should adopt. After the Bench arose that day, I . put 
myself in communication with Mr. Trevenyan, the Co - 
lector of Customs. I did so, having the object in view 
of bringing down the police unnoticed by the public and 

SSSSSi SWs. 

and they were brought by parties of two in the eaily 
part of the day, so as to remain there in case of any 
outbreak at the preaehing. The preaelimg t°g P 1 ™' 

amt at the commencement ot it, there mas a little the 

turhanec, but the police wore taken out and dispersed 
the crowd. After they had retired abori twenty 
minutes after, I saw a man struck, and I took out the 

police and kept them out. Lind- 

10310. Mr. Commissioner l.ynck— Itwa O i. r.iau 
soy’s report on the 22nd that led you to take that step ?— 

I did not judge from that alone. I had ™ffiment e» - 
deneo to justify me in bringing a force into the neigh- 
bourhood to preserve the peace. 

10311. Did you afterwards wait on the P«a« h ® ’ 
After he had ended the police were withdrawn to the 
•back of the Custom House. I was going along t 
quay, and another mob attacked another pieachei. 1 
«r 0 t down the police and dispersed the crowd. With 
■ regard to the 6th of September, there wasa vciy seiuous 
disturbance, indeed, on that day. It seemed os f the « 
were certain indications— that there were ccitain signs 
by which the riot became more general. 

10312. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Had you ai ] - 
portimity of observing flint ?-J sow » men m the buck 
of the crowd very active, and lead on one party. 

10313. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Were the signs 
confuted to one party ?— 1 They were on liotli cer- 
tainly. Some arrests were made by me, because I got 
■to the hack of the party, and they did not know that I 

10314. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Had you an op- 
portunity of seeing if those signs were obeyed ?— I could 
sec that they were. _ , „ . , ,, 

10315. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — On both sides the 
crowd seemed as if it was officered regularly ?— There 
was a person there who seemed to he leading them on. 

10316. Mr. Purcell . — Who was that person?— He 
was a person from the Ulsterman office, Mr. M‘Loughhn. 
10317. You saw him take an active part as leader. 

* *10318 What did you see him do? — After those eight 
or nine men were arrested at the corner of Yictona- 
Btreet, I went over to the parties. Mr. M‘Loughlm 
addressed me, and said that it was very unfair that 1 
should arrest all on one side, and not arrest any on the 
other. I said, “ If you will go home there may he peace 
and quietness.” , , • 

10319. Did lie take your advice ?— I did not see him 
afterwards. 



10320. Mi-. Commissioner Lynch — Did you see any 
thing else?— He was there among the crowd of the 
party, and from the language he was using I thmk he ^ ^ 
was leading them on. Briscoe 

10321. Did you see him doing any act of encourage- tyon3i e8q 
ment ? — No, I did not. . , , 

10322. Mr. Purcell .— Are you acquainted with the 
town of Belfast ? — I em not well. 

] 03 9 3 When you say that you saw some ot the crowd 
make a sign, arc you speaking of the Pound crowd that 
attacked the preaching ?— I was not down at the com- 
mencement of the preaching. I do not know who it 
was that made the attack. 

10324. Mr. O’Rorke.—Dkl you see the ship carpen- 
ters ? No ; they were on the opposite side, near where 

Mr. Thompson was. , 

10325. Did they come near where you were . — JNO, 
they were not. . 

10326. Did you see any of their weapons ? — 1 he sticks 
I did. The way that I saw them was this : I was 
going along the quay— the police vvere in the police- 
office— and I saw an immense number of men vvitli 
sticks making a Tush. When I saw them I got into 
Gamble-street, and took a car and went for the police. 

The men I saw were driving a party before them. 

10327. Did you see any of the sticks used ? No. 

10328. You were not with Mr. Clarke when the boy 
was injured? — No. 

10329. Were any of the party who made the rush with 
sticks arrested ? — I do not know. 

10330. Were you at the petty sessions the day alter - 

1033 1 . Do you know, whether any of the parties were 
arrested or punished ? — I do not. ; .. 

1 0332. You have told us of a sign that Mr. M Louglilin 
made?— I think you must have misunderstood me, that 
I said that Mr. M‘ Louglilin gave any sign. 

10333. He gave no sign? — No. 

10334. But he found fault with you because you were 
not arresting the parties ?-Yes. I could have arrested 
the parties in that neighbourhood if I had been there. 

I was coming down High-street past the Northern 
Bank, there were nine or ten young fellows collected 
there, I stepped over with the police and arrested as 
many as I could. I would have telt it my duty if 1 had 
had the police to have arrested the men with the sticks. 

10335. Mr. Commissioner Smythe.— Did you hear 
any thing said or shouted on the 6tli of September .— i 
cannot say -that there was. There was some shouting 
in the Pound-lane on the evening that 1 was there 
with the police, and in the street that runs from Mer- 
culcs-street to Smitlifield. 

Robert Thompson, esq., examined by Mr. Comnns- ^ r ‘ SOI 
sioner Smythe. esq. 

10336. Are you a magistrate of the county of Antrim? 

10337. Were you in Belfast during the riots of July? — 

I was, except for the three or four first days. I was 

there from the 15th or 16tli. . 

10338. From that to the end of the riots ? — xes. 

10339. Were you here in September ?— I was present 
at the riots of the 6th of September. 

10340. Can you state any thing as to the disturbances 
in July ? A good deal has been said about the par- 

tiality of the magistrates- in arresting only one class ot 
persons ; and I wish to state, that on the first night 1 
was out there was a large number of people collected m 
the Sandy-row district, all out of their houses. I he 
streets were full. I was requested by Mr. Xnwy to 
dear those streets with the military. I he Biot Act 
had been read by Mr. Tracy some time previously. 

Major Hood and, I think, about a company ot the 
military, and eight or ten of the town police were with 
me. The military were stationed at the corner ot 
Durham-street. The town police, I think six or eight 
of them, were driving the entire mass of people before 
us over the bridge — the Salt-water bridge. liieyaU 
went before the police, except about 200 or 300. Ihey 
went down College-street, South, and we found that 
they would not go home. Major Hood asked my leav e 
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September to drive them out of that, and I told him to do so. He 
2u, 1S57. drive them from the streets, and chased them over some 
Robert walls. Some of the police and soldiers jumped over a 
Thompson, wall, seven or eight feet high, down into a field, and 
made three or four arrests — I think four prisoners — 
and they asked what was to be done with them. I 
told them to bring them to the police barrack, and they 
were kept there till nine or ten at night. 

10341. Mr. Commissioner S my the Of which party 

were they ? — I cannot tell which. I do not know one 
party from the other. They had been arrested in the 
Sandy-row district. They retired down College-street, 
south, and they were arrested there. The only charge 
against them was that they would not go home when 
they were desired to go, after the Riot Act was read. 

10342. Mr. Purcell . — On what evening was that ? — 
I really cannot tell. It was the first evening I was out ; 
I think on Wednesday evening. The prisoners were 
kept for several hours in the police-barrack in Durlxam- 
street. Two or three respectable people came to me, 
and said it would be hard to keep them locked up all 
night. Before I went home they gave me their address, 
and the police sergeant told me he knew where they lived, 
and that they would be got in the morning, and they 
were liberated after that. With regard to the parties 
who were instigating the other mob, I was standing at 
the end of Cullintree-road the same evening, or the next, 
I am not sure, as I kept no memorandum. I was standing 
at the end of the street when Mr. M‘Laughlin, whom I had 
never seen before, came up in a very excited manner, and 
found fault with the military, the police, and myself, for 
being in that place, and ordered us to go to the Sandy-row 
district. Some of the people and the officer who was with 
the military were very much astonished that we let him go 
the length he did. I told him to go away or I would 
arrest him, and he thought proper to go away and leave 
me. On the same night, near the same place, at the 
corner just beside the houses that were wrecked, Mr. 
Watson’s houses, near that district where the Cullintree- 
road runs up, I was standing at the end of the road after 
dark, the lamps were out, and we had tried to clear the 
streets several times, and as soon as we had retired -the 
people came out again. I was talking to the officer 
when a ball came between, us and struck the corner of 
the street. It was so dark that I could not see the end 
of the street. It came in that direction. I consider that 
Mr. M'Laughlm did all in his power, or in the power of 
any person, to excite the people, by loud talking, and, in 
fact, impertinence and gesticulations towards the military 
and the magistrates. I do not know any other infor- 
mation that I can give as to the riots of July. With 
regard to the 6th of September, there was a meeting of 
the magistrates in the police-office an horn - or two before 
the expected time of preaching. The police force in 
town was drawn up in Durham-street. We thought it 
better to bring them down nearer to where the riot was 
expected to be. I did not wish to take them down to 
the district, thinking that it would only collect a crowd. 
The magistrates, Captain Verner, and three or four 
others, went down to the Harbour Office. The streets were 
full, but all was quiet. There was nothing particular 
going on until Mr. Hanna, about four o’clock, came to 
preach. As soon as I saw him I walked down and got 
between the Harbour Office and the quay, to see whether 
it was necessary to send for the police. I had not been 
there many minutes when eighteen or twenty people 
came from the corner of the street as if along the quay, 
and when I looked round I saw that the preaching had 
commenced. The mob gave a cheer, and the cheer was 
followed immediately by a volley of stones. Every thing 
was perfectly quiet until the cheer was given, and a 
volley of stones followed immediately after it at the 
preacher, or the congregation, or in that direction. A 
very short time, perhaps not half a minute afterwards, a 
considerable number of people appeared to leave the con- 
gregation, and to pursue those parties whowere throwing 
the stones. I immediately ran to where some of the 
town police were. They had no ax-ms, and ai-e really 
useless in a riot from the fact of their not having arms. 

I made an application to the Town Council to get arms 
of some kind for them, for it is impossible that the men 



can perform their duty without arms in a riotous mob. September 
I went to Mi-. Lindsay, who was there with ten or a 28 ’ 1S57 - 
dozen or more men, and desired him to send up to the Robert” 
police office to bi-ing the constabulary down. I desired Thompson, 
him to come by Wai'ing-Street, and I said that I would csq - 
meet him there. In the meantime I went up the length 
of the quay, and saw a gi-eat number of people beaten. 

Twenty or thirty people wore knocked down and beaten 
by the men that I saw with sticks. 

10343. Were the people beaten with those sticks? — 

They were. I did not see more than twenty. I saw 
the mob smashing up egg- crates and fowl-baskets on the 
quay. They got staves from them, which were not so 
hard as the other sticks, but which were dangerous 
weapons, too. Immediately after the x-iot commenced, 
the first person that I met was Mr. M'Laughlin. He 
came up the street with me. He told me what he would 
do, and that he would put all to rights. He said it was 
• quite evident that there would be a row. I said, “ If 
you go and make an affidavit that you apprehend ai-ow, 
and give it to me, then I will act ; bxit without an affi- 
davit I will not act.” He said, “ It is very well for you 
to talk ; I will swear that it is likely there will be a 
row.” I said that I woidd have a written affidavit, and 
then I would tell him how I would act. We walked up 
the stx-eet, and when we came near the Custom House- 
a man came ixp and hit him in the ear, and nearly 
knocked him down. I pursued the man and caught him, 
but the mob rescued him from me. Mr. M'Lauglxlin 
disappeared. When I was talking to him at the Custom 
House in the usual way, he was vex-y discourteous, and 
I told him I thought he was a very good hand at induc- 
ing the mob to give impex-tinence to the authorities. By 
that tune — I think it was neax-ly half an hour — by 
that time I got up to the Custom House, parties were 
throwing stones up High-street and round the corner. 

Thex-e were three nioxxntcd policemen there, and I desired 
them to drive the people up High-street, and they cer- 
tainly did so. I never saw three men do mox-e service 
in the same time. I got up as far as the Northern Bank. 

The other parties did not come round the cornex-, but 
they threw stones, and we were between the two — the 
one party throwing stones down the stx-eet, and the other 
up the stx-eet. When I got up to the Northern Bank I 
got into the middle of the cx-owd. I desired them to go. 
home, and they laid hold of me, and I expected to have 
got a good mawling. However, a man came up and told 
them to let me go, and I was liberated immediately. 

After that Mi-. Bindon came down, and I asked him to 
halt the men and make prisoners. He did so, and took, 

I suppose, ten or twelve pi-isoners. Evex-y man that 
was taken was throwing stones, or had stones in his 
hand. As soon as those prisoners were locked up, I 
told him to go down and take any man with a bludgeon 
in his hand px-isoner. He inarched his men towards the 
Custom Ilous.e. When he got thex-e he said that the 
bludgeon men vanished. I asked him whether he got. 
any prisoners. He said he could not see any men with 
sticks. I told him to give me twelve policemen, and I 
would go down and see what I could do. I took the 
twelve men and went down, and not a stick was to be 
seen any where. I marched down through the cx-owd. 

The sticks were such as they could put under their 
coat-. I could find no sticks. I left the police, and 
walked down into the centre of the ci-owd, and I did not 
see one, therefore I was perfectly unable to make a pri- 
soner. I was as determined to make a prisoner with 
them as with the first party. 

10344. Mr. Rea . — Was it not tlxc x-esult of extx-aox-din- 
ary vigilance on your part, and on that of the other 
magistrates, that a number of Catholics were ax-x-ested 
for throwing stones, and no Px-otestants ? — Because I 
did not sec stones thrown in Sandy-row. I did not see 
any stones thrown in that district dux-ing the whole 
time of the July l-iots. 

10345. Did not the Sandy-row people recognise you 
and the other magistrates as their best friends ? — There 
was not much ill-will from them ; not a man there laid 
a hand on me. 

1 0346. You did not see whether the Catholics were 
hostile ? — I could not an-est any person with sticks at 
2 F 
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September first ; I had no police. The police were up at the police 
29, 1857. office. They had to be sent for. The first tiling I did 
Robert" was sen ^ lor tfi em - 

Thompson, 10347. Do you know the person who hit Mr. 
e3 'i- M‘Laughlin ? — I do not. 

10348. How did you catch him ? — I had my hand on 
his shoulder. 

10349. Tell, in the coarse of the rescue, what damage 
you sustained ? — None whatever. 

10350. It is manifest that you made mo very strenuous 
effort to retain him ? — He was taken out of my hands ; I 
could not recognise him. 

1035 1 . Would it not appear as if you let the man go ? — 
I had no police with me. 

10352. Is it not manifest that you let the man go ? — 
I did not. 

10353. Do not you think it is an imputation on your 
courage that the man was rescued without having 
suffered any damage ? — No. 

10354. Did not the rioting occur in consequence of the 
activity of the clergy and the inactivity of the magis- 
trates ? — They considered they had a duty to perform. 
We had no power to go further than we did. Perhaps 
we went further than the law entitled us to do. 

10355. Why did you not arrest Mr. M'LaugMin ? — I 
threatened to do so in Cullintree-road if he did not go 
about his business, and he went off. He was interfering 
with me in my magisterial duty. I was there to try to 
prevent two mobs coming together, and he ordered me 
to go to Sandy-row and leave those people alone. 

10356. Did he not advise you to go ? — It was not an 
advice it was an order which I did not think it neces- 
sary to obey. I have seen street-preaching in Belfast 
for the last ten or fifteen years, and I never knew any 
rioting to take place. I have seen them preaching there 
for many years. 

10357. Was that not street-preaching by Mr. Mateer ? 
— I do not know any thing about Mr. Mateer, and I 
do not wish to know. 

10358. After the Episcopalian clergy had given tip 
preaching was not the town quiet for several weeks ? — 
It was. 

Mr. Thompson handed in a letter of the 26th of July, 
App., No. 1857, from the magistrates to Mr. M'Hwaine. (Appen- 
10 - dix, No. 16.) 

10359. Were you at Harrogate with Dr. Cooke? — 
I was not. 

10360. Were you not at Harrogate when the Episco- 
palian clergy gave up ? — I do not know what Dr. Cooke 
has to do with the riots. 

10361. Did you not hear a speech of Dr. Cooke’s on 
the 31st of August? — I did not. I subscribe to the 
News-Letter, but I do not read the speeches. 

10362. Mr. Purcell . — Was the time you have men- 
tioned the first time you had seen Mr. M‘Laughlin ? — 
It was the first I knew of that gentleman. 

10363. You did not know that he represented the 
Ulsterman ? — No ; I recollect perfectly part of the con- 
versation going up the quay. After the riot com- 
menced, Mr. M'Laughlin said that the preachers set all 
the town in a ferment. I said, I thought there were 
other causes besides preaching, and I referred to the 
Press of Belfast, and to his paper in particular, and I said 
that if they would write less it would be better. He said 
he was for peace and quietness. I told him that his 
paper did not encourage that, and that if he wrote more 
in favour of peace and quietness there would be less 
riot. He said, “ I went into the Ulsterman office last 
night, and I saw a parcel of placards, and the instant I 
saw them I stopped them.” That was the proof he 
gave mo of his sincerity and quietness. I told him that 
if he acted always so it would be much better for the 
town and for his party. 

10364. Did you see those placards ? — No. 

10365. Do you believe that if those people had not 
been stimulated by those articles and addresses in the 
papers, that there would have been any riots ? — I think 
the stimulating addresses and the papers had a great 
deal to do with the riots of the 6th of September, and 
the attempts at riots previous to that. Ido not refer 
to the July riots. 



10366. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Unless the people September 
opposed the preaching there would have been no riots ? 2! t 1857 - 
— Well, I suppose not. With regard to the ship-car- Roi,"^" 
penters, I have heard their names mentioned. I have Thompson, 
known them for many years, and the only man 1 know csq - 
by name is a Roman Catholic. I hear it said that they 
are exclusively of one party. I do not believe they are. 

The only man among them that I am personally 
acquainted with is a Roman Catholic. 

10367- Mr. O’Rorke — Is he a real Catholic or is he 
doubtful ? — I cannot tell further than that he is a Roman 
Catholic. 

10368. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you see him 
in the crowd? — I did not. I do not think he was there. 

10369. What happened to the four persons who were 
arrested? — They were discharged. There was no 
charge against them except that they had not gone away 
after the Riot Act was read. 

10370. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — How long had 
elapsed from the reading of the Riot Act ? — A consid- 
erable period. The Riot Act had been read before I 
came forward. Mr. Tracy told me that it had been read. 

10371. Mr. O’Rorke . — To whom did they give their 
names ? — To the police in charge of the barrack in 
Durham-street. I am sure the men could be had if you 
want them. 

10372. You saythat a portion of the congregation went 
off and followed the parties that were cheering ?— Yes. 

10373. Did you see the sticks ? — I did. I suppose I 
saw twenty of them. 

1 037 4. They must have gone there with sticks ? — I do 
not know ; every thing was quiet before. 

10375. Mi'. Commissioner Lynch . — Do I understand 
you to say that the parties who had the sticks formed 
part of the congregation ? — I think they did. 

10376. Did you see them come from the yard? — I do 
not think they all came from it. 

10377. The persons you saw with sticks had formed 
part of the congregation ? — They were outside the con- 
gregation, I think. 

10378. Were you there when the cheering occurred? — 

I was there a quarter of an hour before it, and at the time. 

10379; Was the Harbour-yard within your view ? — 

It is a quarter of a mile from the place where the crowd 

10.380. Were you within view of it ? — It was quite out 
of sight. It is a long distance off. You could not go 
to it in less than four or five minutes. 

10381. When you heard the crowd cheering were you 
in view of the yard ? — Certainly not ; there were build- 
ings and different things between me and it. 

10382. Mr. O'Rorke — How long was it before you 
heard the cheers ? — A quarter of an hour. Up to that 
every thing was perfectly quiet. I- did not see a stick 
until after that cheer. The moment alter the cheer took 
place and the stones were thrown I saw the sticks. I did 
not see the sticks immediately at the congregation, but 
they were 'within twenty yards of them. They had not 
time to go to the dock-yard for them. The sticks were 
there. They could have had them in the sleeves of their 
coats. 

10383. Were the people hurt ? — One man had his face 
very much cut. Several of the people had tli eir heads cut. 

10384. How many were punished for all that ? — I can- 
not tell you. 

10385. Do you know the dock-yard? — Perfectly. I 
went down to the dock-yard since that occurred to make 
myself more familiar with the sticks. 

10386. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Are not the 
handles of them usually turned ? — They are turned, and 
of a yellowish wood and very hard. 

10387. Mr. O’Rorke — Were any of the people that 
you saw beaten ? — I saw several of them. There was 
not a man, that I saw, who had a stick, that did not 
throw it down. How they knew one party from the 
other I cannot imagine. Whether they were beating 
friends as well as enemies I cannot say. They were all 
mixed together. 

1 0388. Did you try to take any of those who were there 
with slicks? — I could not arrest them. I took the sticks 
from them. I could not do any thing else. 
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September 10389. Mr. Purcell . — Was it not the fact that the four 

»9, 1857. 01 . f; ve persons who were arrested j umped over the wall 
Robert” to avoid being cut down? — They would not go into 
Thompson, their houses in the first instance, and Major Hood asked 
csq - leave to disperse them. The dragoons cantered up and 
dispersed them. There was no rioting or stones thrown 
at the time. 

10390. Do you recollect how many of the five were 
Roman Catholics ? — I never knew what they were. 



Captain 

Thomas 

Verner. 



Captain Thomas Verner, examined by Mr. Commissioner 
Lynch. 

10391. Are you a magistrate? — Yes. 

10392. Were you here during the July riots ? — Yes. 

10393. And in September ? — In September also. 

10394. Is there any matter of fact that you wish to call 
our attention to ? — I wish first to state, in consequence 
of an observation which I heard in Court yesterday, that 
the magistrates were Conservatives, or rather Orange- 
men, that, so far from that being the case, on looking 
over the list of the local magistrates I find that there are 
eleven who profess to be Liberals, whilst there are only 
seven who profess to be Conservatives ; so that I do not 
see that we should be held up to the opprobrium and to 
the disapprobation of the public as being an Orange 
body of magistrates. I should also state that I am not 
an Orangeman myself. I never was, nor do I believe 
that any magistrate in the neighbourhood of Belfast was 
ever a member of that society. For a number of years 
past, fifteen or twenty years, I have been engaged acting 
as a magistrate in the town of Belfast. Scarcely a riot 
has occurred, during that period, that I have not been 
present at, and, during that period, I never heard of any 
ill will expressed towards the magistrates until the last 
few weeks. I subscribe entirely to what is said by a 
portion of the Belfast press — that there are some gentle- 
men connected with the legal profession, who have never 
omitted an opportunity of vilifying the magistrates and 
the police ; by the police I mean more especially the 
local police — for they have not thought it necessary to 
include the constabulary. It is well known that I pro- 
fess Conservative opiuions, and I am proud of them, and 
nevertheless, I can say that I never was assaulted in the 
town, and no insult was ever offered to me by any Roman 
Catholic inhabitant unless in the case of a tumult. I 
have at times been assailed by them, but never except 
when there was a riot. I have heard the local police 
assailed and unjustifiably so. They are a superior class 
of men in their position ; generally speaking, they are 
not inhabitants of the town, but they are drawn from the 
neighbouring counties. 

10395. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Are you speaking 
of matters in your ow r n knowledge? — Yes. I have acted 
as chief magistrate for many years, and also as police 
magistrate, and therefore have had as good an opportu- 
nity of knowing the people of Belfast as almost any one 
here. On the day after Mr. Watson’s houses were de- 
stroyed, I was present during the whole time, from two, 
or half-past two, until night. 

10396. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Do you mean the 
hist attack ? — That was on Sunday. It occurred during 
the night, and I was there on the following day. I heard 
it said that the police and the military were on one occa- 
sion during that day called on to interfere with the inha- 
bitants of Sandy-row district. I myself, on two or three 
occasions on that day, drove those people back. I drove 
them into their houses in Sandy-row. I must say that 
I had little trouble from them, for I usually found them 
most obedient to any magistrate who called on them to 
maintain order. But in the course of that afternoon, 
while I was standing near the constabulary barrack, I 
saw a riot at the corner of Pound-street and Barrack- 
street. I went down immediately Avith a party of the 
military, and I found that two men had been badly 
abused. One of them had disappeared before I ar- 
rived. The other Avas still there, bleeding from his 
face, and otherwise very much injured. I asked him 
Avliat had occurred, and he said that he had been coming 
in from the country, and was going to the railway 
station hi that neighbourhood, and that Avlien he arrived 
at the comer he Avas stopped by a number of men, Avho 
asked him where he Avas coming from. He told them 



where he Aims coming from. They asked him where he September 
Avas going, and he said heAvas going towards the Ulster 29 > 1857 - 
RailAvay. That is in the neighbourhood of Sandy-row. captain 
They then asked him what religion he belonged to, and Thomas 
before he could answer they knocked him down. There Veruer - 
were two men knocked down and abused, as I have 
described. He pointed out to me the house into which 
some of the men who had abused him had gone. I 
saAv a man looking out of the window, and I desired 
him to let me in, Avhich he did. There Avas nobody in 
the house but himself and Iris family, but there was a 
number of fresh marks of blood at the entrance. IIoav 
the persons escaped out of the house I cannot exactly as- 
certain, but there Avas a back entrance, and I take it for 
granted that they Avent out there. I remained out until 
a late horn’ that night, and saw no other scenes of riot of 
any moment. Then, I come to the Sunday Avhen Mr. 

Hanna preached 

10397. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Where did the 

occurrence vrhich you have described take place ? — 

Exactly at the corner of Pound-street, Durham-street, 
and Barrack-street. 

10398. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Did you see the 

man examined as AA'itness here ? — I did not see him. I 
do not think I should knoAv him again. 

10399. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Where was the 

house you Avent into ? — Just at the corner of Barrack- 
street. 

10400. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Next to Durham- 

street? — No ; at the corner of Barrack street and D urliam- 
street. The house he Avent into was in New Durham- 
street. On Sunday, the 6th of September, I Avent doivn 
there, in company Avith Mr. Thompson and my brother, 
from the police-office to the Ballast-office. I Avas as- 
sailed at the corner of some of the streets next the river. 

I do not know the name of it. Corporation-square I think 
is the street leads doira from Victoria-street. They 
had left me but a very feAV min utes when I heard a 
shout, Avliich Avas immediately folloAved by a volley of 
stones, directed to the place where the gentleman Avas 
preaching, and where a large crowd Avas assembled 
round him. Scarcely Avere the stones thrown than I 
saw a number of sticks waved in the air, and apparently 
falling pretty heavily upon the heads and shoulders of 
those in the vicinity of them. I Avas told that a party 
of local police Avere placed at the other side of Mr. 

Hanna, and I Avent over for them to assist in preventing 
the riot from proceeding further; but before I could get 
there it had apparently ceased. In that immediate 
neighbourhood there was no further necessity for them to 
interfere ; but, however, I brought them out, and 
posted one portion of them at the upper end of the 
street, and took the other doAvn toiA’ards the corner, 

Avhere I had parted Avith Mr. Thompson and my brother. 

I think those are the essential points on ivhich I can 
give you any evidence. The remainder of the day, 
until about seven o’clock, I saAv great violence certainly, 
and a good many stones throivn ; but it has always 
been the practice of the magistrates here to get betAveen 
the two parties, Avith Avhatever force they can collect at 
the time, and that they may think necessary, so as to 
keep the two belligerent parties asunder. I may make 
another obseiwation with regard to the local police. A 
few AA'eeks since I suggested to the Council that that 
police should be armed, and should be trained to arms 
like the constabulary, or any other body of defence in 
this country. I am still of opinion that such a course 
Avoukl be judicious and necessary. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

10401. You Avere once the superintendent of the load 
police? — I was. 

1 3402. For Avliat time? — For two or three years. 

10403. From Avliat you knoAv noiv of its constitution, 

Avill you state that the local police is honestly appointed? 

— I do. 

10404. And the fact that there are only seA'en Roman 
Catholics out of 160 is the result of accident ? — You had 
better apply to the gentlemen ayIio appointed them. 

10405. Is that your answer ? — Yes ; no doubt of it. 

10406. Do you tliink that the sectarian constitution of 
the police force is the result of accident or design ? — I 
2 F 2 
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September do not know of any sectarian appointment that has been 
29, 1857. ma( i c . 80 y 0U must put your question in a different form. 
Cantata 10407.. Considering the proportion of the population, 
Thomas am I not entitled to call the police force a sectarian body, 
Vemcr. w ] ien j fi n( j 253 Protestants out of 160 ?_ No, sir ; be- 
cause it has been stated they are composed of farmers’ 
sons, who are generally Protestants in this neighbour- 
hood. 

10408. Are they not, in point of fact, taken from the 
labouring classes ?— They are taken from those that I 
have mentioned to you, generally. 

10409. There are no Catholic farmers, I presume, in 
the province of Ulster ? — You presume what is wrong. 

10410. Are there not as many Catholics as Protestants 
among them ? — I should say not. 

10411'. As you are so well acquainted with Ulster, 
would you give an idea of the proportions ? — You had 
better inquire from somebody who knows it. 

10412. How do you take upon yourself to say that the 
local police are fairly appointed ? — Because I know that 
a great majority of the inhabitants surrounding the 
town arc Protestants. 

10413. Can you tell me the proportions? — No; it is 
not necessary that I should tell you. I have been in- 
formed that in all Mr. Thompson’s property there is only 
one Roman Catholic tenant. 

10414. Then your knowledge of the county is confined 
to Mr. Thompson’s property? — I did not say so. 

10415. Did you not say that your knowledge extends 
to the county round about ? — It docs. 

10416. Would it surprise you to find that only the half 
of the total number arc Protestants? — Yes ; it would. 

10417. Do you believe that they arc more than a 
quarter ? — I know nothing about it. 

10418. Can you form an estimate of the number of men 
connected with the Orange Society who are now in the 
police force ? — No. 

10419. Do you believe that it is calculated to insure 
public confidence in the impartiality of the force that a 
number of them should be connected with the Orange 
Society? — That is matter of opinion. 

10420. Do you believe that the 40,000 or 50,000 
Roman Catholics of Belfast are entitled to have confi- 
dence in the police force, after ascertaining that that 
fact is true? — I think that they would have confidence 
in the police force were it not for the individual whom 
I now address. 

10421. Do you think that individual committed a gross 
breach of his duty when he drew the attention of the 
magistrates to the fact that men who were under the 
notice of the Bench — the very witnesses — were all mem- 
bers of a partisan body ? — I do ; because I believe he 
stated what he know to be false. 

i 0422. Did not several of the police force admit the 
fact to be true ? — I do not know that they ever did. No 
man can be asked to convict himself by his own testi- 
mony. At that time, any society administering illegal 
oaths were prosecuted. 

10423. Now, are you still of opinion that members of 
the Orange Association should be members of the police 
force in Ireland ? — I see nothing against it. 

10424. You see nothing against 153 out of 160 con- 
stables being Protestants ? — No. 

10425. Well, now, you were appointed superintendent 
of police by the Corporation ? — I was. 

1 0426. I suppose you will state that they are an honest 
body ? — I am not going to state any thing about 
them. 

10427. Was not your appointment a political job ? — 
No. 

1 0428. Well, when you were superintendent of police, 
did you not discharge your duties efficiently ? — I have no 
doubt I did. 

10429. Was it not because you refused to bow down 
your neck to the supremacy of the Pope — or, in other 
words, to John Bates — that they dismissed you? — I 
never acknowledged either. 

10 130. Is it a fact that you were dismissed ? — It is not. 

10431. You spoke of the local police being properly 
appointed ? — I did. 

10432. Now, did not this Corporation conspire to dis- 
miss you, because you would not be of their opinion? 



Do you not believe a conspiracy existed against you ? — September 
What do you mean by a conspiracy. 2D ' 18D7, 

10433. Will you tell me why they dismissed you? — I Captain 
will not gratify you. 

10434. Did you resign, or were you dismissed ?— Y-ou Ve ner - 
may find that out. 

[Mr. Rea produced the following minutes from the 
Board of the Corporation “That Mr. Verner be fur- 
nished with a copy of the agreement entered into by him, 
on his appointment as superintendent of police ; and that 
he be, at the same time, informed that complaints have, 
from time to time, been made to the Committee of the 
business of the police-office being greatly neglected by 
the irregular attendance of Mr. Verner, and the non- 
fulfilment of the duties and engagements comprised in 
his agreement. Therefore, the Committee request that 
Mr. Verner will faithfully carry out the business of liis 
department, and prevent further complaints from the 
public ; but, Mr. Verner not having done so, though 
twice applied to for that purpose, it becomes the painful 
duty of this Committee to recommend the Council to 
dispense with Mr. Verner’s services on the expiration of 
the present year, and that notice be given to Mr. Ver- 
ncr accordingly.”] 

1 0435. Why did you tell me you were not dismissed ? 

I was not dismissed, I tell you. You may come to 

what conclusion you please. 

10436. Did you not hold out to the last moment ? — 

If you apply to the Town Council they will inform you. - 
10437. Do you believe you were dismissed without 
cause ? — I can not answer the question. 

1 0438. After you were so dismissed, did you not contest 
Cromac Ward ? — Prior to that. 

10439. On the Protestant interest ? — No, on my own 
interest. 

10440. You were beaten ? — Yes. 

10441. Were you ever Mayor of Belfast? — I was 
Sovereign of Belfast. 

10442. In 1854, you consented to be Town Councillor 
for St. Anne’s Ward ? — I became Town Councillor for 
Smithfield in 1856. 

10443. Up to that period, there were great differences 
between the Corporation and you ?— Yes, on some points 
there were. 

10444. Were you waited on by Mr. Potts to put you 
in nomination ? — I was not. 

J0445. Nor Mr. Bates ? — No. 

10446. Did you consent to be Town Councillor on 
the understanding that you would be made Mayor ? — No. 

10447. Was there no understanding that you should 
be made Mayor ? — There was no understanding of any 
kind. 

10448. I believe that Mr. Francis Rea and Mr. Thomas 
Verner were the two victims of the Corporation ? — So 
you say. 

10449. Do you not know that Mi'. Francis Rea was 
dismissed on pretext ? — No. 

10150. You are now under the impression that I was 
not a clerk in Mr. Bates’ office? — I believe you were a 
clerk in Mr. Bates’ office. 

1 045 1 . You heard a hint that the Mayor was to be 
a paid officer ? — Yes, about two years before. 

10452. From your knowledge of the Corporation, do 
vou ever recollect whether they ever dismissed a police- 
man, or other officer, without reasonable cause ? — I never 
knew of one. 

10453. You talk of the Liberal magistrates. How 
many Catholics arc there ? — There is only one gentle- 
man that I know of — one who is a Roman Catholic. I 
believe he is the only one competent to fill the situation, 
and, at the same time, willing to accept of it. 

10454. Mr. Purcell Have you the slightest doubt 

but for the hostility evinced by Mr. Rea to all local 
matters, there would be peace and quietness ? — I believe 
he is the source of all the disgrace that has been brought 
on the town. I believe his father was discharged from 
the situation he held, and he has not forgiven that. 

10455. Mr. Rea . — Then do you mean to say that the 
conclusion to come to should be, that you were properly 
dismissed yourself? — I do not form any opinion on that 
point, and I believe the Commissioners are not going to 
found any opinion on it. 
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FIFTEENTH DAY. 



SepKmler 
30, 1857. 

Mr. Watsoi 



Wednesday, September 30th. 



The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. Watson I happened to be absent from court 

yesterday when the witness, Letitia M'Causland, 
made some allegation respecting my having sent a 
number of arms to Cullintree-road. I wish now to 
contradict that statement. On making inquiries about 
the man, Mallon, whom the witness stated she had 
lodged with some time, I found that that man has been 
dead for two years, and, consequently, I cannot bring 
him forward to contradict her testimony. However, 
the watchman, who has been watching my houses two 
years and three months, is in attendance, and, as I 
beg of the Commissioners to investigate this matter 
thoroughly, I wish that they would examine this man. 
I myself am willing to swear, if the Commissioners 
wish, that I never sent any arms to any of my tenants 
in a handcart. 

10456. Mr. Commissioner Smylhe . — Did you ever 
send any there, in a handcart or otherwise? — Never, 
unless an old blunderbuss to the watchman, and my 
timber was there then. 

10457- When was that? — In 1853. There were 
timber, slates, lime, brick, and general building ma- 
terials there. 

Cross-examined by Mi - . Purcell. 

10458. You were not in court yesterday when Letitia 
M‘Causland was examined ? — No ; but I was in court 
almost immediately afterwards. 

10459. Did you ever know a person of the name of 
Mallon ? — A person of that name had a small house of 

10460. Do you ever recollect offering a gun to any 
other tenant ? — No. I will give £50 to any tenant of 
mine who says that I offered him any arms. 

10461. Have you a tenant in the employment of Mr. 
Ilyndman, the auctioneer? — I have. 

10462. Do you recollect offering any to him ? — No, I 
did not, assured!) - . 

Francis Lavrey examined by Mr. Commissioner 
Smytlie. 

10463. Do you know Mr. Watson ? — Yes ; I acted 
for him for two years and three months as caretaker. 

10464. Were you in his employment when his houses 
were built ? — I was. 

10465. Did you get from him a blunderbuss? — I got 
an old brass blunderbuss from him to frighten the 
blackguards with. 

10466. How long ago ? — It might be three years ago. 
When I left Mr. Watson’s employment I gave it up to 
his clerk or cashier ; it may be eighteen months ago. 

10467. What sort of blackguards did you want to 
frighten ? — The blackguards from all cuts and parts of 
the town assemble there. 

10468. Used they ever to commit any depredations ? 
— They used to smash bricks and break windows. 

10469. Did they steal any thing ? — Not to my know- 
ledge ; I prevented them as far as I could. 

1 0470. Mr. O'Rorke . — Did you ever use that blunder- 
buss ? — Never. I never discharged her on the premises. 
There was timber, and slates, and mortar, and bricks 
there, and I watched from six o’clock in the evening 
till six o’clock in the morning. 

10471. Do you know any other person who got fire- 
arms ? — No ; and there could be no arms on the 
premises during my time of being there without my 

Samuel Cunningham , esq., came forward to make a 
statement to the Commissioners. 

I am an inhabitant of Belfast, and I signed the 
requisition to the Lord Lieutenant. My purpose in 

Mr.°Commissioner Lynch . — The purpose any gen- 
tleman had in signing the requisition is not evi- 
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dence ; nor his opinion about the circumstances of Samuel 
the town. State any matters of fact within your Cunning- 
knowledge. Imm ' es t • 

Mr. Cunningham. — It is a fact that there were 
some furious riots in Belfast about, and subsequent 
to, the last 12th of July — far the most serious that ever 
I saw in Belfast in my recollection, and I have resided 
there all my life. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch We have that already - . 

Mr. Cunningham. — These riots have arisen, as 
stated here, from differences about religion ; and it 
is also the fact, that I asked myself the question how it 
was that the riots of the last 12th of July - were more 
serious than they - had been on previous occasions of a 
like kind. I wish, also, to refer to another fact, that, 
in the month of April, there was a contested election 
for the borough of Belfast — there was a general election 
all over the country at that time. At the election that 
took place for this borough, there were five candidates ; 
and the turn given to that election was not of a politi- 
cal, but of a religious character. In proof of that, 1 
beg to hand in Tlie Northern Whig and News-Letter, 

[Mr. Cunningham here handed in copies of The Whig, 
and other papers, containing the election addresses of 
Messrs. Davison and Cairns, and a report of a meeting 
of the Conservative electors, held in the Victoria Hall.] 

And in proof of my - assertion you will find in these 
addresses 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — The addresses will 
speak for themselves. 

Mr. Cunningham. — It will enable me to explain 
myself to refer to the matter better than by merely 
handing it in. My observations would lose their 
point, unless I be allowed to refer to the partiticular 
part that I call attention to. I should wish to read 
a paragraph from the speech of Mr. Cairns in the 
Daily Mercuiy of the 24th of March. I have come 
forward to assist you in arriving at a conclusion, but if 
I am embarrassed I cannot give the assistance that I 
wish. I will not make an observation, but read what 
portion I refer to. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch The addresses will 

speak for themselves. 

Sir. Cunningham The fact is, further, that, owing 

to the way in which religion was made the turning 
point of that election, the Established Church here is 
looked upon by every man, and I believe is, in reality, 
a political establishment. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — That is a matter of 
opinion. 

Mr. Cunningham — I wish to show how it is that, 
up to this, clergymen were preaching in the open 
air in Belfast, without any molestation or disturbance. 

These clergymen were not of the Established Church. 

I want to show you that they were not opposed perhaps 
(and I hope that they were not opposed) from any 
opposition to religion, but because they were looked on 
as being political representatives of a party, as well as 
persons desiring the spread of Christianity. 

Mr. Purcell. — Is it a part of y - our inquiry to 
inquire as to the grounds of opposition to the Con- 
servative candidates at the last election for Belfast ? 

Mr. Commissioner T^ynch. — Certainly not. Is there 
any other fact that Mr. Cunningham can state ? 

Mr. Cunningham — It is a fact that that created 
ill-feeling, and created the riots. There is another 
fact that I wish to call attention to. You have 
heard that a large party of the population are very 
much opposed to the local police. I was present on the 
last nomination day, to second the nomination of one of 
the candidates, and 

10472. Mr. Commissioner Smylhe. — What candidate 
was that ? — It was Mr. M'Clure; and, as I was passing 
to the hustings, in turning the corner from the Linen 
Hall, I saw a man being beaten by a number of 
parties ; and I saw, at least, one of the Town Council’s 
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September police looking on ; and, when I saw him, he was laugh- 
30, 1857. j n a. 

— “ °10473. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do you know 

Cunning- that man ? — I do not. Mr. John F. Ferguson, a magis- 
ham, esq. trate, went forward, and when he was seen, the local 
constable made himself busy about the matter, and the 
crowd ran away. That same crowd hissed and hooted 
me and a party that was with me, and this was done 
in sight of the Court-house there, leading to the hustings. 
When I went to the platform, where we were admitted 
by tickets, I saw the Court-house one-quarter or one- 
third filled. The persons in it were all of one way 
of thinking, and were opposed to myself and the 
gentlemen of the same opinions as me. Tiie Mayor 
came forward and commenced to read the writ 
for holding the election. I was in a crowd at 
some distance from him when he commenced read- 
jno-, and then a person made an observation that the 
Court-house was closed. The Mayor then gave orders 
for the doors to be opened, and some of the police, after 
making the attempt, said it was not in their power to 
open the door, for that it was in possession of the 
persons in the hall of the Court-house. The writ was 
again about being read, when another party spoke out, 
and said that the doors were still closed, and that it was 
illegal, and that lie would protest against the proceed- 
ings, and invalidate the election. The order was again 
given to open the door, and in a little time it was an- 
nounced that the doors were opened. During the pro- 
ceedings two orange handkerchiefs were waved over the 
heads of the crowd, that raised excitement, and made the 
people more furious than they had been up to that time. 

I will now go to the riots of July, and I will mention a 
fact that Mr. Robert Thompson forgot to mention 
yesterday. On Sunday evening, the 19th July, I was 
going to see a friend, a short distance off, in the country. 
My most direct route led me to College-street, into 
Durham-street, through Toivnsend-street, and across 
the Falls-road, and up the Shankhill-road. When I 
started, I neither saw nor heard of any disturbance. I 
went up College-street, North, and every thing was 
quiet there. As I came into Durham-street, I saw 
a large body of infantry at a short distance, and 
I saw some of the constabulary and local police. 
I saw a horseman — I think he was a Lancer — off 
his horse, holding his horse by the head. I got 
on half-way between that and the corner of Bar- 
rack-street, where I heard a noise, and then saw a 
troop of horse, with Mr. Thompson and another magis- 
trate leading them on. The magistrates were not 
mounted, and the horses were galloping, and the magis- 
trates running to keep up with them. At that time 
there was no riot or crowd, except one at a dis- 
tance from me, and other parties, who were evi- 
dently residents in the street, were standing at their 
doors, looking to see what was going on. They were 
men, women, and children. All these persons in the 
streets ran into the houses, except myself and two 
others. One of these parties was a very old man of, 
perhaps, 70 years of age. I was walking along, when 
a voice said, “ Take that man into custody.” It was 
repeated — “Take that man into custody.” I looked 
round, and saw Mr. Robert Thompson with a stick in 
his hand, apparently very excited, and ordering the 
police to take me into custody, but the police were too 
busy in taking this old man. I asked Mr. Thompson 
what lie meant by ordering me to be taken into custody ? 
and he said that the Riot Act had been read, and that 
he would take all parties into custody that he found on 
the street. I told him that I saw no riot, heard no 
Riot Act read, and that I was going about my business, 
and I then proceeded. The parties who were arrested 
on that occasion were not parties in any mob, but parties 
at the corner, who in no way molested or interfered 
with anybody. With regard to the street preaching, 
I have already told you what I think must have been 
the cause of that. The 12th of July is an excited 
time, and when gentlemen come into a public thorough- 
fare — 

10474. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Is there any 
fact which you wish to state? — You have heard all 



about the riots. There was a great deal of dis- September 
turbance. ’ 185 7 ~ 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch You have heard your- Samuel 

self that we have had very full evidence about Cmming- 
. J ham, esq. 

them. 

10475. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — I suppose, when 
you explained to Mr. Thompson that you were an 
occasional passer, that he did not interfere with you ? 

— He did not interfere with me further, but he inter- 
fered with other persons who were passers by. 

10476. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did he tell those 
people that the Riot Act had been read? — I did not 
hear. The Riot Act was not read in my presence or 
hearing. It may have been read in the morning. 

10477. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Do you not 
think, when you saw the military and cavalry, that 
you had some reason to know that there was disturb- 
ance ? — My impression was, that they were going to 
another district. 

10478. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — You knew that 
there was a public disturbance and mobs, and that 
well-disposed people, if they were there, would fall in 
for their share of the danger ? — I do not say, that if 
shots were fired, an innocent person might not fall a 
victim ; but that cannot apply to taking an innocent 
person prisoner. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McLean. 

10479. IIow long had you been in the street when 
you saw Mr. Thompson ? — While I was walking from 
the corner, at the regular walking rate. 

10480. What corner did you turn round? — Out of 
College-square, north, and I turned into Durham- 
street. 

10481. After you had turned the corner you saw 
Mr. Thompson ? — It was after I turned the corner. 

10482. Youdid notstop, but walked straight forward ? 

— I looked about me. I stated that the Riot Act was 
not read in my presence or hearing. 

10483. But the Riot Act might have been read five 
minutes before ? — It might. 

10484. What did you mean by stating that it might 
be read that morning ? — So it might. I happened to 
be on the jury when some of the rioters were tried. 

The fact was, it was stated that they were taken up, 
and it came out that the Riot Act had not been read. 

10485. Have you not made very violent speeches ? — 

You made more violent speeches than ever I made, 
yesterday. I am auditor of the Poor Law Board, and 
I attend as a rate-payer. 

10486. Is it not a fact that you take views different 
from every other person in Belfast ? — I will not state 
any thing of the kind. Keep away from the Estab- 
lishment, and you will not get twenty respectable Pro- 
testants who consider that the State should have any 
thing to do with the supporting of any particular 
religion. All the persons whom I have spoken to agree 
with me, that the riots occurred in consequence of 
religion being used for political purposes. 

10487. Has this Commission changed your mind in 
any thing ? — I think my mind is the same, but I did 
not know so much.about the Orange Society before this 
Commission. 

10488. Are you not a Protestant ? — I am. 

10489. Are you a Conservative ? — I do not know 
what you mean by Conservative. If the phrase means, 
that we are to hold on by what we have got, and not to 
change what is wrong, I am, in that respect, a Liberal. 

1 0490. Have you ever succeeded in changing any thing 
that was wrong? — I think I have. An observation 
was made by the magistrates yesterday. It was said 
that, generally speaking, there is a sufficient consta- 
bulary force. I may state that there is a duty which 
they do not do ; that duty is this — at the election of 
poor law guardians the constabulary should take 
round, and collect the voting papers. But in the 
town of Belfast there has never been a sufficient con- 
stabulary force to perform that duty ; and the conse- 
quence is, that the duty is performed by other parties. 

And at the last election for poor law guardians, I dis- 
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September covered lhat the parties who were employed to do so did 
80 ’ 1857 • not do their duty. 

Samuel 1 0491. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie — In point of fact, 
Cunning- who does distribute the papers ? — The returning officer 
ham, esq. j lag t ] ie duty 0 f appointing the parties. The parties 
who do it are the tax collectors. If the constabulary 
cannot do the work, the Act of Parliament gives the 
power of appointing others. I wish to show that the 
constabulary are not able to do that. 

10492. Mr. McLean . — Did you see any of them dis- 
tributed ? — I did. 

10493. Where ? — In Quadrant-street. 

10494. Who distributed them? — ApersoncalledEdgar. 

10495. Is he a tax collector? — I believe lie is. I was 
a candidate, and one man admitted that he went to the 
house of a voter after half-past eleven. Another person, 
Mr. M‘Naugliton, my clergyman, did not vote for me, 
and he told me that he got no paper. I do not know 
the name of the man. My object in referring to this 
is merely to show that the constabulary is not numerous 
enough on certain occasions. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

1 0496. What is your employment ? — I am a wine and 
spirit merchant. 

10497. Do you not think that putting down the spirit 
dealers would contribute to the peace of the town ? — It 
would not put down the religious spirit. 

10498. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Can you tell me 
how many spirit dealers there are in Belfast ? I am 
speaking of spirit retailers ? — I have heard it said that 
there are five or six hundred. 

10499. How many bakers are there ? — I do not know. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ilea. 

10500. Have you seen the police out of uniform attend- 
ing the vestries ? — I believe I have seen some of them, 
but I do not know their names. 

10501. Arc you aware that the members of the Cor- 
poration have been in the habit of dealing with each 
other ? — That fact was pointed out to me by some par- 
ties. I believe they do, sir. 

10502. Yon spoke of the addresses of the two Conser- 
vative candidates ? — I spoke of the speeches attributed 
to them at the time. 

10503. Do you recollect a speech by Dr. Cooke at the 
hustings? — Yes; I heard it. 

10504. Were you present at a speech delivered in the 
Methodist chapel, in Donegal! square, by Dr. Cooke, on 
the 31st of August, 1857 ? — I was not present. 

[The Banner of Ulster of the 1st of September was 
App., No. handed to the witness. — Appendix, No. 1 7.] 

M - 10505. Mr. Rea . — Do you read the Banner of Ul- 

ster ? — I do. I read that speech of Dr. Cooke’s; but I 
do not know whether I read it in the Banner of Ulster. 
The speech I read was the one in which he called on 
the people to go to the open-air preaching. 

10506. Is not the Banner of Ulster the organ of the 
Presbyterians ? — It is said to be so. I do not think 
that Mr. Hanna would have been molested in liis preach- 
ing but that he took the place vacated by gentlemen of 
the Established Church. Up to that time the Presby- 
terian clergymen had been allowed to preach without 
molestation, and I would fain hope that parties would 
not interfere with them if they came from a sense of 
duty to preach the Gospel, and did not interfere with 
the passers by. 

1 0507. At the time that speech was delivered, had Mr 
Hanna intimated his intention to preach ? — I believe he 
had not. I objected to Mr. Hanna going out to preach 
at the time. I do not know that Dr. Cooke made any 
effort to prevent him from preaching. 

10508. Did you see the resolutions proposed by Dr. 
Cooke to the Presbytery? — I did. 

Unstable Chief Constable Thomas Lindsay was re-called. 
Thomas 10509. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Do you know 
' n< what local courts exist in Belfast? — I am not acquainted 

with any except the magistrates’ court. 

10510. How often does that sit? — Every day in the 
week. 



■10511. Where does it sit ? — In the old House of Cor- September 
rection. 3 °. wsr. 

.10512. Isuppose the Mayor sits there? — Occasionally, chief 

10513. Not daily ? — Mr. Tracy, I may say sits daily. Constable 

10514. Is there any other local court? — No ; except Sndsw 
the civil courts. 

10515. What are they? — The manor court in Welling- 
ton-hall. Mr. Hitchcock is the seneschal. 

10516. How often does it sit ? — Every three weeks. 

10517. What is the extent of its jurisdiction? — 

Twenty pounds. 

10518. Mr. Commissioner S my the The seneschal 

has no criminal jurisdiction? — He does not exercise any. 

10519. -Mr. Commissioner AyrccA. — Except the manor 
court, is there any other court except the assistant-bar- 
rister’s court ? — No. 

10520. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — The assistant- 
barrister’s court sits four times a-yeari ?• — Yes. 

10521. Are there many prisoners for trial ?— For the 
last five or six years they have been greatly less. 

10522. Is there any inconvenience from a court not 
being held more frequently ? — At one time I knew of 
200 prisoners, and I thought that if the court was held 
oftener, so many would not have been kept in gaol. 

10523. How many prisoners are there usually at the 
quarter sessions ? — Not more than ten or fifteen. A re- 
port was-made to the police as to the two local constables 
who went out and joined the procession at Dundrod, 
and the report came before the committtee yesterday. 

They were night constables. The carman who gave in- 
formation here is to be brought forward. 

10524. Mi-. Rea — Do you know a man of the name 

of Macaulay, a Roman Catholic, in the police force ? 

It is not Macaulay, I think, but Maguire. He was 
appointed by the police commissioners one of the in- 
spectors, and he is a rich man now I may sav. The 
police committee at that time were all Conservatives. 

10525. Sliiel is a member of the police force — does not 
his wife keep a shop ? — Yes, she keeps a clothes shop in 
Mary-street. 

10526. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie The Mayor has 

handed me a book containing the regulations of the po- 
lice force, and I observe there is one of them which re- 
quires that each man should devote his whole time to his 
duty. Does the superintendent devote his whole time to 
it ? — He does ; he is a notary public. He has an office. 

10527. Where does he transact business? — In the police 
office. Long as I have been in the office I have not 
seen him take three affidavits. 

Mr. Rea applied that Mr. Adam Ilill, the superin- 
tendent of police, should be examined. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch said that he had looked 
over the list furnished by Mr. O’Rorke, and asked him 
whether any of the witnesses whose names were stated 
in it could give any information without reopening the 
inquiry. 

Mr. O’Rorhe said that he proposed to show that there 
was a procession in Sandy-row on the I3th, -with fla^s 
and drums, and that some of the local police were there, 
and were walking along side of the procession, and that 
the fact was never reported. 

Mr. Purcell asked that he should he allowed to pro- 
duce evidence to contradict that story. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — The course which we 
shall adopt is to hear such evidence as shall he produced 
and then call the policemen, and examine them as to the 
truth of the story. 

Mr. Purcell said that he would only call one witness 
in corroboration of the testimony of the constable who 
stated that on the 12th of July there was a green arch 
in Mary-street, and he should only examine one witness 
as to that fact. 

Mr. O’Rorke said he wished to negative the fact that 
there was an arch there. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch said that the fact did not 
appear to be very material, and 

Mr. Purcell said that as the Commissioners thought 
that they had sufficient materials, he did not -wish to 
protract the inquiry by examining that witness. 

Mr. O’Rorke — I wish to examine a doctor, to prove 
that the young man, Loughran, is ill with fever. 
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September Dr. Alexander I-Iarkan examined by Mr. O’Rorhe. 
aQ .‘. 13 '-' 7 ’ 10528. Are you attending, professionally, Mr. John 

Dr. Alex- Loughran ? — I am. 

Harkan 10529. Howlong have you been in attendance onhim ? 

For a fortnight, without interruption. He has been in 

bad health for some time. He is labouring under 
maculated typhus fever. The crisis took place on 
Monday. 

10530. Would it be safe for him to come to court? — It 
would not. 

10531. Is Mrs. Loughran not also labouring under a 
fever ? — She is suffering from dysentery. I wish to 
mention to the Commissioners as I am here, that on the 
evening of the 12th of July, John Loughran called on 
me at half-past seven, very unwell, to get medical ad- 
vice. He came on an outside car. He was then under 
the influence of spirits. He afterwards went away on the 
car towards the Ulster Railway. At that time he had 
no orange lily. About the same time that he was with 
me a car drove past the door with six or seven men on 
it. They had lai-ge bunches of orange lilies. That was 
on the same evening, and about the same hour. I live 
at No. 1, College-square, East. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

10532. Are you a Roman Catholic ? — Yes. 

10533. How long are you in Belfast? — Since 1826. 

10534. How long are you practising ? — Seventeen 
years. Since the 22nd of June, 1840. 

10535. Have you known the Loughran family long ? 
Yes, for a length of time. 

10536. Are you aware that a brother of John Lough- 
ran is an appi'entice of Mr. O’Roi-ke’s ? — Yes. . 

10537. Are you aware that John Loughran is also in 
Mr. O’Rorke’s office ? — I never heard that. 

10538. At what hour did he call on you ? — I would 
say that it was at about half-past seven ; between seven 
and eight o’clock. 

10539. Did he state to you where he had been in the 
previous part of the day ? — No ; he spoke to me on no 
subject but a medical one. 

10540. He was sufficiently sober to speak about that ? 
—Yes. 

10541. Did he tell you where he was going? — He 
told me he was going home. 

1 0542. At what time did the car with the orange lilies 
pass your house ? — Between seven and eight o’clock. 
There were seven persons on the car, three on each 
side, and they had large bunches of orange lilies. 

10543. Have you a dislike to the colour? — I do not 
dislike it. I have no reason to dislike it. 

William William Kelly examined by Mr. O'Ror/te. 

Ke " y ' 10544. Do you recollect the 12 th of July last?— Ido. 

10545. Did you drive young Mr. Loughran on that 
evening? — I did. 

10546. Where did you lift him? — In York-street. I 
drove him to Dr. Hainan’s, and from that towards the 
Ulster Railway. 

10547. Did you sec him get an orange lily? — I did 
not see him get it, but he had got one either in a public 
house or the house next to it in Sandy-row. 

1 0548. Are you sure it was in Sandy-row ? — I know 
the house. It was opposite the church, and nearly op- 
posite the police barrack. 

10549. Was he the worse of drink ? — He had got 
some, but he was quite sensible. 

10550. Did you go into the public house ? — I did. 

1055 1 . Did you hear him offer a man a coat ? — No, I 
did not from the time we went in till we left it. I caii- 
not tell whether he got the orange lily in the public 
house or the house next to it. There were orange lilies 
in the window of the next house. 

10552. Had you any drink ? — I saw a porter bottle 
and a glass — one tumbler. 

10553. Where did you go to then ?— We went direct 
to the Falls-road. 

10554. Was there any crowd? — I saw crowds assem- 
b ed in more than one place. They were in every place. 

10555. Mr. CommissionerXywcA — Did you hear him 
say any thing? — Not a word to any one. I saw orange 



lilies and ribbons from the Ulster railway down through 

Sandy-row district. - 1 

Patrick M' Giveny examined by Mr. Rea. M-Givcny. 

10556. Are you a constable of police ? — Yes. 

10557. Do you recollect having been on duty during 
the time of the July riots ? — Yes. 

10558. In Sandy-row ? — Yes. 

10559. Do you xemembor seeing some of the property 
of Mr. Watson injxu-ed? — Yes. 

10560. Do you recollect on what day that was ? — On 
Saturday, the 18th of July. 

10561. At what time? — In the evening, at about 
seven o’clock. 

10562. How many constables were with you? — Well, 

I think the whole sub-district was there, except the 
barrack officers. Mr. Bindon and Head Constable 
M‘Intyre were in charge of the police. I am not cer- 
tain about Head Constable Hendci-son, but I think he 
was there. 

10563. Did you see a bonfire made of Mr. Watson’s 
property ? — I did. 

10564. How far off was the body of police ? — 140 or 
150 yai-ds. 

10565. About how many rioters did you see? — There 
might be a couple of hundred, lai-ge and small. 

10566. Were you armed? — We had our carbines, 
bayonets, and ball-cartridge. 

10567. Had the i-ioters any arms? — I cannot say. 

They were not oi'ganized as a body like the police, 
and they seexxied to be a mob. 

10568. Had they any weapons ? — I cannot say that 

10569. Was there, as far as you saw, any military 
impediment which would have prevented the police 
from dispersing the mob, and aiTesting some of the 
rioters ? — By no means. 

10570. Mi-. Commissioner Lynch — What do you 
mean by that answer ? — I meant to say that there was 
no impediment for the police to have gone and dispersed 
the riotex-s. 

10571. Could they have done it? — Unquestionably. 

10572. Mr. Rea . — Howlong did the police remain 
looking at this transaction ? — From the time it com- 
menced until the cavalry came. While we were in the 
barracks, word came of what was going on, and we got. 
on our appointments, and went out and foimcd outside 
the barracks, and were looking at these persons com- 
mitting this destx-uction. 

10573. How long wex-e you in view of them? — Fx-om 
five to ten minutes. 

10574. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you see the 
commencement of this 5 — I did not, but I saw a good 
deal of it. I had not a view of the houses, but I had of 
the mob. 

10575. Mr. Rea . — Was that the Pound-stx-eet mob or 
the Sandy-row mob ? — It was the Sandy-row mob. 

1 05 76. Did you hear any Head-Constable, or any other 
person, say any thing as to the absurdity of the police 
not being permitted to act ? — Yes ; Head-Constable 
MTntyre was out in front, and muttering cux-ses about 
not being brought forward. 

10577. What did he say? — He was damning, and 
saying, “ Why ax-e we not brought forward and so 
were all the men ; they were calling to each other. 

10578. Head-Constable MTntyre, I believe, is a rea- 
sonably bold maxi ? — He is. 

10579. Was he so fxu-ious about the police not being: 
bx-ouglit up that he was swearing ? — Yes ; he was 
muttering cui-ses, and stamping his feet ; but he did not 
make plain what he said, because Mr. Bindon was just 
at his back. 

10580. Were these expressions of indignation because 
the police were not brought fonvard ? — Unquestionably. 

10581 . Mi-. CommissionerZyftc/i — Were you directed 
not to go forward ? — No, but we got no orders to go 
forward. 

10582. Mr. Rea , — You got no order to go forward? 

— No, not one, till the cavalry came. 

10583. In consequence of the delay of action, did the 
membei-s of that mob, by which that outrage was com- 
mitted, escape ? — Yes, I should say so. 
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September 10584. Did you hear any thing said afterwards by 
30 ' 1857 - Head-Constable M'Intyre, or anybody ? 

Patrick Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Do not mind what was 
M'Givcny. afterwards said. 

10585. Mr. Rea — Veil, what was said at the time ? 
— There was a general murmur through the ranks 
about that we were not being brought forward. There 
was a general murmur to this effect — men asking each 
other why they were not brought forward. That was 
repeated by several of them. 

10586. If the men had been brought forward, could 
that mob have stood before them one minute against a 
charge ? — I do not think they could. 

10587. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — How many of 
the police were there? — There were twenty-five or thirty. 
We were numbered off twelve or thirteen. They were 
numbered off from the right to the left in double ranks. 

10588. Mr. Rea . — After the cavalry came, describe 
what they did — We followed them with the cavalry. 
They got before us, and I saw this mob, when the 
cavalry went forward, move into the houses that front 
Mulholland’s mill. 

10589. Did any magistrates come with you then ? 
— I did not observe the magistrates going along with 
us, but they were above, at the Cullintree-road. 

10590. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Was there any 

magistrate with you there before the cavalry came 
up ? — Yes ; Mr. Tracy came there before that. 

10591. Mr. Rea — Have not constabulary power to 
act without a magistrate ? — Yes ; it was their duty to 
have acted. 

10592. When the magistrates came, did you hear any 
magistrate use rough language to anybody? — Not on 
that occasion. 

10593. Did you on any occasion ? — I did. 

10594. Did you hear any magistrate make use of any 
improper expression ? — I did. 

10595. "What was it ? — He called a woman a bitch. 
It was on the night the constables were beatpn. The 
women were about the constables, who were lying on 
the ground, and he told them to be gone for bitches, 
that it was their fault. 

10596. Will you give the name of the magistrate ? — I 
would rather not. 

10597. Did you see the local police at any time during 
the riots do any thing that you consider improper ? — 
During the last riots no — nor in the July riots, nor at 
any time during that period. 

10598. Did you on former occasions ? — Yes, in other 
years. 

10599. State any fact or misconduct by the police 
force within your knowledge ?— Two or three years ago 
I just saw them going down Cullintree-road and beat- 
ing all before them. 

10600. How many local policemen were there ? — I 
cannot say how many. 

10601 . About how many ? — A considerable number. 
Word came they had been chased out of Cullintree- 
road. The constabulary were called out, and they 
took the opportunity of marching down the street be- 
fore the constabulary, and I saw them using their sticks. 

10602. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — That was after 
they were chased out of Cullintree-road ?— After I 
heard that they were chased. 

10603. Mr. Rea — Were the persons whom they beat 
Roman Catholics ? — They were the persons that lived 
in the place. 

10604. Is that a Roman Catholic district ? — Yes. 
What I said was, that I heard that the constables were 
chased, and we were marched down ; and they took the 
opportunity, when We were going down Cullintree-road, 
and used their sticks freely. 

10605. Did there appear to be any sufficient cause for 
the use of their sticks at the time that they used them ? 
—Not that I saw. 

10606. Did it appear to you to be an act of unneces- 
sary violence ? — Oh, yes. 

10607. You know nothing about provocation having 
been given to the local police previously, by these per- 
sons that they struck, or by others? — Nothing, except 
that I heard it. 



10608. How long were you stationed in Belfast? — September 
Altogether about nine years. I was out of it about one 3 0, 1SS 7 - 
year and two months. I have been stationed in it since Patrick 
1851 Continuously. M'Giveny. 

1 0609. From what you saw of the operation of the 
local police, did there appear to be a considerable anti- 
pathy existing between the local police and the Roman 
Catholic population and the working classes? — That 
was my conviction. 

10610. Had that feeling of antipathy increased or 
decreased at the period of the last July' riots ? — I should 
say that it had increased. 

10611. Did that antipathy appear to you to be mutual ? 

— Yes. 

10612. Did there appear to be any thing like the same 
strong feeling against the constabulary force ? — No. 

10613. Did you observe that, as a general rule, the 
constabulary force was respectfully treated by the 
Roman Catholic party, when the members of that force 
were obliged to be on duty ? — I should say that they 
were treated better than they deserved to be. 

10614. Are you speaking of the local police force ? 

And the constabulary, both. 

10615. Why do you say better than they deserved ? — 

Because I saw the constabulary beating them also. 

10616. Without cause? — Yes. 

10617. Did that appear to you, at that time, the result 
of private or party feeling, or the result of a sense of duty ? 

Mr. Purcell. — That is not a proper question. 

10618. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Was this upon 

the same occasion that you saw the town police beat 
them on the Cullintree-road ? — No, upon another occa- 
sion, sir. 

10619. What was the occasion? — I am not certain 
about that occasion, but I 'know that it was done in 
that locality. 

10620. On what occasion did you sec the constabulary 
beat the mob ? — I saw them, on one of the nights of the 
riots of last J uly, take a man out of his house, and he 
got several blows of carbines. The local police were 
not with us on that occasion. 

10621. In what street was that? — This was in the 
Pound-loaning. 

10622. Who was the man? — I do not know who the 
man was. 

10623. What was he doing ? — That I cannot say. 

10624. Who took him out? — Someof the constabulary. 

10625. Mr. Rea — Had he done any thing in your 
presence entitling him to be pommelled with carbine 
butts ? — No. 

10626. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Who was the 

officer in charge on that occasion ? — I do not recollect. 

10627. How long is it ago — is not it only about two 
months since ? — We were divided into parties betimes. 

Sometimes we were under the charge of Mr. Bindon, 
sometimes of a head-constable, and sometimes of a 
senior constable. 

1 0628. Mr. Rea — You have described the inactivity 
of the police as against the Orange mob. When you 
were on duty did you observe the constables acting 
more frequently against the Catholic mob than against 
the Orange mob ? — Generally. 

10629. From what you saw, had the people a right to 
believe that the force of the police was partially used ? 

Mr. Purcell objected. 

10630. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Are you still in 

the police ? — Yes. 

10631. Mr. Rea — Did you see any partiality in any 
of the constabulary ? — Yes, on the 18th of July, at the 
time Mr. Watson’s houses were wrecked, instead of 
dispersing the mob we were marched up into the streets 
about the Cullintree-road, and we sent the people into 
their houses, and threatened them that if they opened 
their doors we had orders to take them. 

10632. So that you left the Orange mob who were 
rioting, and went to the Pound-street mob, where there 
was no rioting ? — That was as it happened. 

10633. Were the Orange mob in possession of then- 
district while you were driving on the Catholic mob ?— 

I cannot say that ; for when I came back there were no 
persons there, nor were there any of the police force cither. 

2 G 
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September 10634. Did you see any of the Orangemob?— I cannot 

30, 1857. sa y that I did at that time. 

Patrick 10635. Did you see any shots fired?— No; but I 
M‘Giveny. heal'd plenty. 

10636. Did you see any fired from the field in the 
direction of Sandy-row ? — No. 

10637. Do you recollect the time the military came 
U p ? Yes; I heard the shots, but I did not see them. 

10638. Did you see the soldiers pursuing any party 
suspected of firing them? — Yes, I did. 

10639. Do you know whether any persons were over- 
taken and arrested ? — Yes, the soldiers that went after 
the men that fired,- came back with two prisoners. 

10640. Did you see the local constables do any thing 
that you recollect with those prisoners ? — No. 

1064 1 . Do you know what became of those prisoners? 
I think they were sent to the police office. 

10642. Were you at any of the street-preaching riots? 
—I was. 

10643. Which of them? — I was there on the 6th of 
September, and on a former occasion. 

10644. Did you see anything remarkable on the 6th of 
September ? — I did. 

10645. What was that? — I saw the police being taken 
away, from where the crowd was collected, to the oppo- 
site direction. They were marched up North-street, 
Carrick-hill, and round by Donegall-street. They 
were fighting when we came to the end of Waring- 
street. We were “ doubled,” as it is called, down to the 
end of Waring-street, where the mob was, and they were 
chased round into High-street from Victoria-street, and 
we were afterwards halted for a considerable time at the 
Bank buildings., By-and-by word came that the mobs 
were in collision. 

1 0646. W hat mob were you directed to act against? — 
The first mob towards us. 

10647. What mob was that? — I believe it was the 
Catholic mob. 

10648. Mr. Commissioner Smythe. — Where were the 
mobs? — The two mobs were throwing stones at each 
other. There was one mob at the Custom House steps, 
and the other mob was between us and them, throwing 
stones. There were several arrested of that mob. 

10649. Mr. Rea Did you see the mob called the 

ship-carpenters’ mob? — I did. 

10650. Did you see the sticks they had? — I did. 

10651. If the police were directed against that mob, 
could not they have arrested a number of those men with 
the sticks ? — Yes, I think so, if there was no delay, 
because they did not run away ; but we were occupied 
principally with the mob next them. 

10652. Youtookfive or six Catholics? — That appeared 
at the prosecution. 

1 0653. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Were they actu- 
ally throwing stones ? — Yes. 

10654 . Do you say that the constabulary, if directed to 
act against the Orange mob as they were directed against 
the Catholic mob, could have easily arrested a number 
of men with bludgeons ? — Not, for this reason, because 
the mob they arrested part of was next to them. 

10655. Well, but could they not have got up to the 
other mob ? — The police were gathered about the comer 
among the mob. • 

10656. Did you see where the local police were posted? 
— I saw some of them among the people on the quay. 
The bludgeon men were between the local police and the 
constabulary. 

10657- If there had been a bond fide inclination to 
arrest them, coidd it have been done? — If there had 
been an inclination to arrest all parties a number of 
bludgeon men coidd have been arrested. 

10658. Was there, in point of fact, one arrested that 
you heard of ? — I am not aware. Cunningham, I think, 
arrested one of them. 

10659. How many policemen were there at the time ? 

Nearly fifty. I think we numbered off ninety or 

ninety-five before we left Durham-street, and the force 
was divided. 

10660. Do you know the name of the magistrate in 
command of them ? — Mr. Lyons. 

10661. Do you recollect any thing more on the 6th of 



September worth mentioning to the Commissioners ?— September 
No ; I do not. . 1 11 ' 

10662. Were you at any of the other street-preaching Patrick 
riots ?— No ; I think that was the last. M'Giveny. 

10663. Do you happen to know whether the members 
of the local force get any drill before they are put on 
the streets for duty ? — I do not knew. 

10664. What drill do the constabulary get?— We go 
through the general exercise. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

10665. When did you furnish this information to Mi-. 

Eea or Mr. G’Rorke ? — I furnished it between the 6th 
and the 10th of this month. 

1 0666. You do not care for the loss of your situation ? 

1 have not the slightest intention of losing it. 

10667. Where are you stationed at present? — At Bal- 
lymoncv. 

10668. How long are you stationed there ? — Fourteen 
days. 

10669. Whereabouts in Belfast were you stationed? — 

At North Queen-street. 

10670. What rank do you hold in the force? — Con- 
stable. 

10671. You were constable in charge here? — Yes. 

1 0672. You are not long constable in charge ?— -No. 

10673. You were promoted downwards? — No, sir. 

10674. What was the cause of your removal; were you 
sent from Belfast on the ground of insubordination ? — 

Not exactly insubordination. 

10675. Something like it? — Along with thehelpofthe 
bad character that I received. 

10676. Then your officer gave a bad character of you ? 

— Yes ; he said I was careless and spoke to him in a 
disrespectful tone. 

10677. Was there not an inquiry into your conduct? 

— No. 

10678. Was there not a correspondence about it? — 

There was. 

10679. The result was that you were removed from 
Belfast ? — The Inspector-General said that I was to be 
removed from the head quarter station. 

10680. You are no longer in charge of a station ? — 

Not at present. I was always in charge of a head-con- 
stable. 

10681. You furnished this information to Mi'. O’Rorke? 

— I furnished it before I was aware that I was to be 
changed. 

10682. When did you get information that you were 
to be changed? — On the 10th. 

10683. When did the correspondence with regard to 
your conduct cease? — I think it was on the 7th or 8th. 

On the 7th, I think. 

10684. You say you furnished your information be- 
tween the 6th and" the 1 0th, on what day did you furnish 
it ? — I did not furnish Mr. O’Rorke until I just inquired 
who the gentleman would be who would be employed 
for the party who memorialed to have the inquiry, and 
I was told that he was not appointed ; and afterwards, 
when I became aware that it was Mr. Rea, I sent him 
the information. 

10685. Did you report all you mentioned here to the 
Inspector-General at the time of the correspondence? — 

No, sir. 

10686. You did not mention one syllable of this ? — 

Not one. 

10687. Until a complaint was made against your own 
conduct ? — No. And if there had not been an inquiry 
of this description I never wouid. 

10688. You say, on the night of the riots, when 
twenty-five or thirty constables, including yourself, 
were impatient to clear away the mob — on what night 
of the riots did they express this impatience? — On 
Saturday night, the 1 8th. 

10689. I understood you to say that you where look- 
ing on at the riots for ten minutes before any attempt 
was made to stop them ? — Yes, from about five to ten 
minutes. 

10690. There was no magistrate with you at the time? 

Not that I saw ; but there was a magistrate there 

when we went. 
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September 10691. How soon after ? — Four or live minutes 
8<MS57- elapsed until the time we left. 

Patrick 10692. The moment the magistrate came, you went ? 

M‘Givcny. — The magistrate was there before the cavalry came. 

10693. Was he not waiting for the cavalry ? — That I 
cannot say. 

10694. Do you mean to tell the Commissioners that 
the local constables who were there without the presence 
of a magistrate, and without the liberty to fire, could 
have cleared the mob away ? — I do, decidedly ; and I can 
show you that it was the duty of the police to go forward 
and make an attempt in such cases, no matter what the 
numbers are — that is, under the hand of Mr. Bindon. 

1 0695. Can you tell the reason why the police did not 
go forward ? — I have various opinions on that. 

10696. I ask you the reason you did not go forward 
on that occasion ? — Do you mean to ask my opinion 
of the cause of not going forward ? 

10697- Yes. To what circumstance do you attribute 
the delay of the police? — W ell, there are only two 
ways, in my mind, it could be accounted for : one is, that 
the Sub-Inspector was afraid ; and the other is, that it 
was through partisanship. 

10698. And you state that to the Commissioners? — 
I do ; that was what was on my mind. 

10699- Is the officer to whom you allude the officer 
who reported on your insubordinate conduct? — Yes. 

10700. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Did you make 

any representation of this to any officer that night ? — 
No, sir ; I did not. 

10701 . Mi - . Purcell . — Was it on the report of that offi- 
cer you were removed? — Yes ; that was the original cause. 

10702. What do you mean by the observation, that 
that report was the original cause ? — I do not mean to 
say that it had any connexion with that night. 

10703. You mean that you were removed on the 
report of your officer ? — Just so. 

1070-1. Had insubordination been the cause of your 
removal from Belfast ? — I did not see what was stated 
against me. It was from reading the decision of the 
Inspector-General that I knew that any thing was 
stated against me. What he said was, that in con- 
sequence of the disrespectful tone of my statement, in 
submitting the statement of a sub-constable with whom 
Mr. Bindon had some contention, I should be removed. 

10705. Then it was for disrespect you were removed? 
— I have just told you the whole of it. 

10706. Had the disrespect any thing to do with the 
transaction that occurred on the night of the riots ? — 
No ; I cannot understand that it had. 

10707. You stated that you never made any report, or 
never had any correspondence with the authorities, with 
regard to your officer. You never made any report or 
statement s imil ar to what you made here to-day ? — No ; 
I merely stated it as a matter of my own opinion. 

10708. You stated that you heard the men murmur- 
ing to be led forward? — I did. What I said was, that 
they inquired the cause amongst each other. 

10709. Mention any constable ? — Head-Constable 
M'Intyre. He was muttering curses as they would not 
be let forward. 

10710. No one else ? — I cannot mention another name. 

1071 ! . Mr. Rea Give ns the names of any others in 

the party who were of the same opinion as yourself ? — 
I cannot give you the names. I do not know who was 
next me or who behind me. 

10712. Mr. Purcell . — You cannot give the names ? — 
I will tell you a man who, I think, is in Belfast. 

10713. Mr. Commissioner S my the — What is that 
man’s name ? — John Fitzpatrick. 

10714. Is he part of that force ? — I do not give you 
his name- as one of the men who asked why they were 
not brought forward. 

10715. Mr. Reu With regard to the transaction of 

beating a man who was taken out of his house, you say 
you do not recollect the man’s name ?- — I cannot remem- 
ber who it was. It was in the dark, in Cullintree-road. 

10716. Do you recollect who the constable was who 
took the man out? — He is Acting-Constable John Kerr. 

1071 7. Were there any other constables there ? — Yes ; 
there were some other constables, but I do not recollect 
who they were. 



1071 8. Do you recollect Kerr using his carbine on that September 
occasion ? — I did not say that he used his carbine. I 80 > 1857 - 
cannot recollect the name of any constable who used his PutriciT 
carbine or beat the man. M'Giveny. 

10719. Mr. Commissioner Smythe You say John 

Kerr pulled out the man who was beaten ? — Yes. 

10720. Mr. Purcell . — Do I understand you to say 
that it was John Kerr who struck the man ? — No. 

10721. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Is John Kerr in 
Belfast ? — He is. 

10722. Was the man doing anything when he pulled 
him out ? — No. 

10723. What brought them into the house? — I think 
somebody said there were people there who did not live 
in the house. 

10724. And were there? — No, sir. 

10725. Had shots been fired? — Not that I saw, or 
that we saw. 

10726. Mr. Purcell . — Do I understand you to say 
you do not recollect the evening, nor the man’s name 
who was beaten, nor the constable who beat him ? — I 
did not take any notice. I know the man was dragged 
out of the house, and got blow's of a carbine. 

10727. Is it your evidence that you do not recollect 
the evening, the man’s name, or the constable who was 
connected with this transaction ? Is that your evidence ? 

— I could recollect the constable if I had taken any note. 

10728. Do you recollect him? — I do not. 

10729. What street was it in ? — In Cullintree-road. 

10730. How many were there?. — Nearly a dozen, at 
any rate. 

10731. Mr. Commissioner Smythe How far was it 

from M'llhone’s corner ? — It was at the other end of the 
street. 

10732. On the right or. the left? — On the same side 
as M‘Ilhone’s. 

10733. That is the right-hand side as you go up? — 

Yes. 

10734. Mr. Purcell — You took a note of the fact, 
you say ? — I took a note in my own mind. 

10735. Is that where you take your notes ? — It is. 

10736. Do you recollect which of the constables was 
it who was in charge of the party on that night? — 

I think Mr. Bindon was in charge that evening. 

10737. I ask you, sir, the constable’s name in charge ? 

— If Mr. Bindon was there he was in charge. I will 
not be positive, but I think he was. I tell you another 
man who was there — Constable Simpson. 

10738. Is he in Belfast ? — He is. 

10739. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Do you mean to 

say that Mr. Bindon was at hand when that occurred ? — 

I will not be positive on the point, but it could be ascer- 
tained. 

10740. Mr. Purcell Is it a fact that you know the 

names of every constable in the Pound district ? — What 
constables do you mean ? 

10741. I mean the constabulary ? — I do. 

10742. Is it not a fact, that, on the 18th, there were 
none but constables of the Pound district employed ?— 

It is a fact. 

10743. And do I understand you to say you cannot 
tell the name of any single constable who was guilty of 
beating this man with the carbine? — You are straining 
the matter, I tliink. I did not take a note to bring it 
forward, but I recollect it as a very remarkable circum- 
stance. 

10744. Do you not recollect the name of the actor ? — 

I do not. 

10745. Did Simpson strike that man? — He did not. 

I merely said that Constable Simpson was there. 

107-16. Did he strike that man ? — I did not see him. 

10747. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Did Simpson see 

all that occurred ? — He must have seen it. 

10748. You recollect the names of those who did not 
strike the man, but you do not recollect the names of 
those who did? — I do not like to say who the men 

10749. Did you look to see ? — If I looked to see, I 
must have known who they were. I felt the carbine 
whizzing past my head. 

10750. Did you, at the time, think that it was an ex- 
tremely improper act ? — Yes, I thought it would make 
2 G 2 
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September us catch grief — that it would bring grief on ourselves 
so, 1857. a £ gome other time. 

Patrick” 1075 1 . You were the constable at that time ?— Yes. 
iPGiveny. 1 0752. You were not the chief officer? — By no means. 

I was there as a man in the ranks, like the rest. 

10753. W as there a head-constable with you ? — There 
must have been. 

10754. Who ? — I do not recollect. 

10755. Did you make any complaint of the conduct of 
those men who may have brought disgrace on the force 
on your return to barracks ? — I did not. 

10756. Did you mention to a single individual the 
names of the men who were bringing disgrace on the 
force until you mentioned it to Mr. Rea ? — I did not ; 
and, if I took a note of every circumstance like that, I 
would have many which have occurred during my ex- 
perience in Belfast. 

10757. You slated here that there were only two rea- 
sons which could prevent the advance of the constabu- 
lary on the night Mr. Watson’s houses were being 
wrecked, and they were — either the cowardice of the 
officer, or his partisanship ? — I said that that was my 
opinion. 

10758. Do you know that that officer whom you 
charge with cowardice volunteered and served for two 
years in the Crimea ? — Yes, and obtained a decoration. 

I know that I heard so. 

10759. Can you ever point to a single act of partisan- 
ship on the part of Mr. Bindon to justify your opinion? — 
Yes, twice. I heard him express an opinion, at one time, 
that the Orangemen never committed those outrages. 

I thought that was unbecoming of him. 

10760. Is that your foundation for your charge of 
partisanship ? — Well, it is the principal one. 

10761 . Tell us the other grounds? — The other grounds 

are these : We were marched on that occasion (instead 

of looking after the Sandy-row mob, who wrecked the 
houses, and carried the shutters into the streets, and 
burned them) up to Cullintree-road, where there was 
no riot at all at the time. I put that down in my mind, 
and was indignant, and complained of it to the men. 

107G2. What men? — I do not recollect.. I complained 
of the one-sidedness of the whole proceedings. 

10763. Was it your course of conduct to complain of 
the conduct of your officer ? — The conduct of my officer, 
I considered, was only part of the general conduct of the 
force in relation to dealing with the Cullintree-road side 
of the riot. 

10764. I ask you, was it your habit to complain of 
your officer, you yourself an acting sergeant ? — When I 
was in the ranks, I was the same as any other man. 

10765. Was it your habit to speak to the sub-constables 
in condemnation of the conduct of your officer ? — It 
was, of the conduct that brought us up to Cullintree- 
road, whereas we should have been brought first to dis- 
perse the mob who had taken revenge on the houses ; 
and it was natural to make a remark. 

10766. I ask you, is it your habit to complain to the 
men of the conduct of your superior officer ? — If I saw 
any thing wrong, it was. 

10767. Is that the mode in which you maintain subor- 
dination and discipline in the service you belong to : 
do you think your complaining of the conduct of a 
superior officer was calculated to make the force, more 
efficient ? — I have nothing to say to insubordination or 
anv thing of the sort. 

10768. Do you think that complaining of the conduct 
of your superior officer is calculated to make the men 
obedient and subordinate ? — I think on that occasion I 
did not complain of the order that brought us to that 
place. It affected my own mind; it was a feeling in my 
own mind. 

10769. Is that the way in which you maintain disci- 
pline in the force ?— Many a time I did complain, and 
many a time I had occasion. 

10770. Was it your duty to report conduct of that kind 
to the authorities if you observed it ? — Yes ; but, con- 
sider the difficulty I would have to undergo. It was not 
for want of willingness, but it was my interest to say 
nothing about it. 

10771. And you sacrifice your duty to your interest 
wherever it is necessary ? — No, indeed. 



10772. Was it not your duty to report your officer if September 
you believed he was guilty of partisanship ?— It might. 30 ’ 13i7 ' 
10773. Did you do so ? — No, sir. Patrick 

10774. Did you t hink it was your duty, or interest, to M'Giveny. 
report it to Mr. Rea ? — I think it was right I should do 
so. I t hink it was just and right that I should report to 
the men who were employed to represent the grievances 
that called forth this Inquiry. 

1 0775. Is that your answer ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

10776. How long ago is it since that event happened, 
of the local police force having beaten some of the people 
at Cullintree-road ; was it a year ago, or was it two 
years ago, or might it be three years ago, or more ? — It 
was later than that. 

10777. Do you speak of more than one event? — I saw 
such frequently. 

10778. You described to the Commissioners that you 
saw the local police of Belfast beating the people of Cul- 
lintree-road — when was that ? — It is two or three 
years ago since I saw them do that. I am speaking 
generally. 

10779. Mi - . Commissioner Smythe . — You did not de- 
scribe this event as happening on any particular day? — 

No, sir. 

10780. Mr. Falkiner Then, I was wrong if I sup- 

posed you mentioned any particular day ? — Yes ; be- 
cause I could not fix any day in particular. 

10781. Have all your other answers been as exact as 
that? — Just as exact. 

10782. Have you got any unsettled accounts in Belfast? 

— I have, about 10s. 

10783. Why did you leave it unpaid ? — It is a debt to 
a shoemaker. 

10784. Have you any account with Mr. Savage ? — 

No ; I have paid that. 

10785. Is it untrue of Mr. Savage if he said you have 
not paid him ? — Yes. 

Head-Constable James M‘ Inly re examined by Mr. Hoad- 

r ,°. ssr- 

10786. Are you a head-constable ? — Yes. 

10787. How long are you in the police ? — Twenty 
years. 

10788. Howlong are you head-constable? — T en years. 

I am twelve years in charge of Ballymacarrett district. 

10789. Were you present when Mr. Watson’s houses 
were wrecked ? — I was there on the night of the 18th 
of July. 

10790. Do you recollect the time when you saw the 
wood-work blazing in the street ; at that time did you 
make 'use of any expression with regal'd to your not 
being led forward ? — I said it was monstrous to see 
such conduct in Belfast, in the public streets, with 
parties coming from the Sandy-row district. 

10791. If you had been the officer in charge of the 
constabulary force, would you not have charged that 
mob? — To answer that question would be animadvert- 
ing on another man’s conduct. My impression at the 
time was that it was a disgrace to see such things going 
on. I saw no want of courage on the part of the officer 
in charge. I would have forced the crowd or have 
died in the struggle. I would be afraid of no crowd 
that ever I saw. I would face it if I should die in the 
struggle. 

10792. Your evidence is, that if you were in com- 
mand you would have charged the mob. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — He says that a man 
reckless of consequences would have gone on. 

Mr. Rea . — Why should this witness be taken out of 
my hand ? It is not likely that a head-constable of 
police will be a willing witness. 

Head-Constable M' Intyre — I fear not the sub-in- 
spector. I have nothing to fear from any officer. I 
have nothing to do but to tell the truth. 

10793. Mr. Rea . — Was the crowd charged ? — They 
certainly went when they saw us march. W e were ten 
minutes in the street before we moved. 

10794. Could you not have dispersed the mob ten 
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September minutes sooner ? — That is a question whether we could 
so, 1S5T. have done it at all or not. 

Hoad- - 10795. From what you saw do you not believe that 
Constable you could have done it ? — I could not say whether we 
Sty re cou ^ have done it. We might have been all killed. 
It was a question to be tried. 

10796. Could you not have made the attempt to dis- 
perse the crowd ten minutes sooner ?— Yes, we could. 

10797. And you did not ? — No. 

10798. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Do you consider 
that it would have been a matter of serious risk ? — I 
have faced a larger crowd with a less number of men. 

10799. Mr .Rea, — Now, inaddition to the expressions 
that you said you used, had you not considerable diffi- 
culty in suppressing your indignation at not being led 
forward ? 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch Do not answer that. 

10800. Mr. Rea — Did you say any thing ? — I said 
it was monstrous that such conduct should take place in 
the streets of Belfast. 

10801. Was it not permitted to go on in the presence 
of the constabulary ? — It went on and the constables 
were in the streets. I answered the question before 
that it was a matter of attempt whether the mob could 
be dispersed. 

10802. What did the mob do ? — I saw the mob wreck 
the window shutters, and set fire to them in the street. 
One woman in the party was carrying a shutter. She 
had it in her hands. 

10803. Did you see the mob in the houses ? — I did not. 

10804. How many were there ? — Two hundred or 
three hundred. 

10805. ill - . Commissioner Lynch — How many con- 
stables were there ? — There were twenty-eight or thirty. 

10806. Was there not a body of local police in ad- 
dition ? — There was. 

10807. What was the number of them ? — There were 
twenty-eight or thirty of the constabulary. 

10808. Mr. Rea — Was the party doing that mischief 
the party known as the Sandy-row party ? — They came 
from that direction. 

10809. Did you see any of the Pound-street party at 
that time at all ? — We' went into Pound-street. There 
were, according to my calculation, ten to one in Pound- 
street. At the time the shutters were burned they were 
in the other streets. My impression was, that if the 
Pound-street people came forward they could beat the 
others off. 

10810. The Pound-street people kept their own dis- 
trict ? — Yes ; they were ten to one. 

10811. Were not the Sandy-row party burning the 
shutters out of that district? — They were, at Mr. Wat- 
son’s houses in Albert-crescent. 

10812. You did not see the Pound-street people till 
you went to the centre of their district? — We were 
ordered down. 

10813. Mr. Commissioner Lynch You saw the 

attack on Mr. Watson’s houses? — The. crowd who did 
it went into Leeds-street. 

10814. What brought you there? — We were marched 
into it. 

10815. Had you to go up to drive the crowd away ? 
— We were obliged to go down. Mr. Tracy came 
round, and the moment they saw us marching, they ran 
to the left. 

10816. Did you follow them ?— They dispersed imme- 
diately in the way of Sandy-row. 

10817. Mr. Rea You did not see the Pound-street 

party make any attack on them ? — I did not. 

10818. Did any officer of police speak to you, to tell 
you to keep out of this inquiry ? — No, none. 

10819. Do you know Mi'. Dickson, the County In- 
spector ? — I do. 

1 0820. Had you any conversation with him ? — I will 
tell you what Mr. Dickson said. I was under him for 
many years. He said, “ M‘Intyre, you will have to 
be examined on this Commission ; don’t be nervous, or 
frightened.” That is the whole conversation I had with 
him. 

10821. Are you serious that he told you not to be 
nervous? — -The County Inspector told me not to be 
nervous. 



10822. Do you mean to say lie had no other object ? September 
— That is all the conversation we had. 30, iS57. 

10823. You did not understand that as a hint to keep Hea IT - 
away altogether ?— No. Constable 

10824. Were you in Barrack-street at the tune of the 
firing ?— I was. Ji Intyre. 

10825. Mr. Commissioner Smythe On the 6th Sep- 

tember ? — Yes. 

10826. Mr. Rea — That Sunday evening, did you say 
to any one, that only for you, Mr. Bindon would run 
away ?— Never, in my lifetime. The statement is as 
false as could be made. 

10827. Did the local police resist the Sandy-row peo- 
ple at the time Mr. Bindon would not attack them ? 

Not one of the local police was there. They accom- 
panied us with the cavalry. Unfortunately for us, 
whenever they came near, they brought stones on us. 

I do not know what they did. Wherever I appeared, 

I was not molested ; but when they were near me, the 
stones began to fly. 

10828. There appeared to be a strong antipathy to 
the local police ? — There was. 

10829. Do you believe them to be efficient or ineffi- 
cient ? — That is an opinion I will not give. 

10830. Do you know whether they get any drill ? I 

believe not. 

10831. Are they put on the streets in a state of raw- 
ness ?— Some years ago they were ; but, I think, there 
is an improvement now. 

10832. Do you think you could manage to keep the 
peace of this town if you had the police under your 
own control ? — I cannot answer that altogether. I am 
able to keep Ballymacarrett in order with the force I 
have. 

10833. What force ? — Seven men and myself. The 
last census showed it contained 10,000. It was a Pro- 
testant district in 1845, and I had some trouble about 
Orange arches on the 12th of July. I went and pulled 
them down. But I can now say fearlessly, that there is 
not a quieter or more respectable people anywhere. 

They are mixed. In 1849 the railway was completed, 
and there were men of Mr. Dargan’s there. Formerly 
I looked on the people as going mad from the 1st of 
July; but the last two years there was not a move 
.there. 

10834. Is there any rioting in Ballymacarrett ? They 

are too much afraid of me to have any rioting in Bally- 
macarrett. 

10835. Arc there any local police there ? — Not one. 

10836. You rather like that? — I would as soon be 
without them in Ballymacarrett. 

10837. You are not a Catholic ? — No ; I am a Pres- 
byterian. 

10838. Did you ever see, in the police-office, a head- 
constable of the local police force drunk ? — Yes, I did. 

1 0839. He was lying drunk there, calling '• To hell 
with the Pope ?”. — Yes ; but, I think, it is ten or eleven 
years ago. 

10840. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Is the man who 

did that still in the force ? — He is. 

10841. Will you tell us his name ? — John Campbell. 

He is called an inspector of the local police. 

10842. What rank did he hold then ? — He held the 
same rank as now. I believe he is a correct, steady map. 

It never should have been ripped up at all. He might 
be changed since that. 

10843. Mr. Commissioner Smythe You think he had 

time enough to be reformed ? — Yes, sir ; I think it never 
should have been mentioned. I never mentioned it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

10844. Mr. Rea has talked of the effect of a blue coat. 

I believe it is popular in town ? — I have worn green 
or blue without being insulted. I believe, if you were 
not a local policeman, you could walk through the town 
in any colour. 

10845. You say the question of attacking the mob 
was altogether a matter of judgment? — Yes ; 1 said so. 

10846. When you spoke of your own willingness to 
attack the mob, did you speak as an individual, or an 
officer? — On the principle that if I was there and saw an 
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September attack I would go forward, and would have faced the 
so, 1857. raol)) jf x should die in the straggle, and the men with me. 

Head- - 10847- Was there any life in danger in the crowd at the 

Constable time of the transaction ? — They were attacking the houses. 

*“““ 10848. Had Mr. Tracy come ? — He came up. 

»i intyre. 10849 . x>i,j he give any directions? — The moment 

Mr. Tracy came forward, he gave orders to load. He 
said, “I think, Bindon, you should load.” We then 
loaded. We were not very long loading. 

108,50: Then there was a magistrate present? — He 
came round the corner, and said, “ I think you should 
load.” We went on the moment the magistrate came 

^1085 1 . From your experience of constabulary matters, 
do you think an officer of constabulary should take on 
himself to load and fire, and no magistrate present? — That 
is a matter of opinion for the gentleman in charge. I 
would do it sometimes, and take my chance of facing an 
inquiry after. 

10852. Mr. Rea — Had you bayonets ? — V\ e hacl. 

10853. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — You say the mob 
was 200 or 300. How many men were there ?— There 
were very few grown men ; they were principally women 
and children. 

10854. Were there any arms ? — There were shots 
firing from the crowd. 

10855. Towards the houses? — They were firing, to- 
wards the houses, and from the other side also ; from 
Mr. MTlhone’s corner there were shots coming. They 
were firing from both sides. 

10856. Were the people who were firing in the houses 
or the streets? — I cannot tell, for I could not see them. 

10857. Mr. Purcell . — Had you been engaged in re- 
pressing the riots ? — Yes ; I was there from Wednesday 
evening. . 

10858. Is there not a very large population in the 
Pound-street and Sandy-row districts ?— Yes. 

10859. Do you not think that the officer who com- 
manded the party must have known that, although there 
were only 200 at first engaged in wrecking Watsons 
houses, he would find, if requisite, a large crowd from 
Pound-street to oppose him if he left his position ?— I 
think he would. 

10860. Do you not think that that would not have been 
the only mob he would have had to deal with ? — That 
was a matter of opinion for himself 

10861. Was it not probable? — You are asking me 
to give another man’s opinion. 

10862. Was there a crowd in the Pound then?— When 
we came round to Cullintree-road, the street was com- 
pletely black, and covered with people. 

10863. At the time you marched up, had the Sandy- 
row mob entirely dispersed ? — They had. 

10864. Then was not the Pound mob the only mob 
that you were then required to act against ? — I saw no 
other mob. The other mob was then away. Whether 
they were afraid of the police or the crowd, they had 

1086-h Mr. Commissioner Smytlie — Did the police 
go before the cavalry ? — They went on together. _ Mr. 
Tracy was with us. The cavalry would not act without 
a magistrate with them. 

10866. Mr. Purcell . — Were there any shots coming 
from the direction of the Pound, where the mob was, 
when you went round to them ? — I told you before, that 
when Mr. Tracy came forward, we went from M‘I1- 
hone’s corner in that direction. 

10867. Do you know the Sandy-row district well ? — I 
cannot say I know much about it. 

10868. Is not Ballymacarrett a Protestant district? — 
Not so much for the hist four years. It is principally 
Protestant, but it is very much changed within five 
or six years. When I went to it it was altogether a 
Protestant district. There have been riots up to within 
two years in Ballymacarrett. 

10869. Have you found that the people have ever 
resisted you while you were taking away their orange 

emblems ? They have. I have stood a public inquiry 

from the report of an orange lodge, and my conduct was 
investigated for taking away then- orange sashes. I 
firmly believe that the Protestants in Ballymacarrett do 
not like me as well as the Roman Catholic population. 



1 0870. Was any complaint ever made to you by the September 
witness who was last examined, as to any instance of 30 ' 1857 - 
partisanship on the part of Mr. Bindon ? — Never. I Hcad- 
never had a conversation with him on the subject. Constable 
1087 1 . Have you ever known of any such instance ? — iSty re . 
Mr. Bindon has been ten or eleven months here, and I 
never saw any act with him that was not straightfor- 
ward. He may be considered by the force as a strict 
disciplinarian, but I never saw an act of his that was 
not that of a gentleman. 

10872. Is he impartial in his discipline? — He is, with- 
out reference, to religion. I may say that I never was 
under an officer that was more severe, but perhaps that 
was brought on by my own fault as much as his. 

John Kerr, examined by Mr. Commissioner Smythe. John Kerr, 
10873. Do you remember being present in Cullintree- 
road, on any occasion, turning persons out of a house ? 

I do not. " I remember being in Cullintree-road along 

with the night-constables and the sub-inspector, when 
Mr. Bindon said he was struck with a stone from a 
house. He said the house was crammed with people. 

I went into the house, and a number of men were stand- 
ing and sitting in the house, and spoke to an elderly 
man, but he was not the owner of the liotise, and I . 
turned him out. I saw another man, and lie said he 
was belonging to the house. I did not see him beaten. 

10874. Could any man be beaten without your seeing 

him? He might, sir. There was a troop of dragoons 

in the street, and, as it was narrow and they were not 
marching in order, he might have got a stroke. 

10875. Was M‘Giveny_there ? — He was. 

10876. Did the old mart offer any resistance? — He 
did; he appeared to wish to stop in the house. 

10877. Did you use greater violence than was neces- 
sary ? — None whatever. 

10878. You requested those who did not belong to 
the house to leave? — Yes. Simpson was in the house at 
the same time. 

10879. You said that Mr. Bindon had a stone thrown 
at him ? — I think, previous to that ; I think it was that 
night that a stone was tlu-own at him. 

10880. Had there been any stones thrown ? — There 
must have been. It was in consequence of stones being 
thrown that we were brought up there. 

10881. And had there previously been rioting in the 
street? — It was in consequence of rioting that we were 
brought up there. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Porke. 

10882. Did you hear M‘Giveny give evidence? — I 
did not. 

10883. Where were you? — In North Queen-street. 

10884. Had any person a conversation with you since 
you came up to the court-house ? — None, sir. I spoke 
to one or two people. 

10885. Did you see anybody on duty that you spoke 
to ? — I did not. 

10886. Who- went for you ?— Sub-Constable MTlroy. 

10887. Had you any conversation with him ? — No. 

The only thing MTlroy said was, Mr. Bindon wants you 
in court. 

10888. Whowas the person with whom you had a con- 
versation? — He was a civilian. He said, there is a police- 
man getting a dreadful hacking ; he is from Ballymurry. 

10889. Did you see more than one man pulled out of 
the house ? — Not any that I saw that night. 

10890. On any other night? — Not one. 

10891. Did the constabulary remove any person save 
that one ? — Repeatedly during the riots they put people 
into houses, and others out of them. 

1 0892. Did you see any one get a poke of a cax-bine ? 

— No- 

10893. On any evening? — I have, I think ; I have hit 
people myself with a carbine. _ ' 

10894. During these riots? — I have not seen it to a 
great extent during these riots ; but I have been myself 
in a crowd that I had to take my carbine and give 
them a push. 

10895. Did you see others do it as well as yourself?-— 

I have seen them clear out a crowd with the end of then- 
carbine repeatedly. 
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September 10896. "Were you one of the force that stood there to 
so, is-37. see Mr. Watson’s houses wrecked ? — I was not. 
joim Kerr. 10897. When the shutters were burned? — I was bar- 
rack guard. 

1 0898. How many did you pull out of houses in Sandy- 
row ? — I was never in Sandy-row, except on two occa- 
sions, from the time the disturbances commenced. 

10899. How long did you remain ? — On one Sunday 
I was putting the people into their houses there. 

10900. Did you hear any firing from Sandy-row? — 
Yes. 

10901. Do you know the house that has been talked 
of? — I do not. 

10902. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Did you use the 

same course in Sandy-row as in the Pound ? — Identi- 
cally the same, without a shadow of partiality. I do 
not know the par-ties that live in Pound-street or Sandy- 

10903. Mr. O’Rorke — How long have you been in 
Belfast? — Two years and seven months. I heard of 
Sandy-row before I joined the police. I do not know 
Pound-street or Barrack-street. 

10904. But you never found the Pound-street people 
out of their own district ? — If I was able to identify 
them, I am sure they were out of their district on several 
occasions; down at the quay at the preaching, and in 
Durham-street we have known them as the Pound-street 
mob. 

10905. The locals told you ? — No, not always. 

10906. When you wanted the Pound-street mob did 
you not go into Pound-street to find them ? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

10907. Were you, during the riots, under the per- 
sonal command of Mr. Bindon on many occasions ? 

10908. Can you tell the Commissioners what his con- 
duct was as to courage and forwardness ? — With regard 
to courage, I believe no man could display more courage 
than Mr. Bindon did during the riots ; and he must have 
been possessed of great physical strength or he could not 
have borne up under all the anxiety. 

10909. Did you ever see him hold back ? Never. 

10910. Was he always with the men ? — On all occa- 
sions he was at the head of the party. He is thought 
to be a hard and strict man, as MTntyre remarked ; but 
I never saw au officer in possession of better courage. 

10911. Have you ever seen an instance of partisanship 
on the part of Mr. Bindon — any distinction between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants ? — Never, sir. 

10912. You were asked whether you ever were in 
Sandy-row ? — I was. 

10913. You said you were there on two occasions ? 

I think on two occasions. 

10914. Were the police on those occasions attacked 
with stones ? — The greatest resistance we met in Sandy- 
row was from a man whose name I do not mention. He 
told us we might go to the other party, that they were 
all loyal men there, and did not want us. He hesitated 
to go into his house. 

10915. Were you as kindly received in the Pound 
district ?— During my service in Belfast I never saw 
any opposition to the authorities except in that district. 
During the time we were in Sandy-row I saw no re- 
sistance. In the other district there was every resistance, 
so much so, that the officer in charge had to bring us 
under shelter. 

10916. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Does your evi- 

dence extend beyond July? — It does not. 

•10917. Were stones thrown at the constabulary or 
military ?-— ' They were, but more when the local police 
were with us. We have found stones thrown towards 
us when there would be no mob in the streets. 

10918. You were not one of the men who were at the 
attack on Mr. Watson’s houses ? — No. 

10919. Did you ever, during the July riots, on any oc- 
casion, see any of the constabulary use their carbines in an 
inhuman or unnecessary manner on the persons in the 
Pound or elsewhere ? — Certainly not. I never did. I 
was often willing to use it effectively if I had been per- 
mitted to do so. 



10920. Do I understand you to say the reverse ? — As September 
a matter of course I would not act without ordex-s. 8 0 ' 18t 7 - 

10921. Did you see any body unnecessarily beaten by John Kerr, 
the constabulary?. — Never. 

10922. During the riots, or on any other occasion, did 
you ever hear from any constable that any act had been 
committed by any member of the foi-ce calculated to 
bring disgrace on it ? — I never did. 

Thomas Simpson examined by Mr. Commissioner Thomas 
Lynch. 

10923. Are you a constable ? — Yes. 

1 0924. Do you remember the occasion of bringing the 
men out of the house which the last witness spoke of'? — 

I think I do recollect the occui-rence. I recollect being 
in a house one night in Pound-street. When we came 
to the street the crowd made into doors on each side. 

We were directed to bring them out. I went up stairs, 
and found people upstairs. I brought a man down and 
put him out. 

10925. Did you see a man struck with a carbine ? — 

No. I was inside. Kerr went into .the house and 
brought a man out. I did not see him strike him. I 
cannot say whether he struck him or not. There were 
a great many people present. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

10926. Do you not believe that the unfortunate Papist 
was struck ? — He may have been. There were three 
or four men brought down stairs and arrested. The 
man I brought down stairs resisted me. 

10927. He was brought before the magistrates ? — No, 

I put him out. 

10928. How many policemen were round the man ? — 

There was a number outside. I think there might be 
ten or twelve men. 

10929. How many were there besides the man who 
could have helped him against the police at that par- 
ticular moment ? — There were not many at that time. 

They had all made into the houses. 

10930. If Constable M'Giveny said that that man was 
pommelled by some of the constabulary present, would 
lie be telling the truth ? — I do not know. 

10931. But you will not say he was not struck? — 

I say I cannot tell. 

10932. He was generally presumed to be a Papist? — 

I do not know. 

10933. This was the Catholic district you entered ? — 

Yes. 

10934. Did you clear any houses in Sandy-row? — No. 

10935. You did not pommel many persons there? — I 
never did ; they did not offer as much resistance. But 
I put one woman and a man out of a house. 

10936. They confided in the authorities? — I do not 
know; but the police had more difficulty with the other 
party. 

10937. Did they resist them? — Very seldom. 

Constable James Ma.cauley examined by Mr. Com- Constable 
missioner Snnjtlt. JEW 

10938. Are you stationed iri Belfast? — I am. 

10939. Were you during the July riots? — I was. 

10940. Were you with any party during that time ? — 

Up to Tuesday night I had a party under my own 
dix-ection ; after that I was under the command of Mr. 

Bindon. 

10941. After Txxesday, the 14th of July, you were 
ixx constant attendance on Mr. Bindon ? — Sometimes I 
might not be, but generally I was. Sometimes we were 
divided. 

10942. Were you with Mr. Bindon on Saturday, the 
18th of July, when Mr. Watson’s houses were smashed, 
and the window-shutters burned ? — I was. 

10943. Had you an opportunity of seeing the mob 
that perpetrated these outrages ? — Yes, I saw them. 

1 0944. About how long were the police in view of the 
mob while these houses were being wrecked ? — I think 
five to eight or ten minutes. 

10945. Was Mr. Tracy with you during that time? — 

The first I saw of Mr. Tracy was when he told Mr. 
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September Bindon to give the order to the men to load, and then the 
30, 1307. men marched down to where the wrecking took place. 
Constable 1 0946. How long had you been drawn up before Mr. 

James Tracy gave the order to load? — I think for a few 
Macaulcy. m i nutes . 

10947. Do you know whether he was there or not 
before lie gave that order ? — I did not see him before it. 

10948. Did you see any weapons with the mob ? — I 
saw something like staves, which, I thought, formed a 
part of the window-shutters which had been broken up. 

10949. Did you see any shots fired? — I heard differ- 
ent shots. I did not see any guns, but I heard the 
report of fire-arms. 

10950. Do you consider that the body of police then 
present could have safely charged the mob ? — I would 
not like to take upon me to say whether they could or not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Rorke. 

1 095 1 . That mob went off? — Yes ; theyran off towards 
Lceds-street and North Queen-place. 

] 0952. Did you actually see this mob breaking Mr. 
Watson’s windows? — I did, at a distance. 

1 095 3 . Were you wit h in gun-shot of them ? — W e were. 

10954. And did you see them throwing the furniture 
into the street and setting fire to it? — I did not see the 
things set fire to. I saw the fire on the street. 

10955. Did you see them throwing the furniture on the 
fire ? — Yes ; I saw a woman carrying down a shutter 
and throwing it on the fire, and then running away. 

10956. Sir. Commissioner Lynch — The Sandy-row 
party, after the burning, went across the waste ground 
into Leods-strect? — They went down into Sandy-row. 

10957. Did you march past that mob? — We were 
doubling down. 

10958. When they ran you turned? — We marched 
straight on. 

10959. Had the Sandy-row mob to cross the waste 
ground ? — Yes. 

10960. Mr. O’Rorke Did you go into the waste 

ground at all ? — No ; because, when we came that way 
the place was cpiite deserted. 

10961. That mob was up the road? — I think it was 
off the road. 

10962. You did not stop them or follow them? — We 
were marched down in the direction I have told you. 
The parties scampered off' in different directions. 

10963. Before you in a relied to Pound-street did you 
see a mob there ? — I believe there were some people op- 
posite M‘Ilhone’s. 

1 0964 . How many ? — I do not think more than twenty 
or thirty. 

1 0965. So that, instead of following the mob, or at- 
tempting to capture them, who had. committed this 
outrage, your men passed them, and pushed up to 
Pound-street? — They did, and they might as well, for 
they could not get at the others, as they had made into 
them houses. 

10966. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie — By running off 
to the left, could you not have intercepted them ? — No; 
because they would have been in their houses before we 
could have arrived. 

10967. Where were you standing when you got the 
order to load ? — At the corner of Albert-street, joining 
Durham-street. 

10968. What is the name of the street that goes out 
of Sandy-row district immediately opposite ? — Stanley- 
strect. 

10969. Now, do you not think that if a party of men 
had gone through Stanley-strect, and another party down 
Leeds-street, they might not have captured some of the* 
persons who had committed this outrage? — They might 
have caught some of them, but we would not be able 
to identify them as the parties who had been engaged 
wrecking the houses. 

10970. Had not the Riot Act been read before this ? — 
I think so. 

1 0971. Were you not near enough to distinguish those 
envao'ed in the burning of the shutters ? — I would not 
know any individual from that distance. 

10972. Mr. O'Rorlie Is it not the fact, as has already 

been stated in evidence, that the constabulary looked 



on at this outrage for ten minutes before they got September 
the order to load ? — Not quite ten minutes ; from so > 185J - 
five to eight or ten minutes. Console 

10973. W ere you near MfQlione’s ? — I was. Jamc3 

10974. Do you know the house in course of erection Mauley, 
which has been referred to ? — I do. 

10975. Did you see any shots fired from it? — I did not. 

10976. Did you see any fired from its n(fighbourhood? 

—I did. 

10977. Did you examine that house ? — I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

10978. You say, that at the time when you came up 
to Albert-crescent, that all the persons who had been 
attacking the houses had disappeared ? — All. There 
may have been some few children there, but the mob had 
all gone. 

10979. Did you at that time, when you came up there, 
observe whether there was any firing from M‘Illione’s 
corner ? — I did not see any. I heard reports off the 
Pound-loaning. 

10980. Was it in that direction the men marched? — 

10981. Was there any firing from the waste ground 
in Sandy-row ? — Not at that time. 

10982. In fact, the magistrates marched up in the 
direction where the firing was going on ? — Precisely. 

10983. 1 think you said, that the time when you first 
saw Mr. Tracy was, when he desired Mr. Bindon to 
load ? — It was. 

10984. And, as soon as that was done, Mr. Tracy 
gave orders to go forward ? — Yes. 

10985. Do you know whether before that there was 
any magistrate in attendance? — I did not see any. 

Mr. Tracy was the first magistrate I saw. 

10986. Yon say it is a matter of opinion as to 
whether you would have dispersed- the mob on that 
occasion without firing ?— -Yes, it is matter of opinion. 

1 0987- Had you an opportunity during the riots of 
observing the conduct of your officer, Mr. Bindon ? — 

I saw him from Tuesday night to the end of the riots. 

1 0988. Was his post generally with the men when 
they were engaged ? — He was always with them. 

10989. Whereabouts? — I was generally in the front, 
and he was along side of me. 

10990. Have you ever observed him hold back from 
exposing himself ? — I have never seen an instance of 
it. On the 14th of July there was a large crowd up 
at Mrs. Donohoe’s house, at Grosvenor-strcet. 

Mr. Tracy — I consider it totally subversive of disci - 
pline to permit an inferior to pronounce an opinion on the 
conduct of a superior, and I beg to protest against it. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — I think myself that these 
questions should not have been pressed. 

Mr. Tracy I consider that this class of questions 

has been most unfairly pressed, and I will state, that 
nothing could have been more correct, straightforward, 
and manly, and more consistent with the discharge of 
his duty, than has been Mr. Bindon’s conduct. 

Mr. Purcell. — I am only defending a gentleman 
whose character has been most unjustly assailed ; and 
I am not responsible for this line of examination of 
constables, as to the conduct of their officers. I wish to 
show, that M‘Giveny’s opinion differs from that of 
every other respectable member of the force. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — He did not volunteer 
to make a statement. If he had I would have resisted 
it from the beginning. An expression of opinion by 
the magistrates is quite propei', but this is not a be- 
coming mode of inteiTogatory, to press a witness for an 
opinion with respect to the conduct of his superiors. 

Mr. O’Rorke This class of answers was brought 

out by questions put by Mr. Purcell himself. 

The cross-examination was then resumed. 

10991. State what occurred at Mrs. Donohoe’s? — I 
was about to state, that on Tuesday, the 14th of July, 

Mr. Bindon was informed that Mrs. Donohoe’s house 
had been wrecked. The men fell in, and we marched 
them across. Both parties were engaged there. There 
was a great deal of stones thrown, both at Mr. Bindon 
and the men. I was with him on that occasion. I 
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Constable 

Jlacaulcy. 



succeeded in taking two prisoners. There were five or 
six taken in all. There was a large crowd throwing 
stones. I saw no intimidation that day. 

10992. Are you a Roman Catholic? — I am. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

10993. Did Mr. Bindon remain ten minutes in the 

presence of the parties who committed the outrage ? 

I do not know whether lie was there. I think Mr. 
Bindon remained outside in Durham-street, and he re- 
mained for whatever time they were there with the 
men. 

10994. Do you happen to know that it was a felony 
for persons to be engaged in the demolition of these 
houses ? — I am not a judge of the law. 

1099d. Whatever was done, the police stood and looked 
on at it for ten minutes, or thereabouts? — Yes; I 
should say there were nearly about three hundred. 

1 0996. Do you know the amount of courage which 
would be required to disperse the 300 persons — men, 
women, and children — then assembled ? — I cannot say 
what amount might be required. 

10997. Could not Head-Constable MTntyre with half 
a dozen men have dispersed that crowd ?— I am sure 
he could not. If they resisted the police I am sure he 
would not. 

10998. Would they have resisted the police ? — I can- 
not tell. 

10999. Would you say that the crowd would have 
stood for ten minutes if a charge had been made on it 
by the constabulary? — I could not say whether they 
would stand or ran. 

1 1 000. Did you ever know of an instance in the course 
of the riots where a crowd stood a charge of the 
constabulary ? — No, not one. 

11001. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Were you there 

the morning after, when the firing continued for two 
hours ? — I was not. I was in the barrack on the Falls- 
road. 



David David Wilson , examined by Mi - . Rea. 

1'iison. 2 1002. How long have you been a police officer? — 
Many years past. 

11003. Did you see any of the local constables on the 
occasion of marching on the 12th of July? — No. I was 
frequently ordered to go to Sandy-row on the 1 2th of J uly. 
I was there two years ago, and I saw four or five hundred 
playing fifes and drums, and firing shots, with a number 
of small boys. Among them were mixed up some local 
constables, whether they were striving to disperse or to 
take the men, or to advise them to go, I do not know. 
Such is the fact that they were among them. That 
was in July, 1855. 

Mi - . Commissioner Lynch Did you see any Orange 

procession in July this year ? — No. 

1 1004. Mr. Rea — Did it come to your knowledge that 
any of the persons were summoned ? — That never came 
to my knowledge. 

1 1005. Did you ever speak to a local constable to give 
the name of any of the persons in that crowd ? — There 
was a man of mine said to a local constable, “ What is 
that fellow’s name beating the drum ?” Says he, “Do 
you not know him as well as me?” M'Ferran was 
the name of the local constable. Roach, our man, 
said, “ I do not know his name.” We did find out the 
man’s name. 

11006. "With M'Ferran’s assistance? — No. He 
would not give information, although I know that he 
knew the name. 

11007. Did any of the local constables give any of the 
names to the officers of the constabulary ? — Certainly 
not. I went to get the name of that fellow that was 
beating the dram. That was my object. 

11008. Do you ever recollect arresting persons en- 
gaged in a procession ? — I arrested three parties one 
morning about two o’clock — a fifer and a drummer, 
and one party. 

11009. ill - . Commissioner Smythe That was in 

July, 1856?— Yes. 

11010. Mr. Rea. — Did they not call on one of the 
local constables to be witnesses against you for having 
committed an assault on them ? — They did. 



11011. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — An assault by September 
you? — Yes. They were playing fifes and drums, but 30 ’ 1857- 
they did not come under the Processions Act. The David"" 
persons were fined forty shillings, and costs, under the Wilson. 
Borough Act. Playing fifes and drums, in my view, 
could not create a procession. 

1 1 0 1 2. Did they call on the locals to be witnesses against 
you ? — They called in the two that were on the beat. 

1 1013. Have these processions been general in Sandy- 
row at that time of the year ? — Yes, during my recol- 
lection. 

11014. Mi - . Commissioner Smythe Are you still 

Stationed in Belfast? — Still in Cormack-street. 

11015. Were the local police in uniform? — Theywere 
in uniform no doubt. 

11016. Did you see the locals in uniform at the hust- 
ings ? — I was in such a position that I coidd not see 
them. I was not in court at all. 

, Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

11017. The local policeman who refused to give the 
name of the man who was beating the drum was dis- 
missed from the force? — Yes. 

1 1018- Do you not know that he is a Roman Catholic? 

— I have reason to know the contrary. I was speaking 
to him on the subject, and he is no Roman Catholic. 

11019. Were you, during the riots, at any time mixed 
up with the Pound-street mob ? — Frequently. 

1 1020. Do you think it would be right to say you were 
assisting them ? — Certainly not. 

11021. Then, you cannot say that those local constables 
may not have been among the Sandy-row mob, endea- 
vouring to prevent a breach of the peace ? — I will say 
that it was their duty not to assist them. I believe they 
were not assisting them. I can only say that I saw them 
there. 

11022. Who furnished that information to Mr. Rea? 

— I cannot tell. 

11023. You did not ? — No. 

Thomas Boyle Johnston, Esq. Thomas 

11024. I was one of the persons who signed the me- joimston 
morial to his Excellency, and I want to make a state- esq. 
ment to the Commissioners. I was, as one of the agents 
of the liberal candidates, engaged at the last parliamen- 
tary election in this borough. I was present both at the 
nomination of candidates, in the court-house, and at the 
declaration of the poll, after the election. It so hap- 
pened that, on both these occasions, I was in front of 
the platform, close beside the Mayor on the hustings ; 
and I consider that I had as good, if not a better oppor- 
tunity as any person present of seeing what was going 
on. On the first of these occasions — the day of the no- 
mination, the door opening into the lower part of the 
court-house was shut, no person was in the lower part 
of the court-house, when the front door was opened, a 
mob rushed in, and commenced theKentish fire and cheer- 
ing for the Conservative candidates. The mob imme- 
diately afterwards closed the door, and, after some dif- 
ficulty, the Mayor was heard by the crowd, declaring 
that he would not proceed till the door was opened. It 
'was opened ; and the municipal police took up a posi- 
tion around the door. I then observed several parties 
refused admittance by the local constables, while others 
were admitted at the request of some of the mob. On 
more than one occ-asionl observed the arms of the police- 
men extend, and their arms would be caught by one of the 
mob inside, and theperson dragged over. That was on the 
day Mr. Rea was assaulted, and the party who assaulted 
him was well known, but no attempt was made by thelocal 
force to arrest him. No attempt was made to prevent 
a disturbance. One man was lifted on the shoulders 
of the Protestant mob in the body of the hall, and was 
within an ace of dragging Mr. M'Clure, one of the can- 
didates, from the hustings. But Mr. Barnett protected 
him. On the day of the declaration of the poll I dis- 
tinctly saw the police put out persons who had been 
assailed by the Protestant mob. I saw upwards of a 
dozen persons assailed by a young man who was whistling 
party tunes. On each of these occasions thei - e was a 
disturbance, and on every occasion the men who were 
2 II 
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September assailed were committed by the police. I was standing 
30, 1857. between two Conservative gentlemen. The Catholics 
Thomas were weeded out of the mob by dozens — atall events there 

Boyle were not more than twelve men left in the crowd. The 
Johnston, 0 at i lo lic mob were overawed by the conjunction of forces 
6Sq ' against them. While that was going on the leaders 
arrived, and after a consultation, some men went to the 
rere of the Catholic party, and called out one man on 
that side. There was a general scuffle, and in two 
minutes, I believe, not a single Catholic was left in the 
building. At that time the constables were there ; and 
they did not arrest the parties who created the disturb- 
ance. I saw them invariably put out the unfortunate 
Catholics who were assailed. There was a great deal 
of disturbance from the mob. One young man was 
obliged to save his life by climbing up on the hustings. 
One man was whistling party tunes ; the police saw him 
distinctly. I saw them cautioning him from whistling 
party tunes. They could have arrested him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

11025. Were the police force there the municipal 
police — Yes; they were the police who were in charge 
of the door inside and outside. They were the police 
who had charge of the entrance. 

11026. Had the mob any weapons? — Some of them 
had sticks, but not generally. 

11027. When I was dragged off the platform what was 
I doing ?— I think the Mayor did every thing in his 
power, on the occasion, to preserve order. 

1 1028. Did you see two persons of the name of Lind- 
say, beside the Mayor, apparently talking to him, when 
he ordered me to be pulled off? — I saw them, but I 
would not say they were near the Mayor. 

11029. 1 took it easy, did I not?— You did. 

1 1030. Did yousee the person by whom I was hauled 
off? I saw one of them, and from the general appear- 

ance of the constables in uniform, I take him to have 
been one. Mr. Rea’s appearance was disliked. When 
he came forward Mr. Cairns was making a good speech. 
The result was that not a word could be heard. 

11031. Was it not the “No Popery mob” hauled me 
off ?_ No ; from the outcry against you, Mr. Cairns 
could not be heard. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

1 1032. Is not your complaint that you were out-gene- 
ralled ? — I came here to make a statement. 

11033. Do you recollect Mr. Rea performing on a 
stage on that occasion ? Do you recollect his advising 
tile assembled multitude to be early at the court-house ? 

I was not at the meeting. I got tired of the speech, 

and I went to the Liberal committee rooms, or I went to 
take a walk. I do not recollect hearing it. 

1 1034. If you had been lucky enough to secure pos- 
session of the court-house would you have then com- 
plained ? — No, not in the least. 

1 1035. If you had secured possession of the court-house 
would you have readily yielded it up to the opposite 
party ? — I object to the police being the persons to put 
out a particular party. The police drove the Roman 
Catholics out of the entire building. I am certain that 
that was done. 

11036. Do you take upon yourself to state that the 
local police put every Roman Catholic out of the meet- 
ing ? — Of course there may have been a Catholic or two 
remaining at the extreme end ; but I believe, and I am 
sure, that there was not a single man who was known 
to be a Catholic in the lower part of the building, who 
was not expelled. 

11037. State the name of any individual? — Ido not 
know the name of any one of either mob. 

1 1038. You have made a statement that the local 
police put out every Catholic. I ask you the name of any 
individual who was put out? — I do not know the name 
of one. 

11039. Give the residence of one? — I do not know 
the residence of one. 

11040. Is it not suspicion on your part?— It is per- 
perfect certainty. The distinction between the two 
mobs is perfectly apparent. Any person resident here 
knows the difference between the two mobs. 



11041. Do I understand you to say that you arrived September 
at the conclusion from your observations according as 30 » 1857 - 
they opposed or supported the members who were T]10mas 
there ? — No. Boyle 

11042. Did not Mr. Rea take the same party as the ^ U8ton - 
persons whom you designated as Roman Catholics ? — 

Not by shouting. I never saw Mr. Rea so quiet as he 
was that day. 

11043. Do you remember anybody shouting out 
“ 1841”? — Ido. I tli ink I heard two persons, Michael 
Andrews, and William Carson, shouting it. I took it 
that they meant the election of 1841. 

11044. Did you subsequently make any complaint of 

this ? I did not make any complaint of this conduct. 

I mentioned the matter since, and I found, generally, 
that my statement was met with a pooh-pooh by the 
town council and those who think with them. They 
were not present, and do not believe it. I never made 
a regular complaint. When Mr. Purcell began to cross- 
examine me, I was about to state that at the county 
election the county police were employed, and they at 
once suppressed all disturbance. They drew themselves 
up in a line between the two parties and ■ separated 
them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Falkiner. 

1 1045. Do you mean by Catholics to distinguish their 
religion, or do you mean to distinguish their politics ? — 

I distinguish them into Protestants and Catholics, 
because the mob of Protestants generally supports the 
Conservative party, and liberal Pi'otestants do not 
generally belong to the lower classes; and I think it 
better to distinguish them as Catholic and Protestant. 

1 1046. Your statement is, that the loeal police removed 
every Roman Catholic ?— They removed every person 
who might have been known to be a Roman Catholic. 

1 1047. Was not Mr. Cunningham left there ? — The 
police would not have dared to have put out Mr. 
Cunningham. 

11048. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — They put out all 
the mob of the Liberal party whether they were Catho- 
lics or not ? — They took it for granted that they were 
Catholics. 

1 1 049. Mr. Falkiner — Was there any material injury 
to life or limb ? — No. The men on whom assaults were 
committed were in the open air. There were two young 
men going about the building, and they said, “Here is 
one,” and they struck a man. I saw them strike him ; 
and immediately the police ran to him, and seized him, 
and put him out. 

Adam Hill, Esq., examined by Mr. Rea. Adam Hill, 

11050. What age are you ? — I was born in the year e8q ’ 
1780,. and you can count that. 

11051. What is your situation ? — I am Superintendent 
of the Belfast police. 

11052. When were you appointed to that office? — I 
believe it was in 1852. 

11053. Before that time had you held any office under 
the Corporation ? — I had. 

1 1054. What office ? — I was Sub-Treasurer. 

11055. Were you appointed to that office in July, 

1849 ? — I think so. 

11056. Prior to that period, had you not been a mem- 
ber of the Corporation from 1 842 ? — I had. 

11057. Previous to your election as a member of the 
Corporation,, in 1842, did you know that Mi - . Bates, the 
gentleman appointed town clerk, was the political agent 
of the Conservative party ? — I did not. 

11058. Do you recollect the Parliamentary election of 
’41 ? — I believe so. 

1 1059. Were you not a member of the Committee of 
the Conservative candidates at that election ? — I do not 
think I was. 

1 1060. Do you remember that the present Lord Done- 
gall and Mr. Ross were the candidates on the Liberal 
side at that election ? — I believe they were. 

1 1061. And that Sir William G illilan Johnson and 
Sir James Emmerson Tennent were the parties put 
forward on the Conservative side ? — They were. 

1 1062. Now, do you not know, that on that occasion 
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September Mr. Richard Davison, the present member, who, up to 
3°US5T. that time, had been the agent of the Conservative party, 
Adam Hill, was superseded, and that Mr. John Bates was appointed 
esq, conducting agent for the .Conservatives ? — I do not 
know any such thing, 

1 1063. Was not Mr. John Bates the conducting .agent 
for the Tory party at the ’41 election ?— I do not 
know. 

1 1064. What do you believe ? — I believe he was ; but 
I am not aware of it. 

1 1065. Before you sat as a member of the Corpora- 
tion, for the first time, in November, 1842, was not 
the report of the Parliamentary Committee on that 
election published ? — I do not know. 

11066. Have you any knowledge of the disclosures 
which were made with regard to the mode in which 
that election was carried ? — I have not. 

11067. Were you one of the parties who, at the first 
meeting, in 1842, voted that Mr. John Bates should 
be town clerk and solicitor to the Corporation of Bel- 
fast ? — -1 believe I was. 

1 1068. From that time till you ceased to be connected 
with the Town Council, was not Mr. John Bates per- 
mitted by the Corporation of Belfast to be the political 
agent of the Tory party? — I do not know. 

11069. What do you believe ? — I believe that he was 
a very good Conservative. 

11070. Was he permitted to be the general agent of 
the Tory party while he was town clerk ?— I do not 
know. 

11071. W ere the local constables, to your knowledge, 
ever ordered to refrain from voting at the parlia- 
mentary or mimicipal elections ? — Never, to my 
knowledge. 



11072. Were they permitted to vote without any in- September 
tcrference ? — I do not know. I never gave them any so < 1857 ■ 
instructions on the subject. AdalnHiU 

11073. Now, did not the Corporation, from .the year esq. 

1842 to the year 1855, act under . the advice and direc- 
tion of Mr. John Bates? — I believe in part they did, 
but not entirely. 

11074. Had he not considerable influence over the 
appointment of local constables and the other officers, 

and over- their dismissal out of the force? He had not. 

That rested with the police committee. 

11075. And were the police committee not under his 
influence ? — They were not. 

11076. Was not, Mr. John Potts chairman? — I know 
nothing of Mr. Potts — he can answer for him self. 

11077. Were you one of the members of the Council, 
who, in 1848, voted for the dismissal of Mr. Thomas 
Verner as Superintendent of Police ? — I believe not. 

1 1078. Were you a member of the Council at the time 
he was dismissed ? — I was. 

11079. Did you protest against his dismissal? — I do 
not know that he was dismissed. 

11080. Do you now hold the position that he then 
held ? — I do ; but as to his being dismissed I do not 
know. 

11081. Did you approve of his dismissal, or did you 
protest against it ? — I did not protest against it. 

1 1082. Did you afterwards vote on a question that the 
office of Superintendent of Police was unnecessary, and 
should be abolished ? — I never did vote on any question 
of the kind. 

1 1083. Do you happen to know, that a resolution to 
that effect was unanimously passed by the members of 
the Corporation? — I do not recollect any thing of it. 



SIXTEENTH DAY. 
Thursday, October 1st. 



Chief The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

Constable Mr. O’Rorke proposed to examine MTlhone, to con- 
Grccn ' tradict the statement that shots had been .fired from his 
house. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch We do not receive his 

evidence, on this ground, that we do not think it neces- 
sary to receive any further evidence of isolated cases. 
We have evidence that many shots were fired, evidence 
sufficient for us to act upon. Whether the shots came 
from M'fflione-s or not, is quite immaterial. Let it be 
publicly known that MTlhone came forward to offer 
evidence to contradict the statements which have been 
made, and that we refuse it, because we consider evi- 
dence of a single incident to be unimportant. 

Mr. O’Rorke Mr. Francis M ‘Donald is here to dis- 

prove the fact that any shots were fired from his yard. 
He is a very extensive dealer, and it is of much im- 
portance to him that the statement should be disproved. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch He tenders himself as 

a witness to disprove the allegation. But that is also 
evidence of an isolated transaction, and we will not 
receive it. 

Chief Constable Green Permit me to say a word 

with regard to a matter which was stated to you on 
Tuesday. At four o’clock on the morning of the 15tli 
of July, one of the local constables charged a person 
named Patrick M'Entee with beingdisorderly in Beatty’s- 
entry. The case was sent before the magistrate, and 
M‘Entee was ably defended, I believe, by Mr. 
O’Rorke. And an assaidt was proved against the con- 
stable. The magistrates fined the constable in ten. shil- 
lings and the costs, and suspended the constable for a 
week, until the next meeting of the police committee, 
and reported the case, and brought the constable before 
them. The constable produced before them some wit- 
nesses, or a witness ; but, in consideration of the fine 
that he had paid to the magistrates, of his losing a 
week’s pay, and also his former good character in the 
force, the committee considered that he would be suffi- 
ciently punished by inflicting a small fine of two shillings 



October 
1 , 1887 . 

and sixpence. In all, the fines he had to pay amounted 
to about twenty-five shillings. He had some time Constable 
before done a most meritorious act. It appeared that Greon - 
this constable and others of the local force, and some of 
the constabulary were stationed in Barrack-street. They 
had borrowed a form from a spirit store 

11084. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — What assault 
was he charged with ? 

Chief Constable Green . — He was charged with 
striking a man. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was this the case in 
which a constable took a man, and it turned out that he 
hail assaulted the prisoner ? 

Mr. O’Rorke — Yes ; and the magistrates recom- 
mended his dismissal, and he is in the force still. 

Chief Constable Green They did. 

11085. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Were there other 
constables with him at the time ? 

Chief Constable Green — I am not aware. His pre- 
vious good character was taken into consideration. He 
had arrested a thief for breaking into a pawnbroker’s 
shop a short time before. Some time before, a pawn- 
broker’s shop had been broken into, and this constable 
had a smart run after the robber, whom he overtook. 

I'lie man and he fought for a considerable lime, and he 
succeeded in keeping him till two others went to his 
assistance. With regard to a statement made by Mr. 

Johnson, on yesterday, in reference to the local police 
having acted as partisans and taking one side at the 
last election, or day of nomination, I wish to say I re- 
ceived orders — I believe they had come from the Mayor 
— to put a few men into the Old House of Correction, 
on the night previous to the nomination day, for fear 
any person might attempt to make their way into the 
court and take possession of it. I sent four or five men 
there that night, and relieved them next morning with 
other men. I went to the court myself, early in the 
day, with the local police. The doors were kept closed 
until they were ordered to be opened by the Mayor, and 
the Protestant party had assembled in large numbers 
2 H 2 
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October about the doors, and, upon their being opened, they 
1, 1867. a n rus l ie d in and took possession of the place. They 
Chief afterwards closed the doors. 

Constable Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Did the police constables 

Green. t to 0 p en t ] ie doors ? 

Chief Constable Green — They closed the doors, and 
there was no way of getting into the body of the court, 
unless by descending in front of the platform, which was 
a considerable height from the ground. I was desired 
to get into the body of the court, and I got a ladder, 
and descended with some difficulty. Some of the per- 
sons in the court were willing to assist me in opening 
the doors. The local force got a plank, and with the 
assistance which they received outside, we got the doors 
opened. I then got as near the centre of the house as 
I could, and continued there during the day. On one 
occasion a person was put up to the front of the hust- 
ings, and attempted to take a book from Mr. Rea’s 
hand; and I then took a number of men and lined 
them in front of the hustings, so that no such thing 
mi<>-ht occur again. I can safely say that no local 
policeman put any person out of the house from party 
feeling, or that any partiality was shown to one party. 
In this I can be supported by the Mayor. On one 
occasion, Mr. Tracy came and said that parties had 
made a complaint that they were prevented getting in- 
to the court house. I then stood at the door until the 
house was so filled'that there was not room to stand in 
it. After some time, a number of persons left the house. 

I cannot say whether from fear or not, but there was no 
violence committed, except on one occasion in the 
morning, when some three or four of my men were 
put down by the Protestant party, in a conflict about 
keeping open the door. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch— Was any one given m 
charge lor that?— No ; 'it was utterly impossible to do 
so, there was such an uproar. 

1 1086. Mr. Commissioner Smyt.lie — Is it a fact that at 
one time your force was not able to keep the peace ? — It 
would have been very difficult for any number of men to 
put down the shouting. There was shouting on the 
platform. I saw Mr. Rea removed. When I went to a 
room that adjoined where the hustings were I saw Mr. 

Rea there I believe, in the custody of one or two local 

constables. I asked them by what authority they had 
removed him ? and they replied by the orders of the 
Mayor. I proceeded to the Mayor, and asked him what 
was to be done with Mr. Rea ? and the Mayor told me 
to go back and say that, if he conducted himself properly 
he would be allowed his liberty. I endeavoured to get 
back, but I. could not for the crowd. He would make 
no promise, and I desired the constables to liberate him 
without his making any promise. 

The examination of Adam Hill , Esq., was then 
Adam Hill, resumed by Mr. Rea. 

esq ' 11087. Of what Orange lodge are you a member ? — 

Well, I have not been in an Orange lodge for the last 
eighteen months. 

T 1088. Answer the question I put to you. Of what 
Orange lodge, are you a member, if any ? — I was a 
member of No. 7. I was made a member in 1 797, when, 
I believe, the Orangemen were patronized by Ilis 
Majesty’s Government. 

11089. Of what Orange lodge are you now a member ? 
— I was a member of No. 7. 

11090. Are you amember at present? — I supposel am. 
I never did any thing to degrade myself from being a 
member. 

11091. Who is the master of that lodge now ?— I do 
not know. 

11092. What office do you hold in that lodge ? — Not 
any latterly. 

11093. Did you ever hold airy? — Is this relevant. Has 
this any thing to do with the riots? 

11094. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Have you any ob- 
jection to answer? — No. 

11095. Mr. Rea What office did you hold ? — Atone 

time, I had the honour of being master of it. 

1 1096. How many years were you master ? — I do not 
know. 

1 1097. About how many ? — Perhaps two. 



11098. Mr. Commissioner Smythc . — When did you October 
cease to be master ? — Some three or four years ago. V 18 ' 7 , 

1 1099. Mi-. Rea How long have you been a member Adam Hi|| 

of No. 7 ?— That I cannot tell you exactly. esq. 

11100. Is Dr. Ferguson, a member of the Town Coun- 
cil, a member of No. 7? — He will answer for himself. 

11101. Was Mr. Preston, a member of the Corporation, 
a member of No. 7 ? — He will answer that also, I will 
not answer for anybody but myself. 

11102. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Are there many 
of the local police in your lodge ? — I am not aware of 
any. I am not aware of any Orangemen belonging to 
the local police force of Belfast. 

11103. Do you mean to say there is not? — I do not 
know whether or not. 

11104. Mr. Rea What do you believe ? — I will keep 

my belief to myself. 

11105. Do you not believe that a great number of the 
municipal police are Orangemen ? — I do not believe it. I 
do not know whether there are any Orangemen belonging 
to the lor al police. I will answer for mysell and not for 
anybody else. 

1 1 106. Was the late conducting agent of the Conser- 
vative party in Belfast, in the election of 1841, and the 
Town Clerk and Solicitor of the Corporation an Orange- 
man? — I do not know. 

1 1 107. Did he ever tell you he was an Orangeman ? — 

He never did 

11108. What is your belief ?— I wall not give you my 
belief. 

11109. Then I presume he was? — lou may presume 
what you like. 

11110. You said, last night, that you had not been a 
member of the committee engaged in assisting Mr. Bates 
to conduct the 1841 election in Belfast ? — I was not. 

1 1 1 1 1. Then, is this evidence, given by Mi-. Thomson, 
before the Select Committee on the Belfast Election, 
untrue ? — I do not know. 

Mr. Rea Proposed to read from the report of the 

House of Commons Committee on the Belfast Election 
of 1841. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — You cannot read from 
that document. 

11112. Mr. Rea Is it untrue that Mr. Adam Hill 

and Mr. John Kane were the auditors for the Tory 
party of the accounts of that election ? — I was not. an 
auditor of the accounts of that election. I had nothing 
whatever to say to them. 

11113. Are you perfectly certain of that ? — So far as 
my recollection serves me, I was not. 

11114. Now, in addition to the services rendered by 
you to Mr. Bates, on that occasion, did not you, up to 
the time of your being first appointed an officer of the 
Corporation, give him active assistance in convening 
political meetings and otherwise ? — I did not. 

1 1 1 1 5. Was your name put to any circtdars ? — It may 
have been, without my knowledge. 

11116. Did not you frequently attend meetings, for 
political purposes, in the office of the Town Clerk ? — I 
may have done so. 

11117. Were not there frequently meetings of a poli- 
tical character held there, at which members of the 
Town Council only attended ? — I believe not. I believe 
that others attended besides members of the Town 
Council. 

1 1 1 1 8. At the time that you voted for the appointment 
of Mr. John Bates to be Town Clerk and Solicitor of 
Belfast, were you not aware that it had been reported 
by that Committee that there had been gross personation 
and awful perjury on the side of those for whom he had 
been the sole conducting agent ? — I was not aware of 
any such thing. 

Mr. Purcell protested against these questions. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — It does not fall within 
the province of the Commissioners to make a report 
about the Corporation of Belfast. The early history of 
the Corporation has no bearing on the inquiry. Let me 
not, however, be misunderstood. All matters connected 
with the appointment of the local force are proper matters 
for investigation. It appears from the evidence that 
they are appointed by the police committee of the Cor- 
poration, and that they were allowed to exercise the 
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October elective franchise. All these are things proper to be 
1, 1837. taken in evidence, and which we are ready to go into ; 
vaamTiili, but, t0 S° back to the original institution of the Cor- 
osq. ' poration, and the circumstances connected with it, would 
.be to give too wide a scope to the inquiry, and would 
lead us into general Irish history. 

Mr. Rea. — I contend that I have a right to have 
these questions answered. I find that, in 1 853, an old 
gentleman, seventy-two years of age, in violation of the 
standing rules of the Town Council about the police 
force 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch What standing rule istliis? 

Mi-. Rea — The rule quoted by Mr. Smytlie yesterday. 
I. want to show that this gentleman was not appointed 
bo na fide. 

1 1 1 19. From the time you voted for the conducting 
agent of the 1841 election to be Town Clerk and 
Solicitor, until you ceased to be a member of the Cor- 
poration, in 1849, did you not support all the measures 
brought forward by the Town Clerk there ? — I do not 
know whether I did or not. I believe I supported all 
legitimate measures for the benefit of the town, and 
none other. 

11120. Do you not believe that you did? — I believe I 
supported all legitimate measures that were for the bene- 
fit of the town, and none others. 

11121. In the course of that time, did you not give 
votes, the result of which was, that some £40,000 was 
given to him as town clerk and solicitor, for his personal 
services ? — I believe not. I had nothing to say to the 
payment of that money. 

1 1 122. During that time, were you not aware that it 
was illegal for any member of the Corporation to have 
any dealings with the Corporation, or derive any profit 
from those dealings ? — I had no dealings with them. 

11123. With regard to this police force, that Mr. 
Joseph Young, a town councillor, and the chairman of 
the market committee, was the person who actually 
clothed the police force ? — I was not aware of any such 
thing. As to my being connected with any fraud with 
the town council, I deny it. 

11124. The accounts for the clothing and other articles 
that you passed, were they not furnished with fraudulent 
headings ? — I passed no account. 

11125. Did you protest against the falseheadings to the 
accounts furnished to the Corporation by Mr. Joseph 
Young? — I was a member of the police committee, and 
the accounts were brought before it. Hut I was not 
aware of false headings to the accounts. 

11126. Do you not know that he clothed the police 
force for several years? — I do not know any such thing. 

11127. Was Mr. Joseph Young a member of the police 
committee ? — Yes. 

11128. Was Mr. John Potts a member of it? — Yes ; 
and is so still. 

11129. Did you happen to know that Mr. John Potts 
was in the habit of furnishing accounts with false head- 
ings ? — I did not. 

11130. Was Mr. Lewis a member of the police com- 
mittee at any time? — I believe not. 

11131. IV as Mr. John Cuddy a member ofit? — Hewas. 

11132. Was he not an alderman ? — I believe he was 
for a short time. 

11133. Did he not, for several years, furnish accounts 
in the name of a person called Braithwaite, who was an 
ordinary workman in his employment? — I do not know. 

1 1 1 34. It was by this police committee, of which 
Messrs. Potts, Cuddy, and Young were active members, 
that the police force were appointed ? — They were mem- 
bers of the committee, but these gentlemen had no 
influence beyond their votes. 

11135. Was not Mr. Potts the chairman? — He was, 
for a long time. 

11136. Was not Mr. Joseph Young returned at a 
municipal election, on one occasion, for St. Anne’s 
ward, by a majority of one? — I do not know. 

1 1 137. Do you not believe, that a number of the local 
constables voted for Mr. Young then ? — I do not know. 
There are not many of the local constables have votes. 

1 1 138. Were there not more constables in the local 
force who had votes at one time than there are now ? — 
I do not know. 



11139. Was it not a fact that, at the municipal elec- October 
tions, the votes were made to turn on Popery, or No- J > 1857 - 
Popery ? — I believe not. I conscientiously believe Adam Hill, 
not. esq. 

11140. Was not Mr. Robert Grimshaw beaten at a 
ward election, because he happened to be on the side 
of Popery, although he was a Protestant ? — I do not 
know. 

11141. Were not the municipal elections for Mr. Joseph 
Young and Mr. John Potts, and other gentlemen, made 
to turn on Popery or No-Popery ? — I believe they were 
not. 

11142. Or the exclusion of Roman Catholics from the 
Town Council ?■ — I believe not. 

11143. It turns out, by the admission of your subordi- 
nates, that 153 out of the 160 constables in the local 
force are Protestants ? — I do not know that. 

11144. There are six of them Catholics, and one 
doubtful ? — I do not know. I never asked a question 
from the men, whether they were Protestant or Papist, 
nor do I believe that any member of the police commit- 
tee ever did. 

11145. Will you, as the Superintendent of that force, 
state whether you believe that the disproportion between 
the Catholics and the Protestants was the result of acci- 
dent or design ? — I believe it to have been the result of 
accident — I conscientiously believe it. A man is never 
asked his religion before he is appointed. To my know- 
ledge, no man is ever asked his religion. 

11146. Did you know the late chief officer of the local 
police force ? — Is it Mr. Armstrong ? Yes, I did. 

11147. Were you often in the police office in the even- 
ing ? — Frequently. 

11148. Did you never hear Mr. Armstrong, or any 
other gentleman in the police office, talking about the 
constables, or persons who were to be constables, being 
“ true blue” ? — Never in my hearing. 

11149. You never yourself said any thing about a con- 
stable beingi“ true blue” ? — Not to my recollection. 

1 1150. You never had any talk with Mr. Bates, the 
Town Clerk, about the necessity of not appointing Popish 
constables ? — No. 

11151. Nor with Mr. Potts, or any other member of 
the Town Council ? — Never. 

11152. Would you object to a Roman Catholic being 
in the force ? — I would not, nor never did. 

11153. Not now ? — Not now, and never would, and 
never did. 

11154. Well ; do you know of any officers of the Cor- 
poration — tax-collectors — discharging the duties of 
political agents for the party of which Mr. John Bates 
was the leader ? — Any of the officers of the Corporation ? 

I do not know to what you allude. 

1 1 155. Do you know Mr. Brown, the gentleman who 
is clerk of the church ? — I do. 

11156. Has not he been an officer of the Corporation 
for some years ? — Yes, he has been a police-rate collec- 
tor for many years. 

11157. Had he nothing to do with the appointment of 
the police ? — Nothing whatever. 

11158. Has not he been secretary for St. Anne’s ward ? 

— 1 do not know. 

1 1 1 59. What do you believe ? — I do not know. 

1 1160. Did you know a highly respectable and influen- 
tial gentleman, called Mr. William Hyde ? — I knew a 
young man and an old man of that name. 

11161. The young man I mean? — Yes, I knew him 
occasionally. 

1 1 162. While you knew him do you not know that he 
was ward secretary for Cromac ward ? — I do not know 
any thing of the kind. 1 had no connexion with him. 

11163. Do you believe the evidence that was given 
here by Mr. Thomas Lindsay, your Chief Constable ? — 

I believe any evidence that he would give. 

11164. Do you know that he stated that Mr. ITyde 
had a great deal too much to do with the appointment 
of the local police constables? — I do not know that. 

11165. Do you believe that Mr. William Hyde, the 
secretary for Cromac ward, had the nomination of a 
great number of the local constables ? — I do not believe 
that he ever had. 

11166. Or the recommendation? — He may have re- 
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October commended them, but I do not believe they were 
1,^1867. appointed. 

Adam Hill 1 1167. Mr. Commissioner S my the — Was he on the 
esq. ’ police committee ? — No. 

11168. Mi'. Rea Di d you ever meet him in the police 

office ? — Yes, I may have seen him there. 

11169. Had you ever any talk with him about getting 
“ true blues” appointed to the police? — I had not. 

11170. Did you ever consult him about the persons to 
be appointed? — I did not; lie was one of the last per- 
sons I would have consulted. 

11171. You voted for Mr. Bates’ candidates at all the 
parliamentary elections ? — I believe that I always voted 
when I had the franchise. 

11172. And for Mr. Bates’ candidates at the municipal 
elections too ? — At all the elections for which I was 
qualified to vote I voted according to my conscience. 

Ill 73. But did not your conscience always direct you 
to vote for Mr. Bates’ candidates ? — I do not know. I 
believe my conscience always directed me to vote in 
a proper way. 

11174. Do you know of any rule requiring all officers 
of the Corporation to devote their entire tune to the 
public service? — No, I am not aware of any such 
rule. 

11175. Do you know of any such rule applicable to 
the police force ? — There is a rule now in force that 
they shall devote all their time to their duties. 

11176. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Was that rule 
made lately ? — Yes ; there were new rules lately. 

11177. Mi'. Commissioner Smythe . — When were these 
rules adopted? — In 1856. 

11178. Only in 1856 ? — Yes ; but a great number of 
them had been in operation before that, but they were 
published for the men in 1856. Each constable has a 
book of regulations. 

11179. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Are these rules 
operating only since 1856? — Some of them had been 
in operation before that, but they were never published 
till 1856. 

11180. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Were there 

written rules before 1 856 ? — No ; they were verbal. 

11181. Do you mean to say that the police com- 
mittee had no written rales previous to 1856? — They 
had not. 

11182. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was that rule, 
that each man should devote his entire time to his 
duties, made since 1 856 ? — It was a verbal rule before, 
but it was published in 1856. 

11183. Mr. Rea — Was it a rule of the police force 
at the time that you were appointed ? — It was a verbal 
rule. 

11184. Arc you a notary public ? — I am. 

11185. At the time you were appointed had you that 
occupation, and do you continue it? — I did continue it. 

1 1 186. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Do you consider, 
you being a practising notary public, that that is giving 
your whole time to the duties of your office ? — I think 
not. I can attend to my duties and be a notary 
public. 

11187. And that is the way that you reconcile your 
being a notary public with that rale of the Council 
requiring the officers of the force to devote all their 
time to the duties of the office ? — I give all the time 
that is requisite to the situation I hold as superinten- 
dent. 

1 1188. Mr. Rea Was not one of the causes of com- 

plaint against Mr. Verner that he violated that rale ? — I 
do not know. 

11189. Was that rule in force in 1848, when Mi-. 
Verner was dispensed with ? — I believe it was. 

11190. And when notice was given to Mi - . Verner ? — 
I did not know any tiling about notice. 

11191. Did you vote for his dismissal ? — I do not know 
that he was dismissed. 

11192. Did you vote on that resolution? — I do not 
remember. 

11193. Do you happen to know that Mr. Verner was 
subjected to that treatment he received from the Corpo- 
ration, not for inefficiency in the discharge of his duty, 
but because he was politically obnoxious to the Corpo- 
ration ? — I do not know any such thing. 



11194. Do you believe it, then ? — I will not tell you October 
what I believe. i, 1857. 

11195. Do not you know that he was subjected to that ArtamHiii 
treatment for a pretext ? — I am not not aware of any- esq. 
thing of the kind. 

11196. Do you say so in the presence of the people of 
Belfast? — I do say so, and I will swear it. 

11197. You have given your belief willingly enough 
on some points ; why not give it on that point ? — What 
was the belief I gave ? 

11198. Do you believe that the nominal reasons for 
Mr. Verner’s dismissal were mere pretexts? — I do not 
know what they were. I do not believe that he was 
dismissed at all. I said so yesterday, and I say so now. 

1 1 199. You were appointed sub-treasurer of the Cor- 
poration in 1849? — I was. 

11200. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Sub-treasurer of 
the police force ? — I was not then connected with the 
police force. 

11201 . Mr. Rea — What was the salary you got as sub- 
treasurer ? — £200 a-year. 

1 1 202. Were not you, immediately before your appoint- 
ment, a member of the Town Council ? — Yes. 

11203. Was it not a thing arranged that you should 
resign your seat as a member of the Council, and that 
you should be appointed to that Office, and did not you 
resign for that purpose ? — Yes ; the Corporation con- 
sidered that such an officer was necessary. 

1 1204. During the time that you held that office, did 
not the accounts of the Corporation fall into confusion ? 

— No ; I believe not. 

1 1205. ill-. Commissioner Lynch Is that office 

abolished now ? — Yes. 

11206. Mr. Rea . — Was it not considered necessary, 
in consequence of the admirable way in which the 
accounts of the Corporation were kept, while you were 
sub-treasurer, to appoint Mr. Guthrie to that office, in 
1852? — No; it was considered necessary to appoint 
him, because I had not time to attend to the duties of 
the office of sub-treasurer. That was the reason Mr. 

Guthrie was appointed. 

11207. Mr. Commissioner Smythe You say that 

you had not time enough to attend to the duties of the 
office of sub-treasurer. Do you mean to say, that in 
consequence of your business as a notary public, you 
had not sufficient time for the discharge of your duties 
as sub-treasurer ? — My duties as sub-treasurer required 
constant attendance in the office. They occupied my 
time from ten o’clock in the morning until four o’clock 
in the evening. I found that I could not attend to 
it and my other avocations. I got leave to resign 
the office ; and the council considered it necessary 
to appoint a superintendent of police, and I was ap- 
pointed. 

1 1208. Your salary, as sub-treasurer, was £200 a-year; 

what is your salary as superintendent of police ? The 

same, £200 a-year. 

11209. Mr. Rea . — In addition to your not being 
able to attend to the duties of the office of the sub° 
treasurer, was it not reported to the town council 
that it was necessary to have a superior person to 
attend to the accounts, in consequence of the state of 
the books ; and Mr. Guthrie was appointed to the 
office? — I do not know. 

1 1210. Was it not, in point of fact, as a good-service 
pension for your party and political services, when you 
were no longer able to be sub-treasurer, that they ap- 
pointed you to be a superintendent of police ? It was 

no such thing. 

11211. At the time you were appointed superintendent 
of police, were you notary public of the Northern and 
Provincial banks?— I was, and am still. The duties 
of a notary, public are very light, for my son can 
devote his time, during the evenings, to discharging 
them. My time is not at all taken up during the day 
with my duties as notary public. 

11212. Were you, while superintendent of police, a 

paid auditor to the Comity Down Railway Company ? 

I was, and am. 

11213. Were you, while superintendent of police, in 
partnership with Mr. John Seeds? No. 

11214. Have you, since your appointment to that 
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office, been in partnership with him ? — No, sir. Mr. 
John Seeds does business for me. 

1 1215. In what way does he do business for you ? 

He does it as a notary public, and in connexion with 
marine insurances. 

11216. Mr. Commission evSmythe Are you agent for 

a marine insurance company ? — No ; but a notary pub- 
lic is often called on to make marine protests ; if there 
is a cargo of goods lost, or a vessel wrecked, the 
other vessels must enter a protest. Mr. Seeds does the 
business of drawing up the protests for me, and I sign 
my name to them. 

11217. Mr. Rea — Had you any appointment from 
the Admiralty Court? — Yes ; one year I had. 

11218. What year was that ? — I think it was in 1 855. 

11219. For several years after you were appointed 
superintendent of police, did you act as a water com- 
missioner — as a paid water commissioner — at a salary 
of £16 per annum ? — I did. 

1 1220. Were you agent for any insurance companies ? 
— I was, and am. 

11221. Had you any other little employments you 

could mention in addition to those I have recited ? If 

you give me any clue so as that I can remember them, 
I will tell you. 

11222. Mr. Commissioner Lynch You do not re- 

member any other ? — No. 

11223. How may insurance companies are you agent 
for ? — One, sir. 

1 1224. Mr. Rea — During all the time this rioting 
was going on, I suppose you discharged the duties of 
superintendent faithfully ? — I believe so. 

1 1 225. Tell me what you did, as superintendent of 

police, to put down the rioting in the evenings? I 

attended the office every evening, when the chief con- 
stables were on duty outside in the streets, and I took 
the charge against any prisoners that were brought in. 

11226; For how long each evening ? Did you make 
entries in the books ? — No ; but I saw that the entries 
were properly made. 

1 1227. Who did ? — An officer who was in charge. 

1 1228. That is, you were sitting beside the man doing 
the duty ? — I saw that the entries were properly made. 

1 1229. Who was the officer who made the entries ? — 
Some one of the detectives, I think. They take it in 
rotation. 

11230. Was Sergeant Shields, the detective — the man 
who keeps the old-clothes shop — one of those officers ? — 
He was generally there. 

11231. Did you sit beside him ? — No. 

11232. How long were you there each night? — Just 
as long as taking the charges against the prisoners 
would require. 

1 1233. About how long ? — From one to two hours. 

11234. Did you do any thing else that you can re- 
collect, during the war, in your office of superintendent 
of police ? — No, I did not. 

11235. When you were a town councillor, I suppose 
that several times your taxes were marked as paid, when 
you forgot to pay them, before the 31st August? — I 
never forgot to pay them. I am rather more correct in 
my system than to forget to pay them. 

11236. Y ou can recollect nothing else you did in your 
character of superintendent of police ? — There was no- 
thing else that I am aware of. 

11237. Mr. Commissioner S my the — Did you ever go 
with the police into the streets during the riots ? — No. 

11238. Mr. Rea — Did you ever see Mr. Verner, when 
he was superintendent of police, at their head ? — Mr. 
Verner was a magistrate, besides being superintendent 
of police, and he commanded the men as a magistrate. 

1 1239. But he commanded the police not because he 
was a magistrate, but by virtue of being their head, as 
superintendent? — Yes ; but he had command of them also 
as a magistrate. He could order them to do their duty. 

1 1 240. At the time you were appointed superintend- 
ent of the local police force, you were seventy- two years 
of age ? — I suppose about that. 

1 1241. How long do you attend in your office ? — I at- 
tend in my office every day, from ten-o’clock in- the morn- 
ing until four o’clock in the evening. 

1 1242. And read the papers there ? — I do. 



October 
1, 1857. 

Adam Hill, 



1 1 243. It was only latterly, since the people said that October 
you were a sinecurist, that you attended there ? — I am 1 - lss7 - 
no sinecurist. AdamHiU 

11244. Did you attend every day in the police office esq. 
since you were appointed ? — I do. 

11245. Will you state to the Commissioners, in the 
presence of .this court, that you attended every day in 
your office since you were appointed ? — I think so ; but 
sometimes I got leave of absence for a week. 

11216. Did Mr. Bates ever state to you, with regard to 
the great number of duties laid down for you to discharge 
on paper, that it was necessary to throw dust in the eyes 
of the public, with regard to your appointment ? — No. 

11247. Did you ever hear that he stated it to any one 
else ? — Perhaps he may have stated that to you in con- 
fidence. 

11248. You had nothing to do with that system of 

taking notes of the removals from houses ? Nothing 

whatever. 

1 1249. Were you ever in any other lodge than number 
7 ? — No. 

11250. Do you know any thing of secret signs and 
passwords ? — There are no such things, 

11251. You have not any system of secret signs and 
passwords in your lodge ? — No. 

1 1252. Are you a Freemason ? — I am. 

11253. Now, cannot an Orange lodge manage to have 
a system of signs, by which those who are Masons may 
know each other as Orangemen ? — I do not know that. 

1 1 254. Is not that the way in which the genteel lodges 
manage their business ? — The genteel lodges manage 
their business properly. 

Mary Anne Donaldson examined. Mary Anne 

no'j' ; v . , . „ , „ Donaldson. 

llioo. You reside m Quadrant-street ? — At No. 11, 
Quadrant-street, 

.1 1256. Were you residing there at the time of llie July 
riots ? — -Yes. 

11257. It has been stated in court here that on one 
occasion, when the mob entered the street, and were 
breaking panes of glass, that you came out of your hall- 
door and waved your hand for them to commence, and 
pointed to certain houses ; is that time ? — No ; I never 
did. 

r 1 1258. Were you out of your door on that night ? 

Yes, with a child eighteen months old. The mob was 
in front of the ground. 

. 1 1259. Mr. Commissioner Z t/wc/i Didyoumakeany 

sign at all ? — I never did such a thing. 

11260. Mr. Purcell. — Is it the fact that the windows 

of the houses of Roman Catholics were broken ? There 

was one in which a few panes were broken. 

1 1261. Were many Protestant houses broken ? — They 
were all Protestant houses in the street that they 
wrecked. 

1 1262. Of what religion are you? — A Presbyterian. 

11263. During the time of the riots were any shots- 
fired out of the rere of your house ? — Never. 

11264. Were any shots fired from the rere of your 
house, or from your stable ? — Never. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Rorke. 

1 1 265. Did you see the crowd ? — Yes. 

1 1266. Do you know Jones? — I have no acquaintance 
with the man. I never knew his name until lie was 
examined. 

1 1267. You have seen him? — Yes; frequently passing. 

1 1 268. That crowd was in the Crescent ?— Y'es ; I do 
not know the way they broke the houses there. I was. 
far off them. They did not come up our street. 

11269. You saw them wrecking the houses in the 
Crescent? — I could net miss but see it. I did not stay 
more than three minutes. The two children were out. 

I put the young one upstairs and the old one in. 

11270. Was your husband at home? — No. 

11271. You did not go into the stable ? — No. 

11272. Was there any firing from it ? — I do not know 
any thing about firing from it. 

11273. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — At what hour was 
thai ? — At about half-past five. 

11274. How far is Jones’s house ?— I cannot tell. 
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October 11275. About how far, as far as the end of this court ? 

1.^1857. — i think it is. 

Mary Anne 1 > 276. You had a child in your arms? — Yes ; achild 

Donaldson, of eighteen months old. 

1 1277. And you put the other child in ? — Yes ; I put 
her in and shut the shutters. 

11278. You saw the crowd in front of the Crescent? 

Yes. There were no houses wrecked in my street. 

11279. Did you see them doing any thing? — I did 
not. I could not see them doing any thing from where 
I was standing. 

Mr. M l Leun proposed to call Thomas Davis, tlxc 
musician, whose piano, Mr. Tracy stated, had been 
broken, in order to prove that lie was a Protestant. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — There is no occasion to 
call him. The fact is already sufficiently proved. 

Mr. M l Lean then proposed to produce a person of 
the name of Taylor, to prove the wrecking of the Pro- 
testant Mission House on the 1 3th. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — We will not go into 
further details. Fifty witness’s names were furnished 
yesterday, and, if this witness was examined, we should 
allow them to be produced. 

Mr .M l Lean It was stated that there was an Orange 

procession in Sandy-row. I have two constables, who 
were on duty in Sandv-row to prove that it is not the 
- case. There were merely some little boys with drums 
in their hands. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch It was stated that two 

policemen had joined a procession outside the town, and 
their names were given. We do not require them, but 
it they wish to come forward they may do so. 

Chief Constable Lindsay. — They are to be before the 
committee. I was aware of the evidence that was given, 
but I thought it better to bring them before the council. 

Mr. O’Rorke asked that Mr. Clarke should be ex- 
amined. lie had written to him to ask him to come 
forward. 

Mr. Rea, to prove the population of Belfast, re- 
ferred to the Census of 1851 and Captain Gilbert’s 
Report of the Municipal boundaries of Belfast, made in 
1853. 

Till - . Commissioner Lynch — If Mr. Hunt wishes to 
be examined we have not the slightest objection. 

Mr. Hunt. — The only observation which I have to 
make is with regard to Mr. Bindon. I have known him 
since I came to Belfast. I never saw a young man of 
more discretion and prudence, and he has what I call 
the best of pluck, that is courage tempered with dis- 
cretion and prudence. 

11280. Mr. Rea Do you know anything of the 

special fact of the police being allowed to look on for 
ten minutes while the mob was committing a felony ? — 
No ; I only came here on the 26th of July. 

11281. Are the policemen not bound as a matter of 
duty to use considerable risk in the discharge of their 
duty ? — They always do, so far as I know. 

Jicrnnrd Mi-. Bernard Hughes examined by Mr. Commissioner 

“"S' 103 - Lynch. 

11282. Are you one of the persons who signed the 
requisition ? — Yes. 

11283. You came forward to make a statement to 
us? — I came here for the purpose of answering any 
questions that may be asked of me ; and principally 
because Mr. Hamilton made a statement here, in which 
he introduced my name. I wish to contradict that 
statement, and to say that it is untrue. I am a mem- 
ber of the police committee, and Mr. Hamilton is 
generally in the chair when the constables are being 
appointed. A man of the name of Pope applied one 
day ; and Mr. Hamilton said, after the constables were 
appointed, that they had omitted Pope, and that he 
was a right good Presbyterian. I called Pope to me, 
and asked if he had ever been in the army, for that he 
had a military step ? He said that he never was in the 
army, but that he had been in the constabulary. I 
then asked him why he had left the constabulary to 
come into the local force? He said that he could 
not get peace from the Roman Catholic sergeant who 
was over him. I said to him, “ Couldn’t you apply to 



your superiors and get him checked, or get yourself October 
removed to another place ? ” He said that he had got ’’ 1801, 
removed to Newcastle, and that they treated him Bernard 
worse there, and called him a “ Souper.” When he Hughes, 
found that the duty' was so severe, he gave up the 
appointment the next day. He remained only one 
day. 

1 1284. To Mr. O'Rorke — On that occasion you state, 
that Mr. Hamilton said expressly that Pope was a 
good Presbyterian ? — After the constables were ap- 
pointed, on the day that Pope was appointed, “ By the 
by,” Mr. Hamilton said, “ we forgot one man ; ” and, 
pulling a piece of paper out of his pocket, he added, 

“ he is a right good Presbyterian.” 

11285. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did he say that 
as a joke? — No; and they appointed him. I believe 
that some of the members of the committee did know 
the men’s religion, for they had the names of the parties 
applying; and one would say ; “ This is my man,” when 
the applicant appeared ; and another would say, “ This 
is my man.” From this I judge that, generally, the 
members of the committee knew the persons applying, 
and that these persons had applied to them beforehand. 

11286. Mr. O’Rorke Every member had his own 

man ? — I believe that every man that came had been 
with a member of the committee before, and had been 
recommended by him. 

1 1287. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — Did you ever 
observe, on any occasion, a candidate who was well 
qualified, rejected because he was a Roman Catholic? — 

I never did. I never had an opportunity of knowing 
the religion of any man before he came in ; but I 
think other gentlemen, members of the committee, 
knew the religion of applicants. I believe, from the men 
in the local force being almost all, or principally, Orange- 
men, when men were to be appointed to vacancies, 
those in the force sent word to their friends, and they 
had them warned to come in, and had them ap- 
pointed. i 

11288. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Do you know, as 
a fact, that any men in the force sent word to their 
friends in the country ? — I do not know it as a fact. 

1 1 289. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Do you know, 

as a fact, that the greater number of the men in the 
police force arc Orangemen? — Yes, from hearsay; 
and I heard Mr. Hill, the superintendent of the force, 
state that he was an Orangeman. He is the head of 
the force ; and, after they are appointed, he examines 
their characters and papers. 

11290. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — When a vacancy 
occurred, was there public notice given of the va- 
cancy ? — I cannot say that there was. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch Mr. Hill, when a va- 

cancy occurs in the police, is there a public advertise- 
ment ? 

Mr .Hill . — Notices are put up in the hall of the police" 
office. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Thereisno advertisement? 

Mr. Hill — -No. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe Then, no one, unless 

those who go to the police office, can ascertain that 
there arc vacancies ? 

Mr. Hill — They can ascertain it by being told by 
the police. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch — If there is only a public 
notice in the police buildings, and if you get men from 
distant parts of the country, is there any means of 
people in the country knowing that there is a vacancy ? 

Mr. Hill — No, sir. 

Mr. Hughes — And that is my reason for concluding 
that they are sent for from the country by their friends 
in the force. 

Mr. Hill . — At one time there was a public notice. 

Chief Constable Lindsay . — One year ; some eight 
or ten years ago, we got bills posted through the town, 
saying that police would be appointed on a certain day, 
and 200 or 300 candidates appeared, although we 
wanted only twelve men. 

1 1291. Mr. Commissioner Lynch How is the 

notice published in the police office ? 

Mr. Lindsay — It is in writing, where all the con- 
stables, or any person coming into the office, can see it. 
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October Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

1 , 1857 . 

— 1 1292. Are you the only Catholic gentleman in the 

gS2 Town Council ?— Yes. 

1 1293. Was there ever any other Catholic gentleman 
in the Council but yourself? — No. 

1 1294. How long have you been resident in Belfast? — . 
Thirty years, and better. 

11295. I believe you have property in several of the 
wards of this town ? — I have. 

1 1296. Could you give an estimate of the Catholic 
population of Belfast ? — I think they are 50,000, and 
more, if you take in Ballymacarret. 

11297. With regard to the counties of Antrim and 
Down, could you give the Commissioners any idea of 
the relative numbers of Catholics and Protestants — 
could you say whether the Catholics are one-half of the 
small farmers? — I think in the county Down the 
Catholics of the small farmer class would be more than 
one-half, from what I saw of the congregations going to 
the consecration of a chapel. 

112Q8. What is your opinion as to the county of 
Antrim? — I am not as well acquainted with that. 

11299. Do you not believe that, in point of fact, the 
Catholics are fully one-half? — I think a great many 
have been put out of the lands lately. 

11300. Would that increase the population of Belfast ? 
— I think it would. 

11301. Have the Catholics, who suffered from being 
put out of their land in the country, been in the habit 
of coming into Belfast to obtain employment? — They 
have. 

1 1 302. In consequence of that, do you believe that they 
have increased, relatively with the Protestants, at the 
time of the last Census, in greater numbers than the 
Protestants ? — I do. 



Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Lean. 

1 1 303. Have you ever seen this man, Pope, since ? — 
No. 

1 1 304. Do you venture to say that Mr. Hamilton did 
not say, jestingly, “ Appoint Pope, because he is a good 
Presbyterian,” knowing you were a Roman Catholic ? — 
I consider they appointed him as such ; but he was a bad 
one, for a gentleman told me he knew him in his 
district as a Roman Catholic. I fell into conversation 
with a person who said he knew he was a Roman 
Catholic. 

1 1 305. And why did you not tell that at the time ? — .' 
How could I tell a thing that I did not know until after- 
wards ? 

11306. Why did you not tell it when you came into 
the witness-box ? — If I had been asked the question I 
would have told it. I believe the man has since changed. 

1 1 307. Did you not wish to convey to the Commis- 
sioners that the man was appointed because he was a 
Presbyterian ? — I did. That was what Mr. Hamilton 
said ; and the reason why it made such an impression on 
me was that the man was a Catholic and had become a 
Protestant — because he changed his religion. 

11308. Do you know that of your own knowledge ? — I 
only tell what I heard. 

11309. Did you ever get a Roman Catholic appointed ? 



11310. Did you ever recommend men you knew to be 
Roman Catholics ? — I think I did ; I could not say whether 
they were Roman Catholics, but I had an idea they were. 

11311. Did you get them appointed? — I think there 
was one man appointed. I sent him to others that I 
thought would have more influence than me. 

11312. How many Roman Catholics are in the force 
now ? — I do not know. 

11313. You are a member of the police committee ? — 



11314. Do you regularly attend ? — I do not ; because 
they wanted to throw the greater portion of the duty on 
me. When I was appointed first, I would go at twelve, 
and find no one there ; then one would come, and there 
was no attendance — perhaps not more than two or three ; 
and then two constables would be sent round to beat up 
a quorum, so I ceased to attend regularly, for there were 



many on the committee whose time was not very valu- October 
able, whilst mine was worth me £10 or £15 a-day. 1857 - 

11315. Is it your statement, that the police committee Bernard 
wanted you to do all the work ? — They wanted me to do Hug'aca. 
more than my share. There are seven or eight who do 
nothing. A heavy portion of their duty was trying 
carmen, and fining poor fellows in consequence of the 
imperfect state of the rules ; and they did not know the 
law they were dealing out to others themselves. I told 
them there is a bad feeling between those carmen and 
the policemen. They say they -would not wish a greater 
delight than to get those police committee-men into their 
cars, and they would drive them three times as far as 
they wanted, and would be willing to break a spring, if 
they thought by so doing they could break their necks. 

I have no objection to work in the council, but I do not 
want to do more than my share. 

11316. How many men have you in your employment ? 

— About 150. 

11317. How many of them are Roman Catholics ? — I 
should say there are about two-thirds. 

11318. Do you know how many belong to the Gun 
Club Society ? — I know there were three, from reading 
it in the papers. 

11319. Are those men still in your employment ? — 

They are. 

11320. Did you make any inquiry from General 
Hackett whether there are any more of your men in the 
society ? — I do hot consider it my duty to ask. If they 
do my work right, that is all I look to. There was one 
of them that I spoke to, and his answer was, if I did not 
like him he would leave my employment. 

11321. Do you belong to a gun club ? — No. 

11322. Did you ever subscribe any thing to it? — No. 

1 1 323. Were you asked for a subscription ? — I was not. 

11324. Would you subscribe to it ? — I would not. 

1 1 325. Did you subscribe lately to any society ? — I did 
not since July last. I never refused to subscribe to any 
charity or any religious society. The reason the Gun 
Club was got up was for the purpose of preventing those 
Orangemen from wrecking the houses of the Catholics— 
they were obliged to be all night up watching, and, when 
that was the case, they thought it requisite to be armed. 

One of the men, a man called M‘Gowan, told me that, 
and said the men were not fit for work, being up all 
night watching their property. 

11326. That was not General Hackett? — No. 

11327. Was that man you spoke of examined here ? — 

I do not know. 

11328. That man was one of the three who belong to 
the Gun Club, I suppose ? — That is one of the three. I 
think it was after this inquiry commenced, that a man 
named M‘Gowan said, “I am for getting a gun.” I 
told him to take my advice, and never mind it, and he 
said he would quit the Club, or some thing like that. 

11329. Is that society still in existence? — I could not 
tell. 

11330. Could you not ascertain from Hackett? — No ; 
for he is something like yourself — a short-temperedfellow. 

11331. Did you ever apply for the Commission of the 
Peace ? — I did not ; but I believe some of my friends 
.sent forward a memorial. I would not take £500 
a-year and do the duties of a magistrate — and I told my 
friends that ; and, notwithstanding, they wished me to 
be appointed. 

11332. Can you tell the Court, whether the town is 
governed by Protestants or Roman Catholics ? — I think 
this town is governed by Protestants, but the bone and 
sinew of the town is Roman Catholic. What I mean by 
that is, that it is a Roman Catholic town, and that it is 
governed by Protestants in every department ; and, such 
is the feeling of the humbler classes, that I believe, were 
it not for Bishop Den vir, and other clergymen, there would 
be thousands of lives lost ; b ut he advises the people to stay 
at home every year, and not to mix themselves up with 
the Orange party, in any manner, about the 1 2th of July. 

11333. How many mills, do you know, are in Belfast? 

— I do not know. 

11334. Are there fifty? — I cannot say. 

11335. Are there forty, or thirty, or twenty? — There 
may be twenty. 

2 I 
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11336. Can yon name a single Roman Catholic who 
is the proprietor of any of those mills ? — Yes ; Mr. Wil- 
liam Ross, of the Fall’s-road, is a proprietor. 

1 1 337. Is that the only Roman Catholic mill-owner in 
Belfast ? — I believe he is. Roman Catholics will not he 
taken in as apprentices ; I went to several myself, ancl 
offered a fee of £500 with my own son, and they would 
show me a list of applications — perhaps twenty or thirty 
— as an excuse ; and whenever a month or two would 
pass, I would find one or two taken, that were not on 
the list ; they would say itwas a case they could not avoid. 

1 1338. How many ship-owners are there in town ? — 
I cannot tell. 

11339. Mr .M l Lean — Can you name a Roman Catho- 
lic ship-owner in Belfast, except one — Mr. James Mac- 
namara ? — No ; I cannot. I was a ship-owner myself. 

11340. Are you now ? — Not at present. 

11341. Can you name one ? — There are a great many, 
but I do not know them. There is Captain Macauley. 
He is engaged in the foreign trade. 

1 1 342. What is Captain Sullivan? — I do not know him. 

11343. How many Roman Catholic merchants are 
there in Belfast capable of holding the Commission of 
the Peace? — 1 should say there are 100 or 150 compe- 
tent persons, there are the two Higgins, Mr. Ross, 
M‘Cue, of Rosemary-street, is worth £100,000. 

1 1 344. Money does not make the man ? — No ; but in- 
tegrity and honesty do. 

1 1 345. Does not Mr. M‘Cue keep a trimming shop ? — 
He is in the same trade as Mr. Fenton. 

1 1 346. Mi - . Commissioner Lynch Is Mr. Fenton a 

magistrate ? — He is. There is also Mr. Joseph Magill. 
I could give the names of 150 ; I have had thirty years’ 
experience in Belfast, and I say the Roman Catholics 
have been harshly governed. 

11347. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — What do you 
mean, when you say, that Belfast is a Roman Catholic 
town ? — I mean that the majority of the working classes 
are Roman Catholics. 

11348. Mr. M l Lean — Did you subscribe any money 
towards carrying on the Chancery suit in the town of 
Belfast ? — 1 subscribed money for the purpose of stop- 
ping the men who had the government of the town from 
plundering other parties, and who took thirty or forty 
pounds from me annually. My house was raised by the 
valuator from £130 to £245 in 1849, without any change 
being made on the premises. I was then building some 
small houses on the Fall’s-road, thirteen in number, -with 
the intention of building a bakery, and when they were 
about two feet high, they were valued and put down at 
£20 or £21 each; and, when built, they were let for 
£13 each. When I met the valuator, I complained 
that he valued houses that were not built, and he 
said, “ Oh, that is just what I put down. You can 
appeal.” 

11349. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Is it a fact that 

houses let at £13, were valued at £21 ? — Yes. 

11350. Mr. Commissioner Lynch. — You say you did 
subscribe to the Chancery suit? — Yes; I gave £100, 
and I would be glad to give £500 I suppose. Another 
piece of ground of mine was actually valued before the 
foundation was cut out at all. The valuator said, “ I 
knew you would build something respectable.” 

11351. Mr. M'Lcan. — Had you a plan of the house at 
the time? — I had. 

11352. Do you know that, although a valuator puts 
a value on houses, tliat you are not charged until they 
are built and occupied ? — No. 

11353. Do you know John Devlin? — I do. 

11354. Did you not get his house reduced?— His 
house is valued at £265. Except my own property, 
there is not a place valued so high in Belfast. 

11355. Is not a portion of your property that you got 
reduced let for £100 a-year ? — It is not the fact ; Long- 
ford and Can-oil’s house is valued at £100 ; Devlin’s house 
is valued at £250, and let at £200 ; Mr. Crawford is 
valued at £80, and he was offered £50 a-year in my 
own presence. 

11356. When you were appointed a member of the 
Town Council, did you not omit to make the proper 
declaration ? — I did. 



11357. And did the Protestant members of the Town October 
Council take any advantage of it ? — They did not. 1857 - 

11358. And you expressed gratitude that they did not? Bernard. 
— I did ; but Mr. Thomas Lindsay said, after, if I would Hughes, 
not do a certain thing, he would put me out ; that is, unless 
I would be submissive to them, I would be put out, and 
Mr. Murney put in my place. 

11359. Did any person say to you, that you should not 
follow Mr. Rea too much ? — I said as long as Mr. Rea 
does what is light, I will go with him, and give him 
my support. 

11360. Do you know any thing about the missing 
minute-book ? — No. 

1 1 361. Do you know that a minute-book was missing? 

— I do. 

11362. Who did you see it last with? — I saw it with 
Mr. Mullan last. 

Mi - . Lindsay. — The remark I made to Mr. Hughes 
was made in the greatest good humour, and that he need 
fear no opposition from me on account of the informality 
of his election. I told Mr. Hughes that so far as I was 
concerned, I would offer no opposition. I said that if 
he opposed us, it might be insisted that Mr. Murney 
should be put in ; but that was said in good humour, 
and not by way of a threat. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

11.363. With regard to the election of Pope, do you 
recollect making any statement in reference to that 
appointment, and being contradicted by Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Nelson? — I remember making a statement 
that could not be contradicted. 

11364. Were you contradicted by Mi - . Hamilton and 
Mi - . Nelson ? — I was not. 

11365. Did you make any public statement, in refer- 
ence to the election of Pope, in the Council ? — I did. 

11366. Were you, on that occasion, publicly con- 
tradicted by Mr. Nelson and Mr. Hamilton ? — No, I 
was not. Mr. Nelson goes about cutting capers, like a 
mountebank. I think, so far as I have seen, he is not 
fit to conduct business at all ; and I did not, I suppose, 
mind him. I may say this gentleman has been often 
called to order. He is a man full of jests. 

11367. Mr. Purcell. — Is not Mi - . Nelson an indepen- 
dent West Indian merchant in this town? — I have heard 
him called a blacksmith, and a more ignorant man in 
his position you would not get in this court-house. 

11368. Did he propose himself as Mayor? — He may 
have done it as a jest. 

11369. Did he ? — I do not know. 

11370. How long are you in business in Belfast? — 

Since 1840. I am seventeen years in business, on the 8th 
of November. I was thirteen years in Belfast before 
that. I have been six years in Belfast as a working 
man, and seven years as a manager in the Belfast Flour 
and Bread Company. I have been seventeen years a 
master baker. 

11371. Do I understand you to say that the majority 
of the people in Belfast are Roman Catholic ? — I say that 
the majority of the bone and sinew are Roman Catholics. 

11372. Have you ever known the fact that your being 
a Roman Catholic has interfered with your prosperity ? 

— It has. I knew of 2,000 people coming from Bally- 
macarrett to wreck my house, because I was getting 
on so well. On that occasion, a poor woman came up 
to me and told me a party were coming to wreck my 
place. “That is not true, I am sure,” I replied, 

“ because I have given bread cheaper than any other 
man in town, and only for me it would be much dearer 
in town and, I said, “ it was only yesterday, to the 
Relief Committee, I offered to bake £30 or £40 worth 
of bread for nothing for the poor.” I then looked out, 
and saw about 2,000 men and women coming up towards 
my place. I told the men to get themselves armed, and 
called out the two foremen. 

11373. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — When was all this? 

— It was in the year 1842 or 1843. I then went and 
met the crowd opposite Talbot-street. I asked them 
where they were going. The reply was, it was none of my 
business. I said I would not make it my business, only 
I heard they were coming to wreck my place, and I asked 
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October them why they should come to me first ; and, if they 
1.1 s57 - did so, they would lose their lives. They said I was 
Bernard doing the most business, and I could afford it. At that 
Hughes. time, there were thousands of the people out of employ- 
ment. I then told them what I had done the day pre- 
vious, and said if there was a fund got I would give as 
much as any other man, and pulled out eight sovereigns, 
and said, “ appoint a treasurer.” 

11374. Mr. Purcell . — I merely asked you did you lose, 
any of your customers by being a Roman Catholic ? — 
Many; they told me they would not take my bread, 
only it was the best value. 

11375. Who were they ?— Plenty.. They raised reports 
that I had failed — they sent letters all over the world 

to London, Birmingham, Cork, and Dublin— for the 

purpose of injuring me, because I am a Roman Catholic. 
The police appointed a body called “ Moral Reform- 
ers,” and I was brought up by them for setting the 
sponges on Sunday, although that requisite duty only 
occupied five minutes ; and such an act was, I think, 
never known in any other town of the three kingdoms, 
or in the world, I suppose. 

11376. Do I understand that the proportion of Roman 
Catholics you employ are two-third to one-third Pro- 
testants ? — I like to keep them mixed ; it is my interest. 

11377. You say the bone and sinew of the people of 
Belfast are, in a great proportion, Roman Catholic ? — 
Yes. 

1 1 378. How many Roman Catholic chapels are there ? 
There are only three, but it would take twelve. 

11379. Do you know there are sixty places of Protes- 
tant worship in Belfast? — I do not know; but I know 
this— that I subscribed as much to them as any other. I 
can only say, if every one was of my disposition, that 
things would be very different. I think it is people who 
are anxious to make money by raising disturbance — the 
newspapers are doing some of the harm. 

1 1380. Does your calculation of the Roman Catholics 
of Belfast include Ballymacarrett ? — I do not know the 
Roman Catholic population of Ballymacarrett. I saw 
very large congregations there. It would take twelve 
or fifteen chapels for Belfast, including Ballymacarrett. 

11381. Mr. Rea How many members does it take 

to make a quorum in the police committee? — Five. 

11382. When constables were to be appointed, was 
there not a full attendance ? — Yes ; if there was any 
thing to be given away there was a full attendance. 

Mr . Clarke . — I have no wish to be examined, because 
I am perfectly satisfied that I can state nothing 
but what has already been mentioned to the court. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do you decline to be 
examined ? — Certainly not. 

John John Clarke, esq., J.r., examined by Mr. O’Rorhe. 
esqfj.'r. 11383. You are a magistrate in Belfast ? — Yes. 

11384. Were you ever a member of the Town Coun- 
cil ? — Yes. 

1 1 385. Were you ever Mayor of Belfast ?— Yes. 

11386. How long before you were appointed Mayor 
had you been in the Town Council? — I was in the 
Town Council from the very first, and left it in the year 
1845. 

11387. Were you Mayor in 1844 ? — Yes. 

11388. Was it during the year of your mayoralty that 
St. Malachy’s Chapel was opened ? — Yes, it was. 

11389. 1 believe you kindly attended at the opening, 
and acted as collector ? — I did. 

11390. How soon after that did you ceasetobe a member 
of the Corporation ? — I was elected for three years, and 
remained for the three years, and retired when my time 
was up ; that is, at the end of 1845. 

11391. Were you Mayor at the time you retired? — 
No. I was elected, first of all, for three .years — the 
first year I was a Common Councillor, the second year 
I was Mayor, and the third year I became a Common. 
Councillor again ; at the end of the third year I retired. 
I believe I would not have been appointed, if I had 
wished it. I have no objection to state the principles that 
I adopted with respect to attending, as Mayor, places of 
worship. 

11392. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Do not mind that. 



11393. Mr. O’Rorlte — Was it not always usual to October 
pass a vote of thanks, on the part of the Town Council, 1S57 - 
when the Mayor retired? — The only Mayor before me Joh " n 
was Mi - . Dunbar, and I believe there was a vote of Clarke, 
thanks given to him. es l-> J-p - 

11394. Was there any to you ?— No. 

11395. Should there not be a vote of thanks given to 
the Mayor ? — I have not attended or taken an interest 
in the proceedings, but I believe so. There was a ward 
meeting, and they told me, after that, I had not their 
confidence, and that they would not elect me. 

11396. During the preaching riots, did you see any • 
act of violence on any individual ? — I . saw stones 
thrown, and the people beaten, but I do not know who 
they were. 

11397. Do you recollect any person who was beaten 
with sticks ? — Yes. There was a meeting of magis- 
trates at the Town Hall. Mr. Coates and I left it, and 
went to the scene of the preaching. I went into the 
Harbour Office to give directions there, and to see 
that they kept the place in proper order. 

1 1 398. Mr.CommissionerZywc/t. — You are Chairman 
of the Board, I believe ? — Yes. 

John Savage examined by Sir. Purcell. John 

11399. You are a member of the Police Committee? — Sava s c - 
I am. 

1 1400. How long have you been so ? — Two years, 
next November. 

11401. Has Mr. Hughes been a member during the 
period you were in it ? — Yes; I think so. I really can 
not say whether his election was prior or subsequent to 
mine. 

11402. Have you taken any active part in the duties 
of the Committee ? — I have. 

11403. Have you generally attended when the police 
constables were elected ? — I did not make it a point to 
attend on such days. Generally speaking, I think I 
was present; and I was, I think, as regular in my 
attendance as any other member of the Board. . 

1 1 404. Did you hear a statement made by Mi - . Hamil- 
ton as to the course of proceeding of the Committee in 
the election of the police constables ? — I read it in the 
newspapers. 

1 1405. Was that statement correct ? — It was substan- 
tially correct. 

11406. Was it customary, during your attendance, to 
make any inquiry, before the election, into the religion 
of the parties to be elected ? — I never made any such 
inquiry, and I am not aware that any other member did. 

11407. Had you any means of knowing, before the 
party came forward, his religion? — Not the least. I 
never put the question to a single individual. 

1 1408. Was any information ever supplied to you ? — 

No ; I would have spumed it. 

1 1409. Have you known any inquiry by any member 
of the Committee ? — Never. 

11410. Did you ever know, on any occasion of an 
election of constables, any discussion amongst the 
members of the Committee, as to the religion of the 
applicant? — I never heard the question mooted, pro 
nor con. 

11411. Do you recollect when a person named Pope 
applied ? — I do not exactly recollect the circumstance. 

I will not say I was present ; but I heard it brought 
up afterwards in the Council. 

11412. Do yourecollectMr. Hughes bringing forward 
any statement in reference to the appointment of 
Pope ? — I do. 

11413. Were you present when he made it? — I was. 

It was contradicted in this way — that it was regarded, 
in the first instance, as a bit of pleasantry. 

11414. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was that a con- 
tradiction that such a tiling was said? — No ; it was 
not. It was contradicted as a bond fide statement. 
Alderman Hamilton admitted having said so, but that 
he meant it in a jocular manner. 

11415. Was that observation made by Alderman 
Hamilton after the examination had concluded? — I 
believe it was. We are frequently in the habit of 
passing jokes with each other. 
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October 11416. Mr. Purcell. — HasMr. Hughes relaxed from 
1,1857. gravity himself occasionally ? — He lias, indeed; He is 

John a very good-humoured man. 

Savage. 11417. You heard a statement made by him that the 
bone and sinew of Belfast is principally of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion ? Do you coincide with him ? — I 
do not think they are. I do not believe that the ma- 
jority either of the working classes or in any other 
respect, are Roman Catholics. 

11418. Mi - . Commissioner Lynch. — Mr. Hughes says 
he means by the bone and sinew, the working classes ? 
— In that limited sense, I cannot say. 

1 1419. Mr. Purcell — What is your belief? — I suppose 
a great portion of the working population belongs to the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, but I do not believe that 
the great majority of the working classes belong to the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

1 1420. Are you speaking of the lower classes ? — I am 
speaking of the working classes. 

11421. How longliaveyou been in Belfast? — Twenty- 
two years. 

11422. You are in business in Belfast? — I am. 

11423. Have you had an opportunity of forming a 
competent knowledge of the proportion of Roman 
Catholics in mercantile employment ? — That is a ques- 
tion that I never considered. 

11424. Can you say, with regard to the linen mer- 
chants, how many of them are Roman Catholics? — I 
believe there are vciy few Roman Catholics. I know 
one, who is very respectable, Mr. Magill. 

11425. Mention any Roman Catholic ship-owners of 
eminence ? — I do not know any Roman Catholic ship- 
owners. 

11426. Can you mention any iron founders? — I can 
not. 

11427. Do you know any in your own business of a 
flax spinner ? — There are very few in that particular 
department of trade. I know one, Messrs. James Burns 
and Co. 

11428. Have you any doubt as to which class has the 

preponderance, with regard to mercantile property ? 

The Protestant class preponderates. There can be no 
doubt about that, I should think ; it is amongst the Pro- 
testant classes. 

11429. They have the capital? — Yes; the money 
capital. 

11430. Do you know how many Protestant houses of 
worship there are in Belfast, I believe there are sixty ? 
— Yes. 

11431. Mr. Commissioner Lynch You mean of all 

kinds — you mean all that are not Roman Catholics ? 

Yes. 

1 1432. That includes all the dissenting classes ? — All, 
except Roman Catholics. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

11433. You know nothing about the practices of the 
Corporation ? — Yes ; since the time of my election, in 
November, 1855. 

1 1434. Has Brother "^Taring the clothing of the police 
force ? — I do not think he has. 

11435. You were never a member of the Orange 
society ? — No. 

1 1436. Who has the clothing of the police force now ? 
— Whoever puts in the lowest estimate. 

1 1 437. Did they ever ask you to do a job for them ? 

They never did. 

11438. It appears that your brother Protestants do not 
trust you ? — They know they need not. 

William William Bell examined by Mi - . Purcell. 

Bell. 

1 1439. Are you a member of the Police Committee? 

Yes. 

11440. How long?— For the last year and a-half. 

11441. Were you in attendance during that time? 

may say I was pretty regular. 

1 1442. Mi - . Commissioner Lynch Were you there 

when Pope was elected a constable ? — No ; I was not. 
I remember when a man that Mi - . Hughes said was in 



his employment was elected, but whether that was Pope October 
or not, I do not know. I merely wish to state, before 1S57 - 
the Commissioners, that, when we are electing our con- william 
stables, they are generally marched in, and we know Ben. 
nothing about them. I had the privilege of working 
along with Mr. Hughes, and we always agreed with 
regard to the appearance of the men. 

11443. Mr. Purcell — Did Mr. Hughes ever make 
any remonstrance ? — Never. 

11444. Did he always accede ? — We generally agreed 
both of us together. 

Cross-examined by Mr. lieu. 

11445. You only knew the Committee for a year and 

a-half. Are you a subscriber to The News-Letter ? 

I have that honour. 

Mr. Hamilton . — I wish to make one or two remarks. 

I am anxious to say that a person named Pope, whose 
name was introduced here, brought a letter from Dr. 

Cooke, who lives nearly opposite where I reside. He 
sent me a line, recommending Pope as a constable. 

This individual came with a letter from this respected 
clergyman 

1 1446. Mi - . Commissioner Lynch Was Pope the 

only constable elected that day ? — Yes. 

Mr. Hamilton — Pope came to me and said, “ I have 
a Roman Catholic sergeant over me, and I have got no 
peace from him lately, for I have left the Roman Catholic 
religion, and by all means elect me to get me out of his 
fangs.” I, aboveboard, said, “Ilereisaman recommended 
by Dr. Cooke ; he is a good Presbyterian, and you had 
better elect him.” I said so jocularly; and I wish to 
explain that I did not elect the man because he was a 
Presbyterian. He turned out a horrible wretch, and 
went back to his mother church. 

11447. Mr. HP Lean — It was alleged that two con- 
stables went in an Orange procession, and the two men 
are here now ready to deny it. 

Samuel Donaldson , of the local police, examined by Samuel 

ill - . M‘Lean. Donaldson. 

11448. Did you see a statement in the newspapers that 
you went, on one occasion, to join an Orange proces- 
sion ? — I did. 

11449. Is that statement true ? — It is not. 

11450. Did you get leave of absence? — Yes ; and we 
went to a friend’s funeral, William Donaldson’s mother. 

11451. Mi - . Commissioner Lynch Did you walk in 

an Orange procession ? — I walked behind one a little 
coming home. We took a car to go to the funeral ; and, 
in coming home, we overtook the procession of Orange- 
men, and walked behind them up a hill. We got on the 
car, and went home as soon as we could. 

1 1452. Had you an Orange scarf on at all that day ? 

— No. 

11453. Mr. Commissioner Smythe Had the other 

man ? — No. 

11454. What is his name ? — M'Clean. There was a 
man walking behind us, and lie came up and threw one 
about me. It was not on me five minutes. I just took 
it off and gave it to him. 

11455. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Arc you an 

Orangeman ? — Yes ; I was one some time ago. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Rorke. 

1 1456. Can you beat a drum? — I do not know whether 
I could or not. 

11457. Did you ever try ? — I did ; I tried it in the 
country, long ago, before I came here. 

11458. Did you ever beat it at an Orange lodge ? — 

I do not think I did. I have struck a drum some years 
ago. 

11459. Did you usually play on the 1 2th ?— Never. 

11460. You went to the funeral ? — Yes. 

11461. Who was dead ? — A woman called Mrs. Don- 
aldson. 

11462. But you failed to overtake it ? Yes. 

1 1463. Was she afriend of yours ? — No ; an acquaint- 
ance. 

11464. Did you go into any public-house ? — Yes; we 
got a drink of beer going along, about two miles out of 
tot™. We went about seven miles. 
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11465. Mr. O’Rorke How far out of town did the 

woman live when she was alive ? — She lived in Belfast. 
She was a lamplighter’s mother. 

11466. Mr. Commissioner Lynch . — Where did the 
funeral go from ? — Belfast. 

1 1467. At what hour did it leave ? — It was to go about 
ten o’clock. 

11468. And why were you not with it ? — W e were not 
up in time. 

1 1469. What horn- did you go from Belfast ? — It was 
after eleven o’clock. 

11470. The funeral was to start at ten?— Yes, to 

Tullyrusk. 

11471. Mr. O’Rorke. — How far is Tullyrusk from 
Belfast ? — About eight miles. 

1 1472. What is the name of the house you went to 
first ? — Mr. M'Clean’s. 

1 1473. Did the car go there ? — Yes. 

1 1474. Was the horse taken out ? — Yes. 

11475. Were you in the house all the time? — Yes ; 
until near four o’clock. It was the house of the other 
constable’s father. 

11476. Mr. Commissioner Lrjncli — What was the 
other constable’s name ? — John M'Clean. 

1 1477. Wliat was the other man’s name? — Thompson. 
He is a boot and shoe-maker. He lives in Townsend- 
street. 

11478- Was he going to the funeral ? — He was. 

1 1479. Did lie know the woman ? — No. 

1 1480. Is he an Orangeman ? — I do not think he is. 

11481. Mr. O’Rorke What was tire number of your 

lodge ? — It was 916. 

1 1482. Where did it sit ? — In the. county of Down. 

11483. What loiige did you attend here ? — I attended 
no lodge since I got into the police force. 

1 1 484. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Did you get off 
the car? — Yes ; we got off the car going up a hill. 
We did not travel half a mile with the procession. We 
had to be in by seven. 

11485. Mr. O’Rorke Where was this hill? — It was 

beyond the seven-mile stone. 

11486. This fellow threw the scarf over you ? — Yes. 

11487. What did you do ? — I took it off, and gave it 
to him again. 

11488. Did }'OU tell him you were of the local police 
force of Belfast ? — I did not. 

11489. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — How long are you 
in the local police ? — Three and a-half years. 

11490. Mr. O’Rorke Did you know the man who 

threw the scarf over you ? — I cannot tell exactly ; I 
think his name is Stephens. 

11491. Were you half a mile behind the procession ? — 
No ; we were behind them, we could not get forward. 

11492. Were you a yard ? — Yes ; we were six yards. 

1 1493. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Was anyone walk- 
ing behind you ? — There was ; I was walking alongside 
the horse. 

11494. Mr. O'Rorhe -May I ask you the name of the 

man who put a scarf on M'Clean ? — I saw none on 
M'Clean, nor on the shoemaker. 

1 1495. Mr. Commissioner Smythe — Did you beat a 
drum on that day ? — I did not. 

1 1496. Did you see M'Clean beat one ?— I did not. 

1 1497- Did you see Thompson ? — No. 

11498. Did either of them beat a drum ? — I cannot 
solemnly say whether they did or not. 

1 1499. What was the name of the public-house ? — I 
cannot say. 

11500. Did you go into it?— Yes, on the way going. 

1 1501. Was it beer you got ? — Yes, it was. 

1 1502. What toast did you drink ? — I drank no toast. 

11503. How many flags were there? — I cannot tell. 

1 1 504. How many lodges ? — I cannot say. 

1 1505. How far did the procession stretch along the 

road ? I cannot say. They turned round a corner, 

maybe a quarter of a mile off. 

1 1506. ^Ir. Commissioner Lynch — Did you report it 
when you came back to town ? — No ; I did not. 

11507. Mr. O’Rorke. — Did you seem known to the 
nian who put the scarf about you ? — No. 

11508. Were there any people belonging to the town 
there? — No ; hone. 



11509. What part of the country are you from? — October 
From the county of Down. 1 > 1857 - 

11510. Who asked you to go to the funeral? — The Samuel 
lamp-lighter asked me to go, and M'Clean said he Donaldson, 
would go, and go from that to his father’s. 

11511. What refreshment did you take with you ? — 

Nothing with us. 

11512. Do you mean to say that going to the funeral 
you did not take any refreshment? — We took none at all. 

11513. What did you put in the well of the car ? — 

There was nothing in it at all. 

11514. Was there any muffling in it? — I saw no 
muffling in it. 

11515. Had you any muffling? — Some of the women 
might have put a little basket in. 

11516. Had the women any basket? — I cannot say. 

My mistress had none. 

11517. Which.of them had the basket? — I cannot tell. 

11518. Which put the basket in the well? — I cannot 
tell. It did not belong to my mistress, nor me. 

115J9. Where was the basket taken out? — I cannot 
tell. I suppose the women took it out, if they put it in. 

11520. Mr. Commissioner Smythe . — At what hour 
did you reach Belfast on your return ? — A little before 

11521. At what hour did you leave ? — A little after 
eleven. We were seven hours away. 

11522. You left to go to the funeral, and stopped two- 
hours at i\I‘ Clean’s ? — We did. 

1 1523. Where did the funeral go to ? — To Tullyrusk. 

1 1524. For the purpose of overtaking the funeral you 
stopped two hours at M'Clean’s ?— We drove within a 
mile of Tullyrusk. I did not know the road. 

1 1525. Did M'Clean know the road ? — He did not 
know the road the funeral went. 

11526. You stopped two hours at the house. Why 
did you not go on? — When we could not overtake the- : 
funeral, we drove on to the house. 

11527. Where did you go to then? — We turned to- 
go home. 

11528. Where did you fall in with the procession ?— 

Near that. 

11529. They were going towards Belfast? — At that 
time they were. 

11530. How long did you follow it? — I cannot say. 

It went about half a mile of the road, and turned off 
the road, and we went into Belfast. 

11531. You cannot tell where they turned off? — 

About a mile or a mile and a-half on this side of where 
we were. 

1 1532, You said you stopped at a public house two 
miles on ? — That was going. 

11533. Did you go into any public house after you 
passed the eighth-mile stone? — No. 

1 1 534. You stopped in no other house ? — No. 

11535. Did you see any Orangemen at the public 
house ? — No. 

11536. Mr. O’Rorke Did you not consider it part of 

your duty to see that your friend was properly buried 
that day ? — I cannot say whether or not. 

11537. When did you see her last? — It was a good 
while ago. 

11538. Did you see her last night ?— No. 

1 1539. What age was she ? — I cannot tell you. 

11540. Mr. Commissioner Smythe .— What washer 
Christian name ? — I never heard her name. 

11541. Mr. O'Rorke Did you ever speak to her five 

times ? — I cannot say. 

11542. Where did you order the car ? — I did not order 
the car. 

1 1543. Who ordered it ? — It was Thompson ordered 
from a man named Rice, I think. 

11544. And do you not know that Rice’s horses were 
all engaged ? — I do not know. Rice happens to use a 
portion of the horses with another man. The yard 
belongs to him. 

11545. Do you not know that Rice has a brother? — 
do not know any thing about it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

11546. Have you been often examined in a police 
office ? — Yes, sometimes. 
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October 1 ] 547. Have men been frequently convicted on your 
VI867. evidence ? — Sometimes. 

Samuel 11548. Have you given evidence as if you were sworn ? 

Donaldson. — Yes 

11549. Since you have been examined you have told 
nothing but the truth ? — I have told the truth. 

1 1550. You started from Belfast at eleven ? — -Yes. 

11551. The funeral was to start at ten ? — Yes. It did 
not start until half-past ten. 

11552. Where did it start from? — FromCromac-street. 

11553. How far from where you got the. car ? — About 
half a mile. 

11554. In what street did you get the car? — In Dur- 
ham-street. 

11555. Where do you live? — On the Shankhill-road. 

1 1556. Did you go to Cromac-street ? — We got on at 
the end of Townsend-street. 

11557. And you drove up the Crumlin-road ? — Yes. 

1 1558. Now, who told you that the funeral started ? — 
No one told me ; but I met a man in the Shankhill- 
road who said so. 

11559. Did you know him? — I did not know him. 

11560. Did he know the deceased woman ? — He did. 

11561. Did he know you ? — He may. 

11562. Did you speak to him? — He spoke to me. 

1 1 563. What did he say ? — He asked me was I for 
the funeral. I said, “I am.” He said, “ You are too 
late, it is away.” 

11564. How far is that part of the Shankhill-road 
from Cromac-street ? — Half a mile. 

11565. Is it not nearly a mile ? — It may be. 

1 1 566. Did you ever see the man since ? — Of course 
I did. 

11567. Where did you see him ? — I saw him go up 
Devit-street. I had no talk with him. 

11568. How did he happen to speak to you ? — I can- 
not tell. He said he saw the funeral going away. 

11569. How did he know you were going? — I told 
him I was for going, and I said I thought I would over- 
take it. 

11570. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Did you tell the 

driver to go on ? — I told the driver to push on, and if 
he could to overtake it. 

11571. Mr.Rea — Did the driver hurry himself? — No. 
I supposed we could overtake it in three or four miles. 

11572. Where was the graveyard? — At Tullyrusk ; 
we did not know the way. 

11573. What is the number of M‘Clean’s lodge? I 

do not know 

11574. Did any lodge meet at his father’s house ? — I 
believe there is no such thing there. I cannot say how 
far it was from M‘ Clean’s house when I met the Orange- 
men. It was about a mile and a-half. I do not know 
the name of the townland. 

11575. Mr. Commissioner Smytlie . — Was there a 
public-house near- where you fell in with the Orange 
procession ? — There was not. 

1 1576. Were you at one with the Orange procession ? 

. — No. 

11577- Mr. Rea — Did you ever refuse to answer to 
me whether your lodge had secret signs or passwords ? 
— I cannot say. 

11578. Did you ever prosecute Catholics? — Not to 
my knowledge. 

11579. What signs and passwords had your lodge ? 

I do not know if there were any. It is four- years since 
I ceased to be one. 

11580. How long had you been elected? — I was 
elected two or three years before that. 

11581. Did you see any signs used? — I did not see 
any signs used when I was in it. I cannot say if I 
heard a sign or password. I might have heard them 
without being able to remember. 

11582. Did you ever use passwords ? — No. 

11583. Are there any grips ? — I am not sure of any 
grips. I cannot say. Of course there are grips. 

11584. Are there not grips peculiar- to the Orange- 
men ? — It is so long since, I forget. 

11585. Who recommended you to be a police-officer 
under the Town Council ? — It was Mr. Holden. 

1 1586. He was a member of the Town Council ? Yes, 

he was. 



1 1587. Are youa. fair average specimen of the officers October 
of the local force ifcjiX think I am. *> 1857 - 

Mr. O'Rorke — We wish to have the second consta- samud" 
ble examined. Donaldson. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch It rests with Mr. M'Lean 

whether he will produce the second constable. 

Mr. O'Rorke. — You should bear in mind that I 
have repeatedly called for Dr. Drew, and he is not 
forthcoming. 

Mr. Commissioner Smytlie. — Mr. M'Lean may use 
his discretion. 

Constable John M‘ Clean, of the local police, examined John 

by Mr. M l Lean. M-ciean. 

1 1588. Did you hear the examination of last witness ; 

—I did. 

11589. Had you any talk with him last night, on the 
subject of this Commission ? — None. 

11590. Had you any talk with him as to the evidence 
you would give here to-day ? — No. 

11591. Mr. Commissioner Lynch Were you with 

Donaldson on a car, on the morning of the funeral re- 
ferred to ? — I was. 

11592. Who were with you? — Myself and my wife, 
the last witness and his wife, and another man and his 
wife. In all, three men and three women, going to the 
funeral. After we left town, we went first to my 
father’s house. We did not overtake the funeral. We 
stopped there and had our dinner, and left again, with 
the intention of being in town again at seven o’clock, 
to go on duty that night. 

11593. Why did you not go on to the funeral ? — We 
had not time. 

1 1594. How far from the church-yard was it where 
you stopped ? — Better than a mile. 

11595. Was it a mile further on to the church-yard ? 

— It is ; we did not go on. 

1 1596. Did you not know that the funeral party were 
before you? — We did. 

11597. Was it so far before you that you could not 
overtake it ? — We saw that we could not overtake it. 

11598. How did you know ? — We looked along the 
road, and we could not see the funeral. 

11599. Did you intend to go to your father’s ? — To 
do both. 

1 1600. You were first to go to your father’s ? — Yes. 

11601. When had you been at. your father’s before? — 

I had not been there for twelve months or so. 

11602. How did you know that you would not be in 
time ? — We did not see the funeral before us, and, there- 
fore, we did not go on. 

11603. Where did you remain when you did not go 
with the funeral? — We stayed at my father’s and 
had dinner there. 

11604. Did you go into any public houses? — None 
whatever. 

11605. As you went, you stopped at a public house ? ' 

— Yes. 

11606. Did you go to one from your father’s ? No. 

11607. Was the car brought to a public house ? — No, 
unless to the one that we went to. 

11608. Then, you came back from your father’s ? — 

Yes. 

1 1609. At what hour ? — I think at about four o’clock. 

11610. Did you meet any Orange procession ? — We 
did ; we came up to a body on the way as we came 
home. We got off the car and walked a piece with 
them. 

11611. Did you walk with that procession ? — We did 
walk behind them. 

11612. Had you an Orange scarf on you ? — Nothing 
of the kind. 

11613. Did you see the person put an Orange scarf on 
Donaldson? — Yes; it was no sooner on than off 
again. 

^ 11614. Had Thompson an Orange scarf? — None that 

11615. Did you go from your father’s house that day 
till you went to the car ? — No, sir, not at all ; we never 
left the house. 

11616. Mr. Commissioner Lynch — Are you an. 
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October Orangeman ? — I am not at present, but I was at one 
1- 1857, time. 

John Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

U'Clean. 

11617. What was the number of your lodge?— It 
was 337. 

1 1618. Where does it sit now ? — I cannot tell. 

11619. Where did it sit? — I am not sure now, it is 
so long since. I do not mind the street. It was in 
Belfast. 

11620. Where was it in the habit of sitting? — It was 
in Belfast. 

11621. When did you cease to be connected with 337? 
— About seventeen or eighteen years ago. 

11622. Did you know the number of the lodges that 
were walking in procession that day ? — I did not ; I 
think that Steed was the only man I knew. 

11623. Where does he live ? — He lives at somewhere 
about Tullyrusk. 

11624. Was he the man who put the scarf round 
Donaldson’s neck ? — Yes. 

11625. Had you gone to your father’s on a 12th of 
July before? — About that time. I do not know whe- 
ther it was in July. I said I had not been there for 
twelve months. 

11626. You had been there on the 12th of July? — No. 

1 1627. Who were the parties that put the scarfs into 
the well of the car ? — I did not see any scarfs in the 
well of the car. Thompson’s wife pulled some flowers 
in my father’s garden, and put them into the car, and 
there might have been an orange lily among them. 

11628. But what was put into the well of the car be- 
fore you left Belfast ? — I do not know. 

1 1629. What was in it ? — Nothing that I know of. 

11630. Is it not true that orange scarfs were taken 
with you from Belfast ? — No. 

11631. Did you hear the other witness say there was 
mufiling in it ? — .There was no muffling. The day was 
warm, and there was no need of it. 

11632. Who was the unknown man who told Donald- 
son that the funeral was off? — I do not know. 

11633. Where did you meet the man that told you the 
funeral was off? — I did not meet the man. I got on 
the car at the foot of Shankhill-road, near Townsend- 
street. 

1 1 634. You knew the road well ? — I knew the road to 
my father’s, but I cannot say that I knew the road to the 
grave-yard. I never was there three times in my life. 

11635. Is not the grave-yard within a mile of your 
father’s house ? — It is. 

11636. What did you say to the driver? — I said 
nothing. 

- 11637. What did the other men say ?— I cannot tell. 

11638. Did you make any inquiry about the funeral 
from any person on the road? — I made none, for he 
told me he had been speaking about it. We were told 
it was away, and we thought we would overtake it. 
The other men told me that. 

11639. When you were going along the road, did you 
ask any people about it? — We did not. 

11640. What relation was Mrs. Donaldson to you ?— 
No relation. 

11641. Was she a close neighbour? — No. 

1 1642. Did she live a mile from you ? — I dare say she 
did. Many a time I went to a funeral further than a 
mile. 



11643. When were you lucky enough to find out that October 
there was a funeral on the 12th of July? — It was not 1857 - 
on the 12th ; it was on the 13th. Joll ~ 

1 1644. When did you first find it out ? — I heard it the M'Ciean. 
night she died. 

11645. Have you often been examined as a con- 
stable? — I have. 

11646. Have people been convicted on your evi- 
dence ? — Sometimes. 

11647. Sir. Commissioner Lynch Is there any fur- 

ther documentary evidence offered ? — None was offered. 

Mr. Purcell — The inquiry having now closed, I 
have but one duty more to discharge, and it is a 
pleasing one. It is to express to you, on my own 
behalf, and on that of the gentlemen engaged with me, 
our thanks for the patience, courtesy, and impartiality, 
with which you have conducted the inquiry. 

Sir. Falkiner, Mi - . O’Rorke , Mr. M i Clean, and Mr. 

Rea concurred. 

Mr. Commissioner Lynch On the part of my 

brother Commissioner and myself, I must say, that we 
have received from all parties every assistance hi the 
inquiry. Some irregularities occurred which, so far as 
it was in our power, we tried to repress ; but all parties 
have put forward their evidence fully and fairly. It was 
necessarily part of our duty to put a limit to the inquiry 
in some respects. We intended that both parties should 
be subject precisely to the same limit. As the Commis- 
sioners are closing this inquiry, I feel it right, in parti- 
cular, to express our thanks to the magistrates, and all 
in an official position in this town, for the readiness and 
willingness with which they came forward to give us 
every assistance hi their power. From the first to the last, 
we have received the greatest courtesy and kindness 
from them. We have received from them eveiy aid in 
then - power, and we had but to express a wish to them 
that any thing should be done, and it was fully and at 
once complied with. Personally, we have received from 
them the greatest kindness. I hope that some good 
may arise to the town from this Commission. Feelings 
between classes have been developed during these riots 
which every good man must in his heart deplore. So 
far as our advice can have any influence, I ask every 
man seriously and quietly to consider whether his duty 
as a Christian and a member of society, does not call 
on him to lay aside these excited class and party feelings. 

I believe that individuals can do more than the Legis- 
lature can to prevent the recurrence of such events as 
have been detailed to us. Let every man do his best 
to prevent them, and he will do his duty as a Christian 
and as a citizen. It is not here that we are to express 
an opinion on the subject of the inquiry. We shall 
give that opinion at the proper time ; but in closing 
the inquiry, I ivish to express my thanks to all parties 
concerned in it for the assistance they have given us in 
conducting it. 

Mr. Commissioner Smythe I coincide entirely with 

what has been so well expressed by Mr. Lynch. In 
the prosecution of this inquiry we have derived great, 
assistance from the professional gentlemen engaged in 
it ; and if occasionally, in the heat of discussion, they 
have been led to use expressions which they had better 
not have used, I am sure that it arose from anxiety and 
zeal for the parties whom they represented, and not. 
from any bad feeling towards each other, and I hope 
those expressions will be forgotten. 
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Appendix, APPENDIX, No. 1. 

Sermon Preached before the Orangemen of Bel- 

Drew? r FAST, ill ClIRIST CHDRCH, BELFAST, Oil tile EveN- 

Sermou. Ing of the Twelfth of July, 1857 — the Anniver- 
sary of the Victory of the Boyne — by the Rev. 
Thomas Drew, d.d., g.c.g.o.l. of Ireland. 

[We have great pleasure, through the kindness of the Rev. 
I)'r. Drew, in being able to lay before our readers the follow- 
ing admirable and pertinent discourse, which was listened to 
with breathless attention on the 12th instant, by an audience 
numbering about 2,500, — the majority of whom belonged to 
the “ loyal men and true” of the Orange Association.: — Edi- 
tor of tiie Downshire Protestant, Friday , July 17, 1857.] 
Matthew v. chap., 13, 14, 15, and 16 verses. 

“ 13. Ye are the salt of the earth, but if the salt have lost his 
savour wherewith shall it be salted? It is thenceforth 
good for nothing but to be cast out and to be trodden 
underfoot of men. 

•“ 14. Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on a 
hill cannot be hid. 

“ 15. Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel 
but on a candlestick, and it giveth light to all that are in 
the house. 

•“16. Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Patlier which is in 
Heaven.” 

Let churches and religious institutions, families and indi- 
viduals, princes, popes, peers and prelates, operatives and 
traders, come all to the test of God’s infallible Word ! Let 
legislators and ridel's, judges and administrators of a merciless 
inquisition for once listen to the benign precepts of Him who 
made them ; of Him who knows their every secret thought ; 
and who will soon — it may be very soon — call them to an 
irreversible judgment ! Could we hear, at this time, the 
living voice of Jesus as it floated down the slopes of the 
Galilean hill ; could we see the gracious countenance, and 
mark the emphasis and the pauses that originally accompa- 
nied this memorable sermon, contained in v. and vi. chapters 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, now would we for ever loathe the 
remorseless intolerance of bigoted men. In this discourse 
there is no encouragement for the lingering tortures, and the 
ingenious modes of killing with as much vengeance as could 
be devised ! The Sermon on the Mount is an everlasting 
rebuke to all intolerance, and all legislative and ecclesiastical 
•cruelty. Of old time, lords of high degree, with their own 
hands, strained, on the rack, the delicate limbs of Protestant 
women ; prelates dabbled in the gore of helpless victims ; 
and the cells of the Pope’s prisons were paved with the cal- 
cined bones of men and cemented with gore and human hair ! 
Would that such atrocities were no longer formidable! 
What has been done may be repeated, and, at this hour, the 
world lias its records of existing wrong. Austria crushes 
the. throbbing hearts of Italy. France basely upholds the 
Pontiff’s detested throne ; and America has not yet regarded 
the cry of millions whom she calls “ chattels” and not men. 

This sad anomaly cannot for ever last. The burned mar- 
•.tyrs have already seen the grace of the gracious Jesus ; and 
.the bad princes and prelates who burned them have also 
•gone into the presence of God! Apart from the celestial 
teachings of Jesus, the language of humanity should plead 
tbi' inercy from man to man. Life, a beautiful gift of God, 
demands to be tenderly and reverentially cherished; The 
Word of God makes .all plain ; puts to eternal shame the 
practices of persecutors; and stigmatizes, with enduring 
reprobation, the arrogant pretences of popes, and the out- 
rageous dogmata of their blood-stained religion. 

It was happily and truthfully said of the primitive Chris- 
tians, that it was their faithful character (1) to believe, (2) 
to love, and (3) to suffer. The most humane and tender 
Redeemer, by his sermon, thus prepared his followers to sus- 
tain such a triple character. Those to whom he spoke, were 
not an ordinary crowd. They arc, in the first verse, called 
“ disciples.” They were met now to receive their first lesson. 
A first lesson in Gospel truth is such as that received by 
Nicodemus, “ who came to Jesus by night.” Namely, “ Man 
must be born again.” Man must leave his native and inhe- 
rited sin ; his need of transformation ; the efficacy of the 

Holy Spirit, and the work of an expected, sufficient and 
crucified Saviour. Man, thus far instructed, is then led to 
seek and to cultivate the fruits of the Spirit. These are 



consequent on the belief in a Saviour. The dead live not. Appendix, 
They cannot do the work of living men. The spiritually A®- L 
dead live not and bring forth no fruits unto righteousness. 

These fruits of the Spirit are given in the eloquent Apostles Drew's 
Catalogue of them, Galatians v. 22. They are also plenti- Sermon, 
fully set forth in the Sermon on the Mount. Belief will be 
found in connexion with the 3rd, 4tli, and 5tli verses. 

Humility is inculcated by a reference to “ the poor in spirit.” 
Penitence also belongs to a true faith ; — and the “ mourners 
shall be comforted.” The character of meekness — (not a 
mere constitutional meekness, but a meekness supplied by 
grace,) — is an indispensable character of a true faith. 

Love is recommended in the next five verses. In the 
6th verse, Christian usefulness has its commendation and 
promise. In the 7th verse, compassion has its promise ; but 
of this Rome lives in ignorance. In the 8th verse purity of 
purpose is warmly commended, and with a remarkable pro- 
mise. Of this the sensual doctrines of the confessional must 
be unworthy. In the 9tli verse, peacemakers have their title 
of honour. What title do they deserve who sow the seeds 
of hostility between man and man ? How shortsighted, how 
mischievous these Protestants be who, in the vain hope of 
acquiring petty notoriety, or of exalting their own religious 
section, are doing a work for the Papacy, teaching the Pro- 
testant man to suspect, revile, and hate his Protestant bro- 
ther ! The third character of the primitive church may be 
found in the verses commencing with the 10th, namely, 
endurance under sufferings. Thus to believe, to love, and 
endure, or faith, love, and patience are herein taught. 

When the Lord had thus inculcated, on his chosen disciples, 
the first great practical truths, whereby men may exemplify 
what it is to “ believe, love, and suffer,” he proceeds to set 
before them, in the words of the text, what his followers are, 
and in what light they should regard themselves in the midst 
of a world of sin, obduracy, selfishness, and hypocrisy. Let 
these preliminary observations prepare us for what is pro- 
posed, even at this time of solemn and grateful commemora- 
tion ; — to consider our Protestant circumstances, and to act 
‘worthy of our Protestant name and Protestant remem- 
brances. Desiring humbly that the Holy Spirit of God may 
hallow our assembly, and bless the testimony of his minis- 
tering servants at this time, let us consider : — 

I. What true Protestants are. 

II. What is the position of true Protestants. 

III. What God and man may claim from them. 

I. 'What true Protestants are: — God having made this 
world with great wisdom, it may be asked “ for what pur- 
pose has God made this world ?” If we look at the conduct 
of men, we may be led to think that God, having made the 
world, His connexion with the world ceased as soon as His 
master-hand had created all things. Many men live as if 
there was no Creator- God at all. Many live solely for 
themselves. They “ buy and sell and get gain.” The grand 
views which belong to the soul and to eternity — to the love 
of God, and to “ Christ in us the hope of glory,” have no 
place in their thoughts. For some, it is a world wherein to 
laugh and be merry. For some, to pore over old traditions 
and antiquated philosophy. For some, to strain after popu- 
larity, place, title, and influence. For some, to live among 
shells, flowers, stones, and fossils. For some, to flutter 
among pictures, statues, and the attractive baubles of what 
men call “ Great Exhibitions.” Some spend all thought on 
travelling, and are only happy in the exciting variety sup- 
plied by locomotion. Others are flattering and being flattered 
by ingenious and imaginative laudation of each others’ prose 
or poetry. Some are happy and some vexed by the handy- 
work of those who hire themselves to do the work of reviews ; 
and tens of thousands look on this and stare, with dull admi- 
ration, at all these parties in then' respective pursuits ! We 
omit from classification the base and the villainous, the 
creeping things which win way through slimy places to the 
sunshine of human prosperity. We need not further note 
the oppressors beneath whom God’s people groan because of 
audacious rule,' or because of direct and brutal infliction. All 
of whom we have spoken know not the magnificent purposes 
for which a beautiful world was created — beautiful even in 
its fallen aspect ; and to be regenerated and made most 
beautiful by a subsequent transformation, when the “sons of 
God” will shout again with exceeding great joy. 

All that God has made is subject to decay. All would 
soon perish were it not for the self-preserving power supplied 
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Appendix, by God. There is, so to speak, a divine “ salt” which pre- 
-Vo. J. serves human things from death and putridity, from loath- 
“^7 someness and annihilation. The whole natural world, in all 
Dreiv’s ! ts productions, is thus preserved, and each production has 
Sermon. its apportioned time of life by reason of this innate life given 
by God. But even this allotted time of growth, blossom, 
and beauty would all bo suddenly suspended and blasted 
were it not for the existence of a something greater still 
than that which gives life to the plant and perfume to the 
flower. This is truth— the “truth” which reveals God in 
Jesus. The truth which transforms and qualifies for celcs- 
tiality. Were this truth unpreachcd, unfelt, and unadorned 
by living and animated exemplification, the world would not 
last one hour ! Shine out, O sun ! and ye, O stars, gladden 
the hour of night ! Roll on, proud rivers ! and lift high 
your heads, ye mountains, holding gold within your bosom ! 
Tread haughtily, ye sons and daughters of beauty! and 
direct the helm of states, you calculating and swelling states- 
men ! but know your life, beauty, power, and place are de- 
pendent on the fact, that God has Ilis own people, His own 
work, and His own truth on the earth ; you live because they 
live ; and yet how different your lives ! They live because 
Christ lives, and lives in them. You live to dazzle and 
depart, as the lesser animals whose proverbial brevity of life 
would be most like yours, save that you have souls, and souls 
must live on, and for ever, when the happier things that 
flutter and dazzle are utter nothingness. View the world 
in this light, and how docs it look ! View princes depend- 
ent, it may be, on beggars ! Prelates breathing only be- 
cause of paupers who love the Lord Christ ! View nations 
preserved from war, pestilence, and famine — not because of 
astute statesmen, accomplished physicians, and chemical 
nostrums ; but because of prayers in cellars and garrets ; be- 
cause of the cry that went up from the true spiritual patriot 
in his death-hour; or from the worn-out prisoner in his 
Tuscan dungeon ! Could we, at this moment, gather into a 
Jehoshaphat- valley all those, and those only, who constitute 
the “ salt” of this present generation, how would pomp, and 
pretence, and title, and ecclesiastical pre-eminence stand 
abashed ! What a mottled group would be mustered ! 
Royalty and rags ! beauty and decay ! the defrauded widow 
from her obscurity ; the injured and despised from their 
place of oppression. Italy’s dungeons should disgorge the 
living victims, and America’s slave-drivers surrender the 
bleeding backs of the sons of Africa. Yet, it is no figment ; 
no fanciful portraiture of the imagination. The “salt” of 
the earth will yet be accumulated, displayed, and glorified ! 
Will not God’s true sons and daughters lay these things to 
heart and consider their high calling illustrated by a figure 
of speech so admonitory and so glorious? The “salt” of 
the earth ! They being, by God’s special design and condes- 
cension, the honoured means whereby the world consists, and 
whereby the career of this our orb is regulated and cherished ! 
Let those who hope that, under heavenly influences, they are 
bom of God and sanctified, beware how they misprize their 
high calling and bring damage on the Church of Christ. If 
the “ salt sliould lose its savour” they cease to be profitable. 
To live without being profitable for Christ’s honour and the 
good of souls for whom Christ died, this is a deplorable posi- 
tion. The true Protestant Christian will aim at great things 
for Christ He will not look at a life of passive, but at a life 
of active belief. This will lead us to speak of what the text 
further declares to pertain to the Cliristian character — “ ye 
are the light of the world !” 

By this figure of light contrasted with darkness, the state 
of the enlightened man is exhibited. “ The natural man 
knoweth not the things of the Spirit of God, neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned. On the 
other hand, he that has obtained light, lie it is that spiritually 
iliscernetli all things ; yea, the deep things of God 1” This 
light within cometh down from heaven. It enlightens souls, 
and illumines the holy page of the Divine Word. It reflects 
brightly on things around. Viewed in the scorching influ- 
ence of that sacred light, all things become new. Things 
artificial and specious, however imposing before, appear in 
their true colours. The light shows things as they are, and 
especially for what they are designed. All human studies, 
and their imperfect objects, are then regarded as they should 
be. God is seen in His Works. God is honoured in the 
handiwork of His creatures. These creations of God, or 
these works of man, assume no absorbing place in the eyes 
or hearts of the truly enlightened. They dread exceedingly 
to have them viewed or spoken of without reference to God 
and His glory. They subject all things natural and artifi- 
cial — the works of poet, philosopher, sculptor, and painter — 
ta the one great test, namely, wherein is God glorified by 
this handiwork ? Where this light is, there is the Spirit 
of God ; and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty ! Hence the abhorrence with which all whom God 
has gifted with light, regard any infringement on the civil and 



religious liberties of mankind. Great light streamed on our Appendix, 
forefather’s soids, after ages of darkness, and they walked in -Vo. l. 

, that light. It led them to seek liberty of thought and worship 

in their own lands ; and many crossed the waters, which ?* ■ 
separated them from other lands, to rescue their oppressed Sermon, 
brethren from cruel and unmitigatedbondage. They were sons 
of many countries who followed the banners of the victorious 
William from Dutchland to Ireland. They had no time to lose. 

In Ireland, a servile Lord Lieutenant (Clarendon) had done 
much of the base work for which his brother-in-law, James 
II., had sent him hither. Protestant officers, who had paid for 
their commission, were hastily dismissed and robbed of the 
price of their commission, though many of their fathers, and 
some also of themselves, had shed blood for the faithless 
father of the more faithless son. Thousands of Protestant 
soldiers, who had paid for their own horses, clothes, and arms, 
were turned on the wide world, and robbed of all, while 
Papists were put in their places. Clergymen, who saw ruin 
approaching, ventured, even when preaching before the Lord 
Lieutenant to deprecate a Romish policy. This convenient 
Lord Lieutenant writes thus from the Castle of Dublin, 

Nov. 13, 1686, to the Lord Treasurer, London: — “I believe 
you will hear a noise of two sermons which were preached 
here before me, on All-Saints Day and the fifth of Novem- 
ber. Indeed, they were indiscreet and impertinent sermons; 
and I do as little love to have preachers meddle with contro- 
versy or politics as anybody can do. I know neither of the 
men, but if I had, it had been all one. The very next day 
I caused them both to be suspended and silenced.” (!) 

Thank God, a good day came, when the great William, by- 
God’s favour, wrought deliverance ; and then the Parliament 
of England passed the following resolution. Well they knew 
how the faithful clergy had done good service, and prepared 
the way and welcome for their renowned deliverer : — 

“ Veneris, 1 mo. die Feb., 1688. 

“ Resolved, nomine contradicente, that the thanks of this 
house be given to the clergy of the Church of England, who 
have preached and written against Popery, and refused to 
read in their churches the King’s (James II.) declaration for 
toleration, in opposition to the pretended dispensing power 
claimed in the late reign of James H., and have opposed the 
illegal ecclesiastical commission. 

“Ordered, that Mr. Leveson Gower, and Mr. Auditor 
Dove do attend the two Archbishops with the said residue, 
to the end their graces may communicate the same to the 
clergy in their respective provinces.” 

At the very time this resolution was passed in England, the 
Protestants of Ireland were enduring the greatest hardships. 

Clarendon, servile as he was, did not sufficiently suit the rabid 
policy of James II. The fierce Tyrconnell was sent over, a 
man of ready blasphemy and merciless bigotry. Then did 
the Protestants feel intensely their oppression, which reached 
its climax when the dethroned monarch landed in Ireland. 

Then were the Protestant churches nailed up, and Protest- 
ants ordered to forego their religious assemblies. 'Then the 
lives and properties of Protestants were as a prey to the de- 
spoiling Papists. Then, at the horn - of great extremity, the 
deliverer landed at Carrickfergus, a great portion of his army 
having previously landed at Groomsport, county Down. So 
that either side of the bay of Belfast testilies to the mercy of 
God in the arrival of the good and brave Protestants of other 
days. Onward marched the warriors, and halted at Lough- 
brickland, county Down, where William reviewed his fine 
army. Without delay the whole force proceeded to the 
banks of the Boyne, where God blessing the cause of truth, 
liberty, and oppressed Protestantism, victory smiled on their 
banner. The frightened James fled, and Protestantism was 
triumphant ! The next day a crowd of Protestant clergy- 
men waited on William in his camp, to give grateful thanks 
to God and their brave deliverer for this issue of a great and 
momentous struggle. It is, therefore, to uphold these great 
truths contained in the Bible, to preserve those liberties, the 
price of which was so costly, and to glorify God, from whom 
all good gifts do come, that godly men all over the world, 
but specially in our own Protestant Ireland, commemorate 
the victories of other days, and the heroism of our fore- 
fathers. Wewould deserve to have the light withdrawn, and 
for ever, were we to forget the continental warriors who 
visited Ireland for the rescue of Protestant Irishmen. Lot 
the remembrance of these gallant deliverers sustain in our 
bosoms a comprehensive spirit breathing love and sympathy 
for Protestants all over the world. 

"We proceed, in the second place, to consider — 

II. What is the position of true Protestants? 

A higher, nobler, and more desirable position than this of 
the true Protestants cannot be. It is admitted how noble is 
the position of each converted one. The apostle, eminent 
for a most Catholic and most loving spirit, exclaims, with 
animated exultation, “Behold! what maimer cf love the 

2 K 
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Appendix, Father hath bestowed upon us that we should be called the 
No. l. sons of God” — 1 John iii. 1. This participation in the 
— — — heavenly aristocracy calls for action worthy of its eminence. 
Drew? r " -A- true > spiritually-minded believer, blessed with health, in- 
Sermon. telligence, and opportunities, cannot be an idle spectator of 
time’s progress, and of the world’s ripening for judgment. 
The apathetic believer is a deficient and stunted Christian, 
He is an unwise Christian who would fain live in mawkish 
exclusiveness and in lonely and abstract devotion. Nor is he 
to be admired the man who, 

“ To a party gives up what was meant for mankind.” 

He who lives, labours, plans, and gives for the prosperity of 
his own Church alone is a narrow-minded Christian. He 
may bo a believer ; he may be, to some extent, a good 
Christian — a pious and generous member of some particular 
denomination. Let him, however, not dream of taking to 
himself the honoured name of Protestant. That glorious and 
eloquent name is reserved for those only who can rise above 
congregational littleness ; who can unite on broad and evan- 
gelical principles against the common foe, and who look for 
what is good in the church of a brother, and care not to know 
what is uncongenial. Least of all, can petty bigots claim the 
time-honoured name, who preach, print, rhyme, or rail against 
the banner-bearers in the Protestant battle. It is a miserable 
triumph to propagate rancour ; to attain the notoriety which 
dishonours, and the praise which is but disguised disgrace. 
Such troubles in the camp of God’s hosts will find no coun- 
tenance from true Protestants. To the honour of Orange- 
men, they have always discouraged these intestine clamours 
which gladden the hearts of Rome’s cliildren and subserve the 
aggression of the ever-watcliful Papacy. 

The position of the true Protestant is one of earnest vigil - 
• anco. He observes the providences of God in their unex- 
ected visitations, and in their memorable deliverances. He 
as an eye for what passes before him, and an ear for what 
is borne from the tried and oppressed ones in Rome’s bondage- 
lands. He hears the sighs wafted over the deep — the sad 
sighs of the Neapolitan bondsmen. He knows that Tuscany 
is down-trodden, and the lesser States of Italy arc held in 
chains by the despotic Austrian. He observes the indefensible 
conduct’of France, whose bayonets are pointed to the hearts 
of Roman patriots. Never was inteference mom shameful 
and oppressive than this of the occupancy of Rome by a 
French army. The people of Rome saw the iron despot, 
denominated “ Pope,” flee in servile disguise, and never more 
would he have dared to return ; and Rome would have 
realised the dream of Rienzi or the hopes of Mazzini, had not 
presumptuous and most inconsistent France hastened to re- 
store the triple tyrant, and to rob the Romans of their well- 
earned and long wished-for liberty. No greater deceiver, 
political as well ecclesiastical, has ever presided on the chair 
of Popes. His acts convict him of deception, cruelty, and 
crime. While as to the French, let the eloquent language of 
Mr. Whiteside testify to their intrusive and bloody partici- 
pation in the Pope’s injustice. [“ Italy in the Nineteenth 
Century,” vol. iii., p. 349.] — “ The French have restored the 
Pope by an intervention as unprovoked as it was in opposi- 
tion to the law of nations, which has hitherto governed a 
civilized world. The French themselves had a free press, a 
free Parliament, an excellent code of laws honourably ad- 
ministered, and enjoyed great physical prosperity. They 
wickedly rushed into revolution, overthrew their lawful 
government, and deluged their brilliant capital with blood. 
Having effected their unholy work, they then marched forth 
to restore the very worst form of Government in Europe by 
force of arms, and against the will of the people whom they 
invaded. The French statesmen endeavoured to varnish 
over this gross violation of the law of nations by plausible 
words. Mazzini does not appear to have exceeded truth 
when he indignantly replied, ‘ Gentlemen, your eloquence is 
artifice, your truth hypocrisy ; throughout the whole series 
of your declarations you have done nothing but lie to France 
and to Europe.’ ” Mr. Whiteside adds, “ I neither desire to 
commend the opinions or the conduct of Mazzini, but he has 
done one signal service to Europe in his withering exposure 
of French duplicity, hypocrisy, and inconsistency.” 

While we recognise the bravery of the French soldiers in 
the Crimea, and would deprecate any thing that would sever 
the new ties which unite France and England in the bond of 
peace, yet, for the sake of civil and religious liberty, and 
above all for the sake of world-wide and universal Protest- 
antism, we must protest against the unwarrantable oppression 
of the Roman people by the dungeons of the Pope, and by 
the meddling and murderous intervention of the bayonets of 
France. Look where we will, our own British Empire above 
all parts of the earth, claims most solemn observations. 
God haring given two island kingdoms the greatest empire in 
the world, their mission is, or ought to bo, unmistakable ; 
to aim at the Protestantizing of the world ! None can con- 



ceal from himself who thus takes notes of our passing and Appendix, 
recent legislation, that this grand object is denied, ignored, No. i. 

and even reprobated. Statesmen anticipate the demands of 

Rome ; and when they affect to pass laws for restraining 
Rome’s aggression they render them nugatory ; while every sermon, 
law that affects Protestants is enforced with a rigour at once 
partial and rigid. In vain do collateral judgments arise to 
plead with this senatorial infatuation, in vain the audacity of 
Rome is resisted while it challenges pre-eminence in the 
British dominions. In countries entirely its own, it denies a 
Bible to the British Protestant when living, and a grave to 
his remains when dead. At this present time, Popish pre- 
lates make a mock of judicial inquiry, and Popish priests 
urge mobs to deeds of riot and blood ; while Jesuit intrigues 
penetrate the secret chambers of the nobles and pollute our 
' Protestant Universities, while our clergy are persecuted by 
hypocritical viceroys, and men of laxity, dulness, or hypoc- 
risy, are set in high places because of connivance at the dis- 
paragement of the great Book of God. At this time our 
statesmen refuse to alter their fearful procedures — and, at 
each victory over truth and Protestantism in the Senate, 
loud cheers resound ; and thus is he imitated whose mirth was 
most significant while his metropolis was in flames ! 

The Lord reigneth ! He who interposed for the safety of 
Protestantdom when William arose in his might, may yet 
relieve and exalt his people. Now, however, our great ones 
act by law and by majorities in the senate-house or by sanc- 
tions of a council, whereas James II. proceeded, for the most 
part, in his own solitary despotism. Still now, as then, the 
chief places of justice, and the many offices in the state, 
customs, and excise and foreign departments arc assigned 
to Romanists. To be a Protestant in Ireland is a positive 
disqualification, and so dull and incompetent Romanists or 
Rome’s sycophants receive what belongs to the true Protest- 
ant’s birthright, to those who reprobate a double loyalty and 
who hold that the Roman bishop has no rights or privileges 
in the realms of the Queen. 

The Lord reigneth ! and the proper position of the Pro • 
testant is, that he daily be found before God in prayer; 

From the days of the great patriot Daniel to our day, many 
a knee has been bent in urgent prayer. Prayer is now ’ 
needed, such as says, look down, O Lord God ! from high 
heaven, for Christ’s sake, and when thou hearest forgive 1 
Look down on afflicted churches, and relieve them 1 Look 
down on all bearing the Protestant name and vouchsafe to 
them true Protestant hearts! Look down and bless the 
Queen, making her resolute for the honour of truth and for the 
supremacy of the Bible! Behold the wiles of our crafty foes, 
and defeat them ; have regard to the snares of our great 
adversary, and overthrow them ! Deliver the bondsmen of 
Rome, and grant wisdom, godliness, and determination to 
our senators! Bless, O God! the faithful clergy who speak 
in thy name. Keep them in pious consistency, protect them 
from all temptations, and hear the cry of praying thousands 
in their behalf. Let us not forget the deliverances of old 
time, nor the “ cloud of martyred witnesses” who bequeathed 
truth and honour and resolute faith to our keeping ! Hear 
us, 0 God of Hosts! and grant us relief, peace, wisdom, 
unity, and holiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord, 

Amen. 

The prayer of Daniel was an acceptable prayer ; and when 
David maintained (what the quaint heading of. the lxxvii. 

Psalm calls) “his fierce combat with diffidence” (or distrust), 
he had recourse together with prayer, to the remembrance 
of God’s deliverances in old time. And so, according as he 
recapitulated these deeds of a generous God, his spirit rose 
from its dismay, and be felt his infirmity pass away. So we, 
this day, remember our fathers and our father’s God. We 
believe that “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever,” and from the day when there was victory over 
Sihon, King of the Amorites, and Og, the King of Bashan, 
till the day when there was victory over our idolatrous King 
at the Boyne, our good God has ever heard prayer, and God 
has ever delivered his people. The position of the Protestant, 
more especially of one united by choice and order in any 
confederation, is to be vigilant and aggressive against every 
form of error, religious and ecclesiastical, legislative and 
social. He has to answer to God for whatever privileges he 
enjoys, and to exercise these privileges for his own benefit, • 
and for the benefit of all men. The most subtle, fierce, and 
predominant foe, 'with which the Protestant has to contend, 
is the religion of Rome in its double form. That is to say, 
in its pernicious doctrines, which we call Popery, and in its 
equally dreadful policy, which we call the Papacy. It would 
be a mistake to overlook the distinction. Many excellent 
men are loud against Popery, and, at the same time, are 
thoroughly or particularly blind regarding the Papacy. The 
Papistical policy is at work everywhere. The association of 
Jesuits, while aiming at their own pre-eminence, lend the 
greatest aid to Rome in the public work of the Papacy. 
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Appendix, They aim at a share in everything, and in every place, and 
iVo. l. under all possible circumstances; and so odious and villanous 
has their character been, that they have been, at one time or 
' another - , expelled from every Romish court in Europe. They 
Sermon. have even been suppressed by the Pope himself. Still they 
revive, and are proudly and nefariously imitated by men 
who eat the bread of the Church of England, and nestle in 
her places of learning for the more certain effects which 
follow from the pollution of youthful minds. At no period 
were the resources of Rome more available. All that litera- 
ture and the fine arts; all that painting, sculpture, and 
music can do, are employed in her service. The strangest 
result of all this fascination is, that men of intelligence and 
learning, who have drunk of her cup, are men so intoxicated by 
its poison, as to endorse and uphold the most fantastic and 
incredible inventions, lies, and practices, of the Romish sect. 
Surely the Protestants of the empire, and more especially 
the Protestants of Ireland, are bound to observe and repel 
the onward tendencies of the adversary. It is painful to see 
how false views of the real state of Ireland are still main- 
tained by wily statesmen, and by persons from whom better 
tilings might reasonably be expected. By reason of a falsified 
census, the numbers of the Protestants were set down vastly 
below their real amount. In many instances, treacherous 
census takers actually returned no Protestants, and counted 
those who were really Protestants as Romanists ! Famine, 
pestilence, and emigration have diminished the Romish 
population by several millions. Thousands have left the 
errors of Rome for the truth of God’s Word; and the 
greater portion of those who remain, arc of a class so priest- 
ridden, impulsive, uncertain, and disloyal, as to make it 
wonderful that statesmen should prescribe for Ireland as if 
it were a Popish, and not, as its real strength, worth, 
industry, and loyalty constitute it, a great Protestant country. 

As a city set on an hill are the earnest Protestants of 
Ireland. It is now deemed imprudent and disadvantageous 
to be bold for old truths, .and even to refer to God’s defiver- 
ances is deemed audacious and intolerable. Efforts are 
made to blot from the statute-book the injunction for 
certain religious commemorations. Still it is' comfortable 
to know that in former days, when men in high places 
became servile and unfaithful, the humbler classes showed 
themselves determined and united. In the history of the 
maligned and indomitable Orange Institution, it will be 
found, when a great part of the aristocratic leaven was 
withdrawn from it, and by a majority, the leaders consented 
to its extinction, the masses held together; and again, in 
time of treason and expected insurrection,, the gentry once 
more flocked under the folds of Orange banners. Then a 
Lord Lieutenant was glad to commit the Castle of Dublin 
to the special care of Orangemen, and to supply them with 
arms. The General of the North of Ireland, at the same 
time, gratefully accepted the profferred services of the 
Orangemen of Belfast, while Belfast, in its quietness, re- 
mained for days without even a serjeant’s guard of soldiers ! 
And so, the Lord reigning, it is likely ever to be. Orange- 
men will, by God’s help, hold together ; at least, till laws 
are honestly and impartially administered, and till our lost 
ground is regained, and the Parliament is purified, and the 
nation exalted in righteousness. Could we bear in mind the 
scripturality and magnificence of Orange principles, the line 
towards all men which they enjoin, and the purity of life 
which they inculcate ; could we be all that men of such a 
goodly profession ought to be, in sobriety, unity, and con- 
sistent lives, then we need never despair. By such a con- 
federation, all society would be influenced and swayed. The 
principles of Protestant truth would then stand in victorious 
array against the detestable machinations of the Confessional, 
of Jesuitism, and of the Inquisition. The deadly night-shade 
would wither, and the emblematic flower of loyalty would 
flourish and gladden all hearts. There would then be no 
lack of sympathy among true Protestants ; the Orangemen 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, would echo back the 
fine, Scriptural, and loyal breathings of Canadian Orange- 
men; and strong in prayer, in godliness, and unity, the 
Parliament of the British Empire would recognise its mission, 
dismiss from its seats all lacking the name of Protestant ; 
send the Bible to every land; exhibit its open pages in 
every school ; and claim for the Protestants of Naples, Tus- 
cany, and Rome, full freedom to have and to hold the 
glorious book for ever! Never despair! The hearts of 
riders are in the hand of God. Praying people will win 
the batte for a nation’s good. The eyes of men are on us ! 
The memories of the past encourage us ! The night of 
mourning cannot last for ever! The rightful King will 
soon come and reign over a regenerated world ! 

HI. — What God and man may claim from ti - ue Protestants. 

Attention is demanded from them to whatever will extend, 
strengthen, and consolidate the Protestant interests. If 
principles are worthy of reception, they are worthy of propa- 



gation. In this blessed work the value of intelligent women Appendix, 
cannot be too highly estimated. They can encourage such No - 1 - 
teaching, and the circulation of such literature as will rightly „ ~ — 
instruct the rising generation. Were women also to dis- Drew? 
countenance the unprincipled or mischievous political con- Sermon, 
versations which sometimes meet their ears, they would lend 
*the cause good service. Between true liberal principles and 
false liberality there is a wide difference. In a commercial 
community, there is always great danger of compromise. It 
is not always deemed sate to be recognized as a firm Pro- 
testant, lest the Romish customer or the ostentatious liberal 
should not renew his custom. Many are so degraded as to 
boast of their silence at all times, even where no risk is 
incurred ; and some are so infatuated as to go with the tide 
and do what their own solemn convictions assure them is 
un-Protestant and unprincipled ! Let the eyes of intelligent 
and God-fearing women look on such proceedings with 
abhorrence and not fail lovingly to remonstrate with hus- 
band, son, brother, or friend whose instrumentality helps 
Rome to power, and the British Empire to destruction. A 
terrible retribution may sometimes come on parents, whose 
children improve badly on their father’s evil example. 

Parents sometimes live to witness profligacy in political 
principles, preparing and ensuring the way to profligacy in 
social and domestic life. To all good Protestant women we 
commend the study of Queen Mary’s character, wife of 
William III — a woman above all price. Taking it for 
granted that all, claiming justly the name of Protestants, 
have the practice of domestic worship in their houses; let 
us entreat, that God’s deliverance in other days may be 
acknowledged in domestic supplications and thanksgivings. 

As thus — “ 0, God, we praise and bless Thy name for 
having raised up a deliverer in the person of Thy servant, 

King William III., and for the rescue of our forefathers, the 
afflicted Protestants of Ireland.” Thus also let the deliver- 
ance from the diabolical plot of the Jesuit, as commemorated 
on the 5th November, be commended to God in gratcftil 
acknowledgments. Let us remember a good saying of a 
good old Puritan, Matthew Henry : “ The more we thank 
God, the more we will have cause to thank him.” We have 
a want in our Protestant literature, and that is a “ register 
of days” of deliverance ; that, from day to clay, we might be 
reminded of God’s ancient favours, and thus have hope 
invigorated by the memories of great men, great exploits, 
and victories of renown. 

We would receive profit and we would be profitable if we 
had place in our prayers for Protestants in other lands. IIow 
it would rejoice the hearts of our emigrant brethren, in the 
States of America, in Canada, and in the British Colonies, 
to know that Orange Protestants at home made daily re- 
membrance of them in earnest supplication throughout our 
households. And, however we may mourn that, what 
Americans call their domestic institution, even slavery, con- 
tinues to exist, we still desire the prosperity of that 
country ; and we trust that no Jesuitical intrigues or commer- 
cial jealousies will avail to sunder the kind relations which 
are cherished between the two chief Protestant dominions of 
the world — the United States and the empire of England. 

Let us pray for a continuance of friendly understanding, and 
that God may deliver the escutcheon of America from the 
stripes (unhappily emblematic) which defile the star-spangled 
banner. It may be well to submit a certain test to men and 
their conduct, also to books, to the newspaper press, and to 
public lecturers. The tests are simply these Are these 
writers or speakers mindful of the great struggle between - 
truth and error, between bondage and liberty, between 
Popery and Protestantism, and between Satan and God? 

This book is well written, very clever, very fascinating, but 
has it testified, for Protestantism ? This newspaper is ably 
edited ; does it breathe a Protestant spirit ? This lecturer 
- is entertaining on stones, shells, birds, beasts, political 
economy, and philosophical discoveries ; what does he say 
for God and the soul, for truth and Protestantism ? This 
preacher is ardent and zealous for exhibiting Gospel truths ; 
this he may be and lack one thing — even a bold, honest, and 
unselfish Protestant spirit. Thus, by this test, many ad- 
mired things, semi-Popisli pictures, latitudinarian news- 
papers, and even monlush lecturers, lay and ecclesiastical, 
would be discountenanced. We want men! Men of might, 
men of intelligence, men of valour, and men of God ! The 
faint-hearted clergy of the past century have to answer, to 
some extent, for the race of semi-infidel legislators and pro- 
Popery legislators which abound. It is not to be credited, 
if preachers had been really Scriptural (and to be really 
Scriptural they must be really Protestant) preachers, that 
their flocks, especially the young, would have grown up in 
such deplorable deficiency of Protestant feeling and conduct. 

Our cities want men like Walker and his clerical brethren 
of Derry (both church and dissenting). Our princes want 
prelates like Latimer and Ridley to stand at their sides. 

2 K 2 
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Appendix, Italy wants another Savonarola ; Scotland, another Knox ; 

A'o. 1. anil England, another YVieliff! “ We want men !” As one 

~ T - looks more closely at this want of the times and the way in 

Drew's ' which latent piety and vigour are directed into wrong chan- 
Sermon. nels, or exhausted in mere evangelical sentimentality, we are 
led all the more respectfully and fervently to plead with 
public men, to keep before their minds the vital question for* 
believing men, next to the great subject of salvation. Let 
us only imagine, what had been the result to Ireland, and, 
indeed, to the world, had defeat befallen the arms of William. 
Remember the state in which the crushed Protestants of 
Dublin were — all but despairing, llemember the Dublin 
Protestants deprived of bread — bakers prohibited from sell- 
ing bread to them ; their church doors nailed up ; their 
University converted into a barrack ; their leaders driven 
away ! Had James triumphed, England was in peril. Had 
William fallen, then had the world’s Protestantism reeled to 
its foundation ! Let this be illustrated by a homely, but it 
may prove a striking, illustration. In the neighbourhood of 
the scene of the battle, I heard the following story : — On 
the day when the titular king fled from the hill of Dunore, 
he desired to reach Dublin by the shortest route. About 
half way he learned that, by crossing a river in a ferry boat, 
he would avoid a large circuit which the road took. Accord- 
ingly, he rode rapidly to the ferry and demanded to be con- 
veyed across the river. The ferryman, whom we may sup- 
pose to be a Protestant by the intense anxiety which he 
displayed, eagerly asked the frightened monarch, “ Who 
won ?” At first James made no reply. The question in- 
volved the most unpleasant answer. At last, when the 
humble querist repeated his question, “Who won?” the 
royal runaway somewhat testily said (avoiding the answer), 

“ What’s your name?” The poor man replied, “ They call 
me Jack, the ferryman.” “ Well,” said the king, “ it 
matters not to you who won, for you will be still Jack the 
ferryman.” Now, with due respect to the monarch, he was 
not correct in this view. The humble ferryman might bodily 
be still the same individual, but, if a Protestant, he would, in 
a religious, ecclesiastical, and national sense, be another man 
by that victory. 

Let us think of the feelings of the defeated monarch, and 
let us think of something better— of the feelings of those who, 
while lie was ignomiuiously fleeing, were in possession of his 
well-foughton field, and assured that God had favoured them 
with victory. How friend must have greeted friend ! How 
officers and soldiers must have met with rejoicing cheers. 
IIow thoughts would turn to homes in Holland, France, and 
Germany, where the wives and children of Ireland’s deliverers 
were watching hourly for tidings of husbands, fathers, sons, 
and brothers beloved ! How must the hearts of the victors 
have swelled when they stood on the rescued soil and called 
to mind that God had greatly honoured them in behalf of 
their Irish Protestant brethren. And then tears would 
flow for gallant William, and world-famed Schomberg, and 
fearless George Walker. They might well say, will poster- 
ity do us justice? Will men guard what their fathers won 
with shedding of blood on this bright, -.hot battle day ? 
Think, too, of the Protestants of Dublin, to whom it is said, 
the breeze bore the boomings of the fieree'eannonade. IIow 
many looked from house-tops for the approach of tidings I 
Tidings sad, or tidings glorious ; any tidings to relieve the 
strained eyes and throbbing hearts. At last, at sun-down 
— -just as night might be supposed ready to intermit all fur- 
ther view of the roads leading to Dublin from Drogheda, a 
small party approach in faltering haste. Horses' covered 
with foam and dust, bleeding from the impatient spur and 
sinking beneath them, some stricken burdens reach the Castle 
gates. “ Your countrymen can run well !” said the angry 
King to the wife of his Lord Lieutenant. The woman, roused 
and zealous for her own land and people, replied — “ It is not to 
be wondered at, when your Majesty sets them such an exam- 
ple.” An inquiry as to what the poor forlorn fugitive would 
cat was met by a melancholy jest on his part, and so closed 
the day over the. head of him who, as the French courtier con- 
temptuously said — “ Had sacrificed three kingdoms for a 
Mass !” 

Never before or since, did the Protestants of Dublin expe- 
rience such intoxicating joy as when the news, with electric 
vehemence, swept through the habitations of the men of 
Dublin. A city which now as then possesses 

“ Hearts resolved, and hands prepared, 

'fhe freedom of their land to guard !” 

Few could sleep that memorable night. In the morning, 
with early light, the Protestants came Hocking in — “ The 
Lord had turned the captivity of Zion, and they were like 
men that dream !” Soon Orange banners floated from the 
windows of the delivered men of Dublin. Soon men came 
forth in holiday trim, and Protestant ladies, arrayed in 
every producible ribband of the popular hue, walked abroad 



with joy and gladness of heart. And now eyes looked forth Appendix, 
for some manifestation of their deliverances. Nor had they A r o. i. 

long to look. ’ They come ! The. advance guard of the great _ ■ 

Orange army. The skies heard that loud welcome ! The Drew's r ’ 
crowds hung around the brave men’s march. They embraced Sermon, 
the trappings of the horses ; they never could enough admire 
the gallant bearing of men upon whose helms victory sat and 
smiled. But hark ! The grand division is drawing nigh, and 
William himself rides on. The well known scarf encircles 
him. The chief Protestant heroes are clustered at his side. 

He has won many victories, but none like this — none like 
this ! And so his first visit is to be the House of God — the 
enfranchised, the free, the ancient house that still welcomes 
Protestant worshippers, and has echoes of glorious days lin- 
gering in its lofty aisles. William, who acknowledged God 
for his King, and rightly claimed to be general under, could 
well say, on reaching the venerable Cathedral : — 

“ Then open wide the temple gates, 

To which the just repair, 

That I may enter in and praise 
My great Deliverer there !” 

These days are gone ! These brave men have done valiantly 
and left us a great inheritance — religious freedom and the 
brilliant example of their own deathless renown ! Soon will 
it be said of us, “ that we too have passed away ! What will 
be added ? Have we lived inglorious, lavishly squandering 
the blood-bought liberties thus won ; or have we been wor- 
thy of men like these who left fatherland to bring deliverance 
to oppressed Irishmen ? 

We are inhabiting the homes they provided ; we are oc- 
cupants of the churches they rescued from silence and decay. 

We are enjoying .the liberty they purchased, and we call the 
land of William’s victory, “ Protestant Ireland !” 

Thousands, blessed be God ! have assembled to-day, and 
assembled in their Protestant houses of prayer. We are not 
with them — we make common cause with them. AY e rejoice 
in the thousands that bow not the knee to Baal and desire 
unceasing interest in their prayers. 

The living are dear ! The children of our dead brethren 
have also a claim on our hearts ! The fatherless and the 
widow are remembered also this day. These our Protestant 
boys and Protestant girls will soon take our places, and cher- 
ish their father’s Bible and the good old Orange Institution. 

They will not love our great commemoration day the less 
because we, on that day, pleaded then' cause with God and 
remembered the fatherless and widows in their affliction ! 

To God, the God of Hosts, be praise for ever, Amen. 



Appendix, No. 2. 

Advertisement of Open-air Services. 

Belfast Pap.ochial Mission. 

A series of open-air services, will be held, if the Lord services! 
permit, at the steps of the Custom House, as follows : — 

Sunday, July 19, Rev. W. MTlwaine, subject: — “The 
Sinner’s Friend.” 

Sunday, July 26, 11 ev. C. Seaver, subject: — “The Sinner’s 
Hope.” 

Sunday, August 2, Rev. W. Anderson, subject: — “Christ 
Receiving Sinners.” 

Sunday, August 9, Rev. T. W. Roe, subject: — “Convcr- 

Sunday, August 16, Rev. T. Campbell, subject: “The 

Lost Sheep.” 

Sunday, August 23, Rev. E. J. Ilartrick, subject : 

“ Salvation.” 

Service will commence each day at four o’clock, r.M. 
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Appendix, No. 3. 

Rev. Hugh Hanna’s First Letter. 

To tue Protestants of Belfast. 

Men and Brethren, — Your blood-bought and cherished 
“ rights” have been imperilled by the audacious and savage 
outrages of a Romish mob. The well-meant but foolish 
leniency of an easy-natured magistracy, vainly hoping to 
disarm resentment by conciliation, has hastened and aggra- 
vated the present crisis. But you were not to be either bullied 
or caj oled out of your rights. They are not to be surrendered, 
and they will be strenuously maintained. That, you have 
unmistakably shown on the past Sabbath. Then you. arose 
calm but powerful, as the thunder reposing in the cloud. 

You firmly, temperately, and triumphantly asserted your 
rights. You were assailed — savagely assailed. The Ulster- 
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jj/pt, i mcmimdl.Whi" have belied you. Tliey said you were the 
No. 3.; aggressors. I tell them, and I tell the world, that they lie. 

Your enemies were the aggressors, and they are covered with 

Rev. Hugh lasting disgrace. 

FirstLcttcr Your ministers have a legal rigid to preach in the open air. 

No man can honestly deny that. You have also a right to 
listen to them. Let them choose convenient places for their 
services. Where yon assemble around, leave so much of the 
thoroughfare unoccupied that such as do not choose to listen 
may pass by. Call that clearance the “Pope’s pad.” No 
man has any right to interrupt the services. It is an offence 
against the law to interrupt an “ oysterman,” and we will 
insist on the same law, for either “Minister” or “Priest.” 
Fair play on all sides must be the rule. If any man inter- 
rupts the services, consign him to the police. If the police 
be not at hand, do no violence to the man. Do not allow 
your feelings to betray you into any unchristian act. Be 
always governed by reason and religion. Get a summons 
for the man, and the law will teach him propriety and protect 
you. But never, until your lives are imperilled, stir in your 
own defence. Then, indeed, self-defence is a duty. You 
threatened on last Sabbath to dip your aggressors in the 
dock. You were wrong. The u Police dock” was the right 
place for them. Keep your present high position. Don’t 
tarnish the laurels of your victory. 

A few Sabbaths like the last will achieve a permanent good. 
I do not mean like the last in rioting, for bloodshed is a brutal 
thing. I mean like the last in the peaceful, Christian, and 
mighty assemblage in Corporation-square. You saw your 
strength there. You encouraged each other, and when you 
saw yourselves you wondered at your strength. Many a 
heart then thanked God and “took courage.” You saw 
that, aided by the Divinity, it was impossible to wrest from 
you your cherished rights. Your preachers will do their 
duty. You will manage to find them out wherever they may 
appear. No one knows whether you are to have preaching, 
but you may all guess. I cannot speak more plainly. If I 
did. somebody might go and swear that as somebody was 
going to preach, he had reason to apprehend a riot, and our 
affrighted magistrates might be tempted in' their infatuation 
to prevent it. They know that you are loyal men, obedient 
to the authorities, that you would obey them for “conscience’ 
sake,” and because you have a “ conscience ” some of them are 
disposed to see you robbed of your rights. Some of them 
w, anted somebody to swear such informations against last 
Sabbath. One of them has wished the “Lord Lieutenant 
would put down open-air preacliing.” You must, therefore, 
be very cautious how you act. But every Protestant man, 
woman, and child, should rally round their preachers, and 
appear on the right side. 

You may have difficulty in returning to your places of 
abode. You may be assaulted individually as you pass to 
your homes through the Romish districts of the town. But 
from the “nettle danger” you “pluck the flower safety.” 
Not one of you must fail in this eventful crisis. The magis- 
trates must see that the eye and hand of the police are every- 
where. Should they fail in their arrangements to protect 
you, their conduct will be put before the Government and 
the country. But whatever danger confronts you, know that 
this is the hour for the high display of your moral courage 
and Christian heroism. Above all, put your trust in God, 
and fear not what man can do unto you. 

Be kind to your Roman Catholic neighbours. Tell them, 
shoiv them that you want to be at peace. If you have done 
evil to any of them, confess it to them, and ask forgiveness. 
Don’t do an unkind act to them, nor suffer an unchristian 
word to escape your lips. In all Protestant districts of the 
town appoint a few respectable men to exert their influence 
in the maintenance of peace. Why should there not be a 
“ Vigilance Committee" of Protestant householders to parade 
the line of conflict on the “Quadrant-road,” and require 
turbulent peonlc to retire to their homes, or hand them to 
the police. That would check disorder on one side. Peace- 
loving Roman Catholics might do the other, and thus t wenty 
housdiolders have abetter influence than one hundred police. 
When Roman Catholics pass through Protestant districts of 
the town, see that they safely pass. If you should hear of 
Protestants being waylaid and beaten do not retaliate. It is 
cowardly and unworthy your Protestant character to imitate 
what you condemn. Let us make another strenuous effort 
to restore peace and good-will in Belfast — to differ without 
breaking each other’s heads. The drunken, brawling, abusive, 
swearing, Sabbath-breaking, profligate, violent Protestant, 
is your weakness and disgrace. The peril of your rights is a 
j udgmout on your sins. Sanctify yourselves unto the Lord, and 
rise to a man in the spirit of your fathers — a spirit of invin- 
cible loyalty to your principles, and proclaim that the 

LIBERTY AND IllGHT OP STllEET-CUE ACHING WILL HE MAIN- 

Hugh Hanna. 
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No. 4. 

Rev. Hugh Hanna’s Second Letter. 

To the Protestants op Belfast. Hanim's 8 ** 

Men and Brethren, — On the last Sabbath you triumph- Letter! 
antly asserted a great constitutional right. The highest 
legal authorities have affirmed the right of your ministers 
to preach, and yours to listen to them, in the open air. 

That right was invaded in Belfast by the savage aggression 
and intolerance of a Romish mob ; but you arose in strength 
and showed your resolution to maintain it. You appeared, 
ten thousand strong, peacefully to assert it. Ten times as 
many of you on the next Sabbath would, if necessary, do the 
same. I know that many of you contemplated a demonstra- 
tion of absolutely overwhelming magnitude. 

But it is unhappy to live in a state of continued war. 

Now that we have made a signal display of our strength, 
might we not make an equally impressive display of our 
charity? AVe have seen that “it is excellent to have a 
giant’s strength but let us recollect it may sometimes be 
“ tyrannous to use it.” Several eminent ministers of various 
Protestant churches — men whom you all respect — think 
that, for a little, we should desist. I demurred to their 
opinion at first. I believe that we would have had a mighty 
and peaceful assemblage on the Sabbath, that would have 
invested with new glory the Protestantism of Ulster. I had 
intended to preach. But I can agree with our reverend and 
venerated fathers, that we should evince a spirit of concilia- 
tion to Roman Catholics, and concede every thing to them 
but our rights. AVe now challenge them, not to war, but to 
good-will, to charity, to PEACE. Let us see if we can live 
together, without breaking each other’s houses and heads. 

If they will interpret our open-air preaching as a challenge, 
let us prove that it is not, by retiring for a few Sabbaths. 

But let them not mistake us. AVe have no fear, and they 
should accept our temporary retirement as a graceful con- 
cession to their own unreasonable prejudice. Let us see if 
this will restore peace and concord. Let the feverish excite- 
ment of the town be subdued. Let burning hate be extin- 
guished. Let men on all sides who claim to be Christians 
prove themselves so, and let all good citizens aid the author- 
ities in repressing rascality of every name. Let our Oppo- 
nents put a candid interpretation on our attitude, and let 
them know that they cannot put us down, and that it is 
dangerous to provoke us. Should such another crisis arrive, 

I am willing, in the peaceful assertion of our rights, to lead 
you again to yet more splendid victories. If elsewhere the 
battle should be waged, I am willing, in response to proper 
invitation, to face its darkest front. 

Protestant brethren, abstain, then, from appearing on the 
Sabbath in the former scenes of excitement. Do what you 
can to restore peace. Your former practice of open-air ser- 
vices, when it is considered prudent, will be resumed. Let 
the town subside into tranquillity: and when, like our 
blessed Lord and His apostles, your ministers and mission- 
aries appear again to publish the tidings of salvation in the 
streets of the city, should a hostile mob molest you, they will 
then be more plainly and guiltily in the wroiig. The greatest 
victory you can gain is to put your enemies in the wrong. 

You have them there. Keep them so. Afford them a little 
respite to abate their frenzy and recover reason. And should 
they, out of calm and cool blood, work themselves up to their 
present wrath, they will be deprived of all excuse and of all 
sympathy ; and, as the Government is determined, you will 
be protected in the enjoyment of your cherished liberties, and 
your enemies will be speedily crushed. 

The Mayor’s proclamation does not apply to open-air 
preaching; it is intended only for persons assembling for 
riotous purposes. Your rights are vindicated and indisputa- 
ble, and I appear again where and when I may deem it ad- 
visable. I recognized the wisdom of peaceable counsels, but 
my motto is, “No Surrender.’.’ The newspapers who mis- 
represent us I will chastise. 

Hugh Hanna. 

Saturday Morning, September 12, 1857. 
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Placard Posted on the oth of September. Aa 

Down with Open-Air Preaching. Down witii Fana- stw* 
tic Drew, the Squinting Divine ! the enemy op tban- September 
QUII-LITY AND PEACE. 

Gather to the Custom-house on Sunday, 6th inst., at 
three o’clock, and give the Orange bigot such a check, that 
he will not attempt open-air preacliing again. 

Catholics op Belfast, Down, and Antrim, — AVe sec 
by the public placards, that our religion is again to be 
assailed, our public walks obstructed by that low and 
ruffianly system of Ranterism, which has lately been got by 
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COMMISSION OF INQUIRY, BELFAST RIOTS. 



Appendix, our Evangelical neighbours, for the sole purpose of giving 
No - 5 - annoyance to their Catholic neighbours. It is now quite 
— 7 manifest to all rational minds, that this outrage will be per- 

severed in for the sole purpose of creating a quarrel, and, 
September, perhaps, for the purpose of shedding Catholic blood. Since 
they have got our worthy member, Mr. Cairns, installed 
witli the high honour of the ranter’s badge, we, therefore, 
call on all our Catholic neighbours and brethren to come 
and defend their rights as loyal subjects and peaceable 
Christians, and we have not the slightest doubt but that we 
shall compel these disturbers of the public peace to respect 
the feelings of those who differ from them in religion ; who, 
whilst they are never the aggressors, know how to defend 
themselves when attacked. 



jjpeid Appendix, No. 6. 

Rev. Vm. M'Ilw .vine’s .Advertisements of 

M'Dwainc's Lent Lectures on Popert. — S ixteenth Annual Series, 1857. 
meats of Is Popery Christianity? — The above question will (d.v.) 
Lent Lee- ] )e discussed, in seven consecutive lectures, on Thursday 
Popery. 1 evenings during Lent, in St. George’s Church, Belfast, by 
the Rev. Wm. M'llwaine. 

Subject for March 5, — “ Can the one Mediator of Scrip- 
ture and the many Mediators of Popery be the same. 
Questions for Roman Catholics. 

1. Has not St. Paul, speaking of the Spirit of God, de- 
clared thus, “ There is one God , and one Mediator of God 
and men , the man Christ Jesus” (1st Timothy i. 5, Rhemish 
Testament) ; and is it not, therefore, as sinful and destruc- 
tive to the soul to set up many mediators, as to worship 
many Gods? 

2. The Church of Rome teaches thus, concerning “the 
intercession and invocation of saints, the honour paid to relics, 
and the lawful use of images,” viz. : — “ That the saints, who 
reign together with Christ, offer up their own prayers to God 
for men ; that it is good and useful suppliantly to invohe them , 
and to present to them prayers for aid , anti help to obtain 
benefits from God , through IKs Son , Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
who alone is our Redeemer and Saviour” (Council of Trent, 
Session, xxv.) ; and in so teaching is not that Church guilty, 
most apparently, of the sin and blasphemy of setting up 
many mediators, against, which God, by His apostle, above 
warns us ? 

3. Does not this calling on the aid and advocacy of departed 
saints, to help the mediation of Christ, greatly dishonour 
Him, and virtually assert that He is either unable or un- 
willing of Himself to undertake the work of Mediator be- 
tween God and men ? 

4. Does not the Church of Rome, in appointing “ Masses 
to be said in honour op the Saints” (Council of Trent, 
Session, xxii., chap. 3), thereby imploring their patronage , 
that they may vouchsafe to intercede for us in Heaven, whose 
memory ice celebrate upon earth," greatly dishonour the one 
true God, to whom alone divine worship is due, as well as 
His Son Jesus Christ, through whom only any worship can 
be acceptably offered to God ? 

5. When the Church of Rome, in “ the Litany of the 
Saints ,” and elsewhere, commands her votaries to pray to, 
and ask the intercession of, “ the Virgin Mary, all holy 
Angels, the Apostles, all Patriarchs and Prophets,” “all 
the holy disciples of our Lord,” all “Holy Innocents,” 
“Popes, Priests, Levitcs, Monks, and Hermits,” “Virgins 
and Widows,” “all men and women, Saints of God” — with 
a multitude of others, some of whom never had any real 
existence, is she not awfully interfering with the work of the 
“one Mediator,” Jesus Christ? 

G. When in the “ Litany of the Lady of Loretto,” the 
“ Litany of the Heart of Mary,” and others, Roman Catho- 
lics are commanded to address some twenty or thirty petitions 
to the Virgin Mary, for one to God and to Clirist, calling 
her by the most fantastical and unscriptural names, as 
“ Mystical Rose," “ Tower of Ivory," “ Tower of David," 
“ Gate of Heaven," “ Comfortress of the afflicted," &c., &c., 
&c., is not gross dishonour done to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is the alone High Priest and Intercessor of His people ? 

7. When on every Good Friday the priests of the Church 
of Rome, with the whole congregation, are commanded to go 
down on their knees and to adore the Cross on the chapel 
altar, and afterwards address these words to the senseless 
piece of wood : — 

“Hail, 0 cross! our only hope! 

In this season of the passion; 

Give Thou more grace to the godly, 

And to the guilty blot out their stains." 

Is not such profane worship — to set up an idol in the place 
of the true Mediator? 



8. In the year 1840, the late Pope, Gregory XVI., Appendix, 

granted an indulgence of 100 years to every one who recites -Vo. 6. 
the following prayer : — — — 

“ 0 Immaculate Queen op Heaven, and op angels ! I Mahraiac’ 

ADORE YOU. It IS YOU WHO HAVE DELIVERED ME PROM Advertisc- 
HELL. It IS YOU PROM WHOM I LOOK FOR ALL MY SALVA- nients Of 

tion.” Lent Lee- 

Is not this to supplant in His office both of Redeemer and 
Intercessor, the Lord Jesus Christ, and to exalt a creature 
in- his stead ? 

9. Whether is it safer to approach God in the way of His 
own appointment, through the One Mediator of Scripture, 
or the Many Mediators of Rome? 

Divine Service commences at 7£ o’clock p.m. The attend- 
ance of Members of the Church of Rome is particularly 
requested. 



Lent Lectures on Popery. — Sixteenth Annual Series, 1857. 

Is Popery Christianity? — The above question will, (d.v.), 
be discussed, in seven consecutive Lectures, on Thursday 
Evenings, during Lent, in St. George’s Church, Belfast, by 
the Rev. William M'llwaine. 

Subject for March 12, — “Are the Sacrifice of the Romish 
Altar, and the Sacrifice of the Cross, the same?” 

Questions for Roman Catholics. 

1. Has not the Church of Rome, in the Council of Trent, 
pronounced anathema, i. e., everlasting damnation, on any 
one who shall say “ that a true and proper sacrifice is not 
offered to God in the Mass ; or that what is to be offered is 
nothing else than giving Christ to us to eat ?” — (Session xxii.) 

2. Has not the same Council further declared anathema 
against anyone who shall say, “that by these words, ‘Do 
this for a commemoration of me,’ Christ did not appoint his 
apostles Priests , or did not ordain that they and other priests 
should offer his body and blood'/" — (Ibid.) 

3. Is it not plain, from these decrees, that the Church of 
Rome teaches that the Sacrifice of Christ is a continued one, 
and perpetually offered on the altar whenever the mass is 
celebrated? and is not this statement directly and awfully 
opposed to that of God, by his Apostle St. Paul — that Christ 
“ should offer himself often” — H but now once, at the end of 
ages” — and that “ Christ teas once offered, to exhaust the 
sins of many ?” — (Hebrews ix. 24, 28.) How can the same 
action be performed once, and also an infinite number of 

4. If Christ has indeed appointed His apostles and their 
successors in the ministry priests, can any Roman Catholic 
account for the strange fact that such a title is not even once 
given to any minister of Christ in the entire of the New Testa- 
ment ; and that in the whole of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Apostolic Epistles, the word priest is never found, except 
as applied to the Jewish sacrificing priests, and to our only 
Great High Priest, Jesus Christ? 

5. In Butler’s Catechism, the question is asked, “ What is 
the Mass?” and the answer given is — “ The unbloody sacri- 
fice of the new law, wherein Christ himself is really present, 
and is offered on our altars for the living and the dead.” 
Is not this statement directly opposed to that of God — 
“ Without shedding of blood there is no remission?— (Ileb. 
ix. 23) — as also to the following, “ By one oblation He hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified ." — (Heb x. 14.) 

Does not the Church of Rome teach that Christ said 
Mass, and was the first to say it, when He instituted the 
Eucharist? If this be so, must He not have offered the 
unbloody sacrifice of the Mass first, and the bloody sacrifice 
on the cross afterwards ? And does not this view utterly 
contradict God’s statement, above given, of the one sacrifice 
once offered, by our Great High Priest ? 

7. Does not the Catechism of the Council of Trent teach, 
that in the sacrifice of the Mass, “ The bloody and unbloody 
victim is one and the same," that “ the priest is also the same, 
Christ our Lord and in proof, add, that the priest at the 
altar, “ invested with the character of Christ, changes the siib- 
stance of the bread and wine into the substance of His real body 
and blood?" — (Catechism of the Council of Trent, Donovan’s 
Translation, p. 244.) And are not such revolting statements 
a mixture of blasphemy and absurdity, and nothing else? 

8. Are not the absurd and lying legends held and taught 
in the Church of Rome, such as “ the miraculous respects 
and acknowledgments of beasts, birds, and insects to the Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar," an awful comment on the absurdity 
and wickedness of this doctrine ? and can any reasonable 
Roman Catholic believe what is taught in the Breviary and 
other Romish books of devotion, on this subject — such as 
that dogs, horses, asses, ducks and geese, swallows and hens, 
flies, spiders, bees and caterpillars, bowed down and adored 
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Appendix, the Host ? Are not such revolting fictions highly calculated 
A T o. o. to degrade and dishonour the truth and religion of God? 

8. Whether is it safer and more edifying to trust in the 

Rev. Wyi. one g rea t High Priest of His Church, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
AdVertdse- ° and in His one Sacrifice of the Cross, or in the sacrifice of 
monte of the altar, thus held and taught by the Church of Home? 
lent Lee- Divine Service commences at 71- o’clock p.m. The attend- 
wreson anoe 0 f Members of the Church of Rome is particularly 
opcr ' requested. 



Lent Lectures on Popery. — Sixteenth Annual Series, 1 857. 

Is Popery Christianity ? — The above Question will (d.v.) 
be discussed, in seven consecutive Lectures, on Thursday 
Evenings, during Lent, in St. George’s Church, Belfast, by 
the Eev. William MTlwaine. 

Subject for March 19: “Arc the Faith of Popery and 
the Faith of the Gospel, the same ?” . 

Questions for Roman Catholics. 

1. Has not the Apostle Paul, speaking by the Spirit, de- 
clared that “ without faith it is impossible to please God ?” — 
(Hebrews xi. 6) ; and does not our Lord himself declare, 

“ he that believeth not shall be condemned ?” With such 
declarations before us, can any person doubt that a true faith 
is all-important and necessary to salvation ?” 

2. Does not the inspired Word of God declare, with all 
plainness, what that true faith is : as, for example, where it 
is written, “ He that believeth in the Son hath everlasting 
life ; but lie that believeth not the Son shall not see life” — 
(John iii. 36) ; or where St. Paul declares, “ Being justified, 
therefore, by faith , we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ — (Romans v. 1.) ; and again, “ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus , and thou shalt be saved" — (Acts xvi. 31). 

3. Do not these declarations of Holy Scripture abundantly 
prove that God alone , as revealed in his Son, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is the object of faith ; and can that church be a true 
church, or that creed a safe creed, which teaches any other? 

4. Does not the Church of Rome obscure and corrupt the 
simple faith of the Gospel, founded on the Word of God, 
when she defines faith as that “ by which we yield our unhesi- 
tating assent to whatever the authority of our Holy Mother , the 
Church , teaches us to have been revealed by Almighty God ?” 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, Introduction, p. 9) ; as 
also when Romanists are thus taught to make “ an act op 
Faith.” “ O Great God ! I firmly believe all those sacred 
truths which thy holy Catholic Church believes and teaches ; 
because thou who art truth itself hast revealed them. Amen.” 
— (Douay Catechism .) 

5. Does not the Church of Rome pronounce “Anathema,” 
that is, everlasting damnation, on all who shall say that “ by 
faith alone the sinner is justified,” or, “ that men are justified 
alone by the imputation of the .righteousness of Christ ?” — 
Council of Trent — Session xvi.) And is not this a flat 
contradiction of God’s revealed will on this all-important 
matter? 

6. When the Church of Rome pledges her members 
“ firmly to believe all those sacred truths which the holy Ca- 
tholic Church believes and teaches,” are they thereby pledged 
to believe all the legends of the “ Roman Breviary, ” such 
as saints raising the dead ; sailing aver seas and rivers on their 
cloaks ; the stigmata of St. Francis ; the ribs of St. Philip 
Neri being broken by the largeness. of his heart, inflamed with 
the love of God ; St. Denis carrying his own head in his hands, 
after it had been cut off; and innumerable other such dis- 
gusting and lying stories. 

7. If these things be not matters of faith, and if respect- 
able Romanists are ashamed of them, why are they retained 
in their Breviary, and why are the priests bound to read that 
bad book daily, while there is no law of their church com- 
pelling or enjoining them to read the Bible ? 

8. Are not Romanists taught, that, as necessary to salva- 
tion, every Christian, by the command of the Church, must 
know, at least, — 1. The four great truths of faith. 2. The 
sacraments : at least Baptism, Penance, and the Blessed Sa- 
crament. 3. The prayers : Our Father, Hail Mary, and the 
Creed or I believe. 4. The Commandments of God and the 
Church. — (“ What every Christian must know and do.” By 
Rev. J. Furniss.') 

9. Is not the great Gospel command, of faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, thus virtually and actually excluded from the 
creed of the Church of Rome, while the commands of men, 
and inventions of falsehood are substituted for it ; and can 
any honest man, therefore, say, that the faith of the Gospel 
and the faith of Popery are the same ? 

Divine Service commences at 7J o’clock, r.M. The attend- 
ance of members of the Church of Rome is particularly 
requested. 



Lent Lectures on Popery Sixteenth Annual Series, 1857. Apj>endix. 

Is Popery Christianity ? — The above question will (d.v.) ^°' 

be discussed, in seven consecutive lectures, on Thursday Eev. Wm. 
evenings, during Lent, in St. George’s Church, Belfast, by M'liwaine'i 
the Rev. ffm. MTlwaine. mentstf' 

Subject for March 26 — “ Are the Practice of Popery and x, en t x, e o- 
that of the Gospel the same ?” tures on 

Questions for Roman Catholics. 



1. Has it not been revealed from heaven, that “ without 
holiness no man shall see God." — (Heb. xii. 1 4.) And is it 
not, therefore, of infinite importance that all should know 
and practice what is really holy in the sight of God ? 

2. Is not love to God and man an essential part of true 

holiness ; and can this love consist with the following decla- 
ration of a Papal Bull, still in force in the Church of Rome, 
and acknowledged by the priests of that Church ? “ We 

excommunicate and curse, on the part of God Almighty , 
Father , Son, and Holy Ghost, by the authority of the 
blessed apostles Peter and Paul, and by our own, all Hus- 
sites, Wickliffites, Lutherans , Zuinglians, Calvinists, Huge- 
nots, Anabaptists , Trinitarians, and apostates whatsoever, 
from the Christian faith, and all arul singular other here- 
tics, under whatsoever name they may be classed, and of 
vjhatsoever sect they may be," &c — (Bull “ Cana; Domini' 
of Benedict XTV.) 

3. Does not the holy apostle St. Paul write thus — “ Men 
swear by one greater than themselves : and an oath for coji- 
firmation is the end of all their controversy."- — (Heb. vi. 1 6.) 
Is not an oath, then, the most solemn and binding appeal 
made by man to God, as the God of truth ; and of what sort 
is the morality of that Church which thus decrees concerning 



“ They are not to be called oaths, but rather perjuries, 
which are contrary to the good of the Church, and the insti- 
tutes of the Holy Fathers." — ( Decrees of the Third Lateran 
Council, can. 1 6.) 

4. Has not God thus spoken : — “ Whosoever shall shed 
man’s blood, liis blood shall be shed” — (Gen. ix. 6) ; and of 
what sort is the morality of that Chui'ch which thus decrees 
concerning the guilt and punishment of murder, viz. : — 

— “ The Major Penitentiary (a priest of the Roman Church) 
can grant dispensations to homicides aiul outlaws, even in the 
case of wilful murder, so that they can , as clerics, enter an ap- 
proved religious order f &c — (Bull “ Pastor Bonus,” &c., 
Dens' Theology.') 

5. Does not God command, simply and solely — “ Thou 
slialt not steal” — (Exod. xx. 15) ; and of what sort is 
the morality which teaches as follows, on the same point ? 



“ Sin of Stealing — 1. It is a sin to steal, except in some 
cases of most grievous distress, &c., &c. 

“ 2. It is a venial sin to steal a little, &c. 

“ 3. If you steal from different persons, it needs half as much 
again for a mortal sin," &c., &c. 

(“ What every Christian must know and do." By Rev. F. 
Fumiss.) 

6. Can the acts of self-inflicted torture, disgusting filthi- 
ness, and grovelling superstition, which the Church of Rome, 
in the Breviary and elsewhere, ascribes to her canonized 
saints, be possibly acceptable to God, or accounted by Him 
as holiness ? and do not such habits as licking the sores of 
the diseased, wearing the most filthy and unwholesome gar- 
ments, lying on beds of broken delph and potsherds, &c., &c., 
belong to the class above-mentioned? — (See Breviary, and 
Dr. Wiseman's Lives of St. Liguori awl others.) 

7. Would it not. be more safe and wise for Roman Catho- 
lics to follow the blessed example of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and practise the holiness which His Gospel teaches, and 
which flows from saving faith in His name, than such morality 
as the Church of Rome prescribes ? and will any honest 
member of that Church say that the practice of Pop ray and 
the practice of the Gospel are the same? 

Divine service commences at 7 A o’clock, p.m. The at- 
tendance of members of the Church of Rome is particularly 
requested. 



APPENDIX, No. 7. Appendix, 

No. 7. 

An Address from the Board of Management of the — - 

Belfast Parochial Mission. Beifaif ° f 

“And as we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto Parochial 
all men, especially unto them who are of the household of W1SS10D * 
faith.” — G al. vi. 10. 

Belfast Parochial Mission. 

At a meeting of the members of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, held in the Music Hall, on the 9th of 
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Appendix, December, 1856— the Vicar of Belfast in the chair— the fol- 
No. 7. lowing resolutions were adopted : — 

■ , Moved by Richard Davison, Esq., m.p.; seconded by John 

Belfast 3 ° f F. Ferguson, Esq., j p., v . v . ; and supported by the Rev. Dr. 
Parochial Drew “ That, in order to meet the urgent and acknow- 
Mission. lodged spiritual wants of this parish, it is desirable that a 
Belfast Parochial Mission be now established.” 

Moved by William Bottomlcy, Esq. ; seconded by James 
Hind, Esq. ; and supported by the Rev. Wm. MTlwainc: — 
“ That the objects of this Mission shall be— to engage the 
services of clergymen and Scripture-readers ; to .establish 
additional services for divine worship in destitute localities ; 
and to open free schools, wherever practicable, within the 
parish of Belfast, and that part of the parish of Ballyma- 
carrett included within the municipal boundaries.” 

Moved by J. J. Murphy, Esq. ; seconded by J. G. M‘Gee, 
Esq. ; and supported by the Rev. Theopliilus Campbell :— 
“That the Vicar of Belfast, as President, the parochial 
clergy, and the following laymen, do constitute the Board of 
Management, with power to add to their number, and to 
draw up rules for the management of the Mission. 

President — The Vicar of Belfast. 



Rev. Dr. Drew. 

Rev. Wm. MTlwainc. 
Rev. T. Campbell. 

Rev. E. J. Hartrick. 
Rev. J. Wrixon. 

Rev. J. Duck. 

Rev. C. Allen. 

Rev. II. Teaps. 

Rev. J. Patton. 

Rev. W. Marshall. 

Rev. W. Anderson. 

Rev. A. Dawson. 

Rev. J. Rawlin. 

Richard Davison, Esq., > 
J.F. Ferguson, Esq., J.r. 
Samuel G. Fenton, Esq.. 
Charles J. Knox, Esq., i 
It. B. B. Houston, Esq., 
W. T. B. Lyons, Esq., j 
Robert Thomson, Esq., 
John Thomson, Esq., .r.i 
Frederick II. Lewis, Esc 
John Hind, Esq. 

James Hind, Esq. 

N. D. Crommelin, Esq. 
W. Bottomlcy, Esq. 
George Wilson, Esq. 
Charles Lanyon, Esq. , c 
W. Ewart, Esq. 

Honoro 
Honorary Si 



Committee : 

John Boyd, Esq. 

Captain Dyer. 

J. G. M‘Gee, Esq. 

W. Coates, Esq. 

Dr. Andrews. 

A. DulHn. Esq. 

John Emerson, Esq. 

John Preston, Esq. 

Jaspar Macauley. Esq. 

I. J. Murphy, Esq. 

J. J. Murphy, Esq. 

T. G. Folingsby, Esq. 

T. Valentine, Esq. 

A. Hill, Esq. 

Thomas Greer, Esq. 

T. II. Purdon, Esq., m.d. 

C. Purdon, Esq., m.d. 

T. Read, Esq., m.d. 

H. Ferguson, Esq., m.d. 

J. W. Stronge, Esq., m.d. 
Robert Stewart, Esq., m d. 
Richard Ross, Esq.. Surgeon. 
Robert Cassidy. Esq. 

John Oulton, Esq. 

Richard Hull, Esq. 

Francis Plunket, Esq. 

Henry Seeds, Esq. 

W. S. Tracy, Esq., n.M. 

H. M. Cairns, Esq, m.p. 

y Treasurer — Edward Clarke, Esq. 

■ ties — William Ewart, jun., Esq. ; 

Rev. C. Scaver. 



To the Members of the United Church of England and 
Ireland in Belfast. 

Brethren, — The Board of Management of the Belfast 
Parochial Mission desire respectfully to submit, for your 
serious consideration, the following statement touching the 
inadequate provision for the spiritual destitution of the mem- 
bers of our Church within the area contemplated by the 
operation of our Society, and earnestly to press upon your 
attention the duty of aiding, to the utmost of your ability, the 
plan devised for meeting it. 

According to the best information we can obtain, there 
are upwards of forty thousand members of our Church 
within the boundaries of our district, and for that popula- 
tion we have church accommodation for not more than eight 
thousand. 

Painfully impressed by this state of things, and under a 
deep sense of our responsibility to Almighty God, we have 
resolved to do what in us lies to remedy this evil. Additional 
ministers, Scripture-readers, free churches, and free schools, 
will be. required for this object ; and surely we do not cal- 
culate too highly on the Christian feeling and generous 
liberality of the laity of our church, in supposing that the 
pecuniary assistance needed will be cheerfully given — that 
they whom God has blessed so largely with the good things 
of this life will “of Ills own give unto Him.” 

It must not be forgotten that, while the neglect of the 
poorer classes in religious matters will quicldy tend to unfit 
them for the discharge of their duties in the social system, 
so the adequate supply of spiritual provision will, by God’s 
blessing, make them honest, sober, and industrious, good 
subjects and citizens. With thankfulness we acknowledge 
that the poorer members of our church are still willing to 
receive its ministrations. The efforts of Infidelity and So- 
cialism, which have been but too successful elsewhere, have, 
as yet, made comparatively little progress here; but, re- 



membering the tendencies of the present age, the depravity Appendix. 
of the natural heart, and the dangerous position of those No. 7 . 
who are not under spiritual oversight, we cannot expect that A(J ~ — 
they will long continue uninjured. JjelfSs? ° f 

Let us, then, avail ourselves of the opportunities still Parochial 
afforded us, and endeavour to supply the spiritual wants of Mission, 
our people, by giving them that “ knowledge which maketh 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

Signed, on behalf of the Board of Management, 

T. F. Miller, President. 

Wm. Ewabt, jun, 1 Somlarial . 

Charles Shaver, J 



Appendix No. 8. Appendix, 

No. 8. 

Notice to Discontinue Open-air Preaching. — 

Notice to 

At a meeting of ministers and lay members of the United Discontinue 
Church of England and Ireland, resident in Belfast and its pf° "ch/nj; 
neighbourhood, held for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the circumstances which have taken place in connexion 
with the recent Open-Air Preaching in this town, II. M‘C. 

Cairns, Esq., m.p., in the Chair, the following resolution was 
unanimously agreed to : — 

“ That this meeting desire to express their full satisfaction 
with the conduct of those clergymen who undertook the 
open-air services, and whose labours, they are satisfied, were 
attended with much profit to many. They desire, also, to 
assert the constitutional right of all ministers of the Gospel 
to avail themselves of like opportunities to promote the wel- 
fare of souls, and their claims on the magistracy to sustain 
them with the protection of the law. They trust, also, that 
when these and other faithful men desire to resume their 
labours, they shall not fail to find due support from all who 
value the principles of civil and religious liberty. They are 
happy, also, to hear from the testimony of those best qualified 
to give evidence on the subject, that, in the recent exercise 
of their ministry, the opposition was of no great moment, and 
being immediately suppressed, the greatest order prevailed to 
the termination of their services.” 

Signed, II. M-C. Cairns, Chairman. 

Chas. Seaver, Clerk, Secretary. 

Belfast, 2nd September, 1857. 



Appendix No. 9. 



Appendix, 



Extracts from Belfast Newspapers, published in 
August and September. 

From the Ulsterman , August 3, 1857- 
Suppression op Orangeism in Belfast. 




Extracts ^ 
Newspapers 



TO THE EDITOR OP THE ULSTERMAN. 

Sir, — I n your very admirable letter addressed, in your 
last publication, to Lord Carlisle, you have brought honestly 
and fairly before the viceregal mind the evils of the system 
of Orangeism so long prevalent in this locality. You have 
sketched causes, and given voice to the impressions that 
exist amongst the Catholics of Belfast on this subject. You 
have directed attention to the system, its authority, its atro- 
cities, and its progressive extension in the enjoyment and 
attainment of that support which renders its existence a social 
evil, and its further countenance a rebellion against peace, 
justice, and order. You have opened the way for discussion 
and agitation, and, I think, when the public feeling finds 
tongue, and the agitation produces action, we may speculate 
in the achievement of success in the suppression of this 
..system. I believe the means to eradicate, not the feelings 
and hostility it produced, but their open and uncontrolled 
display, are within our grasp, if, with boldness, unanimity, 
and resolute purpose, we direct the energies of the Catholic 
and Liberal party in this country towards that object. We 
cannot in a day achieve this great success ; but i feel that, 
with energy and determination, we might so well employ the 
interval between this and the next anniversary of the Orange- 
men’s bloody holiday, the 12tli of July, as to lay a permanent 
basis of action that would render succeeding displays in- 
nocuous; and their countenance impossible. 

I am not one of those who believe in either the loyalty, 
legality, or peaceable tendencies of the Orange Association. 
In 1835 Phinn’s energy produced an examination into the 
system, as ostensibly loyal then as now, and the result was, 
an impression well founded and almost absolutely proved, 
that the Orangemen of that day were anxious to change the 
the succession to the English throne and place the late King 
of Hanover on it to the exclusion of the present Queen. 
This was very like treason, but it was wholesale Protestant, 
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Appendix, 



Extracts 
fro nr Belfast 
Newspapers 



Orange, andloyal treason, and received lenient treatment from 
the executive of that day. The society was re-constructed, 
and the legal loyalty of Mr. Napier promised to maintain its 
Orange and exclusive character, to purge it of treason, and 
only preserve its old tendencies of a hatred for Popery, and a 
relish for punch. I do not believe its organization more legal 
now than then. It has all the characteristics of a secret 
society ; and yet it lives under the law, and outrages it — 
flaunts the emblems of its union in public — defies investiga- 
tion, unless to the initiated— proclaims its exclusive and 
hidden character in the teeth of the statute— has its signs of 
brotherhood known to its members, its private meetings, 
lodo-o-room arrangements, its word for the night, all the 
known indications of secret union and association, _ while the 
magistrates on the bench proclaim their membership with it ; 
peers of the realm accept command in its ranks ; and the 
executive watches this organization, once convicted of trea- 
sonable tendencies, without an effort to investigate its cha- 
racter, or suppress its combination. There is no secret 
about its locality. Announcements that “The Loyal Orange 
Lodges” number one . or three will dine or meet on such an 
evening, or number nine will indulge in a cheap saturnalia 
of bad whiskey and indifferent dancing, are too public to 
escape remark"; while the meeting is secret, and the ma- 
chinery that convokes, works, arranges, and maintains the 
system is in the hands of an exclusive party, not recognised 
by the law, planning in secret and acting openly in concert. 

"Are the Orangemen a power respected by the Govern- 
ment ; or are they an association whose atrocities it would 
punish, and whose co-operation it despises? 

I believe the association presents itself to the Catholic 
mind in one or other of these forms. If the Government 
consider its assistance a necessity, then we, the Catholics, 
will meet its force by force, its arms with arms, its prepara- 
tion by counter-preparation. If a G overnment believe that 
the exigencies of the empire require the formation of an 
armed confederation to enforce the law by bloodshed, plun- 
der, and riot, we will maintain the rights of citizens by asso- 
ciation for our protection, by force to jfut down violence, 
and we will tell the Government, that as they maintain or 
permit the existence of a rabid combination, the sworn 
enemies of Catholic life and property, we can have no depend- 
ence in their professions, and shall organize ourselves for 
the extermination of a system whose continuance is incom- 
patible with our security. I believe we are too humble in 
our tone when treating of this and similar subjects, but the 
time is come when further humility or silence would be in- 
tolerable. We are numerous ; in point of bone or muscle 
not inferior to the Orangemen ; and it is time to say openly 
and firmly, that, if the Government treat the Orangemen as 
a necessity, we are determined to protect ourselves. I do 
not, however, feel that any of the late liberal administrations 
have considered the Orangeman as a link absolutely required 
in the chain of British connexion. I am not even certain 
that Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli would not sacrifice him at 
once, if they knew how to get comfortably at liis destruction. 
I think they would choke him without compunction, if he 
were not the outwork of two institutions rather strong for 
even their hands — Landlordism and the Church Establish- 
ment. The administrative power of this country does not 
require the fanaticism of a Drew, or the cant of a MTlwaine, 
the stupid insanity of a Dungannon, or the maudlin piety of 
a Roden, backed up by the bloodthirsty zeal of the scum and 
rabble of low Protestantism, to insure the stability of the 
executive, carry out its measures, or preserve its authority. 
I am strongly of opinion that no Government wants or wishes 
this Orange contingent. 

Why not suppress it then, is the question that naturally 
follows. I have stated that the Catholics should openly pro- 
claim their hostility to Orangeism — should put on record 
their determination — and they are able to carry it ou t — that 
if the Government will not abolish this nuisance, they will 
arm for their own protection, and meet force with force. 
They are not the aggressors, but if attacked they will be 
prepared to carry the war into the enemy’s camp. With 
this declaration from the Catholic party, I turn now to the. 
necessity of the Government suppressing the evil, W hy will 
they not do it? We have originated the question, and the 
answer is in our own hands. They will not do it, because no 
force from without operates upon them, because there is no 
Catholic party, no Catholic organization, no Catholic in- 
fluence ; because we are led to support individual interest, 
not benefit our class ; because we sacrifice ourselves to some 
loud-mouthed brawler, who climbs to popularity or power 
upon our shoulders, and always tramples upon the support 
that raises him ; because we prefer little domestic strifes, 
parish squabbles, to the great interests of our body ; because 
in the contentions of party we only listen to the brazen voice 
of some impudent charlatan, and barter our unanimity, our 
position, our influence as a party, to indulge in a crotchet or 



follow a temporary passion. The Belfast riots continued for A ppe> 
ten days ; they attracted the attention of the press of the A ' Q - 
empire, but not a Catholic in Parliament asked the Govern- Extra( 
merit a question in reference to them; and whilst the Catholic f rom B 
Attorney- General for Ireland expresses in emphatic terms Newspr 
his willingness and readiness to prosecute two priests for 
alleged intimidation at Mayo, there is not a word about the 
scenes in Belfast, the lives endangered or lost through Orange 
atrocity. The Catholics have no real representation in Par- 
liament, and if they suffer from the apathy of Government 
they have only themselves to blame. We want a Catholic 
party, vigour, organization, unanimity, to suppress Orangeism. 

We want the question before Parliament, with power outside 
to enforce our demands. We may raise passion and conten- 
tion, but we must face the ordeal to insure success. 

In our own district, in the North generally, there are ample 
materials for a strong and comprehensive association with the 
avowed object of putting down Orangeism ; of preparing by 
such means as might be considered advisable, measures of 
defence against its violence ; of bringing the whole society 
before Parliament, and arraigning it beside that Ribbonism 
it has created and promotes. Illegal, it produces illegality ; 
a secret society, it is met by an opposite secret society ; and 
as long as it exists, so long must it generate an antagonist 
like' itself in every thing, only differing in the current of its 
antipathy. 

A society to meet Orange aggression, by working for its 
extinction, is a national want ; but in Belfast we require 
something more immediate, something for the time that must 
intervene between the commencement of an agitation and 
its ultimate success. We have local wants, eminently proved 
to exist during the late riots, and the first want is magisterial. 

I cannot give proof of the partiality of the magistrates during 
the late wots ; but I do feel, that if a band had paraded 
Hercules-strect or Smitlifield, playing “ Patrick’s Day,” or 
“ Garryowen,” the executive power of the town would have 
been instantly employed in its suppression, and the proces- 
sionists immediately, if caught, transmitted to the care of 
Mr. Forbes. I feel this ; every Catholic in town feels it, and 
contrasts his feeling with the insufferable liberty quietly 
given to a riot of Durham-street rioters, who march under 
the eyes of the constabulary, within the hearing of the magis- 
tracy, unmolested, playing the most insulting airs, intimi- 
dating the few Catholic residents in their neighbourhood, 
and alarming them by their uncontrolled display. We say, 
did the magistrates perform their duty, this would not occur ; 
were they impartial it would not be attempted. We want 
Catholic magistrates, men who will interpose between a per- 
ceptible partiality and its victims. It should be our object 
to supply this want ; and surely in Belfast there are more 
than two or ten Catholics equal in position and intellect. to 
the general run of a Tory bench, who have nerve to require 
the law to be fairly administered, and sufficient dignity of 
character to give weight to their opinions, in any crisis like 
that through which the Catholic body has lately passed. 

That is our first want, and we should at once arrange some 
means to meet it. 

Our next want is local preparation. The Orangeman 
prepares for the Twelfth. He has the drum and fife in 
hand, the lilies come on with the season ; but, prepared to 
excite riot, to rouse passion, he keeps his gun-lock oiled, and 
his powder dry. He is armed, ready for riot, and particular 
in his weapons. lie knows the enemy he wishes to excite is 
not prepared, and his courage is in proportion to that anti- 
cipation. The Catholics should be ready for even this con- 
tingency. The knowledge that they are ready for it will do 
more to protect them from aggression than military and 
police. If the Orangeman takes the law into his hands, 
he will be slow in his attack if he understands that men are 
prepared to meet him, and not to wait for the delusive pro- 
tection of lingering magistrates and a tardy police. 

In conclusion, I would recommend that immediate steps 
should be taken to bring this matter before Parliament, that 
an association should be formed for the suppression of the 
Orange societies ; and that the Catholics of Belfast should take 
such measures as would insure complete preparation in future 
to repel Orange violence, and repress Orange exhibitions. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

James M’Gouran. 

Arthur-street, Belfast, August 1, 1857. 



From the Ulsterman , August 7, 1857. 

Self-defence The Catholic Working Men of Bel- 

fast. — We were present last evening at one of the most 
remarkable meetings it was ever our lot to witness — perhaps, 
the most remarkable meeting ever held in Ireland. It was 
an assemblage of working men called together for the purpose 
of forming a gun club. 

The fact is a startling one in this nineteenth century. 

2 L 
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Appendix, Some six or seven hundred working men coming together to 
N°- ®- consult how best they could arm one-another with weapons 
Extracts of self-defence. What was the cause ? This: — that these 
fromBelfast men and their families have been, year after year, exposed 
Newspapers to outrage and risk of life and limb at the hands of certain 
organized ruffians calling themselves Orangemen. These 
poor men bore with this state of things long — they saw their 
own houses wrecked and their brethren shot down, almost 
without a struggle. They had not arms to defend themselves 
— they had no organization — they were not protected, by the 
authorities. At last, the thought came into their heads, after 
having endured outrages the most monstrous, that, as 
magistrates or police gave them no protection, they must 
protect themselves. Hence this meeting for the formation of 
a gun club. 

It was a remarkable idea, emanating from simple working 
men, and as remarkably carried out. Having been absent 
from town for some days, we had heard nothing about the 
meeting until a couple of hours before its assembling ; but 
when we did, we resolved to attend. The meeting was held 
in a large building in Smithfield, which appeal's to have been 
a theatre. Some seven hundred persons filled the place 
almost to suffocation, and a crowd of others occupied the 
street outside. Yet what struck us about the affair, was not 
the crowd, nor the eagerness for admission, but the. quiet, 
the order, the air of solemnity which characterized the whole 
assembly. All present were working men — and all of the 
humblest class ! evidently residents of the district which had 
suffered so much from the Orange outrages. The. speakers 
were brief, emphatic, and ominously to the point; and the 
audience was sternly attentive. One remarkable fact was, 
that the speakers were principally elderly men— fathers of 
families, men with the lines oflabour engravedupou then' brows 
— men to whom strife and violence were utterly foreign. 
And yet the counsel of these elderly, peaceful, industrial 
men, to their hearers was, “Arm for your self-defence !” 

And the advice was received with stern enthusiasm. 
“Arm for self-defence” was the cry on which these. poor 
fellows evidently relied ; and the indignant irony with which 
they talked of how the authorities “ had done their best— and 
more,” showed how completely they despaired of protection 
and defence from the officials in Belfast. 

If that meeting had been a noisy meeting, we should have 
attached little importance to it : we would have looked upon 
it as the wild, aimless demonstration of angry men. But the 
fact which startled us, and impressed us with its peaceful 
import, was the calmness, the orderliness, the legality of 
speech, the mildness of language, by which it was charac- 
terized. We saw that those men — hard-working and peace- 
loving — had gathered there to arm, not because they loved 
6trife, but because they felt that arming was necessary for 
self-defence— -because they despaired of protection from the 
law or its ministers in Belfast ! Nothing like that singular 
demonstration of working men ever, we believe, occurred in 
Ireland before ! It has impressed us most forcibly with a 
Conviction of the resolute manhood, the good sense, the moral 
power, of these poor, ill-treated, neglected Catholic workino- 
men of Belfast. 

We call on the leading Catholics of Belfast to take special 
note of that significant meeting. These humble working men 
have, at our suggestion— they always listen to the suggestions, 
of those whom they believe to be their friends, poor, honest 
fellows — put themselves in the hands of those whom they are 
willing to look on as then' legitimate leaders. Will those who 
are appealed to come forward at once and guide these honest, 
well-meaning, hard-suffering men to the right issue ? To- 
day we have not room to say more on this subject, except 
to point the attention of the Executive to this startling 
result of its most culpable negligence. 

From the Ulsterman of August 7, 1857. 

Great Meeting of the Catholic Working Men of Bel- 
fast — Protection against Obangeism — The necessity 
of Arming — Last, evening a meeting of the Catholic work- 
ing men of Belfast, numbering 600 to 700, was held in the 
Theatre, Smithfield, to consider the best means of providing 
the Catholic inhabitants of Belfast with means of defence 
against the aggression and violence of the Orangemen in' 
this district, and to adopt such measures as the meetino- 
might approve of for carrying the same into execution. ° 

At about half-past eight o’clock the chair was taken, amid 
loud applause, by Mr. John Ilackett. 

The Chairman said— Gentlemen and fellow-townsmen, I 
return you my most sincere thanks for the position in which 
you have placed me this night over so large a meeting. I 
am very glad to see such a meeting on such an occasion as 
the present. You are all very well aware of the object. 
You have, all of you, or at least the greater part of you, 
received a circular, stating its object ; and if some of you 



have not got that circular, I am sure you must have heard Appendix 
of the intention of the meeting from your neighbours or A'o. o. ’ 

fellow-workmen. (Cheers.) The chairman here read the 

circular convening the meeting, and, on coming to the 
words, “ of providing the Catholics of Belfast with means of Newspapers 
defence against the aggression and violence of the Orange- 
men hi this district,” remarked, “and in other districts, too.”' 

(Cheers.) 

A voice. — Down with them, if the Government does not. 

(Cheers.) 

Chairman. — This is a simple question which you are called 
together here to-night to consider. You are called— under- 
stand, legally— to meet here. You have just as good a right 
as you have to belong to a watch club, a shoe club, or a 
club in which you have to pay 6d. a week to procure your- 
self a suit of clothes. . You have just as good a right to con- 
tribute wliat your means permit for this object as you would; 
for any other. It is useless for me to delay the meeting by 
any lengthened observations. The resolutions which will 
now be proposed speak for themselves. 

Mr. J ohn Hughes moved the first resolution, and remarked 
that it was the first tune he stood with so many faces before 
him. This was not. a meeting to talk, but to act— a meeting 
to forni some means of protecting themselves from Orange 
aggression,, as they could not depend upon any protection 
from the authorities, who palpably sided with the Orange- 
men. Self-preservation was the .’first law of nature, and 
the}' should take the best and most effective means of pro- 
tecting themselves. . He begged, therefore, to' propose the 
first resolution : — 

“That it being the. undisputed right and privilege of every 
free and loyal, subject of the British constitution to keep and 
possess fire-arms; that, in consequence ,qf repeated and un- 
provoked putrages and destruction of property committed 
by tlie Orangemen in certain districts, and the great want 
of protection afforded us by, the constituted authorities, we, 
the Catholics of Belfast, in public, meeting assembled, con- 
sider it not .only our .privilege, but also oar duty to provide 
ourselves with arms for pur protection and, defence; and we, 
therefore, proceed/at once to the formation of a gun-club, 
whereby, every worthy and intelligent man may be furnished 
with some means of protection and self-defence.” 

Mr. James Geoghegan seconded the resolution, He 
agreed with all that had been said; as to the excellent mode 
proposed for meeting Orange aggression. They should face 
them, as men should face them, -with arms in their hands. 

They were determined, for. the time. to come, not to allow 
themselves to be trampled on by those who attempted to. 
destroy their lives and liberties. (Loud cheers.) 

The chairman then put the resolution, which was unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr. Peter Battersby moved the second resolution. . He 
said he was not going to make a speech. He quite agreed 
with what the worthy chairman and the other speakers had 
said. He would, therefore, merely read it:— “That this 
meeting do appoint a committee, to consist of a president, 
two vice-presidents, a treasurer, secretary, and forty mem- 
bers, with power to add to their numbers, to carry into effect 
the foregoing resolution.” 

Mi-. Fitzsimons seconded the resolution, and said that he 
had been unexpectedly called, on to come forward to address 
them ; and if he was aware that lie should come forward to 
say any thing to them, it would not be, as one of the Town 
Council was in the habit of coming before them, in a dirty 
shirt. (Roars of laughter.) They were called on by one of 
the oldest rules in existence to pome forward there for the pur- 
pose of self-preservation. When he came there he thought 
it was to be a political meeting, on account of its being got 
up to counteract the deadly and base influence of Orange- 
ism. Men were called on to come to the meeting as a simple 
business transaction. It was as lawful for him to buy a gun 
as it would be to buy his old woman a petticoat. (Roars of 

laughter.) If there was one portion of the community 

and he defied any lawyer to contradict him— allowed to 
carry arms, why should not all be allowed ? He was greatly 
taken by a satisfactory surprise when he heard that so 
simple a thing as a gun club was going to be established, 
for it came home to them all. The subscription to the 
club would keep half a pint of whisky out of the whisky 

shop ; and they would find, in the course of a short time 

perhaps by the period this row might again commence — 
each person there would have a beautiful gun, paid for 
at lid. a week. He would have no objection to buy a 
gun; perhaps some young men, and some old men too, 
would be armed. He had no objection to go under drill 
himself, old and all as he was. (Cheers.) There should be 
another fund got up, and placed under the management of 
this committee, lor the purpose of procuring professional 
aid, and assisting innocent parties who might be imprisoned 
m party riots, and for the general purpose of meeting ag- 
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Appendix, gression in whatever form it offered. He himself had known 
Ko. 9. innocent parties convicted. He was aware that he. was wan - 
Extracts dering from the subject. For his . part, it was necessary to 
froinBelfast buy guns, and, at the same time, know how to use them. 
Newspapers As far as he himself or the committee were concerned, they 
merely wished for protection for their wives and children, 
and to defend themselves when attacked, and to protect 
their lives as citizens. A man’s house is his castle,. and, if 
attacked, he has a right to defend it. (Cheers and loud ap- 
plause.) After eulogizing Mr. O’Connell, who had formed 
one of the greatest associations of the day, he sat down amidst 
great applause, after seconding the resolution. 

Mr. P. Ferran, in a brief and expressive manner, proposed 
the third resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Thomas 
Graney, as follows : — “ That we now proceed to the enroll- 
ing of members ; and that each member do pay, as entrance 
money, the sum of 2 cl., to be applied towards defraying the 
necessary expenses of the club.” 

Mr. Holland, being loudly called on, came forward, amid 
great cheering. He said he was somewhat surprised at that 
meeting, so surprised that he did not know how to' address 
them, lie had been out of town for the past few days, and 
was not aware that such a meeting was about to take place. 
But learning that day of its having been summoned, lie came 
to see what it was about, and what they meant to do. He 
was almost alarmed at such a meeting: Ile belicved no man 

there had ever seen such an assemblage before. It had been 
his business to attend public meetings, but at no time in his 
life did he ever see such an assemblage— an assemblage' of 
working men got up among themselves, and by themselves, 
for a purpose the most extraordinary the human mind could 
conceive — for this purpose : to arm themselves with what he 
must call instruments of death in a country which was’sup- 
posed to be constitutionally governed, and supposed to afford 
to the people the means of defence without arming themselves. 
Let them' not fancy that he discouraged or discountenanced 
such a meeting. Let them not fancy that he would Say to 
them, such a meeting should not be held ; he did feel a sense 
of weight on his mind in contemplating it ; but his mind was 
not merely overpowered by the : meeting, but' by the facts 
which called them together (hear, hear). They came there 
that they might be enrolled in a society to provide gun's to 
defend themselves. That certainly was, as he had said before, 
an extraordinary fact, under a government which was : sup- 
posed to supply them with the means of defence, yet here was 
the fact: they had old and young men— men not anxious to 
join in an illegal demonstration, desirous to live in peace 
with then- neighbours, called together in the face of such 
laws to organize means to defend themselves (hear, hear). 
Surely a parallel for this was not to' be found in the empire. 
This was the fact; and when it went before the government, 
it must create in their minds ideas as to the condition of this 
town, such as they never felt before (hear and cheers). 
They were peaceful, honest, hard-working men. They had 
borne with a great deal of vexation and annoyance. They 
had borne with most grievous outrages. They had their 
property destroyed and their lives endangered, and, having 
borne this for a long time, they found at last no other resduree 
left them but that which is the right of every freeman— orga- 
nization for defence (cheers). He believed this was legal; 
lie did not disapprove of it ; yet, at the same time, he must 
say, the demonstration was a most solemn one, and he hoped 
that in this demonstration they would conduct themselves in 
such a manner as the law demanded, showing that they un- 
derstood the solemnity and responsibility placed upon them 
(hear, hear). He believed they were respectable hard-work- 
ing citizens, who only resorted to those means of self-protec- 
tion — the right of every honest man when they found that the 
law and the local authorities did not give them the protection 
that they should (cheers). Now, the chairman said, ironically 
of course, in concluding his speech — they laughed at the 
statement, and he (Mr. Holland) laughed, too — that the 
authorities of Belfast had done then - duty (ironical cheers). 
It was their feeling, it was his feeling, it was the feeling of 
every honest man, that the authorities had not done their 
duty (cheers) ; but, on the contrary, had been guilty of the 
grossest neglect of duty, for which, in any other community, 
they would have been prosecuted. He had seen a great deal 
of the state of things in Belfast ; he had seen members of the 
miserable Orange wreckers parading the streets, increasing 
as they went along, and, with guns, committing attacks on 
then' fellow-citizens. He had forewarned the local authorities 
against tliis, and pointed out how outrages could be prevented, 
but in vain ; and the thing went on until every law was vio- 
lated in the face of the ministers of the laws (loud cheers). 
He, as a newspaper editor, called upon the magistrates to 
take precautions against this, because from previous expe- 
rience he foresaw what would occur. Again and again he 
asked them to take steps for the suppression of those Orange 
riots, but they did not heed him, until blood was shed and 



property destroyed, — until shame spurred them on to make Appendix, 
some appearance of protecting the lives and property of their I '°- 9 - 
fellow-citizens (hear and cheers). This had been the state Extracts 
of things that existed for months in Belfast, which was froinBelfast 
boasted of as the most foremost civilized town in Ireland. Newspaper* 
In this state of tilings they (his hearers) had been the 
sufferers. He knew how they must have felt outraged, how 
every nerve in their bodies must have tingled with indigna- 
tion, how as strong men they must have been enraged. _ He 
was not astonished, therefore, that they met there that night 
to do that which every lionest man had the right to do, but 
which was the last tliing they had thought of doing — arming 
themselves for the defence of their lives and property 
(cheers). It was their right to have guns for the protection 
of their property, and if they had been always accustomed to 
bear arms they would not have been obliged to hold that 
meeting that night. Though unaware of the proposed hold- 
ing of that meeting till that evening, he did not discourage 
it, he did not say it was wrong, he did not say that they 
should not do what they had done ; but he said they should 
not stop there. It was no offence to say that they were all 
humble men — (a voice, “ We’re nothing else,”) — living by 
the sweat of their brow. They were not joined together in 
a secret organization, with rich men at the head of it (hear, 
hear) . They were assembled there because they had suffered 
annoyance and outrage, because they had found that system 
to be perfectly intolerable ; but they were not to meet it by 
insane violence. They had met there for the purpose of 
adopting plans for their future protection. What he would 
say was : there were men in Belfast looked to as their leaders 
— very respectable men — men who should have prevented 
this meeting by anticipating it — men who should have taken 
the lead in this matter, which they would have done had 
they lived in any other community but in this unfortunate 
Belfast, where no one came forward at the right time to do 
the right thing, where no man would honestly discharge the 
public duties of his position. In any other town these men 
would have assumed the lead, and guided them in the course 
they should take (hear and cheers). Mr. Holland went on 
to recommend that a deputation from that meeting should be 
appointed to wait on the influential Catholics of Belfast, 
with the view of getting up and holding a meeting in the 
Theatre, on this question, to carry out in a constitutional 
way then - views. Let them draw up resolutions, and present 
a memorial to the Executive on the present state of things ; 
and if the Executive, so warned, did not take proper precau- 
tion to protect them from outrage and loss of life and pro- 
perty when the sanguinary anniversary of the riots comes 
round, then they might do as they pleased (great cheering). 

They had a right to protect themselves from outrage and 
aggression ; but, at the same time, they must take that prelim- 
inary step. There were constituted authorities, officers of 
the law, who were paid and organized to protect them, and, 
unless they failed, they were not bound to resort to the last 
extremity. But if the Government would not protect them, 
why, then, in God’s name, let them protect themselves 
(tremendous cheering). Mr. Holland, after some further 
remarks, concluded by proposing the following resolution : — 

“ That a deputation be appointed from this meeting to 
confer with the leading Catholic gentlemen of Belfast on the 
advisability of holding a great public meeting of the Catholics, 
to address the Executive Government, and memorial it to take 
proper measures for the protection of future Orange outrages 
in Belfast, and that the following gentlemen do form the said 
deputation : L). R. Brannigan, JohnM‘Laughlin, D. Holland, 

P. Battersby, J. Hackett, J. Hughes, and J. Fitzsimons.” 

Mr. D. R. Brannigan, being loudly called for, came for- 
ward, and, in the course of an able and eloquent address, said 
he agreed in the views put forward by Mr. Holland. While 
he was anxious that they should act in a loyal manner, he 
also felt that they were justified in procuring aims to protect 
themselves from violence and aggression, for, when them 
enemies saw that they had arms for self-protection, they 
would not outrage them in the way they had hitherto done 
(cheers) . He seconded the resolution proposed by Mr. Hol- 
land, and sat down amid loud cheers. 

The resolution was carried accordingly. 

Several members were then enrolled — about 300, after 
which the meeting separated. 

From the Ulsterman of August 12, 1857. 

Orange Outrages in Belfast. — An Investigation — 

We are glad to hear that the memorial to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, .appealing for an inquiry into the character and causes 
of the riots which so recently disgraced Belfast, is being ex- 
tensively signed. 

We believe that it has already received the signatures of 
the leading merchants, manufacturers, and traders of Belfast, 
together with those of the magistrates and the principal 

2 L 2 
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COMMISSION OF INQUIRY, BELFAST RIOTS. 



Appetulix, representatives of the several religious communities of the 
‘V°- 9- town and neighbourhood. We are aware that it is not 
.ITT “ etiquette” to canvass beforehand the reception of such a 
fromBeifast document in Dublin Castle, but we cannot conceive any 
Newspapers ground on which it could meet with a negative reply. 

For the present we should be unwilling to say more about 
this subject, were it not for the conduct of a local journal, 
which, having no political or religious principles to guide it, 
appears to have adopted for its vocation the upholding of all 
abuses of which the humbler classes of the population are the 
victims. Recently that journal published an infamous attack 
on the unfortunate and persecuted tenantry of Donegal, and 
a disn-ustin" eulogium on their landlords, in which, with an 
irrational fury, suggestive of delirium tremens, it absolutely 
advocated the wholesale extermination of the poor ill-treated 
population. Yesterday, consistently following up its mission, 
it came out with a preposterous defence and laudation of the 
magisterial authorities of Belfast in relation to the recent 
riots, labouring with stipendiary zeal to prove that, during 
those disturbances, they (the magistrates whose negligence 
was monstrous) signalized themselves by an amount of energy, 
impartiality, and intrepidity quite surprising. 

Now we are, of course, aware that this championship of 
the Mercury (for that is the journal to which we allude) has 
been retained in expectation of the approaching inquiry, and 
that the whole object of the article is to throw dust in the 
eyes of the public, nnd screen from blame those who are 
specially open to censure. But those who have egged on 
this foul-tongued advocate of abuses will find they have made 
a mistake. His fulsome slavering will stand them in little 
stead ; and they will learn soon enough (if the inquiry be 
granted) that modest silence would have been much safer 
than this insolent demand for praise where nothing but blame 
is due. AVc have reason to think that belore the inquiry is 
over — if it be fairly and wisely conducted— that, in this town, 
where the partisans of Orangeism sit in high places— where 
the very police, to whom the guardianship of the town is 
intrusted, arc recruited from the ranks of that illegal society 
— a tolerance of Orange ruffianism and a neglect of public 
duty will be proved to have been exhibited lor which no words 
of condemnation arc too strong. 

The false and delusive article in the Mercury is written, 
palpably, in the belief that an inquiry (which the instigators 
of that article secretly shrink from) will be granted ; and the 
object of it is manifestly to shield negligent public servants 
from the consequences of their negligence, and defend parti- 
sans whose conduct will be brought under investigation. But 
it will fail in that object; and, if we can help it, the true 
state of affairs in Belfast must be revealed. 

By the way, in reference to this matter, the Whig publishes 
the following copy of a petition to Parliament, which is being 
extensively signed : 

“ TO THE BIGHT H0N0UBABI.E AND HONOURABLE THE COM- 
MONS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT 
ASSEMBLED. 

“The Petition of the undersigued freeholders and inhabitants 
of the Province of Ulster, in Ireland, 

“Humbly Showeth,— That we deeply lament the acts of 
violence by which portions of the province are periodically dis- 
graced, on the recurrence of certain anniversaries. That we 
ascribe the excitement, by which partisans are severally ac- 
tuated to the commission of outrage, to the conviction enter- 
tained, on the one side by the Orange party, that their asso- 
ciation lias the private countenance and approval of the 
Government ; on the other, by the Roman Catholics, that they 
cannot hope for impartiality or justice so long as the incum- 
bency of persons who publicly profess to be leaders of an hos- 
tile confederacy on the bencli of magistrates is allowed and 
maintained. That we are convinced that these feelings have 
been confirmed, on both sides, by the re-appointment of a 
magistrate whom we consider to have been justly removed from 
the bench on the report of Her Majesty's Commission, after a 
solemn and public investigation into the circumstances con- 
nected with the fatal ouirage at Dolly’s Brae, in the county of 
Down, which, from their atrocity, the murder of helpless 
women and burning of houses, were unparalleled, except in the 
exterminatory warfare of savages; and, also, by retention on 
the rolls of the counties of Antrim and Down of the name of a 
magistrate who proclaims himself Grand Master of a body of 
men wliose defiant violation of the law enacted against party 
processions has lately been attended with sanguinary rioting, 
continued for several days, and on other and former occasions 
attended with fatal consequences. These cases, though indi- 
vidually insignificant, are set forth as warnings to mark the 
deviation of our rulers from that straight line of impartiality 
and justice which thereby destroys public confidence, and leads 
to acts of violence and outrage. Your petitioners, therefore, 
pray that your honourable house may be pleased to inquire 
into the cause of the restoration of Mr. F. C. Beers, otherwise 
Leslie, to the commission of the peace for the county of Down, 
from which his name had been previously removed, upon what 
ground, and by whose recommendation such re-appointment 
had taken place. Your petitioners also pray that you may be 



pleased, with the concurrence of the other House of Parliament, Appendix, 
and the assent of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, to A'o. o. 

devise such measures as may tend to purify the magisterial 

bench in Ireland, by the removal of all who are officially con- Extracts 
nccted with obnoxious societies, and who, by their example , * ro “* 11 
encourage or foment the exhibition of party spirit, and thereby °" s l ,0 i lcrs 
disturb the peace of society in Ireland — And your petitioners, 
as in duty bound,” &c. 

AVc heartily approve of the above petition — not that we 
rely much on the British House of Commons, but that we 
believe it will help towards a most desirable exposure of the 
true state of things in Ulster. After all, the above document 
gets at the root of the evil. Orangeism, brutal, sanguinary, 
and vulgar, would have been crushed long ago but for the 
countenance winch the Government (willingly or unwillingly) 
give it, in allowing its leading members and agitators to hold 
a trust of such serious importance as the Commission of the 
Peace. If the Dungannons and the Enniskillens, and the 
Rodens and the Leslies, chiefs of this illegal organization, 
were not deputy-lieutenants and magistrates — officers of 
law — the low rabble of Orangemen, who are their followers, 
would never carry on their ruffianism with the confidence 
which characterizes all their outrageous violations of 
the law. The knife that cuts out this social cancel - must 
strike there. 

On this most serious matter of the re-appointment of Mr. 

C. F. Beers (Leslie) we shall write at more length in our 
next publication. 

A word of explanation. AA r c are very much afraid that our 
complimentary reference to remarks quoted by us last post, 
from the Whig, may lead some persons to believe that we 
disapprove of the resolution of the humble Catholics in Bel- 
fast to arm themselves. 

Now let us be understood finally and once for all. We 
are guilty of no such cowardice. AVc highly approve of, and 
we highly commend, this exercise of the freeman’s right to 
bear arms. By all means let every man who can get a gun 
have a gun, and be able to use it, if defence of his life and 
property render it necessary. Though we demand inquiry, 
it is not because we expect the paltry, peddling governmental 
authorities will boldly and honestly meet the evil, but because 
we desire that the infamous state of things existing here may 
be exposed to the world. It is on themselves, after all, that 
the humble Catholic population must rely : partisan police 
and partisan magistrates will always be broken reeds to lean 
upon ; and they may be sure that the Orange ruffians will 
respect them, and leave them unmolested, only when they 
believe they are able and resolutely willing to defend them- 

Let us, as a case in point, relate a story of which a re- 
spected friend reminds us. In the time of the late Lord Lur- 
gan, the town from which he received his title was far more 
afflicted than at present by Orange ruffianism. The lives of 
the poor Catholics in that district were like the lives of dogs. 

At that time the late Mr. Hancock, afterwards Poor Law 
Commissioner, was Lord Lurgan’s agent. He was a loyal 
subject, certainly, and as peace-loving as any in tlie land ; 
but he was a shrewd, honest, liberal-minded gentleman. And 
what did he do ? He supplied every Catholic tenant of good 
character on the estate with a good musket at the landlord’s 
expense ; and the effect of the presence of these peace-pre- 
servers was such that the Orangemen soon ceased from their 
outrageous pranks. 

By all means, let the Catholics have their guns and keep 
them ; the knowledge of their resolute intention to defend 
themselves from outrage may quicken the authorities to take 
such just and honest measures for the preservation of the 
peace and the administration of justice as shall save them the 
trouble. 

In reply to the absurdities of the pcacc-men, a year or 
two ago in England, it was sensibly said that the best way 
to secure peace was always to be ready for war. If the 
Catholic population prove that they arc ready to repel out- 
rage with force, their assailants will wisely leave them to 
enjoy peace for the future. 

The Mercury, and another defender of the negligent and 
partisan local authorities, have gone upon a tack specially 
noticeable. AATiile acknowledging the enormity of the re- 
cent riots, they talk high about the character of Belfast, and 
plead that its condition is not to be judged of by the ex- 
cesses of a rabble. Now, we protest energetically against this 
nonsense. The excesses of the Orange rabble are proof that 
Belfast is not in a healthy normal condition. No such enor- 
mities have been committed elsewhere ; and the journalists 
who pretend that the riots of an armed rabble for eight suc- 
cessive days arc not proofs of gross negligence or misconduct 
on the part of tlie authorities, and of some virulent social 
disease in the heart of the community, publish deliberate 
falsehoods. These Orange riots are the bitterest conceiv- 
able satire on the social and political pretensions of Belfast. 
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Appendix, Arming op the Catholics op Belfast. 

No. 0. TO THE CATHOLICS OP BELFAST WHO ASSEMBLED IN THE 
' " THEATRE, SMITH FIELD, ON THE 7tH INST. 

fromBclfiist Fellow-Countrymen, — I have read with infinite satisfac- 

Sewspapers tion the report in the Morning Post of your meeting. I 
congratulate you on taking the first step in a movement 
which will have the most important results as regards the 
Catholics of Ulster, and I have to express the pleasure I feel 
at the unanimity which prevailed among you. You did not 
assemble for the purpose of making a demonstration, which, 
after the enunciation of a few fine sentiments, would end in 
nothing. No : a stern necessity drew you together ; you met 
to deliberate on the most momentous question that could 
engage the attention of man — that of self-preservation. You 
deliberated with the determination of men who, being deeply 
wronged and despairing of redress, resolve on self-reliance as 
the surest means to afford protection for your lives and pro- 
perties. You saw that those charged with the preservation 
of the peace of the community, and the protection of the 
people, did not timely interpose between you and your 
assailants. You saw that, when they did move, they did 
not act with the energy of men in earnest ; and no reason- 
able man can say that you are not fully justified in distrust- 
ing them, and in providing the means of future defence. I 
have the pleasure of being personally acquainted with some 
of you, and I know the brave and generous men of Smith- 
field will fully carry out the glorious object, and I wish you 
all the success that brave men deserve. 

I hope your example will be followed throughout Ulster, 
and that in every locality where an Orange lodge exists, a 
gun club will be established, and the means of defence put 
in the hands of the humblest Catholic. Some timid folks 
who have been discussing the subject, after reading the re- 
port of your meeting, declare that you will do much mischief, 
that you will render the Orangemen and their abettors more 
determined, and provoke frequent and bloody collisions ; and 
that, if you left it to the Government, they would put down 
Orangeism ; but, if you attempt to arm, they will disarm 
both parties, and, perhaps, in some future emergency, arm 
the Orangemen against you. These, I apprehend, are very 
foolish objections, and only dictated by pusillanimity, or, 
what is still worse, base time-serving. The Orangemen, 
though blustering, turbulent bullies, are, after all, pretty 
discreet where their own safety is concerned, and they never 
attack those who can meet them on equal terms. It is the 
weak and defenceless whom they assail. When they find 
you armed they will shun a collision with you ; if they find 
that you give up the idea of arming, and that you will de- 
pend on the authorities for protection, they will continue to 
attack you. Your only safe course is to arm. Bemcmbcr 
the conflict at Dolly’s Brae led to the passing of the Anti- 
Processions’ Act. Does any man tliink that the Government 
passed that Act out of regard to Catholic feelings? No ; 
they passed it merely to save the Orange party from the 
vengeance of the Catholics of Down in some future collision. 
I hope none of you are so simple as to expect that the Go- 
vernment, unless constrained by the pressure from without, 
would put down the Orange faction. We know they are 
strong enough to do so, but they will not. And why? 
Because they court the support of the aristocrats, who keep 
up the Church Establishment as a useful institution, in 
which their sons and hangers-on can have ample revenues to 
enable them to live in gorgeous luxury. The landlords rack- 
rent the tenants, the parsons pocket the tithes, and, to enable 
them to do so, they excite the Orangemen against the Catho- 
lics, and, while there are party outbursts in the country, their 
revenues are safe. 

The Government wink at all the excesses of faction, as the 
support of the aristocrats and parsons enables them to keep 
office and quarter their retainers on the public. You need 
not expect Government to interfere in your favour; but 
when they sec you are determined to help yourselves, then 
they will rave, for they will find it dangerous to tamper with 
an injured and determined people. The objection that the 
Government might pass an arms bill to disarm the whole 
community, and that, on some future occasion, they might 
arm the Orangemen against the people, requires some con- 
sideration. You must guard against that, for such a game 
was played before in Ireland with fatal effect. Shall I illus- 
trate this by an example or two, and then show you what a 
few men with arms effected? In 1796, when the wrecking 
of Catholic houses in the counties of Down and Armagh was 
coimnencing, the district of the Moyntaghs (about four miles 
from Lurgan) was inhabited principally by a number of 
Catholics, who were then in easy circumstances. They were 
almost all armed, but being peaceably disposed, their guns 
were never brought outside their own premises. Their 
(then) landlord, James Forde, Esq., was a very wily politi- 
cian, smooth-tongued and plausible, and could play ball 
with both hands. He sent for his tenants, and told them 



that times offered to be troublesome, that bad men were dis- Appendix, 
turbing the country, and that it was better for all his tenants No - 
to live peaceably and depend on the laws for protection, and Extracts 
that to prevent any mischief they must all give up their fromBeifast 
arms to him, and he would guard them from danger. Ca- Newspaper* 
tholic and Protestant tenants gave up their arms, which 
were deposited in Mr. Forde’s house. The example was 
followed by other landlords, who disarmed their tenants. 

Mr. Forde had a house at Dundalk, in which he lived part of 
the year, and there he went, leaving the arms to the care of 
his steward, Joe Hewitt. During his absence the Orange- 
men contrived to get the arms from Hewitt, and they 
wrecked and pillaged the houses of the poor simple Catho- 
lics. The wrecking became general, and the Catholics were 
subjected to a proscription unequalled in the annals of 
cruelty. One Catholic (named Arthur M'Donnell), in the 
Moyntaghs, concealed liis arms from Mr. Forde’s minions. 

The wreckers attacked his house, but he and his four brave 
sons boldly engaged them, and killed several of their assail- 
ants, and forced the rest, though nearly numbering 300, to 
take to flight, and they saved their property from being in- 
jured. Another Catholic (Dight M'Cann), with only one 
gun (his wife being armed with a pitchfork), not only de- 
fended his own house from repeated attacks of the wreckers, 
but saved Derrymacash chapel from being burned. At Bal- 
linagarrick, near Gilford, a wealthy Catholic farmer (named 
James M‘Ardell) had several stands of arms in his house. 

An armed part)' of more than 300 wreckers assailed him at 
midnight. His two daughters, then respectively sixteen and 
eighteen years of age, loaded the guns for their father and 
two brothers, and after a contest of five hours’ duration, they 
killed and wounded nearly forty of the party, and forced the 
rest to fly. A single gun saved the large townland of Dcrry- 
cor from being wrecked ; and seven defenders saved the 
important district of Denyclone from being ravaged. 

Now, my friends, you sec what a few guns in the hands of 
brave men can do ; and I hope you will not be backward in 
providing the right sort of good muskets, to use in your own 
' defence, not to abuse, for your principles and the teaching of 
your Church will not allow you to injure your neighbours, 
and nothing but the last extremity could induce you to make 
such a movement. Bemember, hewho is unarmed is despised 
by the armed bully ; when unarmed men depend for protec- 
tion on corrupt public functionaries, they hold their lives by 
a precarious tenure, which interest or caprice can dissolve. 

To win respect and insure protection — arm. 

Earnestly wishing success to your movement, I am your 
old friend, L. 

Lurgan, 10th August, 1857. 

The Orange Outrages; and the Catholic "Working 
Men The remarkable meeting held by the Catholic work- 

ing classes of Belfast, on last Thursday evening, has produced 
the effect we anticipated. This calm and stern demonstra- 
tion of humble men, distrusting the feebleness and par- 
tisanship of the authorities, and resolved to take measures 
for their own defence, has impressed all parties with a grave 
sense of the state of things which has produced so extraor- 

The newspapers are prolific in their comments. The 
Neivs-Letter is mildly remonstrant, and less rudely insolent 
than usual. The Tory-Radical Mercury — that monstrous 
hybrid of discordant opinions — pretends to treat the matter 
with contempt ; but the fact that it devotes one long and 
laboured column to it abundantly proves how convinced it 
is of the seriousness of the whole aflair. 

As usual, however, the Whig is the only one of our local 
contemporaries that deals with the subject in a wise and 
reflective spirit — that writes, in fact, one word of common 
sense about it. Our contemporary declares the movement 
to be “ foolish and unlawful ;” and he congratulates Mr. 

Brannigan and Mr. Holland on having, as he terms it, 

“ appreciated the blunder, attended the mild meeting, and 
turned the resolutions into inoffensive shape — namely, into 
an appeal to the executive powers to face the grievances 
out of which explosive gun clubs arise.” We will not 
discuss this question of “ folly and unlawfulness” with our 
respected contemporary — there is so much to be said on 
both sides. But we note the fact that he confesses the 
humble Catholics have been driven to this by outrageous 
conduct of the Orangemen and the inefficiency or partisan- 
ship of the authorities and police. 

Our contemporary frankly condemns “ the magistrates for 
the infamous bad management which tempted mere skir- 
mishes, that might have been suppressed within the one 
sacred day of Protestant blackguardism, into sustained street 
rows, extending over eight nights of shameful commotion.” 

And he adds : — 

“Year after year, the guardians of public order have to 
anticipate such scenes ; and, year after year, such scenes go 
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on, inflaming the worst passions of the least educated and 
most prejudiced of our society. Well we know that we are 
in the hands of an ascendant faction. We are aware that ti e 
bench is systematically kept clear of successful Roman Gatho- 
3t lie merchants. We know that Toryism, near relation here of 
8 Orangeism, is preponderant in the commission of ‘ the peace. 
We cannot disguise the truth that our police force is filled up 
from partisans sympathetic with Special Respondent Town 
Councillors. Very naturally, then, Roman Catholic working 
classes conclude that there is no honest effort, on Orange anni- 
versaries, to keep the peace in Belfast; and, m their despair 
and their indignation, they are impelled to the anarchial idea 

of arming themselves.” 

The following earnest and vigorous remarks of our con- 
temporary are well worthy the attention of the executive 

^.^Wefobk to the leaders of the Roman Catholic population 
of Belfast to put down, bluntly and effectually, this outrageous 
clamour for guns. But we are not at all disposed that the 
moral of the matter should escape the notice of those persons 
to whom we look for law and order. The infamous Orange 
lodges, which are the feeders of the alien Church Establish- 
ment, are at the bottom of the atrocities of these town riots. 
We must have these ghastly institutions, which are satires on 
Christianitv, done away with. We must have our magistracy 
free from the taint of perverse partisanship. It is ol little 



a queer kind of “ Sabbath observance” which risks street Appendix, 
rows. Let the magistrates absolutely forbid this theolo- Mx 9. 
gico-acrobatism as street amusement for Sundays. Extracts 

fromBelfast 

From the Ulsterman of August 19, 1857. Newspapers 

Street-Preaching. — We beg to refer to the letter in 
another column, signed “ Stiieet-Preaciung.” We agree 
in the opinion of our correspondent as to the advisability of 
putting forward Catholics to give lectures whenever the 
preaching is commenced in the public streets. In ordinary 
circumstances, we would not sanction such a course of pro- 
ceeding, for it is altogether opposed to the habit of Catholics ; 
but extraordinary evils require extraordinary remedies, and 
measures must be taken to protect the/aith of Catholics from 
slander and then- feelings from outrage: It is really disgust- 
ing for the Episcopal Church which, among all the “ churches” 
going, has some little respect, to set up these street ^preachers. 

We think that Dr. Knox, the Protestant Bishop of Down 
and Connor, who, we should suppose, lias some regard for 
the establishment in which he holds a high place, ought to 
do all he can to put down this street-preaching, which is a 
great nuisance and a disgrace to Christian charity. If Pro- 
testant or dissenting preachers want to-preach, let them build 

churches where they may be enabled to hold forth to their 



... many instances, portions of it devoted to schemes having 
for their object the insult of Catholics, should be enabled to 
gratify them in this respect. It is a sad spectacle to see what 
is called a “ church” reduced to the necessity of patching a 
chance congregation in the street, and of finding notoriety 
not in the good it does but in the evil and ill-feeling it per- 



avail to ‘arm’ witli cutlasses a police force, the impartiality i iear t s ’ content; and assuredly the Protestant Establishment, 

of which the mob discredits. It is even of little avail to purge w j tk wca ] t |, plundered from the Catholic Church, and, 

the police force of warranted sentinels ol the awkward squad many ; nsfcanccs- portions of it devoted to schemes having 
of ‘ Special Respondents, so long as we have a packed Pencil. 

Belfast cannot go on, with its municipality in perpetual disor- 
ganization, and its streets annually sacked; and, it we are to 
search at the root of the evil for the remedy, we must, solemnly, 
vigorously, and with the prudence of sensible men, desirous 
of residence in a disciplined nineteenth-century city, resolve to „ y „ . „„„ ( 

abolish the barbarous, vulgar, and ruinous political abomina- pe t ua tes. 

tion Orangeism . Let the Liberal Government look to it; 1 

and, to begin with, let them issue a commission to inqmre Letter REFERRED TO IN THE FOREGOING ARTICLE. 

mm must approve of the tone anJ purport 

of these observations. Our *mW* « S„, J.visl, to cull your attention to tire street-preaching 

root ol the evil. The present is, theiefoi c, the time foi the ^ took lacc in difibrent quarters of Belfast on Sunday last. 
leiuliiigCathohwinBelfasttodo ^ ‘ J I„ the localities where this street-preaching took place on 

call themselves the Liberal Party should have done long every appearance of disturbance, and, 

ago, -assemble in public meeting, make known tegin^ that gffla^epr^ching was got over peaceably! 

facts, and appeal to toe Executive to put However, in the vicinity of the quay, at one time, the excite- 

hand, the monstrous evil which is the cause and disgrace of haYC got piously ahead but for the active ex- 



Ulster and Belfast. 

Since the above was written, we have heard that a memo- 
rial to the Lord Lieutenant is being extensively signed by 
the leading Liberate of Belfast, requesting an inquiry into 
the causes of the recent disturbances. If this be done 
effectively,. it will, probably, obviate the necessity of the con- 
templated Catholic meeting. 



Arming the Catholics. 

TO TIIE EDITOR OF THE ULSTERMAN. 

Sin, I have read the sneers of the Mercury and News- 

Letter about Catholics and their guns. Wc have as good a 

toirtinualj T would suggest, that Catholics shoul^ .gep up 

it' will throw 100 stand of arms into our hands by this ti - 



ertions of Mr. Lindsay, whose advice to those who witnessed 
the ranting, led to the restoration of order. I anypained to 
see such respectable clergymen as the Eev. Theopliilus 
Campbell, and the Rev. Mr. Seaver, coupling themselves with 
the fanatical ravings of a Drew or a MTlwaine, and I have 
not the slightest doubt on my mind, that this practice of 
street-preaching has boon got up in Belfast for the purpose 
of promoting party feeling, and exciting hostile prejudices. 
If such a thing be allowed to go on, I am unable to say what 
the consequences of it may be. There is a limit to all kinds 
of endurance. The people cannot, and will not, permit their 
faith to be insulted. If this nuisance of street-preaching be 



next year, according to our preset , ‘ tteraotect beets', let’a' Catiiolm go forward, to 0 r expose the hmnbug, 



counter demonstrations ; and, wherever a ranter makes his 
appearance for the purpose of holding forth in the public 



As to the quality of the gun 



r e have made ai 

with a good house, who will supply us, at least, on the same 
terms as those supplied to Her Majesty’s troops, and guaran- 
tee their soundness ; and, with respect to our not being able 
to use them, all we have to say is, God forbid the Orange- 
men should ever again give us occasion to do so. I am as 
humane as any one, but there is a limit to endurance, and 
beyond this it is dangerous to proceed — Yours, 

One of the Gun Club. 

From the Northern Whig, Belfast, August 13, 1857. 

Open-Air Preaching. — On Sunday, the Rev. Mr. MTl- 
waine and the Rev. Charles Seaver delivered open-air 
•sermons. The former gentleman preached from the steps of 
the new Custom House, to about one hundred and fifty 
hearers. The magistrates, entertaining some fears that a 
breach of the peace might take place, during Mr. MTlwainc’s 
discourse, had in readiness a body of constabulary, and » 



From the Northern Whig, August 25, 1857. 

As to this open-air preaching, which led to the scandal 
of last Sunday afternoon, we have it in our own power to get 
rid of it, as of any other street-nuisance. It may be a capi- 
tal arrangement elsewhere for the ministers to go. to the 
crowds that are positively decided not to go to the ministers. 
Our impression is, that the class of preachers who fail in a pul- 
pit would fail on a tub, or other alfresco elevation, in the eilort 
to interest mankind. They are mostly dull pastors, and dog- 
matic teaching does not satisfy the intellectual or religious 
cravings of working men who read newspapers and think 
boldly. If the successful preachers enlarged the area of 
their churches, and addressed the democratic mind -with the 
full abandonment of the safe and the genteel in morals, they 
would get the people to go ; and, if the people a: 



number of the police force, but the proceedings fortunately preached to at all, it must be within the decencies and so- 
nassed oil quietly. We put it to the common sense of our lemnities that congregatebeneath a roof. The great mistake 
readers whether this open-air preaching, which requires the of the zealous men who go forth to preach in the streets is 

presence of an armed force m the neighbourhood of the in supposing that they will get an emotional audience to come 

preacher for his possible protection from a congregation to them, because the sermon is outside a church. They find, 
whom he is very likely to outrage, can be permitted ? We on experience, that they collect no audience mfluenced witli 
hear from divines of the detestable M‘Hwaine stamp a great any religious aspirations, and prepared for appeal. They 
deal about Sabbath desecration; but it seems to us to be collect, like any other showman, chance crowds ; and chance 
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Appendix, crowds of Sunday loiterers include a scoffing element not put an end to tlie disgraceful exhibition. It is the solemn Appendix, 
&'o. 9. favourable to the eloquence of timid and feeble curates, who duty of the magistrates, for the preservation of the peace, to No. 9. ' 

— - mistalce desire to do good for the power to effect good. How- adopt those rigorous, but just means, to abate an acknow- p 

fromBelfast eyer > the 1 uest ‘ on ma )8 for tlle P rescnt , he regarded as a local lodged nuisance, Meantime, we earnestly hope the Catholics SomBeifast 

Seivspapers one merely ; and we address ourselves to the good sense of will keep away from these miserable, fanatic, and blasphe- Newspapers 

ministers of religion, and ask if they think the cause of re- mous displays, and so avoid the risk of being implicated in 
ligion promoted by street-preaching in Belfast? All that the riotous and disgraceful proceedings. 

scuffle and tumult, on Sunday, impart a Hudibrastic and 

comic colouring to the enthusiasm of the rev. gentleman who From the Northern Whig , August 27, 1857. 

innocently provoked his Christian hearers into impromptu Dr. Drew’s Claims on the Police The Town Council 

ruffianism. The scene degrades and vulgarizes the man, and, of Belfast have resolved to do a highly generous action. 

with the man, the mission. Let us, also, observe the hot They are going to divide about £150 among their police 

questions which an incident like that raises, further to inflame both then- night and day men. This is in consideration of 
our febrile politics. We do not attach any undue significance the extra work entailed upon the police during the July 

to. the affair; but, why is it that this street crusade is solely rioting. How can the rate-payers object? If we are to 

a Church of England movement here ? And why do these have civil war in the town, we must pay the men whom the 

rev. gentlemen persist in doing what the magistrates think magistrates think it necessary to call out to look on. Riot- 

highly injudicious, to say the least of these manifestations of ing and increase of taxation go together. But perhaps the 

clerical vanity ? On Sunday, a row was fully foreseen ; and Town Council might have waited until the Government had 

the constabulary were collected, to be close at hand, in the made the solicited inquiry into the conduct of all the par-ties 

Ciistom House, thus improperly used as a barrack. Is there — the police inclusive — who organized the late disorders, 

any passionate desire among the Belfast people to hear- the And this is also to be said : if the police force of our town has 

tenets of the Church of England? and, is it one of the to be converted into a military body, to wear cutlasses, and 
functions of police and magistracy to muster in force, every otherwise to be prepared for gun clubs and Sabbatical fire- 
Sunday afternoon, f to protect against possible tumult some brands, ought we not permanently to raise the rate of remu- 
amiable nonentity, for whose opinions no human being cares negation to a corps to whom we assign the great risks they 

a white neckcloth ? It cannot be permitted ; and the sooner incur, as impartial spectators of the chronic collision between 

the Bench acts on Mr. Verner’ s view of the matter the better, our two mobs ? Our annual explosion of Orange ferocity 

They have full power to prohibit any public performance and Roman Catholic reprisals is being converted into a 
that is likely to mad to a breach of the peace ; and it -would weekly social meeting. Dr. Drew is to be “ out” next Sun- 
not be a bad thing if a firebrand were treated in the eye of day. It is his .turn, in the arrangements of the Church of 
the law, like a fire — rand the engines were ordered to play England clergy, who are with energetic zeal popularizing 
upon him. the establishment, by disturbing Belfast ; and Dr. Drew, we 

all know, is not a man to back out of a sacred duty of dis- 

From the Ulsterman , August 26, 1857. order from any fear of the martyrdom which might become 

The Street-Preaching Nuisance. — We had a sample so renowned a saint. Apostolic blows and knocks are ccr- 
at the Police Court, on Monday, of. the Christian conse- tainly in prospect ; but the reverend man courts the peril 
quenees of street-prroching in Belfast. Three persmis were and defies the mob, which may tend tp reciprocating howling 
prosecuted for rioting under the very nose of the preacher harangues with sermons, in stones. Well, this involves a 
who was expounding fpV the rioters the “ W ord of God” — busy afternoon for the police. They will be there to protect 
who was. indoetrinatmg them in his version of the gospel of Dr. Drew, while he inflames the passers-by into the bad blood 
charity. . which it pleases this Christian pastor, a leech-like purifier 

What a mockery upon Belfast’s religion and civilization of Popery, to draw out. They will have to fight for an hour 
this is. _ Here are the ministers of the state-paid establish- or two, and otherwise to observe the Sabbath in that manner 
ment with empty churchesi Deserted by even the Protest- to which Belfast is gradually accommodating herself, under 
ant mob, who will not countenance their stipendiary piety, the fraternal influences of reverend Orangemen, who arc most 
they go out on the highways to attract an audience, and recklessly Christian in passionately loving their neighbours 
by then- conduct, give excuse for grievous rioting on the as themselves, and, on that commandment, interpreting tho 
Lord’s-day. j succeeding phrase in their Bible — “Hang all the law” — as an 

We have churches enough in Belfast, in all conscience ; the expletive suitable to the present occasion. We keep the poor 
state-paid establishment is not without its sliai-e. But so policemen out of church, away from recreation, and we sub- 
little do the Protestant population, heed the churches and the J.ect them to listening to a preacher, perhaps not of then- own 

ministers, that the latter, quitting their empty structures, are selection, and probably, in any contingency, not lively in 

obliged to come out on the public road to catch an audience, warning them about death ; and, in case we should not find 

And a queer audience they did catch on Sunday : Belfast that they think then- souls arc the better for this occupation, 

supplied all its idle rowdyism, to enliven the scene and enjoy is it not our duty to fill their pockets ? Or we might make 

the pleasantries of a religious riot. a new arrangement altogether. There are now policemen 

The thing is very lamentable and wicked. The atrocities for day duty and another set of policemen for night, duty, 
of the 12th July and its octave have hardly ceased, when Let us have another corps, a Sunday force. The matter 
these religious firebrands come out upon the highways to might be thus put to the rate-payers : In consequence of the 
keep alive the flame of discord, and by their preaching sti- determination of the Clergy of the Church Establishment, in 
mulate the animosities that arc so rampant in this mixed a Presbyterian and Roman Catholic town, to Christianize 
population. And we see the peculiar results of this sort of the street-lounging community, Sunday is given up to riot- 
Cln-istian teaching. Riots take place among the laughing, ing ; and special social organization becomes necessary, 
jeering mob who surround the loud-throated orators, and There are firemen for fires ; and why not a well-uniformed 
the Lord’s Day is disgraced by unseemly disturbance. For body to be called the Firebrandmen ? They should be men 
the magistrates at the Police Court next day it remains to with no strong views either on Protestantism or the Pope ; 
sum up the results of these monstrous mockeries on religion, and they should be men with very strong arms to take both 
Will the magistrates put an end to this dangerous nuis- classes of Christians into custody on the weekly open-air 
ance? Mr. William Verner very properly denounced it on worship of God, and war on one another. It might be ad- 
Monday, from liis place on the bench, as a most unseemly vantageous to officer this new branch of the police with able- 
provocative of disorder and riot : a gross perversion of bodied secularists, and Dr. Montgomery might be consulted 

religion, truly; and Mr. Verner and the other magistrates on the subject. This, or something like this, is what we 

should put then- heads together and suppress the nuisance must come to, if the Sunday amusements of that class of 
properly. clergy who, wantingcongregations, fall back on a mob, are 

_ These things make Belfast the scorn of the empire. It is not put a stop to. We back Dr. Drew to be at the Custom 
time that, for the sake of the character of the town, these House, there to pay his religious duties, and take his bigotry 
brazen-tongued fanatics should be commanded by the police out of bond for an airing, unless the magistrates interfere, 

to move on and not disturb the peace with then- croakings There is no law permitting municipal authorities to lock up 

and bowlings. Every sensible man in the community be- clergymen on the Lord’s Day, the present consequences of 

lieves this street preaching to be a grievous annoyance. A the tearful ardour of the Church of Ireland not having been 

magistrate on the bench solemnly declares it to be so. It foreseen by the legislature which established it, for spiritual 
is the work of the same religious firebrands who raise the garrison work. But there is a general common law available 
drunken Orangemen to a fury on their anniversaries ; and if against dangerous nuisances, and Dr. Drew seems to us to 
the magistrates have any respect for then- function, and come under that category, not as a citizen, but as an Evan- 
any regard for the public peace, they should put an end gclical acrobat, who collects crowds while he tumbles from 
't. this to the other world, swallows (Kentish) fire, balances 

If the preachers begin their street-howlings again next Jacob’s ladder, juggles church and state about, and otherwise 
Sunday for the pleasurable excitement of the riotous mob, amuses himself in a holy manner, for his own pleasure, the 
the police should have orders to disperse them at once, and glory of God, and the benefit of an alien church. 
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w has been preparing himself for a cordial reccp- that the long-overbearing faction has to face anew 1 W 

the H. ,P™ ”!L P“™b. 2* “XfrftSSiSS ...d too _ 



tion from the mob which his presence will provoke. Inc ot dungs, arammuui- wuk, r , 



itishTndia 0 ; and, on that text, day* a Dr. Drew was a matter of course But the demand 



pri “ {as* Maas sar&se 

^rC^SSS -oes on to say, “ repeated a list to the Government to inquire as to the causes and incidents 

!HSpSf i§ii 

oivon by the Eight Hoe. Sir Jolm Temple, Master domm.nce, the open, ! 1 1 SilES K- 

of the ltolls in Ireland There were the sworn depositions ness and special privilege is confining itscit to a vulgar chi,s 

s 1 

(for it did not wholly cease whicf he believes, with Ins barbarous prejudices, to be 
for monthsT^ there Ce members of the Parliament who eminently entitled to reverence.. We should deplore for 

SS? Stl. t'lfe, -would bo obliged if they wore merely to the end, against the "PMfefcg 
oalld ‘discontented gentlemen.- flood langhte. ^ 

savage sect, should he, in the course of the afternoon, Be 
1 . uwiimmts tr, nrnrft resemblances than one with 



What a truly Christian man to suggest this parallel in 
Roman Catholic country ; and what a Christian audience 



- catalogue which, doubt- deduced in habiliments to more 

less was impressively told over of the horrors of the Indian the Drews of the Delaware, or of the Orange Bn ei. But, 
mutinies The man who deliberately represents to a thought- supposing we take the will for the deed, and tha t he consen , 
S SimSSSiS «*t these Jrueltie. of the so?e.i- et the pu'blic re,uest, uot to be ,1 murdered mertyr-the tao 



less and ignorant audience that these cruelties of the seven- 
teenth century were committed because the people were 
Roman Catholics, is either a great fool or a great knave : 
in either case lie does a deadly mischief in Belfast ; and we, 
therefore, take for granted that there is some grave error in 



martyrdom of agreeing to hold his tongue, and promoting 
peace and quietness, might suit him better, as a_ yet more 
awful infliction. We understand there was a meeting of the 
odd body called the “Parochial Board,” yesterday, and that 
the reverend men constituting that queer Christian cabinet, 



the' manner* in which' Dr. Drew has been reported. When the reverend men constituting that queer Christian cabinet. 
Dr Drew was making this artificial parallel between Ireland duly deliberated whether or not it would be deseitin_, their 
and India did he recollect that, “ to save India ” the English religious duties to refrain from plunging tl.c town into a 
Govei-muont is looking to footing o.nong .bo M. ltoln.n riot once pot- week. Who. ft. dec, won of tbo «c„too 
Catholic youn- men? Did he remember Bernard and Law- council may have been, we are not anaie, and, except for 
rence? These are not considerations for Dr. Drew; but the sake of the characters of men whom it is desirable for 
they are considerations which present his conduct in a very public order to see in possession of a fair share of public 
kmentablc liriit. respect, we really do not care. We look to the Bench of 

Magistrates, and not to the divan of divines, to preserve the 

From the Northern Whig, August 29, 1 857. peace of the town. To then- Worships we beg again to direct 

Life in Belfast Belfast is engaging a very unfortunate attention to the dangers of permitting these saturnalia ot 

share of attention from the Press, and, we assume, from the sacred tomfooleries to continue further on the Sunday. VY o 
public generally, throughout these islands ; and an impression venture to submit to them, that one of their own body, 1 ar. 
seems to be-in to prevail, that out of all our politico-religious Vcrner— who cannot be suspected, for an instant, of the least 
a-itation something very serious is shortly to be engendered, desire to interfere too cruelly with the exorbitant audacity of 



Government, is concentrating itself here; that here it is 
bringing itself to a head, or that here it is wearing itself out ; 
strangers cannot well make, out which. Do we know our- 



expressly declared that these performances of the agile corps 
of Evangelical acrobats arc improper, and provocative of 
mischief. We refer the magistrates to the ordinary tone of 



selves’? The worthy persons among us who are fighting, the talk of the town on the subject. The disapproval of the 
tooth and nail, to hold on to a system that is slipping away, over-zeal of the Parochial Board, in inflaming the parish, is 
arc not guilty of much more than a bad instinct, born of general amongst the congregations of these very ministers, 
traditional bigotry; they arc, perhaps, not conscious of a who, in their Christian wisdom, sketched out a campaign 
well-directed motive ; and cannot, we may imagine, know which is ruinous to the cause of religion, \\ e, therefore, 
any thin- of the social sin they commit in maintaining dis- rely upon i t, that there will be no street-preaclnng to-morrow, 
content, and provoking disorder. The resistance to them, The magistracy is mainly, as we are aware, composed of 
on the part of a diminishing minority, the new self-respect gentlemen not disposed to attend to liberal suggestions, in 
of the glowingly intelligent town, are new experiences to this case, we only speak a universal feeling : the Tory niagis- 
tlie reverend imposters accustomed to have then- own way, and trates may, for once, act with prudence and good sense, and 
to be obnoxious with impunity. At a distance, all the rioting not fear the bad opinion of Tory Belfast, 
on Oran-c anniversaries, the facetious, though rather insane, To the Orangemen who are getting tired of Orangcism— 
reaction of Gun Clubs, and the rowdyism of street-preaching, and who abet the institution in our time much in the same 
look very bad. But, after all, the sign may not be so dis- way in which the Radicals dined, on a particular day, sacred 

heartenin-. In the body, a disorder is on the way to its to the memory of Charles I., on calves’ head, and on which 

removal when it becomes manifest ; and the sad symptoms of the “Fox Club,” consisting of Liberal Conservatives box 
the last few weeks may bring us to a definitive curative! pro- would have crucified, assemble to honour the great lug- 
cess for the long festering bad humours. It is possible that we may suggest the study of the natural working of their 

the circumstance of the Roman Catholic mob arming them- principles among a rude rabble abroad. In our last number, wo 

selves with guns and revolvers, might not be the best means quoted newspaper extracts illustrating the atrocities to which 

of checkin'' the historical aggressive tendency of the Pro- transplanted Irish Orangcism leads in Scotland and m the 

testant mob. But such a fact speaks of an equalization of United States. The last mail from America brings us a new 
force and spirit, which approximation to fair chance in the incident in the old horrible story. Let deranged Drewisin 
encounter implies, in regard to the community generally, ponder upon this curt paragraph : — 
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iupendit . “ An unsuccessful attempt was made, on tlie 12th instant, 

So. 9. at Toronto, to blow up a building called the House of Pro- 
— " vidence, erected by the Roman Catholics of that city, at a 

fromBclfast cost of £12,000, and intended as an asylum for the poor.” 
Newspapers The savage Chinese poison wells and loaves: perfected 
British Orangeism blows up hospitals. Shades of Guy 
Fawkes and of Titus Oates, and substance of Dr. Drew, is 
this the nineteenth century ? 

From the Ulsterman , August 31, 1857. 

Postponed by Particular Desire — Dr. Drew has been 
victimised. There was no out-door preaching yesterday. 
The bishop and the parish board, acting on our advice, 

“ shut up” the fanatic parson and bridled his rancorous 
tongue for the present. The Chaplain of the Orangemen 
was deprived of the Christian gratification of beholding the 
streets of Belfast shaken with riot and strife on the Lord’s- 
day. In place of enjoying a sanguinary row in the open air 
“ for the love of God,” the purple orator was constrained to 
confine his inflammatory addresses to his followers within the 
walls of his own preaching-liousc. 

i This was very hard, and we sympathise with the pious 
agitator. He had made desperate efforts for an audience. 
I-fe had appealed to the rowdies to gather round him in force, 
lie had even sent his cry to Downpatrick and other strong- 
holds of bigotry and factious strife to supply their contin- 
gencies. In fact, he took his measures' so well that it would 
not have been his fault if the centre of Belfast had not 
become — on a day consecrated to the worship of God — the 
scene of as grevious and as scandalous a riot as ever brought 
shame on Belfast. All which was to have happened in the 
sacred name of Christianity. 

But the parish board has been wise enough to save us 
from the riot act and from possible bloodshed. We have 
escaped disturbance and saved one recurrence of tlio Lord’s- 
dav from a frightful scandal. Drew is to be pitied certainly. 
It is sad that he could not have his way, and that his pious 
zeal should have been extinguished by this parochial wet 
blanket. Nevertheless, he may congratulate himself on hav- 
ing been put out by a more dignified process than that 
recommended by ihe Whig for such nuisances : the hose of 
the parish fire-engine. 

Well, Drew’s street-preaching is postponed by special 
desire to a future occasion. Let us hope, with all good 
peace-loving citizens, that that occasion may never come. 
May we, indeed, hope that before the next anniver- 
sary of sectarian discord and bloody strife — so malignantly 
cherished by unhappy fanatics of the Drew class— comes 
round, the humbler population of Belfast may acquire some 
better sense — that even the misguided Orangemen may lose 
their itch for rioting and wrecking, and that fanatical street- 
preachers may find their trade an unprofitable one. 

Though Drew has not had a field day, the equally pious 
and notorious individual who rejoices in the cognomen of 
“ Buck Mateer” attempted a display which, with the aid of 
the police, ended in results more ludicrous than graceful. 

1 f these preachers confine themselves to their meeting- 
houses, and by some other process than open-air ranting 
continue to coax their cold and heedless followers to hear 
them — if they learn to preach to them, not sectarian pride 
and scorn, but love of God and their neighbour — if they 
cease to tempt them to criminal outrage against their Catholic 
fellow-townsmen on then- anniversaries of social strife — we 
- may hope to have peace and social order at last in Belfast. 

But, to end these public disorders and disgraces, the 
authorities must be prepared to discountenance such nuisance 
as the out-door preachings and other exhibitions, which, 
under the desecrated name of religion, merely degrade 
Christian worship, and, by stimulating disturbance, violate 
the scanctity of the Lord’s-day. 

From the Ulsterman, September 4, 1857. 

Sr ueet- Preaching. — Notwithstanding the declaration of 
Dr. Cooke, the Belfast Presbytery sets its face against street- 
preaching, as provocative of riot in this mixed community. 
A preaching Don Quixote, named Hanna, however, a young 
member of the Presbytery, says he will preach in the streets 
notwithstanding. He is not’ the first fool that refused to 
obey the advice of wiser men. A local paper, the Banner , 
which (from the opponent) has strangely become the sup- 
porter of Dr. Cooke, abuses us for exposing that individual’s 
fatuous absurdities. Our contemporary asks what objection 
have we that Presbyterian ministers should preach to their 
followers on the highway ? None whatever. Nor have the 
Catholic inhabitants of Belfast. “ Buck Mateer whom the 
Presbytery disowns as a “ licentiate,” has been in the habit 
of preaching every Sunday to a dozen or so of gaping idlers 
' on the quays, and nobody ever minded him. But when, 

after he had by his indoor sermons to “the salt of the earth,” 
as he blasphemously designated the Orange rowdies, inflamed. 



the Orangemen to the deeds by which they signalized them- Appendix, 
selves, the fanatic Drew threatened to preach on the streets, No. 9 - 
and invited the Orangemen of Downpatrick to come and S S 
rally round him, the humble Catholics grew indignant at the fromBelfast 
mingled outrage and insult, and resolved to put it down. •Newspapers 
We care not a jot about this stupid irreverent street-preach- 
ing ; and if Drew and his gang had not made insolent and 
unchristian threats, it might have gone on for ever unnoticed 
by the Belfast Catholics. 

From the Morning Post, September 5, 1 857- 
Street-preaching — Anticipated Rioting on To-mor- 
row We perceive, from the address of the Board of the 

Belfast Parochial Mission, published in the News-Letter of 
this day, that a further attempt at the disgraceful system of 
street-preaching is about to be renewed with, perhaps, great 
violence, and consequences the most deplorable that could 
happen in a civilized community. The address of the Paro- 
chial Board, while it refers to the opinion of the Protestant 
diocesan who, through fear of the dangerous results that 
spring from this dragging of the Gospel through the gutter, 
has, for the present, set his face against it so far, leaves it 
optional with individual Protestant clergymen to follow then- 
own inclinations in the matter of street-raving, which lias 
already led to public scandal, fighting, and unchristian 
feeling : and which, if it be not speedily put down by. the 
authorities, who know it is a nuisance of the worst possible 
character, dangerous to the peace of the locality, and dis- 
graceful to the position and character of an important town 
like Belfast, we may have to deplore riots worse than those 
which rendered the 12th of last July and the eight suc- 
ceeding days remarkable for Orange brutal violence and 
the infamies that were perpetrated against unoffending Ca- 
tholics. Every unprejudiced person— every man of common 
sense — knows that street-preaching is not got up for the 
purpose of enlightening Protestants “ who sit in darkness.” 

That is not the object of the raving system. Its real object 
and aim is to insuit the feelings of Catholics and deride their 
faith ; to show that here, in the midst of a population of 
50,000 Catholics, there is a tyrannical, rampant, and “domi- 
nant” faction, struggling for mastery over those who do not 
agree with them either religiously or politically. That fac- 
tion must be at their old work of division, disunion, and 
religious hate. It answers their purposes, and the purposes, 
when effected, answer them. The address of the Belfast 
Parochial Board is most injudicious ; it is even inflamma- 
tory. It sets at defiance the remonstrance of the magistrates, 
who know the evil that street-preaching leads to, and is 
calculated to collect together bodies of Orangemen, who, 
notwithstanding their boasted loyalty, are notoriously the 
most wanton breakers of the peace in this part of the country', 
which has the great misfortune of being afflicted with their 
evil presence. 

The Belfast Weekly News, winch is only a rehash of the 
trash of the News-Letter, contains, in its issue of this week, 
a most violent and inflammatory article, intended evidently 
as an appeal to its sympathising Orange friends to meet 
to-morrow at the street-preaching grounds ; and there are 
hints in this article of “resistance” to “Popish aggression” 
on the right to preach the Gospel in the street. We will not 
discuss that question ; but we may say that the exercise of 
a public or private right when it becomes obnoxious to the 
community and results in violence, has no longer the charac- 
ter of right ; it then becomes a wrong; and it is the duty of 
those intrusted with the administration of the law to act 
with determination and vigour, and put down this hateful 
system, which, in defiance of judicial remonstrance, pro- 
mises us a reign of confusion, terror, and, possibly, bloodshed. 

We warn the authorities in time, and thus have done our duty. 

From the Belfast News-Letter, September 5, 1857. 

Belfast Romish Mob-law triumphant. — We take the 
following, on this subject, from the Belfast Weekly News : — 

The Romish mobs have triumphed in our town. They 
have succeeded in accomplishing what no Protestant in Bel- 
fast ever supposed lie should live to see realized. The preach- 
ing of the Gospel in our streets to the destitute, ragged poor 
is put down. Belfast ranks now with Kilkenny, or Cork, 
or Limerick. In these Romish cities, where priests are 
regnant, and their mobs omnipotent, and the authorities bow 
to their behests, no Protestant minister dare lift his voice in 
the streets or highways, to proclaim the peaceful message of 
the Cross — he -would be stoned or murdered. We write 
what everybody knows to be fact. It is one of the dark 
features of the Romish South that there is no religious liberty 
tolerated tliei-e by the priesthood ; and the mobs, under their 
complete influence and domination, obey their fiats, and 
resist, with the violence of fiends, every public effort to make 
known to the benighted masses the blessed tidings of salva- 

t10 "' 2 M 
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But no one ever supposed that it should be thus in Pro- 
testant Belfast. Hitherto fullest liberty has been given to 
our ministers to carry out their benignant purposes of doing 
good. They have preached in the streets — in all parts of the 

town without let or hindrance. The Romanists interfered 

not. Hitherto they had a deep policy to carry out. They 
were without influence in this town — they were poor — they 
feigned great gratitude for the foolishly bestowed, and ill- 
requited benefactions of so-called liberal Protestants. We 
remember their solitary chapel near the precincts of Smith- 
field. When Donegall-street chapel was built, lasting grati- 
tude was expressed to the generous Protestants who had 
aided Dr. Crolly in the erection of that edifice. Dr. Crolly 
was one of our most eloquent lip-advocates of toleration, 
forbearance, good-will among Christian brethren. And many 
of our townsmen were deceived. They began to think 
Romanism a changed, mild, humble, harmless system. 

Look at the daring, intolerant, and triumphant attitude 
and operations of the system now ? We do not think lightly 
of the Papal mob-law domination. We have the worst fears 
because of it. Is our town henceforward to be degraded by the 
reproach that a Protestant minister shall not dare to preach in 
its streets ? Are our magistrates to rebuke ministers of God 
for obeying their divine Master’s command, “ to go into the 
streets and highways,” to discharge the functions of their 
office ? Is the Papal mob-law to be administered, or cowardly 
yielded to on the Bench ? Because our local Romish priests 
and Romish mobs hate the Gospel, are its tidings no longer 
to be preached fearlessly and fully on the quays, in our 
streets, in the lanes of the town ? 

We call loudly to the Protestant inhabitants of this great 
Protestant town to be alive to the momentous importance 
of this matter. Now is the time for them to uphold, with 
determined hearts and strong hands, their religious liberty — 
the liberty of their clergy — the liberty of a preached Gospel. 
There must be no shrinking from imperative duty — nothing 
should lead them to surrender their lights. We tell them 
that a mighty Romish movement is now in operation in this 
town to assimilate it to the degraded Popish towns of the 
..South and West of Ireland. 

What is the vaunted Ribbon “ Gun Club ?” A Romish 
organization to establish a Romish reign of terrorism in 
Belfast. 

What is the significancy of the audacious demand of the 
Roman Catholics to have five or six new Papal magistrates 
on the Bench ? Is it not (as we already said) to secure on 
the Bench, not high-minded, impartial administrators of 
justice, but partisans and tools of the Papal party ? 

What means the infamous attacks on Mr. Tracy and the 
other fearless and energetic Protestant magistrates of the 
town ? It is to bully them — to restrain them from promptly 
and vigorously punishing the ruffianly Romish mobs, who 
seek to have all ascendancy in Belfast. 

And now the attempt— the, alas ! successful attempt— to 
prevent the excellent ministers of the Established Church 
preaching in the streets— far from the dens of the Romish 
mobs— the simple doctrines of the Cross to the ragged and 
benighted poor, is a still bolder and more audacious part of 
the great Papal movement to strike down to the dust the 
interests of Protestantism, and to exalt Romanism in this, 
the great mart and metropolis of Ulster. 

All honour to Dr. Cooke! Like himself, he has stood 
forth in the right time, and in the right way. Ilis denun- 
ciation of the Romish attempt to crush the preaching of the 
Gospel — his withering and scathing rebuke of the weak and 
contemptible decision of the magistrates— his avowal, amid 
the enthuisastic cheers of the assembly, that die, for one, 
would not succumb, that he would maintain, in spite of all 
mobs and timorous magistrates, his rights as a Protestant 
clergyman to preach the Gospel everywhere— in the streets 
as well as in the pulpit — have given unbounded satisfaction 
to the whole community. Dr. Cooke, like a rock, will stand 
to his word. He spoke of appealing on this matter to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and to the Queen, if need be; and that 
step may be advisable. But let the veteran champion of the 
Protestantism of Ulster determine to preach in the streets of 
this town — let him select any locality in the town, and his. 
appearance as an open-air preacher for one day will settle 
this whole question. What Popish mob would venture to 
assail him ? Ten thousand hearts would bo the shield of 
this great apostle of the truth. The ruffians of the purlieus 
of Smithfield and the Pound would not dare to show face. 
Did they appear, the authorities would be bound to make 
short work with them ; and thus a way would be opened for 
other clergymen to follow Dr. Cooke’s example. 

We do not dwell on this matter as a mere paltry party 
question. Our object is not to inflame Protestant against 
Papist. We advocate the right of the poor and of the out- 
casts to have the Gospel preached to them on the streets. 
We advocate the liberty of Protestant clergymen to proclaim 



on the streets of Belfast that Gospel. We denounce a reign Appendix, 
of Papal intolerant, brutal, mob-law among us and over us ; No. 9. ’ 

and we shall use all our energies and influences to resist the 

great movement now on foot to make Belfast cower and fromBdfast 
submit to Romish despotism and Romish superstition. Newspaper* 

From the Belfast News-Letter , September 9, 1857. 

Rosiisn Intolerance in Belfast. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE BELFAST NEWS-LETTER. 

Sir, — I beg, through the columns of your truly faithful 
Protestant paper, to ask the Protestants of Down and Antrim 
are they to remain quiescent whilst their brethren in Belfast 
are weekly assailed by a brutal, bloodthirsty, Popish mob ? 

Are the revered ministers of our holy religion to be dragged 
and maltreated by these cowardly ruffians? No, brother 
Protestants, we cannot ; we will not suffer it to be so. I 
know the blood is boiling in your veins when you read and 
hear of these proceedings in Belfast. Then why not send in 
at least ten thousand of your chosen Protestant heroes from 
Down and Antrim to protect your Protestant brethren of 
Belfast? Will you suffer the honoured grey hairs of such 
men as Dr. Drew and Dr. Cooke to be injured, whilst you 
have life to protect them ? Well I know that you will not ; 
and should the Orange brethren of Belfast require assistance 
or protection, thousands on thousands of their faithful, loyal 
brethren, from Down and Antrim, will rush from their lulls 
and valleys to protect and avenge them ; and these are men . 
who never quaded before a foe ! We wish perfect toleration 
to all to worship God according to the dictates of then- 
conscience, but we also claim that toleration for ourselves. 

“ We know our rights, and, knowing, dare maintain them.” 

We wish, as true Protestants, to live in peace with all men ; 
but, if driven to defend ourselves or our brother Protestants, 
oiu- enemies well know that we are the men can do so. W e 
are perfectly able to defend what our forefathers bled to gain. 

Arouse, then, Protestant brethren of all denominations, and 
suffer not our much beloved ministers to be deterred by any 
ruffian mob from obeying the commands of their Master, the 
Saviour of the world, to “ preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Give no offence to any human being, but loyally and 
firmly show that you can and will protect the lives of our be- 
loved Protestant clergymen from all who would dare to do 
them evil 

A Country Protestant. 

7th September, 1857. 



Appendix, No. 10. Appendix, 

Gun Club Circulars. 

Belfast , 3 1 st July, 1 857. ciicuTir^ 

Sir, — Y ou are most earnestly requested to attend a pre- lrcu “ rs ‘ 
liminary meeting, in the large room, No. 47, West side of 
Smithfield, on Thursday evening, the 6th day of August 
next, to consider the best means of providing the Catholic 
inhabitants of Belfast with means of defence against the 
aggression and violence of the Orangemen in this district, 
and to adopt such measures as the meeting may approve of 
for carrying the same into execution. 

Chair to be taken at half-past seven precisely. 

This Circular to be presented at the door. — Admission Id. 

Belfast Catholic Gun Club, August 6th, 1857- 

Sir, — Y ou are hereby informed that if you wish to become 
a member of the Belfast Catholic Gun Club, and to be 
entitled to your chance of a Prize at its first drawing, 
which will take place on Thursday night, the 20th instant, 
you must have your entrance money, twopence, and two 
instalments of sixpence each, paid, either on Thursday night, 
the 1 3th, or Tuesday, the 1 7th instant, between the hours 
of seven and ten o’clock, at No. 47, West side of Smithfield, 
where you will receive any necessary information concerning 
the Club. 

N.B Please to let your Catholic neighbours see this 

Circular. 

Belfast Life and Property Protection Club. 

Sir, — Y ou are particularly requested to attend a general 
ineeting of the members and friends of the above Society, 
in the Theatre, West side of Smithfield, on Thursday night, 
the 20tli instant, when the general rules of the Club shall 
be submitted to the meeting, and the utility of providing 
firearms for the prevention of future Orange outrages will 
be pointed out, together with any other matter which may 
then be considered advisable. 

Chair to be taken at seven o’clock precisely . 

N.B. — It will be necessary to produce this Circular at 
the door Members admitted free. 

Admission Id. 
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Appendix No. 11. 

Extract from Minuses of Town Council. 

ls< August, 1856. 

, Councillor Rea to move— “That in consequence of the 
' great increase in the price of provisions, and the general 
onmW* nf the. rank and file of the day and night 
•e arduous and 



Society, he shall be expelled therefrom, and forfeit all the 

money which he may have paid into the Society s funds. 

Any member proposing a candidate for admission, ana, at Rules of 

- ti „e, tUmg rat candidate K be an nnfit and jug- 

’ . ° , ... . shall be proved, be Society. 



municipal police force, whose duties .... — - - 
laborious than those of any other of our officers, the weekly 
pay toeachoftherankandfile of the force shafi be increased, 
from the 1st of January, by 2s. 6 d. per week.’ 



Appendix, Appendix, No. 12. 

No - 12 ~ Record of Conviction of Two Local Policemen 
Record of for ASSAULT, 

n? Two ' 0 * 1 County of Antrim, 1 At a General Quarter Sessions of the 
Local to wit. ) Peace holdcn at Belfast, m and for said 

Policemen coun t Y 0 n Saturday the 6tli day of January, 1855— 
for Assault. j al £ e3 Hardy and J p hn Herdman were indicted for mali- 
ciously assaulting Henry Macrory, on the 18th day of July 
last, at Belfast. 2nd Count— Indicted for a common 
assault. Henry Macrory, Sarah Macrory, Joseph Carbery, 
Hugh Heaney, Sarah Jane Macrory, Francis Smyth, to pro- 

Se< Same persons, indicted for that they, on the 18th day of 
July last, at Belfast, did assault Henry Macrory, and did 
unlawfully, and without any legal warrant, or justifiable 
cause, imprison, and detain him in prison, in the night time 
for a long space of time. Same persons to prosecute. 

Samepersons, indicted for that they, on the ISth day of July 
last, at Belfast, in and upon Eliza Macrory, Sarah Macrory, 
James Macrory, the younger, John Macrory, and Sarah Jane 
Macrory, did make an assault, and then unlawfully, and 
without any legal warrant, or justifiable cause, did imprison 
and detain in the night time for a long space of time. 2nd 
Count— Indicted for a common assault. Same persons to 

F The U prisoners pleaded guilty to a common assault on the 
first indictment, and guilty to the other two radio! 
and were each sentenced to be 
three months. 

, Appendix, No. 13. 

Appendix , ’ « 

n°. 13 . r ul13S 0 f the Ribbon Society, under the JName ot 
— of Rules of the Belfast Hibernian Benevolent 
Society. 

1 That this Society consist of an unlimited number of 
members, and as the Society increases, the Committee shall 
have the power of forming Branch Societies for the accom- 
modation of the members, conformable to the general rules. 

2. That this Society be called the “ Belfast Hibernian 
Benevolent Society,” and shall hold its meetings at Ao. 



Rules of 
Ribbon 
Society. 



improper person, shall, when the . ■ 

liable to the same penalties as the member who may have 
imposed himself upon the Society. Before any person can 
become a member of tliis Society, he must be proposed by 
one of its members, and seconded by another, on a regular 
meeting night, and ballotted for on the next meeting mght— 
in the meantime the President and members generally shall 
inquire into the character and qualifications of the candidate, 
and report, accordingly, before the ballot takes place. Every 
candidate must have read, or heard the rules of the Society, 
and mu3t subscribe to them before he can be admitted and 
entered on the books as a member. . . , 

5. No person shall hold any ofiicc in this. Society who 

resides more than two miles from the Commercial Buildings, 
of Belfast. On the removal of any of the officers to a • 
greater distance, he shall cease to hold office, and another 
be appointed in his place, in the same manner m which lie 
himself was appointed. The Committee in the mean time, 
to officiate in the room of any of those officers, so removing, 
till a regular meeting night. AVhen a member is duly elected 
to fill any office, and refusing to act, lie shall pay (see list ot 
fines) a fine, unless he can show sufficient cause for his 
refusal. In case of sickness or deaths, officers arc to be 
appointed in their stead, in the same manner as m cases ot 
changes of residence. , ,, , , 

6. This Society shall elect its officers on the first Tuesday 
in January in each year, and regulate the Committee on the 
first Tuesday in January, April, July, and October. I he 
officers are to be elected by being ballotted for on being 
proposed for officers generally, and shall be President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer. Secretary, and two Money-Stewards 
the above-named officers shall be nominated, and lie whose 
name shall stand highest on the poll, shall be duly elected 
President; the person whose name is second on the poll, 
shall he Vice-President, and Chairman of the Committee. 
There shall be a Committee of Twelve; the manner of 

e other two indictments, appo i n ting shall be as follows:— from the alphabetical list ot 
iprisoned for a period of n f e , n t, cl . s ’ names, the first twelve on said list, or the first 
after the last committee when there shall have been such, 
shall act for six months, save, that after the first quarter, the 
six highest on the list shall resign, and six more be elected 
in the manner aforesaid, every three months. No member 
can be compelled to act more than one year in any office, 
and, after the first year, none shall be eligible to.hold office, 
who are not nine months a member. 

7. The President is to govern the Society . according to 
the rules, to watch over its interest with strict attention, 
and to see all its affairs properly conducted. He is to cause 
the officers and members to perform their respective duties, 
or have them expelled or fined as the case may be. He shall 
call a special meeting of the Committee or of the whole 
Society when he may deem it expedient, but lie must be 



is Mnrv’s-market. Belfast, in the county of Antrim, until oooieiy wuen uc maj »«>•>> *. '"‘i — — vr , , , 

the Society shall consider it necessary to alter the place of accountable for the utility of any meeting, so called, a 

Shall be comnetcnt to said Society, to alter i s bound to call such meetings when requested by. seven of 



meeting ; and it shall be competent to said Society, to 

y other place within the same county ; and. 



r any -twelve members of the Society. In 



SSmkSt iArfutari.Si'tlm SecnitoT, to giv'o notice ,E Mali >W give lii. opirn anil 
*1 e =ove.n davs-after said removal, to way as any other member of the Society, 



thereof in writing, within seven days- after said removal, to way 
the Clerk of the Peace of said county, signed by the Secre- (not 
tary and three other , members of the Society, upon pain 
of the said Secretary forfeiting to the Society, for any neglect 
in so doing, the sum of five shillings. 

3. The intent and purposes for which this Society lias 
been established, are as follows :— To raise, by subscription, 
a stock or fund for the relief and maintenance of the mem- 
bers thereof, under and subject to the regulations herein- 
after mentioned ; and all monies subscribed, and all fines 
and penalties imposed by the rules of the Society, shall be 
added to the stock, and be applied to the purposes of the 
Society, hereby declared. 

4. No person shall be admitted a member ol this Society, 
who is not above eighteen and under fifty years of ago, of 
good moral character, of a healthy constitution, free from 
all bodily infirmity, and not connected with any political 
party-work ; he must not be a person discharged from the 
Army or Navy, as being unfit for service, nor in receipt ol 
any annuity or pension in respect of military or naval service. 

He must not belong to the Constabulary, Militia, or 1 olice, 
or any trade, calling, or profession, which may subject him 
to hurt, accident, or injury, nor to any that is disreputable. 

Any member who may, after liis admission, join any political 
party-work, or engage in any of those trades, callings, or 
professions that are prohibited, shall not receive any allow- 
ance from the Society’s funds for any hurt, accident, or 
sickness which may have resulted from said employments ; 
and if any member of contrary qualifications, be, after his 
admission, convicted of having imposed himself on the 



cases of parity 

Committee meetings), lie may give a second or cast- 
lvJuC: and, in all matters that may come before him, 
lie°is to act with the strictest impartiality. 

8. The Treasurer is to take charge of the Society’s pro- 
perty and effects, that may be thought necessary to entrust 
to his keeping, and shall have the powers expressed to be 
given by 10 Geo. IV., chap. 56, sec. 21. He is to collect all 
entrance money, monthly dues, fines, &c., which monies lie 
must dispose of in the manner directed by and in some ot 
the modes of investment specified in 10 Geo. IV., chap. 56, 
sec. 1 3, as the Committee may direct. He cannot credit 
himself with any sum or sums of money paid by him on 
behalf of the Society, until he gets a receipt signed by the 
Stewards for such monies as he may have so paid. At all 
quarterly and yearly settlements, and at any other time the 
Society may call on him, he must produce all the cash, lulls, 
bonds, or any other property he holds belonging to the 
Society, for their inspection, and on no account, can lie 
apply any of the Society’s funds or property to any other 
purpose than that for which it was collected. 

9. The Secretary is to keep the Society’s books m such 
fair and intelligible form as may be approved of. He must 
keep a record of any of its transactions that may be con- 
sidered necessary, and give every member notice who may 
be more than three months’ dues in arrears, as said member 
forfeits all claim on the Society. The Secretary shall make 
the same known to the Officers of the Society; nor can lie 
give credit to any member for money paid except on the 
regular meeting night, and during the time when the rrc- 
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Appendix, sident is in the chair. The Secretary shall he remunerated 
No. 13. for his services, by a sum to be fixed before his election. 
Buies of 10- '-^ ie Warner is to summon the members to attend any 
Ribbon special meeting or funeral when directed by the President, 

Society. or whosoever may call such meeting, stating its objects ; a 
true copy of which he is to leave with each member residing 
within two miles of the Commercial Buildings. Should any 
member be from home when called on by the Warner, he is 
to leave his summons with one of the inmates of said mem- 
ber’s house, which will be considered the same as if delivered 
to the member himself. The summons to be left at least six 
hours previous to the hour of meeting. He shall be remune- 
rated by a sum to be agreed on before his appointment. 

11. The Committee are to superintend the general affairs 
of the Society with care and fidelity, to see that none of its 
property be embezzled or misapplied ; but that all outlays 
shall be for the purposes contained in these rules — two of 
their number shall act as visitors for one month, whose duty 
it shall be to visit the sick members, at least thrice in each 
week (under a fine of sixpence for each offence, to pay him 
his aliment, and report to the Society the state of his com- 
plaint, according to the best oftlieir judgment). TheMoney 
Stewards arc to see all accounts, if possible, to receipt them 
if found correct, and to see that the Treasurer gets credit 
for them. The Committee are to consult with the President, 
and assist him by their counsel, in case of emergency or 
difficulty, and should he attempt to act in any way beyond 
his authority, they are to remonstrate with him, and see that 
he performs his duty in a proper manner according to the 
rules of the Society. They are empowered to call a meeting 
of themselves or ot' the whole Society, in case the President 
refuse to do so. The summons for such meeting to be signed 
by seven of them, who are to be accountable for the propriety 
of such meeting, and defray any expenses attending it. 
Should the Society consider it to have been unnecessary, the 
transactions of the Committee shall be entered in a book 
belonging to the Society, and shall be from time to time, 
and at ail times subject and liable to the review, allowance 
or disallowance, and control of the Society at any usual 
quarterly meeting thereof, or at any meeting to be especially 
convened by the President for the purpose, pursuant to a 
requisition in that behalf, signed by seven members and 
served on him, and which meeting he shall accordingly sum- 
mon within ten days, and not within two days from the time 
of such service of such requisition. 

12. Any member coming to the meeting in a state of 
intoxication, and annoying the members, shall be fined Three- 
pence for the first offence ; for the second, to leave the room 
for that night. In default of complying with this order, the 
offending member shall be excluded for six months, at the 
expiration of which he shall be allowed to rejoin the Society 
a full member ; and should any officer be guilty of the 
above-mentioned offence he shall be fined Sixpence ; for 
the second he shall leave the room or be expelled as before- 
mentioned. 

1 3. That if any member of this Society be convicted of 
robbery, treason, perjury,' or any other atrocious offence, he 
shall be excluded. 

14. That persons re-entering this Society shall pay the 
sum of Five Shillings on the night of their admission : 
Officers neglecting to put this rule in force shall be fined 
Two Shillings and Sixpence, and be discharged from office. 

15. That any Branch Society violating the rules, as the 
same regards the admission of members, for a less sum than 
that fixed by the Rules of the Parent Society, shall, for 
every such offence, be fined the sum of Ten Shillings. 

1 6. Should any dispute arise between the Society, or any 
person acting under it, and any individual member or person 
claiming on account of any member, it shall, pursuant to 10 
Geo. IV., chap. 56, sec. 27 and 28, be referred to Justices of 
the Peace sitting in Belfast, who shall determine the matter 
in question, and such determination shall be binding. 

17- Each member on his admision is to pay Five Shillings 
entrance money, and is afterwards to subscribe One Shilling 
per month ; and any expense incurred by the Society for 
twelve months shall be by a levy on each member ; and any 
member entering after the exposition of twelve months, to 
pay Seven Shillings and Sixpence entrance money. lie is 
to be furnished with a copy of the Rules, that he may 
acquire a correct knowledge of his duty ; he cannot claim 
any support in case of sickuess, nor can allowance be claimed 
towards his funeral in case of death, until he has been twelve 
months a member, and unless he has paid his monthly dues 
and all fines which he may regularly incur, as any fine or 
arrears of three months’ standing, but nothing less in that 
way deprives the member of any benefit whatever. 

18. When a member becomes indisposed, he is to inform 
the President of his case. The President is then to inform 
the Stewards, who are immediately to visit the sick member 
to inquire minutely into the nature of his complaint ; and, 



if they find him incapable of following his usual employ- Appendix 
ment, or not able to support himself by honest industry, they A’o. is. ’ 

are to pay him Six Shillings and Sixpence per week for the R 

space of thirteen weeks, in case his illness may so long con- Ribbon 
tinue : the first payment to be made in six days from the Society, 
commencement of his illness, which sum he may continue to 
receive for the space of thirteen weeks aforesaid, at the end 
of which period all benefit ceases ( funeral money excepted), 
until he has regularly paid six succeeding months’ dues, fines, 
and demands of the Society. No member entitled to aliment 
can receive, at different periods, in twelve successive months, 
however reckoned, more than the full amount of thirteen 
weeks aliment. If any member entitled to benefit 
within the Stewards’ walk falls sick, haring no friends or 
relations to take care of him, the Stewards are to manage 
his aliment as the sick member may direct, and in case of 
death to have a suitable coffin provided for linn. No mem- 
ber shall receive aliment who has been the immediate 
cause of bringing a complaint on himself by quarrelling, or 
any other immoral conduct. 

1 9. When a free member dies, whose monthly account is 
not three months in arrears, his nominee or legatee (or if none, 
his widow, or if neither, his next of kin), shall have Five 
Pounds towards defraying the expenses of the funeral and 
affording relief, unless said member was owing any thing to 
the Society, which debt will be first deducted from said Five 
Pounds ; and, under similar circumstances, in the event of 
the death of his wife during his lifetime, he shall be paid the 
sum of Three Pounds for her funeral expenses. 

20. The Secretary shall call over the names of the mem- 
bers on each quarterly night, at the hour of eight o’clock ; 
and any member not answering his name, shall be fined (see 
list of prices) except members who may be sick, or absent 
from town, or engaged in some very particular business. 

21. In case the burial or sickness funds respectively shall 
sink lower than £6 10s., the Secretary shall make the same 
known the first meeting night, and the fund which shall 
have so sank shall then be closed until the fund is raised to 
£6 10s., either by the ordinary subscriptions or by an addi- 
tional assessment on the Society ; and if it so happen that 
any of the members are sick, or die at the time such report 
of the funds are made known, all expenses incurred thereby 
shall be raised by extra contributions, equally assessed on 
the members. No extra assessment or contributions on any 
member shall exceed 6iZ. per week on any account whatever, 
and while the sickness and burial funds together amount to 
more than Ten Shillings for every clear member, no extra 
contributions shall be levied or ever mentioned. 

22. The Society is to be provided with a chest, haring 
three locks and keys : one of which is to be held by the 
President, one by the Treasurer, and the third by the Secre- 
tary. In said chest are to be deposited all books, papers, and 
other properties not in charge of the Treasurer. The books 
or papers must be shown to the Officers of the Society when 
they may wish to consult them in the discharge of their 
duty. The President, Treasurer, and Secretary are to have 
the care of the chest and its contents : it is to be lodged 
where the Society may, from time to time, direct. 

23. All monies belonging to the Society, the immediate 
expenditure or application of which the exigencies of the 
Society shall not require, shall be laid out or lodged by the 
Treasurer, in his name, in some such mode of investment 
specified in 10 Geo. IV., chap. 56, sec. 13, as the Committee 
shall, from time to time, direct. 

24. The monies or property of this Society shall not be 
diverted, misapplied, or embezzled by the Treasurer, Secre- 
tary, Trustees, or any other officer or member of this Society 
entrusted therewith ; and the member so offending shall 
refund (as provided for, by 10 Geo. IV., chap. 56, sec. 22,) the 
full amount or value of the monies or property so diverted, 
misapplied, or embezzled by him, and shall also pay any 
expenses that may be incurred in the recovery thereof; and 
any member so offending shall be expelled from this Society, 
and never again admitted a member thereof, and be subject 
to such prosecution and penalty as the law directs. 

25. If the Society be, at any time, of the opinion that 
these rules or any of them arc defective, they shall have 
power to make such alterations and amendments as they may 
think best calculated to forward its designs and promote its 
utility, and any alterations which may be made by three- 
fourths of the members present, at a general meeting, con- 
vened pursuant to 10 Geo. TV., chap. 56, sec. 9, shall be as 
binding, to all intents and purposes, as any of the rules 
herein provided; such amendments are certified by the 
Barrister appointed for that purpose, and are in accor- 
dance with the statutes in such case made and provided. 

26. If any member shall be convicted of endeavouring to 
break up or dissolve this Society while seven members 
thereof remain together, and continue to carry on the intents 
and purposes herein declared and specified into effect, such 
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Appendix, member so offending shall be fined or expelled, as the Society 
jVo. 13. shall think proper to direct^; but if any member be convicted 
it ilesof a seeon< l l' me °f the aforesaid offence, he shall be excluded 
Ribbon without benefit, notwithstanding if the Society be reduced to 
Society. less than the aforesaid number — a meeting of it may be held 
by requisition for the purpose of dissolving it, pursuant to 10 
Geo. IV., chap. 56, sec. 26, nor shall it then be dissolved, 
but with and by the consent of five-sixths of the positive 
members, together with the free consent and approbation of 
all persons then receiving or entitled to receive relief from 
the fund, cither on account of old age, sickness, or infir- 
mity ; to be signed and testified by them individually and 
respectively ; and this article, together with the title of the 
Society, shall never be liable to any change or alteration on 
any account whatsoever. 

27. That of each member’s entrance fee and monthly con- 
tributions, such proportions shall be allocated to the sick- 
ness and burial funds respectively, as are specified in that 
behalf in the table hereto annexed, which has been certified, 
pursuant to 9tli and 10th Vic., chap. 27, by Henry Edward 
Flynn, Esq., Actuary; and the residue of such members’ 
payments shall go to the Expenses Fund, as shall also some 
fines and forfeitures not otherwise thereby expressly allo- 
cated, and such Expenses Fund shall be applicable to the 
ordinary current expenses of the Society, other than sickness 
and burial acquirements. 

28. The President shall, in the month of December in 
each year, prepare, or cause to be prepared, a general state- 
ment of such nature, and to be so attested and counter- 
signed as is directed by 10 Geo. IV., chap. 56, sec. 33, and 
a copy of such statement shall be procurable by each mem- 
ber for the sum of threepence per copy. 

29. The President shall, at and for the periods of five 
years, to be computed from the 3 1st day of December, 1845, 
and in the form referred to by 9th and 10th Vie., chap. 27, 
sec. 5, transmit to the Registrar of Friendly Societies in 
Ireland, a return of the rate of sickness and mortality expe- 
rienced by the Society ; and shall, together therewith, trans- 
mit to such Registrar a correct report of the assets and 
liabilities of the Society. 

30. The Secretary shall keep a book or books, in which 
all monies received or paid on account of any particular 
fund or benefit, and which these rules provides, shall be 
entered in a separate account, distinct from the monies re- 
ceived and paid on account of any other provisions or benefit . 

Form of Certificate for Distant Members. 

To the Secretary of — Society, No. Street, Belfast. 

This is to certify that of the Parish of County 

of a member of the Society, for which you are Secretary, 

is now sick of and has not been able to follow his em- 
ployment these weeks past; and we do believe his 

inability was not brought on by any manner of disorderly 
conduct; therefore, he desires that you will give him the 
necessary information, in order that the weekly allowance 
may be sent to him, as specified in the regulations, l'lease 
send it to the care of Mr. (Signed by us, ) ^ 

-Physician. 



For neglecting to call meeting of the members when neces- Appendix, 
sary, Is. ^°- 

The Treasurer, for refusing to make known the state of the 
funds, when desired to do so by the President, shall 
forfeit Is. Society. 

If the Treasurer neglect to give the Stewards the necessary 
supply of money for paying the sick or burying the dead, 
without sufficient cause, 2s. 6d. 

If the Secretary neglect to inform the Stewards of receiving 
notice of a member’s indisposition, Is. 

If he neglect to give information of the death of a member in 
due time, 2s. ad. 

If he neglect to serve notices to the members when ordered by 
the President, Is. 

Neglecting to enter any fine, 6d. 

Any of the Stewards neglecting to pay the sick, agreeably to 
regulations, or neglecting to attend on strangers, agreeably 
to the rules, shall forfeit 2s. 6 d. 

Any member neglecting to attend the anniversary meeting, at 
the time appointed, shall forfeit 6 d. 

Neglecting to attend Quarterly or Extra Meetings, 3d. 

Any member refusing to serve as warner, 2s. 

Any member who may wilfully misrepresent the character of 
a candidate, or making a candidate acquainted with what 
another may have felt his duly to state, during the 
ballot, 5s. 

I hereby certify that these Rules arc in conformity to Law, 
arid to the provisions of the Statutes in force relating to Friendly 
Societies. 

Henry Connor, 

The Registrar of Friendly Societies in Ireland. 

This 10 th day of July, 1850. 

£1 Is. 0 d. paid lath Mai eh, 1850. H. C. 

James Hagan, President. 

Owen M'Nai.e, Treasurer. 

Tully M‘Gee, Secretary. 

The Actuary’s Tari.e, Deferred to in the Foregoing Roles. 

Table of the Ages of Admission, the Admission Fee. and 
of the contributions necessary to enable the Belfast Hibernian 
Benevolent Society to meet : 1st, The Society’s allowance in 
Sickness ; 2nd, The Burial Expenses, on the Death of each 
member and each member’s wife dying during his lifetime ; 
and 3rd, Such proportion of monthly subscriptions as may be 
placed to the credit of the Current Expenses Fund, and as 
also of the several benefits. 





Entrance Fee. 


Contributions during Life. 


■ts* 


to'pay’to’tho 


One Shilling, Monthly, to pay to 


18 to 50. 


Sick Fund, 2s. 
Burial, do. 2s. 
Expenses, do. Is 


Sick 

Allowanc e 
6d. 


Expenses, 

4d. 


Current 

Expenses, 

2d. 



Benefits, free, to be received at any time after Twelve Months 
from the date of Admission. 



Weekly Sick allowance, for 
thirteen weeks in any one 


Expenses 


Burial 

Expenses 




Member, j 


Wife, 


6s. 6rf. 


£5. 


£3. 



The expenses of management and other contingencies to be 
met by fines for misconduct, and profits on sale of Rule 
Books and Cards, in the first instance, and if these be insuffi- 
cient, then by the Expenses Fund, and further, by extra sub- 
scription, if necessary. The fines, for non-payment of monthly 
subscriptions, to be placed in equal moieties to the credit of the 
Sickness and Burial Funds, and no draw to be made from 
these funds, but for their respective purposes. The Entrance 
Fee, Monthly Contributions, and Fines for default of pay- 
ment- thereof, to be safely lodged in an approved Savings’ 
Bank, so as to secure therefore and thereon the full interest 
allowed by said banks. No member out of benefit to be res- 
tored thereto without a clear satisfactory bill of health for 
self. and. if married, for his wife, being first produced, and all 
arrears and fines being first paid up. The number of members 
should, at all times, be kept up to one hundred, if possible. 

Certificate. 

In accordance with the 9th and 10th Viet., chap. 27. sec. 
13, I, Henry Edward Flynn, Officiating Actuary, for twenty- 
six years, to the Patriotic Assurance Company of Ireland, do 
hereby certify that the above Table, may, subject to the con- 
ditions at the foot hereof, be safely adopted by “The Belfast 
Hibernian Benevolent Society, ’ meeting at the House, No. 13, 
Mary's-market, Belfast, for the purpose of securing to the 
members of the said Society the benefits therein setforth. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name, 
the 26tli day of June, 1850, at the office of the said Company, 
9, College-street, Dublin. 

Henry Edward Flynn. 

To Mr. Secretary, Belfast. 



Form of Certificate on the Death of a Member. 

This is to Certify that late of in the Parish of 

County of -is now dead, being a member of the 

Society, of which you are Secretary. You are hereby re- 
quired to give the necessary information, in order that the 
funeral allowance, specified in your rules, may be speedily 
transmitted to his wife (or whomsoever he may have thought 
proper to leave it). . 

Minister. 

A List of Fines. 

Any member throwing scandalous reflections on the Society, 
or any of its members, without cause, lid. 

If any member shall upbraid another with having received, or 
having of chest allowance. Is. 

Any member who shall strike, or offer to strike, another m 
the Society Room, during meeting hours, Is. 

Any member offering to wager, or promote gaming during 
hours of meeting, or raising a false report on another, when 
receiving chest allowance, shall forfeit is. 

If any member be seen gaming, whilst receiving pay for sick- 
ness or infirmity, shall forfeit a fine of 2s. ad. 

Any member neglecting to give the Secretary notice on giving 
up chest allowance, ad. 

Any member who shall be convicted of scandalizing or defam- 
ing any of the managers of the Society, shall forfeit 1 s. lid. 
Any member sending a false certificate of sickness or 
death, 5s. 

Any member proposing to break up the Society', contrary to 
the Act, 2s. ad. 

Neglecting to attend funerals, without cause, Is. 

Cursing or gambling in the Society Room, Is. 

The President neglecting to have the affairs of the Society 
examined every monthly night, si all pay I s. 
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Appendix, Appendix, No. 14. 

No. 14. 

Papers given in Evidence on behalf of the 

jrivenia Orange SOCIETY. 

onMiaif of Laws and Ordinances of the Loyal Orange Insti- 
the Orange tution of Ireland, as revised and adopted by the 
Society. Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, assembled at 
Monaghan, in May, 1849. 

Reorganization of the Orange Institution. 



A meeting of influential gentlemen, from several counties 
of Ulster, was held in the Town-hall of Enniskillen, on 
the 27th of August, 1845, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration how far a union of all those who are ready to 
make common cause in upholding the religion of the Refor- 
mation could be formed, in strict subserviency to the laws, 
the Earl of Enniskillen in the chair. The following reso- 
lutions were proposed and unanimously adopted by the 
meeting : — 

Proposed by Colonel Vcmer, m.p., and seconded by 
Hon. Somerset Maxwell : 



Resolved — That the circumstances of the times render it 
absolutely necessary that a closer union should be formed 
amongst all classes of her Majesty’s loyal and attached subjects 
in this country, in order to preserve inviolate the Legislative 
Union, and the blessings of civil and religious liberty ; and 
especially is a combination and union necessary amongst all 
those who are ready to make common cause in upholding the 
religion of the Reformation. 

Proposed by Colonel Barton, and seconded by Henry 
Johnston, Esq. : 

Resolved — That in order that any union formed amongst us 
should be firmly established, and productive of beneficial and 
lasting results, we are persuaded it must be formed on that 
precept of the Bible, “ Submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord's sake and, therefore, taking this pre- 
cept as our guide, our union shall be formed in strict subser- 
viency to the existing laws of the realm . 

Proposed by Rev. George Welsh, and seconded by Samuel 
Yates Johnstone, Esq. : 

Resolved — That inasmuch as the existing laws render the 
Orange institution, as originally constituted, illegal, we do 
hereby appoint a committee for the purpose of considering 
under what appellation the society shall be designated, and 
upon what legal principles such a union can be formed, and 
for the drawing up rules and regulations for the conduct of 
such union ; and that the said committee be empowered to 
submit such rules and regulations to eminent counsel, for their 
direction and opinion as to their strict legality and conformity 
to the law, and take such steps as may be necessary to carry 
out these resolutions. 



Proposed by Edward Atthill, Esq., and seconded by 
A. Holmes, Esq. : 

Resolved — That the committee appointed to carry out the 
foregoing resolutions consist of Revds. Sidney Smith, George 
W. Welsh, Hugh Hamilton, jun., Nicholas Arclulall, Samuel 
Yates Johnstone, and John Wood, Esqrs., whose exertions are 
to be confined to the county of Fermanagh ; and that William 
Auchinleek Dane, Esq., be requested to act as secretary to 
said committee. 



Proposed by Sir A. Brooke, Bart., m.p., and seconded by 
W. A. Dane, Esq. : 

Resolved — That we look with the greatest confidence to 
obtaining the co-operation of all classes, from the highest to 
the lowest, in the carrying out the principles of these resolu- 

Enniskillen, Chairman. 
W. A. Dane, Secretary: 



mittee to the conclusion, that the name “ Orange" was the best Appendix 
by which our proposed union could be designated. No. 14. ' 

The obloquy which has been attached to this cherished name 

by enemies and strangers, may continue for a time to operate, Papers 
but we know it must soon fade away, and be banished from Sf™ 1 “ 
every fair and candid mind, at the spectacle which (with the 
Divine blessing) our united Protestantism shall present, of ° lle oranee 
men lawfully, soberly, and peacefully associating for an object Society. S 
so sacred and exalted. Let the deportment and conduct of 
Orangemen be worthy of their obligations, and the respect and 
approbation of all whose opinion is of any value shall soon 
attend them, and Englishmen shall respond to our call, and 
make common cause with those whom they see to be earnestly 
contending for the faith. 

The object which everywhere we desired to keep in view 
was the formation of a great Protestant Confederation, on a 
basis perfectly legal and unobjectionable, with Scriptural truth 
for the main element and principle thereof, so that all ranks 
and sections of Protestants might be liable to unite cordially 
and effectively. 

We know that the Orange institution as originally consti- 
tuted. although not now in conformity with existing laws, in- 
volved in it the purest principles of Christianity, and that its 
obligations were such as to require true religion from those 
who should walk in accordance with them. For this cause 
we have remodelled the description of the qualifications of an 
Orangeman, so as to bo more full and more significant of the 
Christian character. 

Your Committee, after due considerationoftho.se portions of 
the original Orange system, which were rendered illegal by 
subsequent enactments, are persuaded that they may be dis- 
pensed with without injuring or weakening our Protestant 
Confederation. 

The use of secret signs and passwords is clearly illegal, and 
therefore cannot be included in our system ; but other means 
are suggested as safeguards and securities which are perfectly 
legal, and seem sufficient to answer the purpose designed. 

The use of oaths is also abandoned, as being contrary to law ; 
but counsel has explicitly pointed out the way in which a test 
for the admission of members may be legally adopted and 
used, and has given full explanations and advice on this im- 
portant subject. 

Your Cbmmittee (without considering the employment of a. 
test as essential to the working of the society) believe it to be 
important and desirable, if it shall be ascertained to be practi- 
cable in the manner suggested by counsel ; and if it shall from 
any cause be found impracticable, an alternative has been pro- 
vided by which the society can be constructed in a satisfactory 

The laws and ordinances of the institution have been revised 
throughout, with the view of rendering the organization more 
effective and complete ; and your Committee consider it a for- 
tunate circumstance that so few changes have been needed 
in the rules, forms, and system so familiar to our Protestant 
brethren. 

In conclusion, they express a fervent hope that unanimity 
may prevail at this important crisis ; and that no impediments 
may prevent the formation of an association, legal, loyal, con- 
stitutional, and religious, amongst all who love the cause of 
God and truth, and are thankful for the noble work of civil and 
religious liberty, which God wrought in our fathers’ days and 
in the old time before them. 



The following is the ease submitted to Joseph Napier, 
Esq., with his opinion thereon : — 

Counsel is herewith sent the rules and ordinances of the 
Orange Institution, and will please to peruse the same, and 
advise — 

1 . Whether the Orange Society, retaining its former name, 
and acting by affiliated branches, can be reorganized consist- 
ently with the law as it exists at present? 

2. In what manner, if at all, this reorganization can be 
effected? And lie will please peruse and remodel the rules, so 
as to render them conformable to law. 

3. Is it lawful for a magistrate, holding the commission of 
the peace, to advise or encourage such reorganization ? 



Report of the Committee appointed at the Meeting held in 
the Town-hall of Enniskillen, on August 27th, 1845. 
The Committee appointed at Enniskillen on llie27th August, 
beg leave to report that tlie system of laws and ordinances 
which they were empowered to prepare, has been arranged 
according to their instructions, and submitted to eminent 
counsel, in whose opinion the organization laid before you with 
this report is now in all points strictly legal. 

Your Committee have engaged in their task with a deep 
feeling of the absolute necessity that Protestants should be 
closely and lawfully associated, “ in order to preserve inviolate 
the Legislative Union, and the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty, and to make common cause in upholding the religion 
of the Reformation.” 

The grateful recollection which every true Protestant must 
preserve of that great and good king whom God raised up for 
the defence of our religion and our liberties, and the enthusi- 
astic love for his glorious name and memory which prevails far 
and wide amongst our brethren and fellow-countrymen in Ire- 
land, were considerations which at once clearly led your Com- 



OPINION OF COUNSEL. 

I have given this case an attentive consideration. At com- 
mon law, the association of numbers is unlawful, whenever the 
end proposed to be attained is criminal ; or (though it may 
not be criminal) where it is intended to be accomplished by 
means which arc criminal. There is a common test applicable 
to both cases, namely, the intention of the parties who combine; 
for, whether the end or the means be criminal, the intention 
to achieve the one or use the other is alike unlawful, and the 
combination, therefore, criminal. Whenever, then, numbers 
combine for the purpose of inducing an apprehension ol an 
ultimate appeal to force to attain their common object, they 
are at once guilty of unlawful confederacy, and indictable as 
conspn-ators. But where they unite in order to exhibit the 
power and prevalence of their common opinion, the association 
is, so far, lawful and constitutional. 

Certain legislative provisions, however, exist in Ireland, 
which restrict the privilege allowed at common law of forming 
associations. It was found that persons confederated for pur- 
poses really, though not ostensibly unlawful ; and that it would 
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. ,. be politic, perhaps necessary, to prohibit generally the eraploy- 

14 ' ment of the instrumentality, which might be used indiscrimin- 

' ately by lawful and unlawful societies. Accordingly, the 

Papers statute 4 Geo. IV., c. 87, prohibits the taking of any oath not 
given in required or authorized by law, by the members of any society ; 
Evidence and coupling this with the 5 and 6 "VVm. IV., c. 62, s. 13, the 
on behalf of employment of any form of oath, under any circumstances, in 
the Orange an association, is, I think, forbidden and illegal. The same 
Society. s t a tute (4 Geo. IV., c. 87, ss. 1 and 2) only permits the use of 
a test which is approved by two justices of the county, &c., 
where the society usually assembles ; and which, in order to 
continue valid, must be confirmed by the majority of the justices 
at the next general sessions. The 2 and 3 Viet., c. 74 (now 
continued by the 8 and 9 Viet., c. 55) extends the provisions 
of the 4 Geo. IV., c. 87, and prohibits the use of all secret 
modes of communication by signs and passwords amongst the 
members of any society, The generality of this prohibition is 
strongly proved by the express exemption of the Society of 
Freemasons and of the Friendly Brothers, in the 2nd section ; 
and as all these statutes are to be read together, in pari materia, 
it seems to follow that they are general in their application to 
all societies which come within the letter of the enactments. 
Hence it will be manifest, 

First — That no form of oath can in any manner, or under 
any pretence, lawfully be used or administered in the proposed 
association. 

Second — That secret signs and passwords, or other secret 
modes of communication, cannot be employed or sanctioned. 

Third— That no test or declaration can be used that has not 
been approved and subscribed by two justices of the peace in 
the county, registered with the Clerk of the Peace, and sanc- 
tioned by the majority of the justices at the next general ses- 
sions after it is approved in the first instance. I may add that 
the test, when approved and subscribed by two magistrates, 
and lodged with the Clerk of the Peace, may at once be acted 
upon, until the next general sessions ; and if there confirmed, 
it may afterwards be retained ; but if rejected, the previous use 
of it is not thereby affected. 

It is important to observe, that the legislature has confided 
to the discretion of the magistracy the duty of deciding on the 
propriety of the test proposed to be used. This shows that it 
is perfectly lawful for a j ustice of the peace to advise or encour- 
age the reorganization of the Orange Society; because that 
society being lawful at common law, and the only part of its 
constitution which has been interfered with by the legislature, 
and which might be considered material to retain, is the very 
part which, by the statute law, merely required the sanction of 
the magistracy, in the exercise of an independent judgment ; 
and their opinion, not being subjected to revision or appeal, 
could not be open to previous interference or control. A ma- 
gistrate, therefore, who approves of the principles of the Orange 
Society, may assist in reorganizing it in conformity with ex- 
isting law. The propriety of such a' course, like the exercise of 
any privilege, must be decided by himself for his own guidance ; 
but that it is his lawful and constitutional right, I have no 
doubt. 

There are two modes by which the society may be lawfully 
reconstructed. If it be thought important or desirable to have 
a test, a form should be prepared, approved and subscribed by 
two justices, in each county in which each separate section of 
the society may usually assemble. It must then be registered 
with the Clerk of the Peace, and at the next general sessions 
an application made to have it confirmed by the justices, and 
the sanction of the majority obtained. The name of the society 
cannot in any manner affect its legality, and is, therefore, quite 
within the free choice of the members. The organization by 
affiliated branches cannot be objectionable, if those brandies 
are similarly constituted (as I have suggested) in their respec- 
tive counties. 

I have remodelled the rules and ordinances, so as to render 
them consistent with law, and so as to be capable of adoption 
either with or without a test or declaration. 

I would suggest the importance of cautioning the branch 
associations of the old society against any premature or partial 
revival of combinations, which might violate the spirit in 
attempting to evade the letter of the law. Whatever is done 
should be on mature deliberation, and obtain a general assent 
to its lawfulness. 

The second mode (and this seems to me free from all diffi- 
culty) is to reconstruct the society without any test or declara- 
tion. For this purpose there may be a voluntary and unanimous 
agreement of any number, who may then adopt the code of 
rules which I have settled. The means of knowledge of the 
character of any who may seek admission, and the power of 
expulsion provided by the rules, supply every real advantage 
which a test could afford. This will not involve the use of any 
prohibited instrumentality ; it will insure for every county, in 
which an affiliated branch may be desirable, the same oppor- 
tunity of association, and it will not expose the society to fur- 
ther legislative interference, unless it be determined to deprive 
both magistrates and people of their most elementary privi- 
leges. 

I wish it should be understood that I do not mean to express 
or insinuate any opinion ns to the propriety or imprudence of 
the course, upon the legality of which I am requested to advise. 
Popular confederacies arc perilous, because they generally be- 
come unmanageable : but the allowance of them under a free 
constitution, shows that circumstances may exist which may 
require such united vigour as they call into activity. 

Joseph Napier. 



Laws and Ordinances. Appendix , 

Section I. Objects of the Orange Institution. — This in- Ao ' 
stitution is formed by Protestants desiring, to the utmost of p ape rs 
their power, to support and defend her Majesty Queen given in 
Victoria, the Protestant religion,' the laws of the country, of 

the Legislative Union, the succession to the throne in her the orange 
Majesty’s illustrious house, being Protestants , as well as for Society, 
the defence of then- own persons and property, and the main- 
tenance of the public peace. It is exclusively an association 
of those who are attaclied'to the religion of the Reformation, 
and will not admit into its brotherhood persons whom an 
intolerant spirit leads to persecute, injure, or upbraid any 
man on account of his religious opinions. They associate 
also in honour of King William III., Prince of Orange, 
whose name they bear, as supporters of his glorious memory. 

Section II. General Qualifications. — An Orangeman 
should have a sincere love and veneration for his Almighty 
maker, a firm and steadfast faith in the Saviour of the world, 
convinced that He is the only Mediator between a sinful 
creature and an offended Creator. He should cultivate 
truth and justice, brotherly kindness and charity, devotion 
and piety, concord and unity, loyalty and obedience to the 
laws. His disposition should be gentle and compassionate, 
his behaviour kind and courteous ; he shouldlove the society 
of the good, and avoid the company of the evil ; he should 
honour and diligently read the Holy Scriptures, and make 
them the rule of his faith and practice ; he should love, up- 
hold, and defend the Protestant religion, and sincerely desire 
and endeavour to propagate its doctrines and precepts ; he 
should strenuously oppose and protest against the errors and 
dangerous doctrines of the Church of Rome ; he should by 
all lawful means resist the ascendancy of that Church, its 
encroachments, and the extension of its power — but he 
should abstain from all uncharitable words, actions, or feel- 
ings towards his Roman Catholic brethren ; he should re- 
member to keep holy the Sabbath day, and attend the public 
worship of God ; he should never take the name of God in 
vain, but abstain from all cursing, swearing, and profane 
language, and use all opportunities of discouraging those 
shameful practices in others ; his conduct should be marked 
by wisdom and prudence, honesty and temperance, and 
sobriety. The glory of God and love of man, the honour of 
his Sovereign, and the good of his country, should be the 
motives of his exertions. 

Stoion III. General Rules. — 1. The Orange Institution 
consists of an unlimited number of brethren, whose admis- 
sion is not regulated by the taking of any oath, or the taking, 
subscribing, or assenting to any illegal test or declaration. 

2. The admission of members into the institution shall be 
by ballot; one black bean in seven to exclude And ..no 
candidate shall be balloted for without having been regularly 
proposed and seconded at least one month previously to such 
ballot. 

3. No person who, at any time, has been a Roman Catholic, 
can be admitted into the institution, except by an unanimous 
vote of the Grand Lodge of Ireland, accompanied by testi- 
monials of character, and a certificate of his having been 
duly elected by ballot in the lodge in which he was proposed, 
transmitted through the Grand Secretary of his county. 

4. Every member of the Orange Institution shall belong to 
a private lodge ; and no person shall be proposed as a mem- 
ber of the Grand Lodge of Ireland, or a County Grand 
Lodge Committee, unless the lodge to which he belongs is 
specified. 

5. In order to guard the institution against the possibility 
of improper persons continuing members of it, it shall be 
competent for the Grand Lodge of Irelimd, -whenever it shall 
deem it expedient, to order that all the members of the 
institution, or of any particular county or private lodge, or 
any individual member, shall undergo a new ballot. 

6. Each lodge shall, upon such occasion, elect by ballot 
five of its members ; those five members shall then proceed 
to re-admit or reject the remaining members of such lodge ; 
and each member, as he shall be so re-admitted, shall be- 
come qualified to proceed with the said original members to 
the further re-election of others. 

7- All lodges shall have the power of making such bye- 
laws for their own government as they may think necessary, 
provided they be not inconsistent with the general rules and 
principles of the institution. 

8. All documents necessary for the working of the institu- 
tion (including rule books, rituals, warrants, certificates, 

&c.) shall be printed exclusively under the direction of the , 
Grand Lodge of Ireland ; and no county, district, or private 
lodge, or member of the institution, shall be permitted to 
present to any person or body any address, or to publish any 
address or other document, or be a party to the publication 
of any address, report, statement, or document whatever, as 
the act of or on the part of the institution, without the 
sanction of the Grand Lodge of Ireland, except in such cases 
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Appendix, as arc now provided for by rule fourteen of County Grand 
No. it. Lodges. 

9. In all cases where an individual resigns his situation as 

iriven'fn a mem ^er of the institution at large, he is not to be con- 

Bvidence sidered as an Orangeman, or be re-admitted by any lodge, 
on behalf of without the sanction of the Grand Lodge of his county being 
the Orange obtained. 

Society. Section IV. Grand Lodge of Ireland. — 1. The Grand 
Lodge of Ireland shall consist of its own Grand Officers, viz. : 
— A Grand Master, Deputy Grand Masters, Prelate, Grand 
Chaplains, Deputy Grand Chaplains, Grand Secretary, 
Deputy Grand Secretary, Grand Treasurer, Deputy Grand 
Treasurers, and Assistant Deputy Grand Secretaries, the 
Grand Officers of Counties, and the Committee. 

2. The Grand Lodge of Ireland shall have not less than 
two stated meetings in the year, viz., in May and November. 
The place of its next stated meeting to be fixed at each 
meeting. 

3. On the first day of the November meeting, the Grand 
Officers of Counties shall assemble by themselves, and elect 
from the Purple order, by ballot (one black bean in four to 
exclude), the officers of the Grand Lodge, and, with the 
existing Grand Officers, elect the members of the committee 
(not to exceed five representatives for each county) for the 
ensuing year ; all to commence office from the first of Janu- 
ary following ; and no county officer shall be elected a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

4. At the period of the May meeting the Grand Officers 
of Counties shall assemble by themselves, and fill such offices 
as may be declared vacant, and then, with the existing 
Grand Officers, elect such members of committee as may be 
necessary ; the persons so elected to continue in office until 
the first of January following. 

5. The Grand Lodge, when assembled for the election of 
its officers, shall, before they proceed to such election, first 
hear and decide on all appeals from county officers concern- 
ing their election. 

6. The Grand Lodge shall, after the general election of 
officers for the ensuing year, proceed to transact their ordin- 



ary business. 

7. The Grand Master, or a Deputy Grand Master in the 
event of his absence or illness, shall be empowered, on a 
requisition signed by twelve members of the Grand Lodge, 
to convene a special meeting of the Grand Lodge of Ireland ; 
and at such special meeting the Grand Lodge and county 
officers may exercise all the powers which respectively belong 
to them by the foregoing rules. 

8. No meeting of the Grand Lodge shall be held without 
fourteen days’ notice having been given to all its members ; 
and at such meeting the Grand Master, or one Deputy 
Grand Master, with twelve county officers, at least, must be 
present. 

9. All members of the Grand Lodge of Ireland are mem- 
bers of every other lodge in the kingdom, and are entitled to 
preside therein and vote on all subjects, except the distribu- 
tion of their funds, the election of officers, and the bye-laws 
of the lodge. 

10. No member of the Grand Lodge whatsoever shall be 
allowed any privilege as such, until lie shall have paid liis 
subscription for the current year, of not less than half-a- 
guinea, and any fines he may have incurred. 

1 1 . Visitors, being of the Purple order, may be admitted 
to the meetings of the Grand Lodge, with the approbation 
of said lodge. 

12. The Grand Lodge of Ireland shall issue a report of its 
proceedings every half-year, a copy of which shall be fur- 
nished to each of its members, and to each County, District, 
-and Private Lodge. 

13. The accounts of the Grand Treasurer shall be audited 
in May and November, and entered in detail in the half- 
yearly report ; and in no case shall he retain more than £.30 
in his possession, the surplus to be invested in the funds, in the 
names of three, trustees to be nominated by the Grand Lodge. 

1 4 . The Grand Secretary shall communicate in the half- 
yearly report to each lodge in Ireland the names and resi- 
dences of all persons who, during the preceding half-year, 
-may have been rejected, suspended, or expelled from the 
Orange Institution. 

15. The Grand Lodge shall have the power of suspending 
or expelling from the institution at large any member who 
•shall have been proved to have wilfully violated any of the 
laws of the institution ; such power, however, Ls only to be 
exercised at a full regular half-yearly meeting of the Grand 
Lodge, and three- fourths of the members present must concur 
in voting the expulsion. 

1 6. In order to insure regular attendance at the meetings 
of the Grand Lodge of Ireland, a fine of one guinea shall be 
imposed upon every County Grand Master whose county 
shall not be represented by at least one of its Grand Officers 
at each regular meeting of the Grand Lodge of Ireland. 



17. The Grand Lodge of Ireland shall have the power of Appendix, 
making such alterations in, and additions to, these rules as 'No: 14. 
it may from time to time consider necessary for the better _ ' 
government and more efficient working of the institution. givcain 

Section V. County Grand Lodges — 1. The Grand Lodge Evidence 
of each county shall consist of its own Grand Officers, viz. : — on behalf of 

A Grand Master, a Deputy Grand Master, Grand Chap- g„° c ® t r “ nge 
lain, Deputy Grand Chaplains, Grand Secretary, Deputy y ' 
Grand Secretary, Assistant Deputy Grand Secretary, Grand 
Treasurer, Deputy Grand Treasurer, District Masters and 
Secretaries, and the Grand Committee ; all to be subject to 
the approval of the Grand Lodge of Ireland. 

2. The County Grand Lodge shall have not less than two 
stated meetings in the year, viz., in the months of April and 
October. 

3. On the day of the October meeting, the officers of the 
several districts shall assemble by themselves, and elect from 
the Purple order, by ballot (one black bean in four to 
exclude), the officers of the Grand Lodge, and, with the 
existing Grand Officers, elect the members of the Grand 
Committee, to consist of twenty-one ; to commence office 
from the 1 st day of December following. 

4. The County Grand Lodge shall, after the general 
election of officers for the ensuing year, proceed to transact 
the ordinary business. 

5. At the period of the April meeting, the Grand Officers 
shall assemble by themselves, and fill such offices as may be 
declared vacant ; and then, with the existing Grand Officers, 
elect such members of committee as may be required ; the 

E irsons so elected to continue in office until the first day of 
ecember following. 

6. The County Grand Officers, when assembled for the 
electiofa of officers, shall, before they proceed to such elec- 
tion, first hear and decide upon all appeals brought before 
them. 

7. The County Grand Master, or. in the event of his 
absence or illness, the Deputy Grand Master, shall, on a 
requisition signed by seven of its members, convene a special 
meeting of the County Grand Lodge ; and at such special 
meeting, the County ’Grand Lodge may exercise all the 
powers which respectively belong to it by the foregoing or 
succeeding rules. 

8. No meeting of a County Grand Lodge shall be held 
without seven days’ notice thereof having been given to its 
members, nor without the presence of one Grand Officer, 
and, at least, seven members. 

9. All members of the County Grand Lodge are members 
of every other lodge in the county to which it belongs, and 
are entitled to sit therein on all occasions, and vote on all 
subjects except the distribution of their fimds, the election 
of officers, and the bye-laws of the lodge. 

1 0. In all matters relating exclusively to a county, the 
decision of the majority of the members of the County 
Grand Lodge present shall be binding on the minority, and 
upon all members of private lodges within the county. 

1 1 . Each member of the Orange Institution shall undergo 
a new ballot whenever the Grand Lodge of his county shall 
deem it expedient. 

12. No member of a County Grand Lodge whatsoever 
shall be allowed any privilege as such, until lie shall have 
paid his subscription for the current year, of not less than 
two shillings and sixpence, to the County Grand Treasurer. 

1 3. Visitors, being of the Purple order, may be admitted 
to the meetings of the County Grand Lodge, with the ap- 
probation of the members present. 

14. Every County Grand Lodge shall, immediately after 
its October meeting, print an annual report of its proceed- 
ings, in which shall be entered the names and residences of 
the County Grand Officers, the number and title of each 
lodge under its jurisdiction, the district to which each lodge 
belongs, and the number of members in each lodge. And 
such report shall also contain the names and residences of 
all members who may have been rejected, expelled, or sus- 
pended from the Orange Institution in the county ; together 
with the reasons for such rejection or expulsion, and the 
reasons for, and term of, each suspension ; and a copy of 
such report shall be forwarded to each district and private 
lodge in the county, and also to the Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland. 

15. The accounts of the Grand Treasurer shall be audited 
in October, and entered in detail in the annual report. 

1 G. A warrant may in future be granted, authorizing the 
Grand Master of each county for the time being to hold a 
private lodge, to be composed of the County Grand Officers 
in each county respectively, and of such other members as 
the lodge may admit ; and that it shall be optional with the 
Grand Master of each county for the time being to take out, 
or act upon, such warrant. 

1 7- In any county or city where there shall not be a Grand 
Lodge, the Senior District Master shall act as Grand Master 
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Appendix, °f such county or city ; and in any county or city where 
m it. ’ there shall not be a District Lodge, the Master of the Senior 

Lodge shall act as Grand Master — all subject to, the approval 

Papers^ 0 f t ] ie Grand Lodge of Ireland. 

Evidence 18- AH official communications sent to tljo Grand Lodge 
on behalf of of Ireland shall be transmitted through the County Grand 
the Orange Secretary, or Grand Officer holding, the county grand seal, 
Society ‘ and sealed with the same.; 

19. The Grand Secretaries of counties shall make returns 
of the names and residences of the County Grand Officers 
elected for their respective counties to the 'Grand Secretary 
of Ireland within fourteen days after their election ; and also 
of the. names and residences of such persona as may have 
been rejected, expelled, or suspended from the Orange Insti- 
tution. in. their respective counties, immediately after the same 
shall have been confirmed by the Grand Lodge of the county. 

Section V’l. District Lodges — 1 . Each countv. in which 
there shad be more than twelve lodges, shall be divided into 
districts, according to lo.cal circumstances ; an*d in each 
district there shall not be less than three lodges, the prece- 
dence of the, districts to be determined by the County Grand 
Lodge; and each District Lodge shall meet at least four 
times in the year. 

2. The Masters and Deputy Masters oflodges, so forming 
a district, shall assemble in the month of September, and 
appoint by ballot, from out of the district, a Master, a 
Deputy Master,. Chaplain (being a clergyman), Secretary, 
Treasurer, and five of its members as a Committee, all of tlie 
Purple order, who are to come into office on the first of 
November ensuing* fop one year : all subject to the approval 
of the County Grand Lodge. 

3. Duping the absence, suspension, or non-election of a 
District Master, and Deputy District Master, the Master of 
the senior lodge present ‘shall act for the time. 

4. The Secretary of each district shall, at the October 
meeting of the County Grand Lodge, make a return of the 
names and residences of the seycral officers appointed for his 
district, and also of the numb.er and title of each lodge 
within it, and of the names, residences, and offices of the 
brethren comprising each lodge, and of such persons as may 
have b,een. rejected, expelled, or suspended within his district 
during the preceding year, with the reasons for each rejec- 
tion or expulsion, and the reasons for and term of each 
suspension. 

Section. VII. Private Lodges I. Each lodge shall have 

a Master, Deputy Master, Secretary, Treasurer, and five 
Committee-men, to be appointed in August, and to come 
into office on the first of October ensuing, for one year ; the 
Master, Treasurer and Secretary to be elected by ballot by 
the lo.dgo; the Deputy Master to be appointed by the 
Master* subject to the approval of the lodge ; the first Com-, 
mittee-man by the Master, the second by the, first, and so on 
till the number of five be completed, who are to transact the 
business of the lodge ; which appointments, and any other 
change or alteration that may take place, snail be. forthwith 
certified to the district lodge. 

2. No master or other officer shall sit as such, until his 
appointment shall have been approved by the district to 
which the Ipdge belongs. 

3. All clergymen duly admitted members of private lodges 
shall be considered chaplains of the same,' and shall rank 
after the Deputy Master, have the privileges of officers of 
them respective lodges, and be considered members of the 
district lodges to which their lodges are attached. 

4. The names ' dr the members of each lodge, with the 
offices which they may fill, and the time of their appointment 
to such offices, shall be entered in a book to be' kept for that 
purpose in each lodge ; which record shall be open to the 
inspection, of-tlie society at large, and likewise to the govern-, 
ment of the country. 

5. The Secretary of each lodge shall make a return, as 
soon as possible after the regular meeting in August, to the 
District. Secretary* ofithe names and residences of the several 
officers and members in his lodge, together with its place of 
meeting and post-town, the same to be signed by the Master 
of the lodge ; he shall also transmit the vouchers of the past 
year, described in. rule 1 0. 

6. No publican or retailer of malt and spirituous liquors 
shall hold any office in any Orange Lodge, nor shall any 
lodge be held in the house of a publjcan. 

7. There shall be two orders only in the institution, 
namely, those of Orange and Purple ; and same shall be 
conferred in each lodge, under its warrant, by the proper 
authority presiding, namely, the Master, Deputy Master, 
or Senior Committee-man then present ; but no other per- 
sons, save those deputed by, or a Member of' the Grand 
Lodge, shall be allowed to preside at any lodge meeting. 

8. No candidate shall be admitted into the society until 
the proposer lias certified that he is a Protestant of known 
loyalty, and above eighteen years of age. 



9. Each member, on his admission, shall pay such entrance Appendix, 

fee as shall be established by the bye-laws of the lodge into A ~°- 14 - 
which he is admitted ; but in no case shall such fee be less p er3 
than 2s. (id. ... given, in 

10. Every member, upon liis admission, into any lodge, Evidence 
shall be furnished with a voucher, signed by the Master and on bclmlfof 
Secretary, and stamped with the seal of the. lodge, certifying s ^ iet y_ 8 
tfiat he is a member of the lodge, and stating the order to 

which he belongs ; which voucher slialj lie returned to the 
Master, an,d a new one issued annually at the July meeting 
of the lodge, provided he shall in the meantime have con- 
formed, to all the rujes of the society, and paid up his regular 
subscriptions or dues to that period ; and unless provided 
with such voucher for the current year, no person shall be 
recognised as a member of the institution. 

1 1 . In towns where a district is held, no person shall be 
admitted until his election shall, have been confirmed by the 
district. 

12. The proposer of a candidate shall satisfy' the lodge 
tjiat he has put a copy of these laws into the hands of the 
candidate before admission into the society for the purpose of 
making him acquainted with the principles of the institution. 

1 3. Every member leaving a lodge shall be furnished with 
a certificate, for which lie shall pay; not less, than one shilling, 
which certificate shall in no case be refused unless for im- 
proper conduct or non-payment pf his dues ; and no Orange- 
man from one county shall be permitted to sit as a member 
in any lodge in another county, unless his certificate be 
countersigned by the acting Grand Master or Grand Secre- 
tary of the county frpm wlSch, lie has removed. 

14. Any Master signing the certificate of a. person not 
duly entitled to receive it — the fact being fully' proved 
before the District Lodge — shall be suspended frpm his office. 

15. In, order to establish a fund to. defray the general 
pxpenses of the institution, each lodge shall transmit a sub- 
scription of not less than 2s. 6 d. annually to the County 
Grand Treasurer, at the April meeting, whereof one shilling 
is to be by' him forwarded to the Grand Treasurer of the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland. 

16. Masters of lodges, on handing in the dues of their 
respective lodges to the County Grand Treasurer, shall 
obtain from that officer a receipt for the same; and no 
Master of a lodge shall in future be permitted to vote at the 
meeting of the district to which said lodge is. attached, unless 
the dues of his lodge be fully' paid up. 

17. Every brother shall wear, at all meetings of the insti- 
tution in lodge-rooms, an Orange Ribbon ; .and those of the 
purple order shall wear both Purple and Orange. 

18. Any dispute arising, not provided for by the rules, is 
to be decided by the committee of the lodge ; and the parties 
must abide by its decision, on pain of expulsion ; saving the 
right of appeal, in all such cases, in the first instance, to the 
District Lodge. And should any pf the parties concerned in 
such appeal think himself aggrieved by the decision to which 
such District Lodge may' come thereon, a further appeal shall 
be allowed to the Grand Lodge of the county, duly assembled ; 
and again, from the decision of the County Grand Lodge to 
the decision of tlie Grand Lodge of Ireland, whose decision 
shall be conclusive in all cases. 

19. Every lodge shall have the power of suspending or 
expelling such of its oyyn members as it may think' deserving 
of such punishment ; which suspension or expulsion shall 
take effect from the time at which it is pronqupeed, but shall 
not be from the institution at large until it shall have been 
sanctioned by the Grand Lodge of Ireland,.. 

20. No business shall be transacted except during the 
time in which the lodge shall be open, and no refreshment 
shall be introduced during that period. 

21. The Secretary' is to read opt, before the books are 
closed, the names of the candidates proposed for admission 
at the npxt meeting. 

22. As the laws of religion and morality should be observed 
with peculiar attention by Orangemen, it is forbidden, under 
pain of being fined or suspended, that any person should use 
improper or offensive language in jjhe lodge-room, or appear 
there affected by intoxicating liquor- 

23. No private lodge shall be held without the authority 
of a precept or warrant from the Grand Lodge of Ireland, 
signed by the Grand Master, the, Grand Secretary, or Deputy- 
Grand Secretary, and the Grand Treasurer, or Deputy- 
Grand Treasurer, and countersigned by- the Grand Master, 
the Grand Secretary, or Deputy Grand Secretary, and 
the Grand Treasurer, or Deputy Grand. Treasurer of the 
county, and sealed with the seals of the. Grand Lodge of 
Ireland, and of the Grand Lodge of the county in which 
such lodge shall be held ; and for which precept or warrant 
(save where same shall be a renewal of a warrant hitherto 
in use) a fee of one guinea shall be paid ; and all precepts or 
warrants are hereby declared to be the property of the lodges 
respectively, and not of the masters. 
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Appendix, 24. All applications for precepts or warrants, or renewals 
No. 14. 0 f precepts or warrants, shall be made through the district 

lodges to the County Grand Lodge, the fee payable being 

glventa therewith transmitted to the County Grand Treasurer ; such 
Evidence application in every case to be made in writing by the master 
on behalf of requiring the precept, who shaU' thereby pledge himself to 
the Orange af ff 10re to the rules of the society. All lodges that have not 
Cl ° y ' already obtained renewals since the reorganization of the in- 
stitution in 1845, shall take out new precepts or warrants; 
which precepts or warrants shall bear the same numbers 
respectively as the warrants hitherto in use, and for which 
a fee of two sliillings and sixpence shall be paid. 

25. Where circumstances may render it advisable to open 
a lodge before a precept or warrant can be regularly obtained, 
it shall be in the power of the County Grand Master to issue 
a dispensation to the lodge, under which it may sit and per- 
form all the functions of a lodge under warrant, until the 
warrant or precept can be obtained ; such dispensation to be 
signed by the Grand Master and Grand Secretary of the 
county, and sealed with the county seal. 

26. No Orange warrant shall be exchanged, bought, sold, 
or taken from the district for which it was originally granted 
to any other district in the same county, without the appro- 
bation of both district lodges, sanctioned by the County 
Grand Lodge ; or from one county to another, without the 
approbation of both County Grand Lodges ; the change in 
every case to be reported to the Grand Lodge of Ireland ; 
and the parties to whom such warrant may be transferred 
are, on no account whatever, to pay a' greater sum for it than 
the price of a new warrant. 

27. The period of probation of an Orangeman to be raised 
to the Purple order shall be as follows: — If above twenty 
years of age, six months ; if under that age, twelve months ; 
unless by a special order or dispensation from the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland, or the Grand Lodge of his county. 

28. Masters of lodges holding precepts or warrants, and 
not convening their lodges at regular periods, shall be called 
to account by the proper authority for neglecting to do so. 

29. Inasmuch as a popular error prevails respecting the 
anniversary of the landing of King William III., of glorious 
arid immortal memory, that happy event having taken place 
on the fifth, and not on the fourth of November, as generally 
supposed — the former day being recognised by law, and a 
solemn form of prayer and thanksgiving appointed to be 
used in all churches, “ For the happy deliverance of King 
James I., and the three estates of England, from the most 
traitorous and bloody intended massacre by gunpowder, and 
alia for the happy arrival {on this duy ) of his Majesty King 

. William III., ‘for the deliverance of our Church and Nation " 
— the members of the Orange Institution will henceforth 
celebrate (besides the twelfth of July) the fifth day of No- 
vember, the same to be observed by the brethren attending 
divine service in their respective places of worship, but 
abstaining from any thing which might unnecessarily give 
offence to, or excite animosity on the part of Homan Ca- 
tholics. 

30. If any candidate for admission be rejected by any 
lodge, the same shall be forthwith notified to the district to 
which the lodge belongs, and by the district communicated 
to all private lodges within its jurisdiction at the earliest 
practicable opportunity. 

31. A candidate for admission, who has been rejected by 
any lodge, cannot be balloted for in any other lodge, unless 
by the special permission of the County Grand Lodge or 
Grand Lodge of Ireland ; and if re-proposed in the same 
lodge, he shall not be balloted for therein until a sufficient 
notice be given to the members thereof of such intended 
ballot. And as the master of the lodge shall be personally 
held responsible for the sufficiency of said notice, any ballot 
for such re-proposed member, held in his absence, shall be 
null and void ; and should any doubt be suggested as to the 
sufficiency of the notice, the subject shall be referred, on the 
motion of any member, to the district, which shall appoint a 
time for holding said ballot. 

Order of Business at each Meeting 1. The chair taken. 

2. The opening prayer read (by a chaplain, if present), 
the brethren standing. 

3. A portion of Scripture read. 

4. General rules read. 

5. Proceedings of last meeting read. 

6. Other communications (if any) read. 

7. Candidates balloted for. 

8. New members admitted. 

9. General business transacted. 

10. Names of candidates for next meeting read. 

11. The closing prayer read (by a chaplain, if present), 
the brethren standing. 

Opening Prayer. — Gracious and Almighty God! who in all 
ages has shown Thy almighty power in protecting righteous 
kings and states — we yield Thee hearty thanks for the mer- 



ciful preservation of Thy true religion hitherto against the Appendix, 

. designs of its enemies. Xo - H- 

We praise Thee for raising up for our deliverance from p ~~ 
tyranny and arbitrary power Thy servant, King William given in 
III., Prince of Orange ; and we beseech Thee, for Thy honour Evidence 
and Thy name’s sake, for ever to frustrate all the designs of ° n »ehalf of 
wicked men against Thy holy religion, and not to sutler its gaiety” 86 
enemies to triumph ; defeat their counsels, abate their pride, 
assuage their malice, and confound their devices. 

Deliver, we pray Thee, the members of the Church of 
Rome from error and false doctrine, and lead them to the 
truth of that holy word which is able to make them wise unto 
salvation. 

We beseech Thee to bless every member of the Orange 
Institution with all Christian virtue. Bless us with brotherly 
love and loyalty. Take away every thing that may hinder 
our godly union and concord ; so that we may henceforth be 
of one heart and of one soul, united in one holy bond of truth 
and peace, of faith and charity, and may, with one mind and 
one mouth, glorify Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 

Amen. 

Another Opening Prayer . — Almighty God, who hast in all 
ages shown Thy power and loving kindness, in the miraculous 
deliverance of Thy Church, and in the protection of righteous 
kings and states, we yield Thee most humble and hearty 
thanks for the especial manifestation of Thy favour to this 
Protestant nation, at divers times and seasons of great peril 
and difficulty. We adore the goodness of Thy Providence, 
which hath so often interposed to defeat the plots and 
machinations of Popish treachery, and disappoint the designs 
of our enemies for the subversion of Thy holy religion and 
the government and laws established amongst us ; but par- 
ticularly in fending Thy servant, King William HI., Prince 
of Orange, for the preservation of these kingdoms from 
tyranny and arbitrary power. 

Be Thou still, 0 Lord ! our mighty protector and strong 
tower of defence. Let the consideration of the great and 
undeserved blessings which Thou hast bestowed upon us 
banish from our hearts all coldness of indifference to all 
things of eternal life, and work in us a lively and lasting 
sense of zeal and diligence in Thy service. We confess, O 
Lord ! that our manifold sins and iniquities have justly pro- 
voked Thy wrath and indignation against us ; and we bow, 
with humble submission, to the various dispensations of Thy 
divine wisdom in afflicting us, and which we acknowledge to 
be righteous punishments for our forgetfulness of Thy boun- 
tiful goodness towards us. Yet, O Lord, we beseech Thee, 
deal not with us according to our sins, neither reward us 
according to our iniquities. Turn Thee again, and be gra- 
cious unto Thy people. Preserve unto us the religious and 
civil freedom which Thou gavest unto us as an inheritance. 

Frustrate the designs of wicked men, defeat their counsels, 
abate their pride, assuage their malice, and confound then- 
devices. 

Bless and protect our sovereign Queen Victoria, and so 
rule her heart that she may, above all tilings, seek Thy 
honour and glory, and study to preserve the religion, laws, 
and liberties of the people committed to her charge. Remove 
far from her all evil councillors. Direct and prosper the 
great council of the nation in Parliament assembled, that all 
their consultations may be for the advancement of Thy 
glory, the good of Thy Church, and the safety, honour, and 
welfare of our sovereign and her dominions. 

Pom- out Thy Holy Spirit upon Thy Churches throughout 
the world, and especially upon those who, in this United 
Kingdom, worship Thee in spirit and in truth, Endue the 
ministers of Thy Gospel with the fulness of Thy heavenly 
grace, that we may, with all diligence, faithfulness, and bold- 
ness, set forth Thy holy word throughout the length and 
breadth of the land ; and so make Thy light to shine in the 
darkness with which it is overshadowed, as to bring forth 
amongst us a spirit of national godliness. Let Thy Holy 
Scriptures have free access, and be brought home to the 
hearts of our Roman Catholic brethren. Teach them, 0 
Lord! to know and feel the truth as it is in Jesus, and. to 
set at nought the traditions of men. Believing and trusting 
in the name of Christ alone, as the only hope of salvation, 
may their souls be preserved unto eternal life. 

Cause Thy grace to descend upon all Thy people. Bless 
especially, we beseech Thee, the members of the Orange 
Institution of Ireland. Let piety, truth and justice, charity, 
brotherly love and loyalty, concord and unity, and all other 
Christian virtues, flourish amongst us, and make us accept- 
able in Thy sight as faithful servants of our God, and fearless 
supporters of our laws, sovereign, and country, trusting in 
Thee, as our only hope and strength in time of need. 

All these we humbly beg, in the name, and through the 
mediation of Thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ, who, with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth, ever one God, world 
without end. Amen. 
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. Closing Prayer — 0 Almighty God! who art a strong 

A % fl tower of defence unto Thy servants against the face of their 
. — enemies, we humbly beseech Thee, of Thy mercy, to deliver 

Papers us f rom those great and imminent dangers with which we 

ftoj* are now encompassed. O Lord ! give us not up as a prey 
on behalf of to our enemies ; but oontinue to. protect Thy true religion 
the Orange against the designs of those who seek to overthrow it ; so 
Society. tl ° at a j} t he world may know that Thou; art our Saviour and 
mighty Deliverer, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Form of Certificate — This is to certify that the bearer, 

Brother is a worthy Orangeman of and a member 

of this Lodge ; and as such we recommend him to all; socie- 
ties of our Brethren in the universe. 

Given under opr hands, this day of — — 18 — . 

Master. 

Deputy Master. 

Secretary, 



“And Moses said unto the people, Fear ye not, stand still 
and see the salvation of the Lord, which he will show you 
to-day ; for the Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, ye shall 
see them no more again for ever. The Lord shall fight for 
you, and ye shall hold your peace. And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me? Speak unto the 
Children of Israel that they go forward ; but lift thou up thy 
rod, and stretch out thine hand over the sea, and the chil- 
dren of Israel shall go on dry ground through the midst of 
the sea.” — Exodus, xiv. 13-16. 

“ I was ashamed to require of the king a band of soldiers 
and horsemen to help us against the enemy in the way ; 
because we had spoken unto the king, saying, The hand of 
our God is upon all them for good that seek him ; but His 
power and IBs wrath is against all them that forsake him.” — 
Ezra, viii. 22. 

“ The children of Judah prevailed because they relied upon 
the Lord God of their fathers.” — C hiion. xiii. 18. 



trusted to his care, having them at all times ready to produce Appendix, 
tp the proper or legal authorities ; and that he will not lend 
the seal of his lodge to any person whatever, nor affix it to Papers 
any paper or instrument whatever, unless by the order of the gi ven j„ 
lodge regularly assembled. Evidence 

Treasurer. That he is one who will fairly account for all °|” c b Q^ f ° f 

moneys which shall come to his hands on account of, or for gocietyf 8 
the use of the lodge, whenever the Master and officers, or 
rule? of the lodge shall require the same, and hand in all ba- 
lances or sums of money in his hands to such person or per- 
sons as the blaster and officers or lodge shall direct. 

Committee-Man That whenever he shall fill the chair of 

his lodge, he will perform the duties of Master to the utmost 
of his ability ; and in all cases which shall come before him as 
a committee-man, will act with fidelity and impartiality, 
without favour or affection, or personal dislike to any man. 
Qualifications requisite for a Candidate seeking admission into 
the Purple Order. 

He should be one who may be depended on to keep all 
matters and things confided to him as a Purpleman, even 
from an Orangeman, as well as from a stranger to the Orange 
Institution, unless authorized to confide them by the proper 
authorities of the Orange Institution ; and who will not ad- 
mit any candidate into the Orange or Purple orders, except 
only while he shall act as Master of an Orange lodge; nor 
admit or assist at the admission of any member into a »y other 
order purporting to be part of the Orange system, than the 
Orange and Purple, which are the only Orders recognized by 
the rules of the Orange Institution. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Grand Orange 
Lodge op Ireland, at the General Half-Yearly 
Meeting, held in the Tontine Rooms, Armagh, on 
Wednesday, the 30th, and Thursday, the 31st days of 
May, 1855. 



ADDITIONAL QUALIFICATIONS. 

In addition to. the general qualifications, inserted at page 
7 of these rules, the Master and members of every lodge into 
which a candidate has been elected, should satisfy themselves 
with all due solemnity, previously to his admission : 

That the candidate is one who will be faithful, and bear 
true allegiance to her, Majesty Queen Victoria ; that he will, 
to the utmost of his power, support and maintain the laws 
and constitution of the United Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the succession to the throne, in her Ma- 
jesty's illustrious House, being Protestant. 

That he is not, nor ever was, a Roman Catholic or Papist ; 
that he is not, never was, nor ever will be, a member of the 
society called “ United Irishmen,” nor any other society or 
body of men who are enemies to her Majesty, or the glorious 
constitution of these realms, as established in 168S ; and that 
he never took an oath of secrecy to that or any other treason-, 
able society. 

That he will, as far as in his power lies, assist the magis- 
trates, and civil authorities of these kingdoms in the lawful 
execution of their duties, when called upon so to do ; that he 
will be true and faithful to every brother Orangeman in all 
just actions ; that he will not wrong or know him to be 
wronged or injured, without giving him due notice thereof, 
if in his power ; and that he is one who will not in any 
manner communicate or reveal any of the proceedings or 
counsels of his brother Orangemen in lodge assembled ; or 
any matter or thing therein communicated to him, unless to 
a brother Orangeman, well knowing him to be such, or until 
he shall have been authorized so to do by the proper autho- 
rities of the Orange Institution ;* and lastly, that he has not, 
to liis knowledge or belief, been proposed in, andrcjeetedby, 
or expelled from any other Orange lodge. 

Previously to the installation of officers into their, respec- 
tive offices, the members of every lodge should satisfy them- 
selves that the persons elected to fill the several offices re- 
spectively-, possess the subjoined qualifications. 

Master or Deputy Master . — That he is one who docs not 
seek to be made a master (or deputy-master), for any private 
emolument or advantage to himself. 

That he is not a publican, nor likely to become a publican 
or retailer of spirits, or malt liquors, while he remains in 
office in any lodge. 

That he will exert his authority to maintain sobriety and 
good behaviour in his lodge, and a strict observance of the 
rules for the government of Orangemen, as published by the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland. 

Secretary and Deputy- Secretary . — That he is one who will, 
to the utmost of his power, keep regular, and preserve the 
papers, books, seals, and other property of the lodge en- 

* The proper authority is the Grand Lodge of Ireland ; its permission 
to bo signified in writing under its seal, and signed by the Grand Master 
and Grand Secretary, or Deputy Grand Secretary. 



Deputy Grand Masters. 

The Viscount Dunganhon. John Robert Irwin. 

Sir WilRamVerher, Bart., si.P. Robert Waring Maxwell. 

John Ellis. John C. Moutray. 

Captain William Boyle. Edward Waller. 

Francis Charles Leslie. 

Grand Chaplain— Tier. G. H. M ‘Dowell Johnston. 
Deputy Grand Chaplains. 

Rev. Dri Drew. Rev. Hartley Hodson. 

Rev. T. F. Miller. Rev. Charles Welsh. 

Rev. James A. Beers. Rev. Charles Waring. 

Rev. James Jones. Rev. William Young. 

Rev. John J. Moutray. Rev. Francis C. Young. 

Rev. Henry Tottenham. Rev. E. J. Hartrick. 

Rev. E. H. Newenliani. 

Deputy Grand Secretary — James Hamilton Moore. 
Assistant Deputy Grand Secretaries.— William James Gwynn. 
Rev. E. H. Newenham. 

Secretaries' Assistant . — William Beattie. 

Deputy Grand Treasurers Thomas Palmer. Win., Johnston. 

Grand Committee. 

James Alexander Henderson, John R. Bullen. 

F. H. Hull. Charles Murray Arundell. 

Henry S. Ferguson, si.p. John Cranstoun. 

Arthur R. Kay. Anketell Moutray, 

William Nassau Dawson. Walter Hore. 

County Officers. 



Antrim, 

Viscount Dungannon, G,M. 
Jonathan Richardson, D.G.M. 
Rev. T. F. Miller. G.C. 

Rev. Dr. Drew, D.G.C. 

Rev. Hartley Hodson, D.G.C. 
Rev. G. H. M'Dowell John- 
ston, D.G.C. 

Rev. F. C. Young, D.G.C. 
William James Gwynn, G.S, 
Thomas W, Hamilton, M.C. 
Samuel Weir, M.C. 



Rev. G.H.M'D. Johnston, G.C. 
Rev. Dr. Drew, D.G.C. 

Rev. James A. Beers, D.G.C. 
Rev. William Young, D.G.C. 
William Jonhston, G.S. 

Hunt W. Chambre, A.D.G.S. 



Rev. John J. Moutray, D.G.C. 
Rev. T. Carpendale, D.G.C. 
Rev. Wm. Moutray, D.G.C. 
Rev. H. Tottenham, D.G.C. 
Rev. W. J. M. Young, D.G.C. 
James Crossle, G.S. 

Cecil Moore, A.D.G.S. 
Mervyn Stewart, G.T. 
William Scott, m.m., D.G.T. 
John V. Bindon, M.D., M.C. 
Edward Evans, M.C. 
Wicklow. 

William Mason, G.M. 

James H. Moore, D.G.S. 

2 N 2 
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Appendix, Visitors. 

- Vo - 14 - Joseph Curry, M.1428,Keady. Jas. Henry, D.M. Tamlragee. 
„ J. Young, D.M. Stewartstown. Rev. C. Crossle, Co. Tyrone, 

riven in D. M'Cullough, 184, Armagh. John Holmes, 368, Monaghan. 
Evidence William Laffin, 983, Cork. Jas. D, Donohoe, 184, Armagh, 
on behalf of James Laing, 345, Armagh. G. M-Cormaek, 898, Armagh, 
the Orange II. Magill, 672, Armagh, H. H. Hargrave, 228, Armagh. 

Society. S. Wright, 184, Armagh. Henry Carroll, 86, Armagh. 

John Burns. 184, Armagh. Geo. Whitten, D.S.Tandragee. 

Thos. Ward, M. 634, Belfast. 

In the absence of the Right Hon. and Most Worshipful 
the Grand Master, the chair was taken, at half-past eleven 
o’clock, by Brother John Ellis, senior Deputy Grand Master 1 
then present. Prayers and a portion erf Scripture having 
been read by Brother Rev. T. E. Miller, D.G.C., the lodge 
was duly openod. 

Brother the Viscopnt Dungannon, D.G.M., having entered 
the room, the chair was vacated by Brother Ellis, and taken 
by his Lordship, Brother Ellis occupying the deputy chair 
during the meeting. 

Brother J. H. Moore, D.G.S., stated that apologies from 
the following brethren, members of the Grand Lodge, had 
been received" — 



The Most Worshipful Grand 

Sir Henry Harvey Bruce, Bt., 
G.M. Derry. 

Captain Toolcer, G.M. Cork. 
William Beers, D.G.M. 

David M'Clatchy, M.G.C. 
Rev. W. H. Stanford, D.G.C. 
Colonel Hon. H.A. Cole, mj?., 
G.S. 

Joseph Greer, D.G.M. 
William Eilgate, D.G.M. 



Col. William Blacker, D.G.M. 
Rev. John Flanagan, D.G.C. 
D. K, Loyd, G.S. Cork. 

Rev. Henry V. White, D.G.C. 
W. B, Smythe, D.G.M. 
Hamilton Finlay, D.G.M. 
David Allen, M.G.C. 

Hon. A. G. Stuart, D.G M. 
Wm. Milward Jones, D/G.T. 
Sami. YatesJohnstone.D G..M. 
.Henry Geo. Johnston, 1XG.M., 
.and G.M. Monaghan. 



Previous to entering upon the general business of the 
lodge, the Viscount Dungannon brought under its considera- 
tion the recent domestic affliction sustained by the Right 
Worshipful the Earl of Enniskillen, and proposed for adop- 
tion of the lodge an address of condolence to his Lordship. 
The address was .thou read by Lord Dungannon, and having 
been unanimously .approved of, was signed by all the mem- 
bers present at the meeting, and ordered to be printed. 

It appearing that , a. vacancy had occurred on .the list of 
Grand Chaplains since ,tlie last meeting, caused by the death 
of Brother Vcn. Archdeacon Magee, Brother Rev. James 
Jones, G.C. Armagh, was elected to that office. 

Brother John Hinds, Lodge No. 7, Belfast, elected mem- 
ber of Grand Committee, -In room of Brother H. Posnett, 
deceased. Brothers Robert Irwin, of Clones, and Robert 
Bailey, Members of Committee, in room of Brothers John 
Welsh and II. Johnston, jun., deceased. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Grand Lodge, held 
in the Rotundo, Dublin, on Wednesday, the 22nd, Thursday, 
the 23rd, and Friday, the 24th of November, 1854, were 
then read by Brother Rev. E. H.Newenham, A.D.G.S., and 
being approved of, were confirmed and signed. 

The following returns were then handed in and confirmed, 
with the exception of that from Lodge 1 080, Limerick, which 
was referred to that'lodge for explanation of the term “ con- 
tempt of the institution 

Antrim William James Gwynn, G.S. , .-elected a member 

of the General Central Committee, in addition to Brother 
Rev. T. P. Miller. Thomas Hamilton, M.D., Ballymacarrett, 
elected member of the Co. Antrim Grand Committee. 

Down. — Brother HuntWalshe Chambre, A.D.G.S., elected 
member of the General Central Committee, in room of Brother 
Rev. Dr. Drew, resigned. 

Dublin.— Change of Officers, frc. — Brother Thomas Palmer, 
1377, G.S., in room of Brother Thomas Johnson, deceased. 
Brother Jas. Allen, 1757, G.T., in room of Brother Thomas 
Palmer, elected G.S. County Committee.. — Brother William 
Blayney, in room of Brother Robert Pitzhenry, resigned. 
Brother P. Louch, in room of W. H. Rathbone, resigned. 
Brother W. G. Boyce, in room of Brother W. Boland, gone to 
Australia. Brother Francis II. Bellam, in room of Brother 
William Beattie, resigned. Brother Thomas EL Atkinson, in 
room of Brother William Archer, .resigned. Brother J. Hur- 
ford, in room of Brother William Baxter, resigned. 

Londonderry ( City ) — Brothers James Keenan, G.M., and 
P. B. Cochrane, D.G.M., elected to the General Central Com- 
mittee. 

Tyrone Change of Officers. — Brothers Cecil Moore, to be 

D.G.S., and George Ve.-ey Stewart, A.D.G.S. 

Wicklow (Omitted in November return). To be members 

of the General Central Committee : — Brothers William Mason. 
G.M., and J. II. Moore, D.G.S. To be members of the Grand 
Committee, Ireland: — Brothers Henry B. Ilalfield, M. D., 74, 
Charlemont-street, Dublin ; William Roe, Enniskerry ; Prancis 
Buckley, Laclcin, Enniskerry ; Thomas Walker, Curtestown, 
Enniskerry ; Robert Buckley, Inagh, Enniskerry. 



An appeal from a decision of the Grand Lodge of the 
County Cork, in reference to the suspension by that Grand 



Lodge of Brothers Wheeler and Pierey, was then read by Appendix, 
the Deputy Grand Secretary, and after a discussion being Wo. 14. 
taken thereon, a committee, consisting of Brothers ’William Pnt ~~ 
Scott, William Johnston, and Rev. T. F. Miller, was ap- g j V p n in 
pointed to read over the evidence, consider tire appeal, and Evidence 
report to the lodge. ° n behalf of 

The committee having retired, after sometime returned society nS * 
with their report, which was duly confirmed, and ordered to 
be printed (see Appendix, No. 2). 

The Deputy Grand Secretary read an appeal from Mr. 

John Hempton, of Derry, against his expulsion by the Grand 
Lodge of that city. Mr. Hempton was then heard at length 
upon the subject, as was also Brother James Keenan, Grand 
Master of the city of Derry, .and it appearing that jt would 
be necessary to take evidence on the matter, Brothers Wm. 

Scott and James Alexander Henderson were appointed a 
committee to take such evidence, and report thereon to the 
Grand Lodge. 

The committee retired, and baling taken .the evidence, 
brought up their repoi't, which was confirmed, adopted, and 
ordered to be .entered .on the minutes (see Appendix, No. 3). 

Lord Dungannon here addressed the Grand Lodge on the 
present position and prospects of the institution, referring 
particularly to the want of publicity to them proceedings, 
and the ignorance of strangers as to the principles of the 
institution ; and in allusion to a forthcoming .soiree, to be 
held in the Victoria Hall, Belfast, expressed .a hope that 
some measures would be taken to advance the .interests of the 
society. 

The Grand Lodge was then adjourned till next day, 

Thursday, at eleven o’clock, when it re-assembled, Brother 
Lord Dungannon in the chair. Prayers were read by Bro- 
ther Rev. T. F. Miller, D.G.C., and a portion of .Scripture by 
Brother Rev. Dr. Drew, D.G.C-, and the lodge duty opened. 

The foUowing-resolutious were then passed.:— 

Resolved— That this Grand Lodge desire to express their 
most respectful and affectionate sympathy with their beloved 
Brother Johnston, G.M., Monaghan, whose repeated domestic 
bereavements have been so unexpected and afflicting. They 
record with gratitude and admiration, the noble conduct of his 
son, who died in his country’s service, .a few hours after he 
bravely carried the .colours of his regiment, at the battle of the 
Altna; and they trust that .his summons from .this world of 
trial, with the sudden and recent removal of his beloved bro- 
ther, may he abundantly sanctified, and the abundant consola- 
tions of God’s Holy Spirit be vouchsafed to tlidir beloved Bro- 
ther Johnston, and his afflicted family. 

Resolved — That the Earl of Enniskillen, Grand Master of 
Ireland, be requested to sit for his portrait to Mr. Catterson 
Smith, in Dublin, the same to be taken in his official .costume, 
as Grand Master of the .Orange Institution, and that be he 
further solicited to accept it as a lasting memorial of the re- 
spect and affection of the Brethren. 

Resolved — That the subscription to the Enniskillen Fund be 
lodged in the Belfast Bank, to the credit .of Lord Dungannon, 

Treasurer of the fund, and Brother Jonathan Richardson, and 
that Brother Rev. E. H. Newenliam be Secretary. 

Resolved — That Rule xvi,, section .4, of the Grand Lodge 
Rules, page 13, he put in force in the ease. of each .county not 
represented at this meeting by one of its Grand officers.* 

Resolved — That as the anniversaries of the ) st and 1 2th of 
July are approaching, .this Grand Lodge warns , the Orange 
Brethren, that any outward party .demonstration is illegal, and 
affectionately requests that the Master of each private lodge 
will undertake the .responsibility of arranging -that the com- 
memoration of our loyal Institution be conducted in an orderly, 
consistent manner, and for the benefit of -the Brethren,. 

The minutes of the several meetings of the General Cen- 
tral Committee beld since the last half-yearly meeting of the 
Grand Lodge, were then read by Brother William James 
Gwynn, A.D.G.S., and being approved .of and .confirmed, 
were signed by the chairman. 

Besolved— That tins Grand Lodge hail with pleasure the 
presence of their beloved and gallant Brother, the veteran Sir 
Wm. Verner, Bart., m.p., among them. They glorify God 
for his restoration to health, .and trust, that under the mercies 
of a gracious Providence, he may fob many years be found, as 
heretofore, a gallant defender of civil and religious liberty, 
and an ornament of the Orange Institution. 

Resolved — That this Grand Lodge cannot separate without 
making record of the pleasure wherewith they ever hail the 
presence of their respected Brother Lord Viscount Dungannon. 

On this occasion they acknowledge the invaluable services of 
his Lordship as chairman, in the absence of their revered 
Grand Master, the Right Hon the Earl of Enniskillen. They 
trust and pray that, by God’s blessing, he may be long spared 
to co-operate with this Grand Lodge, as a faithful brother, 
and one of the most efficient of the members of this Grand 

Resolved— That the arrangements made by the Armagh 
Brethren for the reception of this Grand Lodge call lor grateful 

* Counties unrepresented — Cavan, Fermanagh, Leitrim, London- 
derry (County), Louth, Queen’s County, Sligo, Trinity College Grand 
District. 
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Immdix, approbation, and that the thanks of the Grand Lodge are hereby 
'xo. 14. given to Brother Rogers and the brethren of Lodge 1 84, Armagh, 

whom they commend to God’s blessing, and among whom they 

Papers desire that the harmony and energy by which they are dis- 
given in tinguished may ever prevail. 

Evidence Resolved— That the next meeting of the Grand Lodge be 

iheOruuge held in Dublin, on Wednesday, the 28th day of November, 
Sooiety. ^Resolved— That the rules of the Benefit Society, as pre- 

pared by the General Central Committee, be adopted and 
printed, and the Committee be directed to take such steps as 
may be necessary for carrying them into, effect. 

Resolved— That unless the defaulting members of the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland pay their dvjes before the 1st of October next, 
they be suspended, and their names appear in the published 
Grand Lodge Report, and that this resolution be communicated 
to each defaulter. 

Resolved unanimously— That this Grand Lodge, fully 
appreciating the faithful and invaluable services rendered to it 
by their respected brethren, James H. Moore, D.G.S., and 
Thomas Palmer, D.G.T., desire to express their warmest thanks 
for the same, ami to assure them of the high and well-deserved 
esteem in which they are held, not only by this Grand Lodge, 
but by the members of the Institution generally. . 

Resolved unanimously — That Lodge No. 7, Belfast, be at- 
liberty to admit Mr. Thomas Drew, son of the Rev. Dr. Drew, 
a member of our Institution, notwithstanding his being only 
seventeen years old, and under the age prescribed by our rules': 

Resolved— That Deputy Grand Chaplains of Counties be 



admissible to this Grand lodge as visitors, but not eligible to Appendix, 
vote therein, unless they qualify as members, by the payment Ao. 14. 
of dues in like manner as Grand Chaplains of Counties. 

Resolved— That on the first day of each half-yearly meet- -"min 
ing, such members as intend to be present at the dinner shall 
pay the sum of five shillings, and if he afterwards partakes of on behalf of 
the dinner, shall pay the difference. That at each May meet- the Orange 
ing the dinner shall take place on the first, and at theNovem- Sooiety. 
ber meeting on the second day, of which the Deputy Grand 
Secretary shall apprize the members in the circulars convening 
the meeting. 

The following expulsions and suspensions were confirmed : 

Armagh Expulsion — William Maxwell, late District Master 

of Ready, member of the Lodge 298, for embezzlement of Dis- 
trict Lodge funds. 

Cork Suspensions— Thomas Wheeler and John Piercy, 

Lodge 1432, one year, for- refusing to give up lodge property. 

Dublin, — Suspension — J. H. Erankiin, Lodge 1848, six 
months, and then at the pleasure of his Lodge, for conduct 
unbecoming an Orangeman. 

Londonderry (Co.), District of Newtownlimavady. — Expul- 
sions — John M’Michael, Lodge 255, for theft. II. Moore, Lodge 
645, fbr marryingia Papist. Hugh M‘Michael, Lodge 650, for 
theft. John M’Candless, Lodge 699, for swindling. 

Longford. — Suspensions — Alexander Harris, James Harris, 

Richard Tanner, David Morrow, James Crawford, Matthew 
G. Parker, Lodge 1580, nine months, for neglect of summons. 

Dungannon, d.g.m. 

J. H. Mooee, D.G.S. 



The Grand. Treasurer in Account with the Grand. Orange Lodge of Ireland. 



8 By Hire of Rooms, &c., Rotundo, Dublin, for No- 
... 6 vember meeting, .... 

,, Tylers at ditto, . . • • 

„ Bros. Roe & Brierley, on account of printing, . : 
,, Mr. Baxter, balance of one year’s rent of Offices 
tq '1st June, 1854, . . • ■ ' 

,, Ditto for attendance, gas, &c.,-to December, 

1853 

,, Expenses of prosecution of impostor Mrs. Skel- 
ton, alias Muckeridge, at Enniskillen, . 

; 0 ,, Incidental expenses of Office, Postage, Sta- 
ll tionery, &e., for eighteenmonths, 

14 ,, Expenses of Deputation tosWaterford, . 



f John Ellis, d.g.m. 

Audited, and found correct, 1 J. Richardson, d.g.m.',' Antrim. ... 

1_Charles M. Arudell, m.c., Dublin. . 



Appendix. 

No. 1 . —Grand Master’s Reply to the Address presented 
at the November Meeting, 1854. 

Dear Brethren,— It is with no ordinary feelings of grateful 
acknowledgment I now respond to the address of the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland. . The sentiments of sympathy and regard 
expressed towards myself personally have deeply moved me, 
and, with God’s blessing, I trust to. exert myself more to 
deserve your, esteem, and to promote the. great cause which 
binds us together. To have been the. subject of a deliverance 
so striking and so merciful is sufficient, and no doubt, was 
intended to arouse in us the conviction, that. we have ever the 
same watchful and faithful God to guard us who did. such 
noble works in our fathers' days, and' in the old time before 
them. Let us, I beseech you, remember, not with resentment, 
therefore, those who have thus endeayoured to injure us, but 
forgive them, and strenuously aid in every effort that might 
deliver them from error, to perfect and bring them to know 
the truth 

Believe.me, dear Brethren, your faithful Brother, 

Enniskillen, g.m. 



No. 2. — Report of the Committee on Appeal from Cork. 

The Committee appointed to examine into the appeal from 
Brother Wheeler, and report thereon, beg to lay the following. 
Report before your Worshipful Grand Lodge : — 

Having duly read and considered the appeal of Brother 
Wheeler, we are of opinion that the act on his parr of remov- 
ing the Warrant and property of the lodge is contrary to rule, 
and that the district, in dealing with the matter,- acted in 
accordance with the spirit of the rule-book, inasmuch as no 
lodge being duly constituted, no power could be given to 
Brother Wheeler to take possession of the Warrant. 

We are, however, of opinion that the County Grand Lodge, 
in commuting the sentence of expulsion into suspension, acted 
in the part of clemency, and we further think, that in consid- 
eration of the spirit of humility set forth on the part of Brother 
Wheeler, that the decision of the County Grand Lodge of 
Cork should be ratified by this Grand Lodge. 



No. 3 Report of the Committee or Appeal from Derry. 

The Committee appointed by the Grand Lodge to hear Mr. 
Hempton’s appeal against his expulsion from the Orange So- 
ciety, in the Report of November, 1854, of “having defrauded 
the Grand Lodge of dues." having carefhlly heard the evidence, 
and duly examined the documents connected therewith, are of 
opinion that Mr. Ilempton never, was in connexion with this 
Grand Lodge, and consequently could not be expelled. The 
Committee also are of opinion, that during the .period of the 
amalgamation of the Ulster Lodge with the Grand Lodge, 
money was improperly diverted from the Grand Lodge of Ire- 
land, to which Mr. Hempton was a party, but that this did 
not amount to a case of fraud. The. Committee recommend 
the expulsion to be rescinded, adding a resolution, that Mr. 
Hempton cannot join the Institution without being properly 
proposed* and ballotted for in open lodge of the Derry district. 

James Alex. Henderson. 

William Scott. 



Report of ' the Proceedings of the Grand 
Orange Lodge of Ireland, at the General 
Half-Yearly Meeting, held in the Rotunda, Dub- 
lin, on Wednesday, the 28th, and Thursday, the 29th 
days of November, 1855. 

present: 

Deputy- Grand Masters, 

The Viscount Dungannon. William Humphreys. 

Sir WihiamVerner, Bart,, m.p. John E. Hyndman. 

Sir H. Harvey Bruce, Bart. Edward Waller. 

William Beers. Samuel Yates Johnstone. 

William Keown. John Waring Maxwell. 

Captain William Boyle. William Barlow Smythe. 

Henry Kingsinill. 

Grand Chaplains. 

Rev. G. H. M‘D. Johnston. Rev. H. L. St. George. 

Rev. W. B. Ery. Rev. Dr. O’Sullivan. 

Rev. Geo. Sidney Smith, D.D. 
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Appendix, Deputy-Grand Chaplains. 

N°. 14. Rtev _ Henry M. Archdall: Rev. Charles Welsh. 

„ Rev. Henry L. Tottenham. Rev. Henry Vere White. 

i apers Rey p G y oung . Rev. Eugene O'Meara. 

Evidence Rev. William Greene. Rev. George He Butts, 

ou behalf of Rev. William Young. Rev. S. G. Potter, 

the Orange Rev. E. H. Newenham. Rev, Thomas Wallace. 

Society. Rev. Dr. Drew. Rev. W. S. Burnside. 

Rev. T. P. Miller. 

Grand Secretary Colonel the Hon. Henry A. Cole, si p. 

Assistant' DeputyrGrand Secretaries. 

John Henry Nunn. William James Gwynn. 

Amos M. Vereker. Rev. E. H. Newenham. 

Secretaries' Assistant . — William Beattie. 

Deputy- Grand Treasurers . — William Johnstoun. Thomas 
Palmer. William Mil ward Jones. 

Grand Comniittee. 

William Nassau Dawson. William Roe. 



Francis H. Hull. 
John F. Fitzgerald. 
John Thwaites. 
Henry B. Haffield, si, 
Thomas Jones, sen. 



James Alexander Henderson. 
Arthur R. Kay. 

Charles Murray Ayundell. 
John Prescott. 



County Officers. 

Antrim. Fernianayh. 

Viscount Dungannon, G. M. ,S. Yates Johnstone, D..G. M. 

Jonathan, Richardson, D.G.M. Col. Hon. II. A. Cole, M.C. 
Rev. T. F. Miller, G.C. Leitrim 

Rev. G. H. M' Dowell John- gimon Armstrong, G.M. 
ston, D.G.C. 

Rev. Wm. Greene, D.G.C. Londonderry ( County). 

Rev. Dr, Drew, D.G.C. Sir H. Harvey Bruce, Bart. 

Rev. F. C. Young, D.G.C, G.M. 

William James Gwynn, G.S. Londonderry (City). 

Crommelm Irwin, G.T. John M. Ballantine, D.G.S. 



Armayli. 

Sir William Verner, Bart. si.p. 
G.M. 

Rev. M. O’Sullivan, D.D. 
D.G.C. 

P. G. Synnott, G.T. 

John F. Leslie, M.C. 

William N. Dawson, M.C. 
Cavan. 

William Humphreys, G.M. 
George Waring, D.G.T. 

Cor It. 



Londonderry ( County ) . 

Sir H. Harvey Bruce, Bart., 
G.M. 

Londonderry (City). 

John M. Ballantine, D.G.S. 
(elect). ;i 

Monaylian. 

Richard Mayne, D.G.M. 

Rev. Charles Welsh, G.C. 
Rev.Wm. S. Burnside, D.G.C. 
John F. Johnston, G.S. 
Tipperary. 

Edward Waller, G.M. 

John Kennedy, G.S. 

T.C.D. District. 
Thomas H. Thompson, G.M. 
Rev. Thos. Wallace, D.G.M. 



Rev. E. H. Newenham, D'.GrM. ^ Geo ,; De Butts ; G .‘a 
Down. Rev. E. II. Newenham. D.G. 

William Beers, G.M. Thomas C. Blayney, G.S. 

Rev. G. H. M‘D. Johnston, John Henry Nunn, D.G.S. 

G.C. Robert W. Lowry, jun., M. 

Rev. Dr. Drew. D.G.C. 

Rev. William Young, D.G.C. Tyrone. 

William Johnston, G.S. Rev. H. L. St. George, G.C 



The minutes of the last General Half-yearly Meeting, Append 
held in the Tontine Rooms, Armagh, on Wednesday, the JS'o. u. ' 
29th, and Thursday, the 30th May, 1855, were then read, - — 

and, being approved of, were coiilirmed and signed by the 
Chairman. .. , . Evidence 

The Lodge being about .to resolve itself into a Committee on behalf ot 
of the County Officers for the election of Grand Officers the Orange 
and Committee for the ensuing year, Brother Lord Dun- 0Cle y - 
gannou drew the attention of the brethren to the passage in 
the Articles of War prohibiting officers and soldiers from 
being connected with Orange lodges, and suggested that a 
special meeting should be held to take the matter into con- 
sideration, some time previous to the re-assembling of 
Parliament. 

On the suggestion of Brother the Rey. Dr. O’Sullivan, 
the further consideration of the several matters alluded to 
by Brother Lord Dungannon was held over till next day 
(Thursday). 

The Grand Officers of the several counties present then 
resolved themselves into a Committee for the election of the 
Officers of the Grand Lodge of Ireland for the ensuing year, 

Brother the Viscount Dungannon, G.M. Antrim, (being the 
senior County Master) in the chair, when the following 
were unanimously elected 

Grand Master — The Earl of Enniskillen, Florencecourt, Co. 

Fermanagh. 

Deputy-Grand Masters. 

The Earl of Roden; Tollymore John Ellis, Grieve House, 

Park, Newcastle, Castle- Newry, 

wellan. John 0. Moutray, Favor Roy- 

Tlie Viscount Dungannon, al. Aughiiacloy. 

Brynkinalt, Chirk, Den- William Keo.wn, Ballydugari 
bighshire. House, Clough. 

Sir William Verner, bart., m.p., William Boyle, H.U.:S. Club 
86, Eatoh-square, London. House, Dublin, 

Honorable A. G. Stuart, Cre- Lieut.-Col.- Hill, Oatlands, 
venagh House, Omagli. Chapelizod, Dublin, 

Sir George Forster, bare, m.p., R. S. Nicholson, Ballow, Ban- 
Coolderry, Carickmacross. gor. 

Sir II. H. Bruce, bart., Down- Stewart Blacker, 20, Gar- 
hill, Articlave. diner’s-place, Dublin, 

Joseph Greer, Grange House, Hon. Stuart W. Knox, m.p., 

Moy. Northland House, Dungan- 

Edward J. Cooper, Markree non. 

Castle, Collooney. Robert W. Maxwell, Iully- 

Edward Archdall, Riversdale, faddy, Clogher (since de- 

Enniskillen. ceased). 

William Filgate, Lisrenny John E- Hvndman, <17, Dame- 
House, Artlee. street, Dublin. 

William Beers, Brook Cottage, Francis Charles Leslie. Bally- 



Robert W. Lowry, jun., M.C. H. G. Johnston, Fort John- Samuel Yates Johnstone, 
ston, Glasl.ough. Snow-hill, Lisbellaw. 

Tyrone. James' Lendrum, Corkliill, Edward Waller, Lisenderry, 



Hunt W. Chambre, A. D.G.S. Rev. H. Tottenham, D.G.C. Chidley Coote, Huntingdon, Captain Philips, Glenview, 



William Keown, G.T. 
Dublin. 

John E. Hyndman, D.G.M. 



Jameis Crossle, G.S. 

Geo. Vesey Stewart, A.D.G.S. 
Robert W. Lowry, jun., M.C. 
Wicklow. 



Rev. Eugene O'Meara, G.C. Wicklow. 

Rev. Henry V. White, D.G.C. William Mason, G. M. 

Thomas Palmer, G.S. Rev. S. G. Potter, G.C. 

James Allen, G.T. Rev. R. W. Ilartshorne, 

William Battersby, M.C. D.G.C. 

Thomas Jones, sen., M.C. John Plant, D.G.T. 

Visitors. 

William Thompson, Grand Edward N. Gray, D.S. and 
Treasurer L.O. I. England. M. 211, Ballibav. 

In the absence of the Right lion, and Most Worshipful 
the Earl of Enniskillep, Grand Master, the Chair was taken 
at 12 o’clock by Brother the Viscount Dungannon, D.G.M., 
and G.M. Antrim. Pl-ayers having been read by Brother 
the Rev. W. B. Fry, senior G.C. of Ireland, and a portion 
of Scripture by Brother the Rev. Dr. Drew, D.G.C., the 
Lodge was duly opened. 

Brother John Henry Nunn, A.D.G.S., in the absence of 
the D.G.S., stated that apologies from the following brethren, 
members of the Grand Lodge, had been received 



Col. Barton, The Waterfoot, Hamilton Einlay, 4, Byron- 
Pettigo. terraee,Bath-a venue, Dublin 

John R. Irwin, Carnagh House, Richard B. l ooker, The Mar- 
Keady. dyke, Cork. 

William Humphreys, Bally- Jonathan Richardson, Lam- 
haise House, Ballyhaise. beg, Lisburn, 

William Barlow Smy the, Bar- Lieutenant-Colonel Boyes, 1, 
bavilla, Collinstowii. Clafindaravenue, Kings- 



William Verner, Church-hill, 

John W. Maxwell, Einne- 
brogue. Downpatrick. 
Henry Kingston, !<7, Lower 
Mount-street, Dublin. 



Clarindaf-avenue, Kings- 
town. 

Richard Mayne, Gly nch House, 
Newbliss. 

William Johnston, Bally kil- 
beg-house, Downpatrick. 



The Grand Master. 
Captain Tooker, D.G.M. 
John R, Irwin, D.G.M. 
John Ellis, D.G.M. 

Joseph Greer, D.G.M. 
Alex. Paton, G. S. Armagl 
Dr. Orniiston, M.G.C. 



R, S, Nicholson. D-G.M. 
Mcrvyn Archdall, G.T. 
John Cranstoun, M.G.C. 
Rev. J. A. Beers, D.G.C. 
Rev. C. H. Seymour, D.G.C. 
Rev. Thomas Cfrpendale, 
D.G.C., Tyrone. 



James Maxwell, m.d., M.G.C. Joseph Hatton, D.G.S., Cork. 
Rev. W. J. Slacke, D.G.C. Captain Clifford, G.S., Cavan,. 
Gerald Eitzgerald, M.G.C. Dr. Lloyd, G.S.,Cork 
William Eilgate. D.G. M. Rev. W . II. Stanford. D.G.C. 
David M'Clatchy, M.G.C. Edward Rogers, D.G.S., Ar- 
Rev.W. J. M. Young, D.G.C., magh. 

James H. Moore, D.G.S. 



Henrv S. Ferguson, M.G.C. Joseph Wilkinson, G.S., 
Matthew Parker, M.G.C. Wicklow. 



Rev. William B. Fry, High- Rev. Geo. Sidney Smith, d.l>., 



Dromore, Omagh. Belfast. 

Deputy Grand Chaplains, 

Rev. II. M. Archdall, U'rory Rev. T. D- Gregg, Sun Lodge, 
Glebe, Enniskillen. Up. Leeson-st., Dublin. 

Rev. William R. Bailey, Ar- Rev. Hartley I-Iodson, Lisburn. 

dunchin, Brookeborougli. Rev. J. C. Hudson, Bar Par- 
Rev. Henry Burdett, Newbliss, sonage, Omagh. 

Rev, Win, Smith Burnside, Rev. Ed w.J.Hartrick, Belfast. 

Castleblayney. Rey. J. Hill, Donaghadee. 

Rev, James A, Beers, Seagoe Rev, T. F. Miller, Vicarage, 



ford-terrace, Ranelagh. Beaulieu, Drogheda. (Since 

Rev. Charles M. Fleury, 24, deceased. 

Upper Leeson-st., Dublin. Rev. John J. Moutray, Rich- 
Rev. J. Flanagan, Killeevan mount, Ballygawley. 
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Lodge, Templemore. 

J. H. W. Cosby, 3, Henrietta- 
st:, Dublin. 

John M. Abbott, 56, Lower 
Gardiner-street, Dublin. 

J. C. Taylor, .27, Lower Bag- 
got-street, Dublin. 

Re v.R.W. Hartshorne.Delgany. 



Grand Master, 



Appendix , Lev. James O’Hara, Coleraine. Rev. H. L. Tottenham, Dun- 
Xo. it- Bev. Edward H. Newenham, diven Glebe, Fintona. 

• Coolffiore, Carrigaline. Rev. C. Welsh, Clones. 

Papers liev. Eugene O'Meara, 57, Rev. H. d.e L, Willis, Biaci- 
given in Brunswick-st., Dublin. ford, Yorkshire. 

Evidence jj ev Hugh E. Prior. Clonmel. Rev. William H. Woodnght, 

2 tolfae Rev. Samuel George Potter, Gola.Scotstone, Monaghan. 

Society S Stratford-on-Slauey, county Rev . 0. Waring, BenburM'c’y- 
y ' Wicklow. Rev.Henry Vere White, Moly- 

Rev Wm. Perceval, Kilmore neux Asylum, Peter-street, 

Hill, Tallow, co. Waterford. Dublin. , 

Rev. A. M. Pollock, 13, Ade- Rev. Eras. C. Young, Bally- 
laide-road, Dublin. hamage, Doagh, co. Antrim. 

Rev.Thos.Rooke, Monkstown. Rev. W. Young, Bally willwill, 

Rev. Chas.H. Seymour, Tuam. Castlewellan. 

Rev. W. H. Stanford, Scilly, Yen. Archdeacon Mant, liilis- 
Kinsale. boro’. 

Rev. W. J. Slacke, Newtown- Rev. W. ,T. M. l oung, Goal- 
gore. island. 

Grand Secretary.— The Hon. Henry A. Cole, m.p., Florence- 
epur't, Fermanagh. 

Deputy Grand Secretory.— James H. Moore, Gardina Lodge, 

Monkstown, Dublin. 

Assistant Deputy Grand Secretaries. 

J. II. Nunn, 6, Dawson-street, Wm. James Gwynn, Antrim. 

Dublin Rev. E. H. Newenham, Cool- 

Amos M.Vereker, 8, Welling- more, Carrigaline. 

ton-road. Upper Leeson-st., C. M. Arundell, 7-1, Middle 
Dublin. Abbey-street, Dublin. 

Grand Treasurer Mervyn Archdall, m.p., Riversdale, 

Enniskillen. 

Deputy Grand Treasurers. 

Wm. Johnston, Ballykilbeg Thomas Palmer, Sallymount, 

House,- Downpatrick. Rathfarnham. 

Wm. M. Jones, Bolton Hall, Rathfarnham. 

[It is requested that all communications to tile foregoing Grand 
Officers, or the “ Secretaries’ Assistant," may in every case be addressed Grand Master, 
to the Committee Rooms, “89, Grafton-streel, Dublin.'*] 

The election of the Grand Officers having concluded 1 , the 
Grand Lodge resumed, and with the County Officers present, 
proceeded to the election of the Grand Committee, when the 
following members, being returned from the several counties, 
were, without opposition, appointed : — 

Grand Committee. 

Francis IT. Hull, Falls Road, Thomas Jones, 5, Lower Pem- 
Belfast. broke-street, Dublin. 

Dr. Henry S. Ferguson, Ar- Campbell Moore, Ballyowen 
thur-street, Belfast. Cottage, Lucan. 

Crommelin Irwin, Newgrove, Matthew Weld O'Connor, 6, 

Lisburn. Leinster-street, Dublin. 

Jas. Alex. Henderson, News- Ralph W. Chanipion, Denzille- 
Lettcr Office, Belfast. street, Dublin. 

John Preston, Belfast. II. M. Richardson, Rossfad. 

Alex. Paton, Tandragee. C. J. Jones. 

Jacob Orr, Loughall. M. H. Sahky, Brookeboro'. 

Robert Riddall, Armagh. N. M. Archdall, Riversdale, 

John F. Leslie, Armagh. Enniskillen. 

William Bugley. George Brooke. 

Richard Fox, ,r.r., Awbawn, Tlios. Hyland, Keildran, New- 
Killesliandra. towngore. 

David Irwin, Bilberry Hill, Thos. Lipscy, Newtpwngore. 

Ardlogher. W m . Crawford, Newtowugore. 

Captain Clifford, Cam Cot- Bennett Rosemond, Ballina- 
tage, Ardlogher. more, county Leitrim. 

Geo. Waring, Bniiieborough. Jas. Goodwin, Newtpwngore. 



John Kennedy, Wellington Henry Moutray, FavorRoyal, Appendix, 



Aughnacloy. 

CourtneyNewton, Dungannon. 

David M'Clatchy, Rosehill, Papers 

Bellagliey. E2SS. 

Henry B. Haffield, m.d., <4, onbehalfof 

Chariemont st., Dublin. the Orange 

Wm. Roe, Powerscourt, En- society, 
niskerry. 



Robt. Wm. Lowry, j.p., Pome- Edward Murphy, 7, College- 
roy House, Pomeroy. street, Dublin. 

Anketell Moutray, Favor. Wm. Fox, care of Mr. Wm. 

Royal, Aughnaclby. Mason, Newtown Park, 

John Cranstoun, j.p., Crane- Blackrock. 

brook, Dungannon. Sami. Douglass, Knockbawn, 

Walter Hore, j.p., Benburb, Stratford-on-Slaney. 
Blackwatertown. 

The following returns of the Grand Officers elected for 
the several counties for the ensuing year were then read by 
the Assistant Secretary, and confirmed 
Antrim. 

The Viscount Dungannon, Brynkinalt, 
Chirk, Denbighshire. 

Dep. Grand Master, . Jonathan Richardson, esq., j.p., Lam- 
beg, Lisburn. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. % F. Miller, Vicarage, Belfast. 
Dep. Grand Chaplains, Rev. G. H. M'Dowell Johnston, Bally- 
hamage, Doagh. 

Rev. E. J. Hartrick, Donegall-pass, 



Wm. Venn, Lisagoan, Bally- Lieut.-Col. Babington, Bally- 
haise. sally, Coleraine. 

Joshua Bull, m.d., Cittadella, J. Brown, Drumacrow, Gar- 
Cork. vagh. 

Matthew Parker, Youghal. Robt. Clarke, Church-street, 

Richard Smith, Ballinatray, Coleraine. 

Youghal. Lewis Richardson, Maghera- 

Jolm R. Bullen, Pembroke-st., felt. 

Cork. John M‘Gee, Moneymore. 

R. G. Adams, James’s-brook, Wm. Pringle, Teledan, Glass- 
Cloyne. lough. 

George J. Potter, Buncrana, Robt. MTCinstry, m.d., Glass- 
county Donegal. lough. 

John F- Fleming, Island of Thomas Dawson, Forest View, 
Inch, Londonderry. Cooteliill. 

David Irvine, Linenliall-st., Wm. Mitchell, Drumrisk. 
Derry. Robt. Donaldson, Ballybay. 

Wm. Hanna, Ardmore, Derry. John Allen, Knockmullen, co; 

John Thwaites, 57, Up. Sack- Sligo, 

ville-street, Dublin. Wm.M'Ivein, Collooney, Sligo; 

Hon. John Jocelyn, Bryans- Wm. Keeler, Tubberscanovan, 
ford, Castlewellan. Sligo. 

John Brett Johnston, Bally- Ephraim Draper, Riverstown, 
kilbeg, Downpatrick. Sligo. 

Thos. Stafford, Lisadian CoG Jas. Waugh, Rusheen, Sligo, 
tage, Hillsborough. John Fitzgerald, Gordon-st., 

John Mitchell, Hillsborough. Clonmel. 

John Prescott, 9, Gt. Bruns- G. Fitzgerald, New-quay, 
wick-street, Dublin. r.innmei 



Clonmel. 



Rev. Hartley Hodson, Lisburn. 

Rev. William Greene, Antrim. 

Grand Secretary, . William James;Gwynn, esq., Antrim. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Vacant. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Vacant. 

Grand -Treasurer, . Charles Gaussen, esq., Belfast. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, Mr. John Buchanan, 3, Wellington- 
street, Ballymena. 

Armagh. 

. Sir William Verner, hart., m.p., 86, 
Eaton-square, London.- 

Dep. Grand Master; . John R. Irwin, esq., Carnagh House, 
Keady. 

Grand Chaplain, . Vacant. 

Dep.Grand Chaplains, Rev. M. O Sullivan, d:d., Rectory, 
Tandragee. 

Rev. Charles Waring, Benburb. 

Rev. J. A. Beers, Seagoe Rectory, 
Portadown. 

Grand Secretary. . Edward Rogers, esq., Armagh. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Jackson Pillow, esq., Altawick, Ar- 
magh. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Wm. N. Dawson, esq., Bovam, Moy. 

Grand Treasurer, . Parker G. Synott, esq., Ballymoyer, 
Newtownhamilton.- 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, Arthur R. Kay, esq., Armagh. 

Cavan. 

Grand Master, . William Humplirys, esq.,- p.n., j.p., 
Ballyhaise House, Bally haise. 

Dep. Grand Master, • Captain Philips, Glenview, Belturbet. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. G. B. Moffatt, Drumlane Glebe, 
Miltown, Belturbet. 

Dep.Grand Chaplains, Rev.. A. Moneypenny, Broomfield 
Lodge, Ballyhaise. 

Rev. James Adams, Corville Glebe, 
Oldoastle. 

Rev. Jolih -Harris, Lougliswillan, Sliir- 
coclc. 

Rev, John Taylor, i.d.d., Templeport 
Glebe, Bawnbov. 

Rev. Campbell Jamieson, Crosserlough 
; ‘ Glebe, Ballyjamesduff. 

Rev. Janies Moffatt, Aughavass, Car- 
rigallen. 

Rev. Baptist- Crosier, Rockfiqld, Bally - 

Rev. Charles Fox, Dressternan, Der- 
rylin. 

Rev. Peter Schoales, Arvagh Glebe, 
Arvagh. 

Rev. Alex. Nicliolls, Derrylane Glebe, 
Killesliandra. 

Rev. Wm. J- Slacke, Parsonage, New- 
towngore. 

Rev. Archibald Nicholls, Rellahan, 
Cooteliill. 

Rev. George Finlay, Corville, Bawnboy. 

Rev. Jas. Topham, Drumreilly, New- 
towngore. . 

Rev. N. S. Taylor, Templeport Glebe, 

. Bawnboy. . 

Rev. Ralph Hope, Crossdoney. 

Grand Secretary, . John Bannon, esq., Crossdoney. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Vacapt. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Vacant. . 

Grand Treasurer, . Thomas G. T. Philips, Glenview. Bel- 
turbet. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, George Manning, esq., Ardemagh, Bal- 
lyhaise. 
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Appendix, Cork. 

N °' 14 ' Grand Master, . R. B. Tookcr, esq., The Hardy ke, Cork- 
Papers Dep. Grand Master, . Rev. E. H. Newenham,' Coolmore, Car- 
given in rigaline. 

Evidence Grand Chaplain, . Rev. J. I). Penrose, Magourney Rec- 
on behalf of tory, Co.achford. 

Society** 86 ® e P’® ranc * Chaplains, Rev. W. Crofts, Velvetstown, Butte- 

Rev. C. Clifford, Friar's -walk, Cork. 

Rev. W. II. Stanford, Scilly, Kinsale. 

Rev, R. Wood, Youghal. 

Rev. George Burrowes, Brinny, county 
Cork. 

Rev. J. Lee, Myrtlehillrterrace, Cork. 

Grand Secretary, . D. Knight I,lovd, esq,, ji.d.,' 57, King- 
street, Cork.’ 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Joseph Hatton, jun., esq., 19, Grgat 
George’s-'street, Cork. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Dr. Ormst on, Bandon. 

Grand Treasurer, . Rowland Davies, esq., North Mall, 
Cork. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, George Newenham, esq.,..Summorhill, 
Cork. 

Down. 

Grand Master, . William Beers, esq., B,rook Cottage, 
Newcastle, Castlewellan. 

Dep. Grand Master, . John Ellis, e sq., Crieve-House, Newry. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. G_ II. M-Dowell Johnston, Bally- 
willwill, Castlewellan. 

Dep. Grand Chaplains, Rev. Thomas Drew, d.d., Belfast. 

Rev. H. B. St . George, Hillsborough. 

Rev. James A,. Beers, Seagpe Rectory, 
Portadown. 

Rev. G. M. Black, Anrialong, Kilkepl. 

Rev. John Hill, Donaghadee. 

Rev. Henry W . Xoung, Longfleld Cof-' 
tage, Forkhi 11. 

-Rev. Wm. Young, Ballywillwill, Cas- 
tleweHan. 

(Rev. the Ven. Archdeacon Mant, Hills- 
borough. 

'Rev. Richard Archer Agar, Dromore. 

Grand Secretary, . Williafri Joliniston, esq., Ballykibeg 
House, Downpatrick. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Mr, '-John Jan line, Rathfriland. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Hunt W. Chambre, esq., Hawthorn 

-Hill, Killeavy, Flurrybridge. 

(Grand Treasurer, . Wm. Keown, esq., Ballydugan House, 
Clougli. 

Dep. GranJbTreasurer, Mr. Matthew Skillen, Downpatrick. 

DubTin ( City). 

Grand Master, . Hamilton Finlay, esq. , 4, Byron-terrace, 
Bath-avenue. 



Dep. Grand Master, . - John Elliott Hyndman, esq., 47, Dame- 
street. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. Eugene O'Meara, 57, Gt. Bruns- 
wick-street. 

Dep.- Grand- Chaplains, Rev. Henry Y. White, Molyneux Asy- 
lum, Peter-street. 

Rev.IIugh E. I’rior, The Glebe, Clonmel. 

Rev. Thomas Rooke, Monk? town. 

Rev. C. M. Eleury, 24, Up, Leeson-st. 

Rev. Chas. S. Stanford, d.d.', Peafield- 
terrace, Merrion-avenue, Blaekrock. 

Rev. A. M. Pollock, 13, Adelaide-road. 

Rev. R. J. L. M‘Ghee, Merrion r avenue, 
BlackrOek. 

Grand Secretary, . Thomas Palmer, esq., Sallymount, 
Rathfarnham. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Matthew Davis, esq., 4, Wesley-terrace, 
Clanbrassjl'-street. 

Asst Dep. Grand Sec. Wm. Gpbrge Boyce, esq., 98, Lower 
Baggot-street. 

Grand Treasurer, . James Allon, esq., 8, Westmoreland-st. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, R. C. M ‘Connell, esq., 54, Lower Sack- 
..ville-street. 

Fermanagh, 

Grand Master, . The Earl of Enniskillen, Elorencecourt. 

Dep. Grand Master, . Samuel Yates' Johnstone, esq., Snow- 
hill, Lisbellawi 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. Loftus Roade, Enniskillen. 

Dep.Grand Chaplains, Rev. G. S. Smith, d.d., Brookborough. 

Rev. Wm. II. Bradshaw, Enniskillen. 

Eev. Walter Young, Lisbellaw. 

Rev. John Egan. Swanlinbar. 

-Rev. II. Archdalk Trory Glebe, Ennis- 

Rev. W. R. Bailey, Ardunchin, Brook- 
borough. 

Rev. J. Caldwell. 

Rev. Charles Fox, Dressternau, Der- 
ry lin. 

Grand Secretary, . Alex. Nixon, esq., Carney Hill, Ennis- 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Mr. George Black, Enniskillen. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Vacant. 

Grand Treasurer, . Colonel Barton, Waterfoot, Kesh. 

Dep.Grand Treasurer, Henry Echlin, esq., Enniskillen. 



Leitrim. Appendix, 

Grand Master, . Simon Arnistong, esq., Ilollymounf, jVo - U- 
Manorhamilton. „ ' 

Dep. Grand Master, . A, J. V. L, Birchell, esq,, Blaekrock 

House, Drumshambo. Evidence 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev, W. J, Slacke, The Parsonage, on behalf of 
Newtowngore. the Orange 

Dep. Grand Chaplain, Rev. Geo. Thompson, Manorhamilton. Society. 

Grand Secretary, . Allan Armstrong, esq., Lakeview, 
Manorhamilton. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Mr. Wm. Rosemond, Newtowngore 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec, Mr. Thomas Flaherty, Drumkeeran, 
Manorhamilton. 

Grand Treasurer, . Mr. William Gault, Newtowngore. 

Dep.Grand Treasurer, Mr. James Robinson, Manorhamilton. 

Londonderry (County), 

Grand Master, , Sir H. II. Bruce, bart„ Downhill, 

Articlave. 

Dep. Grand Master, . William S. Ros§, esq., Barley Park, 
Newtownlimavady. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. Jas. O’Hara. Rectory, Coleraine. 

Dep. Grand Chaplains, Rev. Thos. Reddie, Gospel Jiill, Agha- 
<Jowy. 

Rev. Thomas Hamilton, Kijlyleagh Rec- 
tory, Maghera. 

Rev. W. P. Oulton, Ballyrashane Rec- 
tory, Coleraine. 

Grand Secretary. . Matthew Fleming, esq., Mouqtsandle, 

Coleraine. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Wm. Huston, esq., Ma.cosquin, Cole- 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Robert Whittaker, esq., Moneymore. 

Grand Treasurer, . James Hunter, esq., Bally velton, Cole- 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, David Allen, esq,, Moneymore. 

Londonderry (City), 

Grand Master, . J. Keenan, esq., 2, Shipquay-,street. 

Dep. Grand Master, . George Campbell, Bishop-street. 

Grand Chaplain, . Vacant. 

Dep. Grand Chaplain, Vacant. 

Grand Secretary, . W. Glendinning, 51, Rossvillerstreet. 

Rep. Grand Secretary, John M. Ballantine, Gortin, Omagh. 

Asst. Dep. Grand See. Vacant. 

Grqnd Treasurer. . J. Stewart, esq., Mall Wall. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, -Vacant. 

Louth. 

Grand Master, . William Filgate, esq. 

(No return,) 

Monaghan. 

Grand Master, . Henry G. Johnston, esq., Fort John- 
ston, Glasslough. 

Dep. Grand Master, . Richard Mayne, esq., Glynch House, 

Newbliss. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. Charles Welsh, Clones. 

Dep. Grand Chaplains, Rev. John Flanagan, Killevan Rectory, 

Rev. John Dunbar, Ballybay. 

Rev. Henry Burdett, Newbliss. 

Rev. Wm. White, Stonebridge, Clones. 

Grand Secretary, . John F. Johnston, esq.; Milmore House, 

Ballybay. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, John White, Glynch House, Newbliss. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Vacant. 

Grand Treasurer, . H. Mitchell, esq., Cornacqssa, Mo- 
naghan. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, Vacant, 

Queen's. County, 

Grand Master, . Chidley Coote, esq., Huntingdon, Por- 
tarlington. 

(No return.) 

Sligo. 

-Grand. Master, . -Edwd. J. Cooper, esq., Markree Castle, 

Collooney, 

(No return.) 

Tipperary. 

Grand Master, . Edwd. Waller, esq., Lisenderry, Augli- 
nacloy. 

(No return.) 

Trinity College Grand District. 

Grand Master, . Thos. H. Thompson, esq., 95, Leeson- 
street, Dublin. 

Dep. Grand Master, . Rev. Thos. Wallace, Belfield, Donny- 
broolc. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. George De Butts, 7, Sandford- 
terrace, Ranelagh. 

Dep. Grand Chaplains, Rev. T. D. Gregg, d.d., Sun Lodge, 

Upper Leeson-street. 

Rev. Hugh E. Prior, Clonmel. 

Rev. E. II. Newenham, Coolmore, 
Carrigaline, Co. Cork. 
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Grand Secretary,. . Thomas 0. Blayney, esq.., Riversdale 
jppendtx, Lodge, Drumcondra. 

No - U ' Dep. Grand Secretary, John H. Nunn, esq., Eagle-terrace, 
Leeson-street. 

riren in Asst. Dep. Grand SeC. William H. Budkin, esq., 64, Upper 
Evidence Baggot-street. 

.'on behalf of Grand Treasurer, . James H. Moore, esq., 56, Lower Gar- 

tlie Orange diner-street. 

.Society. j)ep. Grand Treasurer, Edward T. Litton, esq., J.P., 70, 
Stephen’s-green. 

Tyrone. 

Grand Master, . J. Greer, esq., j.p., Grange House, 
Moy. 

Dep. Grand Master, . James Crossle, esq., Annahoe House, 
Ballygawley. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. H. L. St. George, Dromore, Omagh. 
Dep. Grand Chaplains, Rev. John J. Moutray, Hiclimount, 
Ballygawley. 

Rev. Thos. Carpendale, Castlecaulfield. 
Rev. William Moutray, Eavor Royal, 
Auglmacloy. 

Rev. Henry L. Tottenham, Dundiven 
Glebe, Eintona. 

Rev. Richard A. Hall, Dungannon. 

Rev. W. J. M. Young, Killyman. 

Rev. C. Gaussen. 

Grand Secretary, . Edward Evans, jun., esq., Dungannon. 
Dep. Grand Secretary, Cecil Moore, esq., Cottage Hill, Augh- 
nacloy. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. George Yesey Stewart, esq., Martray, 
Ballygawley. 

Grand Treasurer, . Mervyn Stewart, esq., Martray House, 
Ballygawley. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, William Scott, esq., m.d., Aughnacloy. 
Wicklow. 

Grand Master, . Wm. Mason, Newtown Park, Black- 
rock. 

Dep. Grand Master, .Dr. Haffield, 74, Charlemont-street, 
Dublin. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. G. S. Potter, Stratford-on-Slaney. 
Dep. Grand Chaplain, Rev. R. W. Hartsliorne, Delgany. 

Grand Secretary, . Peter Douglas, Saunders’ Ville, Strat- 
ford-on-Slaney. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, James H. Moore, esq., 89, Grafton- 
street, Dublin. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Arthur Murphy, Enniskerry. 

Grand Treasurer, . John Plant, Knockaderry House, Strat- 
ford-on-Slaney. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, James B. Massey, Bedford, Delgany. 

Returns from the following lodges working in counties where 
no County Grand Lodge exists, or when not in connexion with 
such County Lodge: — Lodge 780,* Master, S. B. Oldham, 8, 
.Suffolk-street, Dublin; 830; 1061; 1530; 1859. 

Brothers the Rev. T. F. Miller and George Waring were 
appointed auditors of the Grand Lodge accounts. 

An application was received from the Carn Lodge, No. 
J23, District of Drum, county of Monaghan, for permission 
to re-admit Robert Horner, who had been expelled by that 
Lodge in August, 1853, and whose expulsion was confirmed 
by this Grand Lodge, it appearing that circumstances had 
since arisen to show that said Brother should be restored. 
On the application being read and examined, it was found 
to have the seals of the Private and District Lodges attached, 
but not that of the County, nor was there any thing appearing 
on the face of the document to show whether it had the sanc- 
tion of the County Grand Lodge or not. The Deputy Grand 
Secretary was directed to communicate with the County 
Grand Lodge of Monaghan on the subject. 

The Grand Lodge then adjourned until eleven o’clock next 
day. 

Thursday, 29 tk Nov., 1855. 

This morning the lodge re-assembled, pursuant to ad- 
journment, at 1 1 o’clock, Brother Lord Dungannon in the 
chair. Prayers were read by Brother the Rev. T. F. Miller, 
D.G.C. 

At the opening of the lodge, Brother the Viscount Dun- 
gannon alluded again to the present position and future 
prospects of the institution, referring to the number of mem- 
bers that have, from time to time, ceased to attend the 
meetings of the Grand Lodge, either from their connexion 
with militia regiments, or from some other cause, and sug- 
gested that a special general meeting of the Grand Lodge 
should be convened for some period previous to the meeting 
of Parliament, and referred to the absolute necessity that 
existed for greater publicity being given to the proceedings 
of the institution. Brother Sir H. Hervey Bruce, bart., 
G.M., Londonderry, followed, and a discussion then ensued, 
in which Brothers Jonathan Richardson, D.G.M., Rev. Dr. 

, * A representative from this lodge to have a seat for the future iu the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland (see Resolution, page 24). 



Drew, G.C., Edward Waller, D.G.M., and other brethren Appendix, 
took a part, after which it was ‘ 

Resolved — That this Grand Lodge, being convinced of the Papers 
necessity of a special meeting being held before the re-assem- given in 
bling of Parliament, for the purpose of considering, at the Evidence 
present moment, the position of our institution, do, at its clos- q “ 
ing, adjourn until some day in January to be named by Lord Society _ h 
Dungannon. 

The death of Col. Blacker, D..G.M., having been announced 
to the Grand Lodge, the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed : — 

Resolved — That this Grand Lodge desire to express their 
sincere and respectful condolence with the surviving members 
of the family of our late Brother Colonel Blacker, and the 
high appreciation of his many estimable qualities, and their 
grateful recollection of his former services iu the Orange 



The Report of the General Central Committee, containing 
the financial statement of the Treasurer, was brought up, and 
read by the Chairman of the Committee, Brother Waller. It 
was confirmed, adopted, and ordered to be entered on the 
minutes, and printed with the Half-yearly Report. (See 
Appendix). 

The following resolutions were then adopted : — 

Resolved — That a circular be addressed to all members of 
the Grand Lodge whose subscriptions are in arrear, containing 
a concise statement of. the present state of the funds of this 
Grand Lodge, setting out the amount of its liabilities, the 
amount of arrears due by defaulting members, and the average 
annual income and expenditure, and appealing to those brethren 
— relying on their desire to save the institution from the dis- 
grace of exposure (which legal proceedings, if adopted, would 
bring upon it), if not from the necessity of dissolution — to pay 
up the respective sums due by them, and thus enable the 
Grand Lodge to liquidate the liabilities incurred on the faith 
of regular payment of then subscriptions by every member of 
the Grand Lodge. 

Resolved — That a statement of the present finances of the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland be forwarded to each County Grand 
Master, with the particulars of the arrears due by his county, 
and calling on him forthwitli to have the same collected and 
forwarded to the Grand Treasurer. 

Resolved — That the subscriptions for each current year shall 
become due and payable on the first day of January. 

Resolved — That the following brethren, being those returned 
for the purpose by the several counties, do constitute the 
General Central Committee for the ensuing year : — 

Antrim. Leitrim. 

Rev. T. F. Miller, G.C. Simon Armstrong, G.M. 

William James Gwynne, G.S. Rev. W. J. Slacke, G.C. 



Armagh. 

j. R. Irwin, D.G.M. 

E. D. Atkinson. 

Cavan. 

William Humph rys, G.M. 
Captain Clifford, D.G.M. 

Cork. 

Captain Tooker, G.M. 

Rev. E.H.Newenliam, D.G.M. 

James Keenan, G.M. 

George Campbell, D.G.M. 

Down. 

Rev. Dr. Drew, G.C. 

H. W. Chambre, A. D.G.C. 

Dublin. 

Thomas Palmer, G.S. 

John E. Hyndman, D.G.M. 

Fermanagh. 

S. Yates Johnstone. 

Col. the Hon. H. A. Cole, m.i>. 



Londonderry. 

Sir II. Hervey Bruce.bt., G.M. 
Rev. J. O’Hara, G.C. 
Monaghan. 

John E. Johnstone, G. S . ' 
Rev. H. Burdett, D.G.C. 
Queen's Co. 

Captain Chidley Coote. 

Sligo. 

(No return.) 

Tipperary. 

Edward Waller, G.M. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 
Thomas C. Blayney, G.S. 
James H. Moore, G,T. 



John Cranstoun. 

George Yesey Stewart. 
Westmeath. 

Wm. Barlow Smythe, G.M. 
Wicklow. 

William Mason. G.M. 

H. B. Haffield, M.D., D.G.M. 



Resolved — That Brother Edward Waller, G.M. Tipperary, and 
D.G.M. Ireland, be Chairman; Brother Wm. Barlow Smythe, 
G.M. Westmeath, and D.G.M. Ireland, be Vice-Chairman; 
and Brother Thomas Palmer, G.S. Dublin, and D.G.T. Ire- 
land, be Deputy Vice-Chairman for the ensuing year. 

Resolved— That Lodge 780, Dublin, being unrepresented in 
this Grand Lodge, be permitted to return a representative to 
this lodge, and that the present Master, Brother Samuel Bagot 
Oldham, be the representative for the year 1856. 

Resolved— That the next half-yearly meeting of this Grand 
Lodge be held iu Belfast, on Wednesday, the 25th day of May, 
1856. 

On the motion of Brother Wm. J. Gwynne, G.S. Antrim, 
permission was granted to the Grand Lodge of that county 
to publish an address of congratulation to Lord Dungannon, 
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Appendix, the County Grand Master, on his election as a Representative 
Jfo, 14. Peer 0 f Ireland, with his Lordship’s reply. 

Papers” Resolved— That this Grand Lodge begs to convey its 

given in deepest sense of gratitude to Brother Lord Viscount Dungan- 
Kvidence non> f or hi 3 untiring efforts in the cause of Orangeism ; and 
on behalf of return t0 i,j s Lordship their best thanks for the urbanity 
the Orange d di „ nity 0 f manner with which he has filled the chair at 
this meeting. 

The following notice of motion was handed in by the Sec- 
retary, Brother John Henry Nunn : — 

That, as the public celebration of the anniversaries which 
the institution honour, is now prohibited by law, it is the opi- 
nion of this Grand Lodge that some measures should be taken 
not only to interest the brethren more in the working of the 
institution, but also to keep our principles from time to time 
before the public, with a view to their being better and more 
extensively known. 

That, with this view, the Grand Lodge of Ireland, at each 
of its half-yearly meetings, do hold a public mfeeting, at which 
the chairman and speakers must bo exclusively Orangemen ; 

that the resolutions to be moved, and all the proceedings and 
conduct of the meeting, be prepared and arranged by the 
Central Committee ; and that the first of such meetings beheld 
at the next November meeting. 

. A letter was read from Brother Thomas Pittman, of Lodge 
1,530, county Longford, relative to the burning of a warrant, 
and asking advice thereon. Ordered, that the Secretary do 
communicate with Brother Pittman, and inform him of the 
proper course to pursue. . 

The Secretaries were empowered to write to the Grand 
Masters of the several counties not represented at the last 
half-yearly meeting, and require them forthwith to pay their 
fines to the Deputy Grand Treasurer, Brother Thomas Palmer. 
The county Sligo not being represented at this meeting, the 
fine of one guinea on the Grand Master was ordered to be 
enforced. (Sec report of May meeting, page 10.) 

The Treasurer’s account, as audited, was submitted to the 
Lodge, approved, and ordered to be printed. 

The Grand Lodge was then duly closed by prayer, by 
Brother the Rev. T. F. Miller. 

Dungannon, d.g.m., Chairman. 
John. II. Nunn, a.d.g.s., Secretary. 
God Save the Queen. 



The following expulsions and suspensions were con- 
firmed : — 

Antrim.-Expulsions — Richard Walker, 72, Ballinderry, for 
theft; Henry Herbison, 391, Cloughmills, for bigamy; John | vid “ *" e 
Spence, William Taylor, James Taylor, James Smith, and ou behalf of 
William Duff, 141, Lisburn, for drunkenness and insubordma- the Orange 
tion in lodge ; Robert Johnson, 354, for attending mass and Society, 
insubordination ; Thomas Craig, 306, for insubordination and 
vilifying the institution. Suspensions — James Kerns, William 
Kerns, William John Wilkinson, Abraham Emerson, and 
James Dornan, 72, nine months from 25th August, 1855, for 
non-attendance and non-payment of dues; William Barr, 472, 
same, from 24th September, for same cause ; Edward Boomer 
and John Gowdy, 354, for two years from 6th January, for 
same cause (second suspension) ; John Hinchey, 638, for nine 
months from 1st September, for same cause; William John 
Harvey, William H. Cunan, William Kidd, andThos. Wilson, 

1,431, same period, for same cause; William Cairnes, William 
Bellingham, 1,186, two years from 24th September, for same 
cause (second suspension) ; James Stranghorn, 69, nine months 
from 1st April, for same cause; Thomas Kinkhead, Samuel 
Kinkhead, David White, Joseph M ‘Dowell, James Thompson, 

William John Humer, Wm. Cunningham, John Mawhinney, 
and John Rollins, 306, nine months from 6th August, for same 
cause ; James Birch, 701. nine months from 5th September, for 
same cause; David M'Clure, Thomas Heaslett, and James 
M ‘Mullen, 719, nine months from 6th September, for non- 
attendance and contempt of summons. 



Armagh, District of Keady — Expulsion — M. O’Halloran, 
1,428. District of Rich hill Suspension — Thomas Bertram, 11, 



„„o years, for defaming a brother’s character. 

Down. — Expulsions — Henry Law, 345, for seduction ; Thos. 
Mussen, 1,183, for gross breach of rules ; William Nicholson, 
808, for marrying a Papist ; Charles Thompson, 808 for immo- 
rality. Suspensions — John Adams, 564. for seven years for 
defrauding a brother; Charles Munn, 438, for seven years, for 
defrauding his lodge, &c. 

Dublin. — Expulsions — Thomas Nelson Richardson, 1,757, for 
marrying a Papist; Anthony Twiss, 1,660, for do. ; Henry 
Giltrap, 505, for attempt at bigamy. Suspensions — John Jen- 
nett and Richard Carnegie, 1,851, for nine months, for non- 
attendance and non-payment of lodge dues (first suspension). 

Tyrone. — Expulsion — Thomas Carson, 90, for defrauding lus 
lodge. Suspensions — J ames Hamilton, Edmund Dawson, Thos. 
Wray, Richard Wray, and James White, 1,000, for non- 
attendance, non-payment of dues, and contempt of authority. 



The Grand Treasurer in Account v 



s Grand Orange Lodge or Irelan 



To Amount of Annual Subscriptions of Members 
for 1855, ..... 

,, Amount of arrears of Members’ Subscriptions 
due to 31st December, 1854, . 

, , Amount of County and Private Lodge Dues, 



d. 



By Amount due Treasurer on last account, _ 1 1 

of Arrears of Members’ Subscriptions, 165 1 
Paid for rooms and attendance at 
Armagh, at the May Half-yearly 
Meeting, . . . .21 






Cavan, 

Sligo, 

Stcwartstown District, o 
Lodge 830, Longford, 

,, 1,080, Limerick, 

,, 1,626, Longford, 



i. Tyrone, Oil 0 



_ . ’s rent of Offices, to 1st June, 1855, . 

, , Brother Beattie, balance of salary to 29th Novem- 
ber, 1855, ..... 

,, Brother Baxter, on account of rent of Offices, . 



,, Amount received for Warrants and Renewals, . 
,, ,, ,, Lodge Property, . 

,, Balance due Treasurer, . 



November 29tli, 1855. 



Thomas Palmer, d.g.t. 

Approved, 

Edward Waller, d 



Appendix. 

Report of the General Central Committee, presented 
to, approved of, and adopted and confirmed by, the Grand 
Orange Lodge of Ireland, November, 29th, 1855. 

My Lord and Brethren — Your Committee have devoted 
their most anxious attention to the state of your funds, and 
they beg leave to refer you to the accompanying statement of 
the Grand Treasurer's accounts. 

It appears by the Grand Treasurer’s accounts that an arrear 
of dues amounting to £200 13s. is now owing to the Grand 
Lodge by members of it ; and it also appears that debts are 
now due by the Grand Lodge amounting to about £104, which 
debts were incurred on the faith- of regular payment of their 
subscriptions by all the members. Your Committee recom- 
mend' that a circular be addressed to such members, containing 
a concise statement showing the liabilities of the Grand Lodge, 
the amount of arrears due by members, and the average annual 
income and expenditure ; and by appealing to the brethren in 
arrear, relying on their desire to save the institution from the 
disgrace of exposure (if not from the necessity of dissolution), 
to pay up the respective sums due by them, even although 



they should not continue members for the future, and thus 
enable the Grand Lodge to liquidate its liabilities. 

That the presiding Master be requested to sign such circu- 
lar ; that when the result of such appeal shall have been ascer- 
tained, in case a sufficient sum shall not have been realized 
to discharge the debts, then that each member be solicited to 
subscribe such proportionate sum as may be requisite to create 
a sufficient fund for discharging the balance due. 

Your Committee have to regret the absence from this meet- 
ing of several valued and influential members of the Grand 
Lodge, occasioned by their holding commissions in the militia; 
and having had before them an extract from the “Queen’s 
Regulations,” prohibiting all persons in the military service 
from attending Orange lodges, your Committee, feeling pain- 
fully the insult unjustly offered to this institution, deem it in- 
cumbent on them to call the attention of the Grand Lodge to 
the consideration of the deep and extensive injury which so 
unwarranted a stigma on her Majesty’s most loyal subjects is 
calculated to inflict. 

A communication from Brother Torriano, of London, was 
considered by your Committee. It related to a project for an 
Insurance Company in connexion with the Orange Institution ; 
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, m. and we beg leave to report, that while we highly approve of 
the principle on which it is based, it is the opinion of your 
"l— ' Committee that the Benevolent Society intended to be formed 
Papers in connexion with this Grand Lodge is better adapted to the 
given in circumstances of this country. 

Evidence 

j® behalf of 

Statement of Financial Affairs of the Grand Orance 
sooiely - Lodge of Ireland. 

£ s. d. 

Amount of yearly subscriptions of members, . 173 5 0 

Of the above, thirty-nine members are Deputy 
Grand Chaplains of counties, who need not 
pay, which would reduce this sum by £20 
9s. 6rf., leaving the amount £152 15s. 6 rf. 

The dues of lodges in connexion with counties, if 

paid, wohld amount to about, . . . . 76 6 0 

Making the annual income of about, . .£249 11 0 

There remained due to the 20th November, 1855, 

for arrears of annual subscriptions, . . 165 19 6 

Arrears of members’ subscriptions for the years 
1851, 1852, 1853, and 1854, who are no longer 
members of the Grand Lodge of Ireland, . . 38 7 6 



LIABILITIES. 

To Rent of office to December, 1855, . 

,, Attendance, 

,, Printer’s account, . • • • . • 

,, Account due Brother Oldham for stationery, . 

,, Account due Mr. Waller for warrants, . 

„ Balance due to Brother J. Maguire for tin case 
to hold office papers, books, &c., 

„ Brother J. H. Nunn, Assistant-Deputy Grand 

Secretary, 

,, Office furniture, 

,, Old account for printing due to the represent- 
atives of the late Mr. Bull, • 

,, Office expenses, and travelling expenditure to 
and from Armagh, due to Brother Beattie, 
Secretaries’ Assistant, .... 



10 0 0 
0 18 0 
55 17 4 
6 5 0 
6 6 0 

3 2 0 

3 0 0 
1 1 0 

25 19 7 



17 12 11 



County Officers. 



Antrim. 

Jonathan Richardson, D.G.M. 
Rev. T. P. Miller, G.C. 

Rev. G. H. M‘D. Johnston, 
D.G.C. 

Rev. E. J. Hartrick, D.G.C. 
Rev. Hartley Hodson, D.G.C. 
Rev. William Greene, D.G.C. 
William James Gwynne, G.S. 
Charles Gaussen, G.T. 
William Mussen, M.G.C. 



Fermanagh. 

James Hake, for G.M. 
Leitrim. 

Not represented. 

Londonderry (County). 
SirH.Hervey Bruce, hart, G.M. 

Londonderry (City). 
George J. Potter, M.G.C. 



Appendix, 




Papers 
given in 
Evidence 
on behalf of 
the Orange 
Society. 



Armaqh. 

John R. Irwin, D.G.M. 

Rev. C. Waring, D.G.C. 

Rev. James A. Beers, D.G.C. 
Edward Rogers, G.S. 
Wm.Nassaul)awson,A.D.G.S. 
A. R. Kay, D.G.T. 



Louth. 

Not represented. 

Monaghan. 

Henry G. Johnston, G.M. 
Rev. Charles Welsh, G.C. 
Rev. John Flanagan, D.G.C. 



William Humphry s, G.M. 
Cork. 

Rev.E.H.Newenham, D.G.M. 
Down. 

William Beers, G.M. 

John Ellis, D.G.M. 
ltev.G.H.M'D. Johnston, G.C. 
Rev. Dr. Drew, D.G.C. 

Rev. James A. Beers, D.G.C. 
Rev. William Young, D.G.C. 
William Johnston, G.S. 

Hunt W. Chambr&, A.D.G.S. 
William Keown, G.T. 

M. Skillen, D.G.T. 

Thomas Stafford, M.C. 

John Lowry, M.C. 

Robert Patterson, M.C. 

Dublin . 

Thomas Palmer, G.S. 



Queen’s County. 

Not represented. 

Sligo. 

Edward J. Cooper, G.M. 
Tipperary. 

Edward Waller, G.M. 

Trinity College Grand District. 
Rev, E. II.Newenham.D.G.C. 
James H. Moore, G.T. 

Tyrone. 

Rev. Wm.J.M. Young, D.G.C. 
Cecil Moore, D.G.S. 

John Cranstoun, M.C. 

Wicklow. 

William Mason, G.M. 

James H. Moore, D.G.S. 

Lodge 780. 

Not represented. 



Visitors. 



Committee-rooms, 



Dublin, 27th Nov., 1855. 



Edward Waller, d.g.m., 
Chairman. 

E. H. Newenham, Clk., t 
Secretary. 
i, Grafton-street, 



Report of the Proceedings of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ireland, at the General Half-yearly 
Meeting, held in the Protestant Hall, Belfast, on 
Wednesday, the 28th, and Thursday, the 29th, days 
of May, 1856. 

F RESENT : 



Deputy Grand Masters. 



Sir H. I-Iervey Bruce, bart. 
Henry Kingsmill. 

Jonathan Richardson. 

John Ellis. 

William Johnston. 

William Humphrys. 
William Keown. 

James Haire. 



Edward Waller. 
Captain William Boyle. 
William Beers. 

Francis Charles Leslie. 
Edward J. Cooper. 
Henry G. Johnston. 
John R. Irwin. 



Grand Chaplains Rev. G. II. M ‘Dowell Johnston. Rev. Dr. 

Drew. 



Deputy Grand Chaplains. 



Rev. E. H. Newenham. 

Rev. William J. M. Young. 
Rev. William Young. 

Rev. William Greene. 

Rev. Charles Waring. 

Rev. T. F. Miller. 



Rev. F. C. Young. 
Rev. Charles Welsh. 
Rev. James A. Beers. 
Rev. Hartley Hodson. 
Rev. E. J. Hartrick. 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 



Deputy Grand Secretary.— James Hamilton Moore. 
Assistant Deputy Grand Secretaries— William James Gwynne. 
Rev. E. H. Newenham. 

Secretaries Assistant.— William Beattie. 

Deputy Grand Treasurers.— Thomas Palmer. Wm. Johnston. 



John Cranstoun. 
Francis H. Hull. 
George John Potter. 
Alexander Patton. 
Henry S. Ferguson. 
John Preston. 



Grand Committee. 



James Alex. Henderson. 
Crommelin Irwin. 

David M‘Clatchey. 

John Brett Johnston. 
John T. Leslie. 

Thomas Stafford. 



Robert Waring, D.M. Belfast. 
Rev. J. Carrol, C. BelfastDist. 
Wm. Piclcen, D.M. 145, D.T. 

Belfast District. 

James Maxwell, M.D. 1,189. 
Jas. M‘Cappin, 1,068, Antrim. 
J. Patterson, 441 . 

Wm. Irwin, D.M. 182, Antrim. 
Robert Willis, M. 354, Antrim. 
John Pennington, jun., Down. 
H. J. Sealy, 356, Antrim. 
Wm. J. Wilson, 766(HillHall). 
Sami. Young, D.D.M.Lisburn. 



James Laing. 

S. Doake, D.M. Lr. Iveagh, 
N.E. 

Samuel Weir, M. 631. 

John Irwin, Manchester. 

H. Magill, 672, Armagh. 

John Armstrong, 553. 

W. Pennington, D. M. Lower 
Iveagh, W. 

Thos. Sinclair, D. M.Derriagby. 
J. C. Johnstone, D.M. Ards. 
James Boal, D.M. Ards. 
Henry Shaw, D.M. Larne. 



In the absence of the Right Hon. and Most Worshipful 
the Grand Master, the Chair was taken, at half-past eleven 
o’clock, by Brother Sir II. Ilervey Bruce, bart., D.G.M., 
and G.M. of Londonderry (County). Prayers having been 
read by Brother Rev. T. F. Miller, D.G.C., and a portion of 
Scripture by Brother Rev. C. Waring, D.G.C., the lodge 
was duly opened. 

Brother James Hamilton Moore, D.G.S., stated that 
apologies from the following brethren, members of the Grand 
Lodge, had been received : — ' 



The Viscount Dungannon, 
D.G.M., G.M. Antrim. 
John H. Nunn, A. D.G.S. 

A. M. Vereker, A. D.G.S. 

C. M. Arundel, A.D.G S. 
Lieut. -Colonel Boyes, D.G M. 
A. Murphy, A.D.G.S. Wick- 
low. 

John W. Maxwell, D.G.M. 

W. George Boyce, D.G.S. 
Dublin. 

Wm. Mil ward Jones, D.G.T. 
Rev. Henry Burdett, D.G.C. 
Wm. Barlow Smythe, D.G.M., 
G.M. Westmeath. 

R. W. Lowry, M.G.C. 

T. H. Thompson, G.M. Trim 
Coll. 



Capt. Tooker, D.G.M., G.M. 
Cork. 

Dr. H. B. Haffield, M.G.C., 
D.G.M. Wicklow. 

D. K. Lloyd, G.S. Cork. 

T. C. Blayney.G.S. Trim Coll. 
James Allen, G.T. Dublin. 
John F. Johnstone, G.S. Mo- 
naghan. 

P. R.Patmaa, A.D.G. S.Dublin. 
Thomas Dawson, M.G.C. 

Rev. H.B. St. George, D.G.C. 
Down. 

Rev. Dr. O’Sullivan, G.C. 
Simon Armstrong, D.G.M., 
G.M. Leitrim. 

Rev. II. L. Tottenham, D.G.C. 
Jas. Crossle, D.G.M. Tyrone. 



Brother Moore also stated, that the Most Worshipful the 
Grand Master had called upon him, previous to his leaving 
town, to say, that if it were possible for him to do so, he 
would be in attendance at the meeting in the course of that 
day. 

The Deputy Grand Secretary read letters from Brother 
William Ycrner, resigning office as a Deputy Grand Master, 
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,4- w ., r ■ n mpmhpr of the Grand lived in their affections, and whose memory shall survive Appendix, 

Appendix, and from Brother William Venn, a member ot tue Gra amon „ st their most cherished remembrances. No. 14. 

No. l l. Committee. Resignations accepted. Resolved— That Lodge 168 be at liberty to publish their 

„ It appearing that two vacancies had occurred on the list a(ldress of condo i en ce to Mrs. Maxwell, the widow of their late Papers 

of Deputy Grand Masters, caused by the death of Brother Master> Brother R. W. Maxwell, D.G.M. Evidence 

t? w 1 Maxwell and resignation of Brother William Verner, onbehaifof 

on behalf of Brothers Simon Armstrong, G.M. Leitrim, and James A deputation from the brethren o^aoctegerandLivM- ^Qrange 
the Orange rr •„ M 434 C0U nty Fermanagh, were unanimously elected poo i until recently in connexion with the Gland Uiange society. 
Society. tomTum'se offices Lodge of England, was received, and the Grand Lodge having 

The minutes of the General Half-yearly Meeting, held in heard Brother Irwin, of Manchester, state the objects md 
Dublin on Wednesday, the 28tli, and Thursday, the 29th of wishes of those by whom he was deputed, the following reso- 
November, 1855, and of the Special Meeting, in Dublin, on lution was, after serious consideration, adopted: 
the 9th of ’January, 1856, were read by Brother Ber. E. H. Besolved— That having considered the application from our 



Newenham, A.D.G.’s., and being approved of, were confirmed E Ush brethren of the districts of Manchester and Liverpool, 
Gr.intl Secretaiy, and confirmed as follows:-- 



Deputy Grand 'Secretary, in room of Brother Joseph muon, 
resigned. Brother J. Hatton (late Deputy Grand Secretary), Th(J Gran(1 Lodge then adjourned to next day, Thursday, 
t0 $ e — Brother Charles J. Jen- at eleven o’clock. 

grX’r¥ur 8 geon ^kursday, Mk May 1856. 

Brother James Williams, 1 ,377 , to be a M ember ol Committee, The chair was taken, at eleven o clock, by Brother J ona- 
in room of Brother Dr. Ilaffield, elected Deputy Grand Master. tlmn Biclmrdson, D.G.M. Prayers — '' ” 



Brother James Gillespie, 800, to he a Member of Committee, , ‘ T F ‘ MilW d.G.C., and a portion of Scripture by 
in room of Brother William Mil ward Jones, resigned. Brother -Rpv Dr Drew G C. 

William Todd, to bo a Member of Committee, in room of Bro- Brother Moore DGS, read a letter from Brother J. E. 
tlier Thomas H. Atkinson, elected Secretary, No. 2 District. Resigning office as one of the De- 

An application from the county Monaghan, to rc-admit a puty Grand Masters of Ireland. Received and accepte . 
mcmbi named Eobcvt Homer, to lodge 723, Com, District An .ppllcrion taring 

of Drum, which application, owing to informality, was held Limerick, to admit a person named Patuck I la ag 
over at the November meeting, was again brought forward, institution, 

and being found correct, was received and confirmed, and Besolved— This Grand Lodge have given most careful consi- 

permission granted, as prayed for, to admit said member. deration to the request of the Limerick Lodge for admission ot 

Grand Secretary was directed not to forward the leave until Besolved— That the County Masters shall, at their next 

he was satisfied that the Brother proposed for elevation was meetin „ bring under the consideration of their lodges, what 

immediately about to leave Ireland. measures should be adopted for the proper testing of the pnn- 

A letter from Brother Rogers, G.S. Armagh, relative to c j p i es 0 f candidates seeking the representation of counties ana 

dues of county lodge and county officers, was read, and boroughs, and to «ecare to such 

ordered to bo laid before Finance Committee. val of the brethren the universal support ot this institution , 

John Ellis, and Henry Kings- and that some fixed plan of 
. committee to audit rice Deputy Grand 

' 1-1 ?!X”»d Secretaiy mfovmcd tta Lodge, that 

having ascertained that a duplicate of No. 1530, the original the un i ver6a i support of the bretliren. 



of winch belonged to, and was working in the county Long- 
ford, was existing in the county Cork, he applied to the 



- , The Deputy Grand Secretary brought before the Lodge the 

lodn-c il'Corirto'suiTCnder the duplicate’ and take a renewal prospectus of an Insurance Association, P r °P 0S « d ^ 
of to. 1,130, a dormant Cork warrant, and that they at once English brethren, to be formed in 

complied with his request, and that lie had issued a renewal Institution both in England and Ireland, and read some ot 
oflio. 1 130 to Brother Edward Seymour, M. 1,530, without the correspondence which had passed between him and 
«har»in» the usual fee. The lodge thereupon expressed its members of both institutions on the subject. 
maiiccd°approval of the conduct of the Cork Brethren, and It appfa|*3 l that, previous to 

confirmed the renewal of No. 1 ,130, on the terms mentioned prospectus had been under the 

bv Brother Moore reported upon by the General Central Committee, who, con 

7 The following resolution was then passed ceiving that the adoption of the project by the Grand Lo d|? 
Solred-Ttat this Grand Lo.lge, cnn.ricrinj; the probable latelyLt.blistad h 

chise, the necessity of exercising that right to the furtherance sidered tvas best adapted to the circumstances i of the mor 
of the principles which are acknowledged by, and form the humble Brethren of Ireland), did not think themselves 
basis of our institution, and that they should, in all cases, vote justified in recommending it for adoption by the Grand 
for, and support those candidates who will oppose tiic Maynooth Lodge. It did not, however, appear, upon reading the 
Grant, and any endowment of Popery, and advocate scriptural prospectus that it was the intention of the Grand Lodge of 
education for the people ; and that the members of our mstitu- L , .i. mem b e rs of the institution should necessarily 
tiou should, in every mst.nco where it is practicable, obtain {SSStSSSSS in the insurance ...ocintion, but, on 
pledge, iro.n candidate, to carry out those views. that the association merely intended « . 

Sir H. Hervey Bruce, tart., being obliged to vacate the mean, of creating „ community of intormt 



Sir H. Hervey Bruce, hart., being obliged to vacate the means of creating a community oi mroi ^ 
chair at this period of tiic proceeding Brother Jonathan different branches, and as well as an ^ducement to peisons 
Richardson, d!g.M., and D.G M. Antrim, was called thereto, to join the latter, becoming sWholdero would be emtuety 
and the following resolution passed with acclamation a voluntary act. Many members of ,tbe G-rand kodgep 

, , , , , sent expressed themselves as highly pleased with the pi oposi- 

s.n, s m * £ ***** <»■ “ 

manner in which lie has presided over it, among fcjgj* L „, g0 taring boon drawn by 

Brothei- Sir H. Hervey Bruce, hart., having replied, the t j 10 Audit Committee to the admirable manner in which the 
following resolutions were passed : — books, &c., of the Grand Lodge were kept, and of the zeal, 

Besolved— That the bretliren in the county Longford be em- attention, and devotedness to their duties °f 'the sevei 

powered and directed to form a county grand lodge at the officers of the finance department who interest themselves 
earliest convenient time, and forward to the Deputy Grand therein, the Grand Lodge, with a view to mark its entire 

Secretary the proper returns of county officers. approval and high appreciation of their conduct, unanimously 

Besolved— That this Grand T f d /°' ^ Besolved— That the marked thanks of this Grand Lodge are 

du? and hereby given to Brother W 



Secretary the proper returns of county officers. approval and high appreciation of their conduct, unanimously 

Besolved— That this Grand Lodge, a S^ s t CvkaveM«tafned Besolved— That the marked thanks of this Grand Lodge are 
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•' 0f £™d”m2 » strong and 7ast application be made to those 

£o°ff“2 w" in the Brand lodge, or contanod a. a 
representatiye officer of a county lodge. 

A question was raised by Brother J. H. Wm *>£& “ 
to the proper meaning of the terms employed m 
passed in May last, respcct.ng the 4»gg 

fivmd Chaplains of counties. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the Grand Lodge, that the Deputy ^andmOt' 
kins of counties be considered merely as ^or 3 , and not 
entitled to speak or vote on any subject unless they shau 
first pay their subscriptions for the year, the same as Deputy 
Grand Chaplains of Ireland and Grand Chaplains of coun 
ties ; and the following resolution, bearing on the subject, 
ivas passed : — . 

gC Is SSS intention to become paying memhem, and, 

have the option of becoming paying members. 

The Financial Statement of the 
up as audited, and adopted, > confined, and Imdered tol be 
entered on the minutes, and pnnted with the halt yearly 

report ofth. Committee appointed to p«pm ” 
address to the brethren on the July anniversaries was biou a ht 
hv Brother Rev. T. F. Miller, and having undergone 

~g "bYn ’ ' 6 3 

thanks. 

stated that he had had a conversation withBiother Nunn, m 
Tub Grand Treasurer i 



T . Amount of subscriptions from members, from 
the 20th of November to the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1855, • • • ....I 

Ditto received to the 24tli of May, 18o6, • 

G “ynnott, 10s. M., John Kennedy, 10c 
6 d . : R. W. Champion, £1 , • • 

Amount of county and private lodge dues — 

” Lod°e No. 780, Dublin, annual dues, 
1,061, Tipperary, 

Antrim, • 

Castiecaulfield District, comity Tyrone, 
Pomeroy District, “ 0 > • 

Derry (county), ■ 

Lodge No. 1 Watefo?d’ (1854 & 1855), 

” 1.530, Longford (1855 & 1856), 

” 1,626, Longford, dues(1856) and 

” donation, • • * 

1.080, Limerick, dues (18o6), 
Fermanagh (on account), . 

Armagh (on account), 

Monaghan, 

,, Renewal warrants, & c - 1 -530, Lo“8 ’ An _ 
r,il ■ Tyrone. 5s. ; 340, 471, 486. 503, 4vn 
trim 10s. ■ 1,6) 5, Longford (don.), 7s. 3d- 
Rev.’ J. O'Hara, six renewals, Derry, 15s. 
1,618, Donegal, 2s. 6rf. , , • • . . ' 

•• (SiM 



Dublin, the prmou. day, on tbe subject, be requested pm- *«»«>, 
mission to withdraw it, which, on being put to the Lodge, was - 

granted. Motion withdrawn. , , • , -d h Papers 

S The following notice of motion was handed in by Brothei given in 
x r • -n o nr Evidence 

J. R. Irwin, D.G.M. .... on behalf pi 

That, at the nextmeetingof the Lodge, it is my intention to the Orange 
move certain alterations in the present constitution of this Society, 
lodge, respecting the payment of dues on the part of County 
Officers. 

The minutes of the General Central Committee were read, 
approved of, and signed by the Chairman. 

Resolved unanimously-That the best thanlcsofthisGrand 
Lodge are due, and are hereby given, to our Chairman Brotl.er 
Jonathan Richardson, D.G.M., for Ins paUep^tenRy,^ 1 
dignifiedconduct, while presiding this day and pai t of yesterday. 

Brothers Thomas Palmer, C. M. Arundel], and Henry 
Kinssmill, were appointed a Committee, to make the necessary 
arrangements for the Grand Lodge dinner, in Dublin, on 
Thursday, the 27th of November next. 

The lodge was closed, in due form, by prayer. 

God Save the Queen. 

Jonathan Richardson, d.g m., Chairman. 

James H. Moore, d.g.s., Secretary. 

The following expulsions and suspensions wereconfirmed 

Antrim Expulsions — William H. Brush, 191, Ballinderry, 

for violating the trust of an Orangeman ; ^n. Storey,^^, 

auduou-poymeutoiaue, jjAW liM3 . Newttmn- 

b,i™S!»Tu S . South, (or uu.il ho «•»«£«. f “ 

oou.=».pt Of ““X.jr p rS“ ” ,S to. refusing to 

1 Brother William Archer lias been appointed Secietau 
Assistant, vice Brother William Beattie, resigned. 



e Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland. 



Bv Balance on foot of account, November 29, 1855, 
l Amount paid for rooms at Rotundo, November 
Meeting, • 

,, Car-hire with books, 

”, Brothers Roe & Brierley, on account of printing, 
” Brother Oldham s account, due for rent, &c. 

(balance), • • 

,, Changing draft on Belfast, • • 

„ Office^ expenditure, from 21st November, 18o4 
to 26tli November, 1855, • • 

,, Brother Beattie, on account of salary to Decern 

Amount ’paid for rooms at Rotundo, special 
meeting, 9th January, 1856 . 

„ Tylers, 

’’ BrotlieriRobinson, on account of office furniture. 

Mr. Waller, for engraving warrants (balance), . 
,, Brother Maguire, for tin press (balance), 

,, Postage summons, special meeting, 

„ Postage stamps and envelopes, . • 

,, Office expenditure to 13th February, 18o6, 

24th March, 1856, 

’’ Brother Beattie, balance of salary to May 26, 
1856, . • , • ' 

„ Balance in Treasurer s lianas, . 



(John Ellis, d.c.m. 
Audited and tadOTt flgffigSR! 
May, 1856. 



Thomas Palmer, d.g.t. 

Approved, J 0NATHAN j{j; CHABI) soN, D.G.M., Chairman. 
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Appendix, Appendix. 

No ' u ' To our Beloved Brethren in connexion with the 
Papers Orange Institution. 

f" Dear BRETHREN—Taking into the most serious considera- 
nn behalf of tion, at the sitting of our Grand Lodge, the many and unport- 
thc Orani/e ant circumstances wound up and associated with the working 
Society. of our time-honoured institution, and our attention having been 
unitedly directed to the approaching anniversaries of the 1 st 
and 12th of July, we unanimously 
Kesolved — To address the brethren on the subject of com- 
memoration, and as strongly and, at the same time, as affec- 
tionately as we can, to entreat them to abstain from any out- 
ward display. Both the exhibition of colours, and the act of 
procession with music, are now, and at all times, strictly illegal, 

. and will bring pains and penalties on the offenders. We firmly 
believe that the due and proper observance of those great 
anniversaries (when God wrought deliverance for His people) 
is not confined to outward exhibition, and while we assuredly 
know that any such will be followed up by prosecutions on the 
part of the law officers of the Crown, we strongly exhort our 
brethren to confine to their lodges the commemoration of these 
glorious events. ; 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland rely on the fidelity and loyalty 
of the members of the institution, and knowing their willing- 
ness to obey the laws, they feel that the mere reference to this 
subject will produce the desired effect, and trusting that our 
Heavenly Lord and Master will give His protection to our 
institution and every member within its fold, 



We remain, 

Yours in the bonds of fraternal affection, 

Jonathan Richardson, d.c.m., Chairman , 
On behalf of the Grand Lodge. 

Belfast, May 29th, 1856. 



Report of tlie Proceedings of tlie Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ireland, at the Half-Yearly Meet- 
ing, held in the General Central Committee Booms, 
Molesworth-street, Dublin, on Wednesday, the 26th, 
Thursday, the 27tli, and Friday, the 28th, days of 
November, 1856. 

present : 



Deputy Grand Masters. 



Right Hon. Yisct. Dungannon. 
William Beers. 

William Boyes. 

Captain William Boyle. 

John Ellis. 

Joseph Greer. 

William Humphrys. 

Samuel Yates Johnstone. 
William Johnston. 



John Robert Irwin. 
William Keown. 

Henry Kingsmill. 

Erancis Charles Leslie. 
Captain Phillips. 

William Barlow Smythe. 
Richard B. Tooker. 
Edward Waller. 

Simon Armstrong. 



Grand Chaplains Rev. G. II. M ‘Dowell Johnston. Rev. 

Thomas Drew, D.D. 



Deputy Grand Chaplains. 

Rev. H. M. Arclidall. Rev. Eugene O’Meara. 

Rev. George De Butts. Rev. Samuel George Potter. 

Rev. J. Elanagan. Rev. William J. Slacke. 

Rev. William Greene. • Rev. H. Y. White. 

Rev. T. F. Miller. Rev. William J. M. Young. 

Rev. E. II. Newenham. Rev. Erancis C. Young. 

Deputy Grand Secretary James Hamilton Moore. 

Assistant Deputy Grand Secretaries. 

John H. Nunn. William James Gwynne. 

Charles M. Arundell. Rev. E. H. Newenham. 
Amos M. V ereker. 

Secretaries’ Assistant William Archer. 



Deputy Grand Treasurers. 

Thomas Palmer. William Johnston. 

William Milward Jones. 



•Cork. 

Richard B. TodHer. ' G.M. 

Rev. E.H.Newenham.D.G.M. 

William Beers, G.M. 

John Ellis, D.G.M. 

Rev. G. H. M‘D. Johnston, 
G.C. 

Rev. Dr. Drew, D.G.C. 
William Johnston, G.S. 

Hunt W. ChambrC, A.D.G.S. 
William Keown, G.T. 

Dublin (City). 

Henry B. Haffield, M.D..G.M. 
Thomas Palmer, D.G.M. 

Rev. Eugene O’Meara. G.C. 
Rev. II. V. White, D.G.C. 
William G. Boyce, D.G.S. 
Philip R. Patman, A.D.G.S. 
Charles J. Jenkinson, D.G.T. 



Monaghan. Papers 

Rev. John Elanagan, D.G.C. S v - en .’ 



Evidence 
on behalf of 
the Orange 
Society. 



Edward Waller, (/.M. 

John Kennedy, G.S. 

Trinity College Grand District. 
Rev. Thomas Wallace, D.G.M. 
Rev. George De Butts, G.C. 
Rev. EH. Newenham, D.G.C. 
John II. Nunn, D:G.S. 

James H. M. Moore, G.T. 



Fermanagh. 

S. Yates Johnstone, D.G.M. 
Rev. H. M. Arclidall, D.G.C. 
Alexander Nixon, G.S. 



Joseph Greer, G.M. 

Rev. Wm. J. M. Young.D.G.C. 
Robert Wm. Lowry, M.G.C. 



Leitrim. 

Simon Armstrong, G.M. 

Rev. William J. Slacke, G.C. 

Londonderry ( County). 
David Allen, D.G.T. 

Londonderry (City). 
John M. Ballantyne, D.G.S. 

-Longford. 

Not represented. 



Wicklow. 

William Mason, G. M. 

Rev. Samuel G. Potter, G.C. 
Peter Douglas, G.S. 

James H. Moore, D.G.S. 
John Plant, G.T. 

Samuel M. Douglas, M.G.C. 
John Murphy (Bushfield), 
M.G.C. 



Visitors. 



R. Newell, England. 

Richard Pugh, England. 
Oxley Ellam, England. 

Janies Allen, District Master, 
Dublin, No. 2, and M. 1757. 
Rev. Richard Stone, C. 440. 
Samuel Weir, M. 631. 



J. C. Fitzgerald. 

Henry A. '.Cooper, 1,377. 
Edward B. Murphy, 1,377. 
Samuel Hobson, 1,690. 
William Battersby, M. 1,703! 
Thomas Leedom, 1,703. 

W. Caldbeck, Co. Antrim. 



In the absence of the Right Horn and Most Worshipful 
the Earl of Enniskillen, G.M., the chair was taken, 'at twelve 
o’clock, by the Right Worshipful Bi'other Joseph Greer, 
D.G.M., and G.M. Tyrone (befng the senior Deputy Grand 
Master present). Prayers having been read by Brother 
Rev. Dr. Drew, G.C., and a portion of Scripture by Bro- 
ther Rev. T. F. Miller, D.G.C., the lodge was duly opened. 

Brother James Hamilton Moore, D.G.S., stated that apo- 
logies had been received from the following members of the 
Grand Lodge : — 



The Grand Master. 

Mervyn Arclidall, G.T. 

John Bannon, G.S. Cavan. 
Rev. James A. Beers, D.G.C. 
T. C. Blayney, G.S. Trinity 
College. 

Captain Clifford, M.G.C. 
Edward J. Cooper, D.G.M. 
JamesCrossle, D. G.M. Tyrone. 
Gerald Fitzgerald, M.G.C. 
Rev. W. B. Fry, G.C. 

H. G. Johnston, D.G.M. 



John F. Johnston, G.S. 
Monaghan. 

David M'Clatchy, M.G.C. 
Cecil Moore, G.S. Tyrone. 

A. Murphy, A.D.G.S. 
Wicklow. 

Rev James O’Hara, D.G.C. 
Rev. William Percival, D.G.C. 
Jonathan Richardson, D.G'.M. 
Edward Rogers, G.S. Armagh. 
Rev.I-I. Lucas St. George, G.C. 
Rev. T. W elsh, G. C. Monaghan. 



The Grand Officers of counties then assembled themselves, 
Brother Joseph Greer in the chair, and proceeded to the 
election of the Grand Orange Lodge for the ensuing year, 
when the following were unanimously chosen : — 

The Most Worshipful Grand Master — The Right Hon. the 
Earl of Enniskillen, Elorencecourt, co. Fermanagh. 



Grand Committee. 



John Cranstoun. 

Samuel. M. Douglas. 

John Fitzgerald. 

Henry B. Ilaffield. 

James Alexander Henderson. 
Thomas Jones. 

John Brett Johnston. 



Arthur R. Kay. 

Robert William Lowry. 
John F. Leslie. 
Campbell Moore. 
Edward Murphy. 

John Prescott. 

John Thwaites. 



County Officers. 



Antrim. 

Viscount Dungannon, G.M. 
Rev. T. F. Miller, G.C. 

Rev. G. H. M‘D. Johnston, 
D.G.C. 

Rev. Wm. Greene, D.G.C. 
Rev. Dr. Drew, D.G.C. 

Rev. F. C. Young, D.G.C. 
William James Gwynne, G.S. 



Armagh. 

John R. Irwin, D.G.M. 

W. Nassau Dawson, A.D.G.S. 
Parker G. Synnott, G.T. 
Arthur R. Kay, D.G.T. 
Cavan. 

William Humphrys, G.M. 
Captain Phillips, D.G.M. 
Rev. Wm. J. Slacke, D.G.C. 



Right Worshipful Deputy Grand Masters. 



Right Hon. the Earl of Roden, 
Tollymore Park, Newcastle, 
Castlewellan. 

Right Hon. the Viscount Dun- 
gannon, Brynkinalt, Chirk, 
Denbighshire. 

Sir William Yerner, bart., 
m.p., 86, Eaton-square, 

London. 

Hon. A. G. Stuart, Crevanagh 
House, Omagh. 

Sir George Forster, bart, m.p. 
Coolderry, Carrickmacross. 

Sir Henry HerveyBruce.bart., 
Downhill, Articlave. 

Hon. Stuart W. Nox, m.p., 
Northland House, Dun- 
gannon. 



Edward Archdall, Riversdale, 
Enniskillen. 

Simon Armstrong, Holly- 
mount, Manorhamiltou. 

Col. Barton, The Waterfoot, 
Pettigo. 

Wm. Beers, Brook Cottage, 
Newcastle, Castlewellan. 

Stewart Blacker, 20, Gar- 
diner’s-place, Dublin. 

Lieut. -Col. Boyes, 1, Clarinda- 
avenue, Kingstown. 

William Boyle, H.U.S. Club- 
house, Dublin. 

Edward J. Cooper, Markree 
Castle, Collooney. 

Chidley Coote, Huntington, 
Portarlington. 
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J tr n ook r Dm°«annon’ 

A !ll 4 ' Ja^CrosSe innahoe House, Jarnes Lendrum, Corklnll, 
Papers: Ballyga- „ Newry ^ancis Charles Leslie, Bally- 



p., Tan- 



Armagh. 

Alexander Patten, m. 
dragee. 

William Nassau Dawson, 
M°y. 

Jacob Orr, Loughgall. 

George Armstrong, Lurgan. 






Moy. 

James Haire. 

Lieut. -Colonel Hill, Oatlands, 
Cbapelizod, Dublin. 

Wm. Humplirys, Ballyhaise 
House, Ballyhaise. 

John R.Irwin, CarnaghHouse, 
Keady. 

H. G. Johnston, Port John- 
stone, Glasslougli, 

Sam. Yates Johnstone, Snow- 
hill, Lisbellaw. 

Wm. Johnston, Ballylrilbeg 
House, Downpatrick. 

William Keown, Ballydugan 
House, Clough. 



Newbliss. 

John C.Moutray.Pavor Royal, 
Aughnacloy. 

Anketell Moutray, Favor 
Royal, Aughnacloy. 

'Captain Phillips, Glenview, 
Belturbet. 

J onathanRichardson , Lam beg, 
Lisburn. 

William Barlow Smythe, Bar- 
bavilla, Collinstown. 

Richard B. Tooker, The Mar- 
dyke, Cork. 

Edward Waller, Lisenderry, 
Aughnacloy. 



p., Awbawn, 



Grand Chaplains. 

»SS » 

Deputy Grand Chaplains. 

-Rpv TTenrv M Archdall, Rev. Samuel G. Potter, Strat- 

S “ EM “5, uSmSS. 

SfBiStHsrtli,,. Rev. Thom., Booke, Monk,- 



Richard Pox, - 

Killeshandra. 

Hugh Murphy. 

Cork. 

Matthew Parker, Youglial. 

Richard Smith, Ballinatray, 
Youghal. 

Rowland Davies, 15, North 
Mall, Cork. 

Ephraim AVebb, 2, Princess- 
street, Cork. 

Down. 

John Thwaites, 57, Up. Sack- 
ville-street, Dublin. 

John Brett Johnston, Bally- 
kilbeg, Downpatrick. 

John T. Leslie, Downpatrick. 

Dublin. 

John Prescott, 9, Great Bruns- 
wick-street, Dublin. 

George P. Henn, 24, Upper 
Merrion-street, Dublin. 

Campbell Moore, Ballyowen 
Cottage, Lucan. 

William Milward Jones, 44, 
Leinster-road, Dublin. 



Monaghan. Amtndht, 

Wm. Pringle, Teledan, Glass- ** • 

Robert M‘Kinstry,M.D., Glass- 

lough. Evidence 

James Richardson, Summer- 0 n behalf of 
hill, Clones. the Orange 

James Dickson, Castleblay ney. Society. 
Sami. Campbell, Gortgranard, 

Clones. 

Sligo - 

Thomas Cliarleton, Rockfield, 

Collooney. ,, , 

Henry M’Closkey, Rusheen, 

Collooney. 

Tipperary- 

John Pitzgerald, Gordon-st., 

Clonmel. 

George Pitzgerald, New-quay, 

Clonmel. 

John Kennedy, Wellington 
Lodge, Templemore. 

John M. Abbott, 56, Lower 
Gardiner-street, Dublin. 



Rev. George De Butts, 7 ,Sand- 
ford-terrace, Ranelagh. 

Rev. John Planagan.Killeevan 
Rectory, Clones. 

Rev. William Greene, Antrim. 
Rev. T. D. Gregg, 

Strand, London. 



Rev.' V> Charlcs H. Seymour, 
Tuam. 

Rev. AV. J. Slacke, Newtown- 

rJv° H. L. Tottenham, Dun- 
diven Glebe, Pintona. 



Rev Thomas P. Miller, Vicar- Rev Chas. Waring, Benburb, 

ReTjSfj-Moutray, Rich- ^nryV^eA^ 
mount, Sallfeawlay. phoe, Clanhrn.,il-«ra«, 

*£*££ S?nSik M "' afeSUe.ro-M*. 

Rev Jas O’Hara, Coleraine. will, CastleweUan. 

^v. Eugene O’Meara, 57, Rev W J. M. Young, Coal- 
Great Brunswick-st. Dublin. island. 

Grand Secretary— The Hon. Henry A. Cole, m.p., Plorence- 
court, co. Permanagli. 

Deputy Grand Secretary— James Hamilton Moore, Gardina 
Lodge, Monkstown, Dublin. 



Fermanagh. 

Ii. M. Richardson, Rossfad. 
William Irvine, Buckingliam- 
street, Dublin. 

H. M. Sankey, Brookborough. 
N. M. Archdall, Riversdale, 
Enniskillen. 

George Brook, A.shbrook. 

Londonderry (County). 
Lieut. -Colonel Babington, 
Portstewart. 

Warren Baxter, Coleraine. 
Henderson Pollock, Parmhill, 
Magherafelt. 

P. M'Colgin, Newtownlima- 
J ohn Yorke,Tamlaght-o’ Crilly 
Londonderry ( City.) 

John P. Pleming, Island ot 
Inch, Londonderry. 

George Campbell, Bishop-st., 
Londonderry. 

Wm. Hanna, Ardmore, Derry. 



Trinity College. 

W. H. Rudkin, Upper Bag- 
got-street, Dublin. 

J. P. Parker, Rathmines. 

Palconer Miles, Lower Pem- 
broke-street, Dublin. _ 

Stewart Blacker, Gardiner s- 
place, Dublin. 

John Mart in, 1, Upper Mount- 
street, Dublin. 



Tyrone 

Robert William Lowry, J.r., 
Pomeroy House, Pomeroy. 

Burleigh Stuart. 

Andrew AV. M‘Creight. 

Walter Hore, J.r., Benburb, 
Blackwatertown. 

Henry Moutray, Pavor Royal, 
Aughnacloy. 

Wicklow. 

Samuel M. Douglas, Knock- 
bawn, Stratford-on-Slaney. 

John Murphy, jun., Knocka- 
derry. . 

James Douglas Kyle, Baltm- 

Wilham Hanbidge, Spynans, 



Thomas Plant, Donaglimore, 
Stratford-on-Slaney. 

Samuel B. Oldham, 8, Suffolk- 
street, Dublin. 



Assistant Deputy Grand Secretaries. 
John H. Nunn, 6, Dawson-st., Chas. M^Arundel 
Dublin. 

Amos M. Vereker, 8, Welling- 



„„n-road, Upper Leeson-s 
Dublin. 



u-<u>. j,i. ... Temple- 

lane, Dublin. 

Rev. Edward H. Newenham, 
Coolmore, Carrigaline. 



., Riversdale, 



Grand Treasurer — Mervyn Archdale, 

Enniskillen. , 

Deputy Grand Treasurers —! Thomas Palmer, 22, Lemster-road, 
Rathmines. AVilUam James Gwynne, Antrun 

Grand Tyler — Hunt AValslie Chambre, Hawthorn-hUl, Plurry- 
bridge, Newry. 

rit is requested that all communications to the foregoing Grand 
Officers or to the “Secretaries’ Assistant, may, in every case, ho 
addressed to the Committee-rooms, 45, Molesworth-street, Dublin.] 

The election of the Grand Officers having concluded, the 
Grand Lodge resumed its sitting, and, with the J bounty 
Officers present, proceeded to the election of the Grand 
Committee, when the following members were, without 
opposition, appointed, viz. : — 

Grand Committee. 

Antrim. Crommelin Irwin, Newgrove, 

Prancis H. Hull, Falls-road, Lisburn. . 

Belfast. Wm. Madden, 2, Pountam- 

Dr. Hen. S. Ferguson, Arthur-. street, Londonderry, 
street, Belfast. John Hind, Belfast. 



The minute, of the la* General HaKyearly 
in the Protestant Hall, Belfast, on Wednesday, the 28th, 
and Thursday, the 29th, days of May, 1856, were then read, 
and hoimr approved, were confirmed and signed. 

The refurn P s P of the Grand Officers elected for the sevml 
counties for the ensuing year were then read and confirmed 
as follows : — 

Antrim. 

Grand Master, . The Viscount Dunganuon, Brynkinalt> 
Chirk, Denbighshire. 

Dep. Grand Master, . Jonathan Richardson, esq.., j.p., Lam- 
beg House, Lisburn. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. Thos. P. Miller, Vicarage, Belfast. 

Dem Grand Chaplains, Rev. G. II. M Dowell Johnston, Bally- 
liamage, Doagli. 

Rev. E. J. Hartrick, Donegall-pass,- 



ueiiast. 

Rev. Hartley Hodson, Lisburn. 

Rev. William Greene, Antrim. 

Rev. Prancis C. Young, Ballyhamage,- 
Doagh. 

Rev. Thomas Drew, b.d., Belfast. . 

Grand Secretary, - AVilliam James Gwynne, esq., Antrim. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Vacant. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Vacant. 

Grand Treasurer, . Charles Gaussen, esq., Belfast. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, Mr. John Buchanan, 3, AVellmgton- 
street, Ballymena. 

Armagh. 

Grand Master, . Sir WilUam Verner, bart., M.P., 86, 
Eaton-squarc, London. 

Dep. Grand Master, . J. R. Irwin, esq., Carnagh House, 
Keady. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. Mortimer O'SulUvan, d.p., Rec- 
tory, Tandragee. 
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Appendix, Dep. Grand Chaplains, Rev. Charles Waring, Eglish, Benburb. 
No. 14. Rev. James A. Beers, Segoe Rectory, 

Portadown. 

Papers Grand Secretary, . Edward Rogers, esq., Armagh. 
PVdenee ^ e P- Grand Secretary, Jackson Pillow, esq. ,Altawick, Armagh, 
oil behalf of Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Vacant. 

the Orango Grand Treasurer, . Parker G. Synnott, esq., Ballymoyer, 
Society. Newtownhamilton. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, Arthur R. Kay, es.q., Armagh. 



Cavan. 

Grand Master, . William Humphrys, esq., d.i,., j.p., 
Ballyhaise House, Ballyhaise. 

Dep. Grand Master, . Captain Phillips, Glenview, Belturbet. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. Geo. B. Moffat, Druinlane Glebe, 
Milltown, Belturbet. 

Dep. Grand Chaplains, Rev. Arthur Moneypenny, Broomfield 
Lodge, Ballyhaise. 

Rev. James Adams, Corville Glebe, 
Oldcastle. 

Rev. John Harris, Lougliswillan, Shir- 
cock. 

Rev. John Taylor, Killenkere Glebe, 
Virginia. 

Rev. Campbell Jamieson. Crosserlough 
Glebe, Ballyjamesduff. 

Rev. James Moffat, Augliavass, Carrig- 

Rev. Baptist Crozier, Roclcfield, Bally- 

Rev. Chas. Pox. Dressternan, Derrylin. 

Rev. Peter H. Schoales, Arvagh Glebe, 
k Arvagh. 

Rev. Alex. Nicliolls, Derrylane Glebe, 
Killoshandra. 

Rev. AVilliam J. Slacke, Parsonage, 
Newtowngore. 

Rev. Arch. Nicholls, Rellahan, Coote- 
hill. 

Rev. Geo. Pinlay, Corvilla, Bawnboy. 

Rev.Jas.Topham, Carrick-on-Shannon. 

Rev. Nathaniel S. Taylor, Killenkere 
Glebe, Virginia. 

Rev. Ralph Hope, Crossdoney. 

Grand Secretary, . John Bannon, esq., Crossdoney. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Vacant. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Vacant. 

Grand Treasurer, . Thomas G. T. Phillips, esq., Glenview, 
Belturbet. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, George Manniug, esq., Ardamagh, 
Ballyhaise. 

Cork. 



Dublin ( City .) Appendix, 

Grand Master, . Henry B. Haffield, esq., m.d., 74, Char- S °' 14 ‘ 
lemont-street. Papers 

Dep. Grand Master, . Thos. Palmer, esq., 22, Leinster-road, given in 

Rathmines. Evidence 

Grand Chaplain, , Rev. Eugene O’Meara, 57, Great Bruns- behalf of 
wick-street. the Orange 

Dep. Grand Chaplains, Rev. Henry Vere White, Wesley-place, boclet f- 

Upper ClanbrassiL-street. 

Rev. Alex. M. Pollock, 13, Adelaidc- 
road. 

Rev. Robert J. L. M‘Ghee, Milltown 
Castle, Milltown. 

Rev. Charles M. Pleury, 24, Upper 
Leeson-street. 

Grand Secretary, . William George Boyce, esq., 98, Lower 
Baggot-street. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Philip R. Patman, esq., 20, Pleet-street. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Thomas H. Atkinson, esq., 7, Lower 
Pembroke-street. 

Grand Treasurer, . James Allen, esq., 8, Westmoreland- 
street. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, Charles J. Jenkinson, esq., Richmond- 
hill, Rathmines. 

Fermanagh. 

Grand Master, . The Right Hon. the Earl of Enniskillen, 
Plorencecourt. 

Dep. Grand Master, . Samuel Yates Johnstone, esq., Snow- 
hill, Lisbellaw. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. Loftus Reade, Levally Glebe, 
Enniskillen. 

Dep. Grand Chaplains, Rev. Geo. Sidney Smith, d.d., Brook- 
borough. 

Rev. Wm. H. Bradshaw, Enniskillen. 

Rev. Walter Young, Lisbellaw. 

Rev. John ligan, Swanlinbar. 

Rev. Henry M. Archdall, Trory Glebe, 
Enniskillen. 

Rev. W. R. Bailey, Lisnaskea. 

Rev. J. Caldwell, Brookborough. 

Rev. Charles Pox, Dressternan, Der- 
rylin. 

Grand Secretary, . Alexander Nixon, esq., Florencecourt. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Mr. George Black, Enniskilleu. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Vacant. 

Grand Treasurer, . Colonel Barton, Water foot, Pettigo. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, Henry Eclilin, esq., Enniskillen. 

Leitrim. 



Grand Master, . Richard B. Tooker, esq., The Mardvke, 
Cork. 

Dep. Grand Master, . Rev. Edward H. Newenham, Coolmore, 
Carrigaline. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. J.D. Penrose, Magourney Rectory, 
Coachford. 

Dep. Grand Chaplains, Rev. William Crofts, Velvetstown, But- 
te van t. 

Rev. George Burro wes.Brinny Rectory, 
Upton. 

Rev. Caleb Clifford, Eriar’s Walk, Cork. 

Rev. John Lee, Myrtlehill- terrace, Cork. 

Rev. R. Woods, Prospect, Youghal. 

Grand Secretary, . D. Knight Lloyd, esq., m.d., 57, King- 
street, Cork. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Henry B. Ormston, esq., m.d., Bandon. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Vacant. 

Grand Treasurer, . R. II. Goold Adams, esq., Eerry House, 
Cloyne. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, John Lallan, esq., Blackpool Nurseries, 
Cork. 

Grand Master, . William Beers, esq., Brook Cottage, 
Newcastle, Castlewellan. 

Dep. Grand Master, . John Ellis, esq., Crieve House, Newry. 

-Grand Chaplains, . Rev. G. H. M ‘Dowell Johnston, Bally- 
willwill, Castlewellan. 

Rev. Thomas Drew, d.d., Belfast. 

Rev. H. B. St. George, Hillsborough. 

-Dep. Grand Chaplains, Rev. James A. Beers, Seagoe Glebe, 
Portadown. 

Rev. G. M. Black, Annalong, Kilkeel. 

Rev. John Hill, Donaghadee. 

Rev. Henry Wray Young, Eorkhill. 

Rev. William Young, Bally wilhv ill, 
Castlewellan. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Down, Hillsborough 

Rev. Richard Archer Agar, Dromore. 

•Grand Secretary, . AVilliam Johnston, esq., Ballykilbeg 
House, Downpatrick. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Mr. John Jardine, Bathfriland. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Hunt AValshe Chambre, esq., Haw- 
thorn-hill, Eluirybrigde, Newry. . 

Grand Treasurer, . Wm. Keown, esq., Ballydugan House, 
Downpatrick. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, Mr. Matthew Skillen, Downpatrick. 



Grand Master, 

Dep. Grand Master, . 
Grand Chaplain, 

Dep. Grand Chaplain, 
Grand Secretary, 

Dep. Grand Secretary, 
Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. 
Grand Treasurer, 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, 



A. J. V. L. Birchell, esq., Blackrock 
House, Drumshambo. 

Rev. AV. J. Slackc, The Parsonage, 
Newtowngore. 

Vacant. 

Allan Armstrong, esq., Lakeview, 
Manorhamilton. 

Vacant. 

Vacant. 

Mr. William Gault, Newtowngore. 
Vacant. 



Londonderry ( County.') 

Grand Master, f. Sir H. Hervey Bruce, bart., Downhill, 
Articlave. 

Dep. Grand Master, . William Stewart Ross, esq., Barley 
Park, Newtownlimavady. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. Jas. O'Hara, Rectory, Coleraine. 
Dep. Grand Chaplains, Rev. AVilliam P. Oulton, Ballyrashane, 
Coleraine. 

Rev. Thomas Reddie, Aghadowney. 
Grand Secretary, . Matthew Elemming, esq., Mountsandle, 
Coleraine. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, AVilliam Huston, esq., Macosquin, Cole- 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Robert AVhittaker, esq., Moneymore. 
Grand Treasurer, . David Allen, esq., Moneymore. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, Vacant. 



Londonderry (City.) 

Grand Master, . James William Gregg, Culmore, and 
St. Columb’s Court, Derry. 

Dep. Grand Master, . James Keenan, esq., Sentinel Office, 
Pump-street. 

Grand Chaplain, . Vacant. 

Dep. Grand Chaplain, Vacant. 

Grand Secretary, . William Glendenning, esq., n. Albert- 
street, Derry. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, John M. Ballantine, esq., Gortin,, 
Omagh. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Vacant. 

Grand Treasurer, . J. Stewart, esq., Mall Wall, Derry. 1 
Dep. Grand Treasurer, Vacant. 
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jppenw*t 

Ho. 14- Grand Master. 

Dep. Grand Master, 

Papers 

given in (j ran d Chaplain 
Evidence u 

on behalf of 



Grand Master, 



Grand Master, 



Dep. Grand Master, . 
Grand Chaplain, 



Longford. 

. Francis Elliott, Curry, SsrtmMjJ- 
: Archibald Gcrrard, Tie Oinn, M. 

. ilcv' ii'c Moore, Clonbroney Glebe, 
•idence vxl “““ Ballinalea. , , 

Grand Chaplain, Eev. W. C. Murphy, Hewtownforbes. 

« irG-SwJs: 

Gran^Tie^nrer. ^' C , Thomas Gill Iismore, Hewtownforbes. 
Dep. Grand Treasurer, Vacant. 

Louth. 

William Filgate, esq. 

(No return.) 

Monaghan. 

Henry G. Johnston, esq., Tort John- 
ston, Glasslough. 

. Bicliard Mayne, esq., Glynch House, 
Newbliss. 

„ , i-'i.jinHin . Eev. Charles Welsh, Agafin, Clones. 

srG,2ch.^».. B«r. «s©js-®as»: 

Eev. Charles Crowe, Eoslea, Clones. 
Eev. Walter Johnston. 

Eev. William Triland, i.l.d., Clonle- 
bert, Ballybay. , 

. John T. Johnston, esq., Millmore 

House, Ballybay. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Mr. John White, Newbliss. 
^r^l^^H^cheU, esq., Brumnask, Mo- 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, W™ Mitchell, esq., EaconneU, Mo- 
‘ naghan. 

Queen’s County. 

Captain Chidley Coote, Huntington. 

Portarlington. 

(No return.) 

Sligo. 

. Edward J. Cooper, esq.,Marl:reeCastle, 

Collooney. 

ssag^s I 



Grand Secretary, 
Dep. Grand Secretary, 



Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. 
Grand Treasurer, 



Cecil Moore, esq., Cottage Hill, Augh- 4jpemKe, 

George Vesey Stewart, esq., Martray, 
Ballygawley. giV e n ir 

Vacant. - 



Dep. Grand Treasurer, 



Mervyn Stewart, esq., Martray House, ^,|,alf of 

Ballygawley. , , , „ the Orange 

WiUiam Scott, esq., M.D., Auglmacloy. Soc i e ty. 



Wicklow. 



Grand Master. 

Dep. Grand Master, . 
Grand Chaplain, 

Dep. Grand Chaplai 
Grand Secretary, 



Dep. Grand Secretary, 
Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. 
Grand Treasurer, 



Wm. Mason, Newtown Park, Black- 
John k piant, Knoclcaderry, Stratford- 
Eev” Samuel George Potter, Stratford 

Glebe, Stratford-on-Slaney. 

Eev. William Norton, Goldenfort, -tsai- 

Peter S Douglas, Saunders’ Ville, Bal- 
tinglass. 

William Fox, Coolnagad, Delganv. 
Wm Boss, Cromskeagh, Hacketstown. 
George Murphy, Fortgranite, Baltin- 



Dep. Grand Treasurer, 



glass. 

Henry B. HafBeld, esq., si 
lemont-street, Dublin. 



74, Char- 



Grand Secretary. 



After the confirmation of the County Grand Officers, the 
Grand Lodge took into consideration the returns of names 
to serve on the General Central Committee, sent up by the 
several counties for approval, when the same were confirmed 
as follows : — 



General Central Committee. 



Grand Master, 



Antrim. 

Eev. T. F. Miller, G.C. 
William James Gwynn, G.b. 



Londonderry {City). 
James William Gregg, G.M. 



james vyiuhuu '.‘w 
John M. Ballantme, D.G.b. 



Grand Master, 



Armagh. 

John E. Irwin, D.G.M. 
Arthur E. Kay, D.G.T. 



Louth. 

William Filgate, G.M. 
John Martin. 



William Humplirys, G.M. 
Captain Clifford, M.G.C. 



Monaghan. 

Eev. Charles Welsh, G.C. 
Eev. Henry Burdett. 



Grand Secretary, 



’. Cooper W. Armstrong, 
rippon, Collooney. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, George Somerville, Urlar. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. James H. J^hmorc 

Grand Treasurer, . Jeremiah Eogers,CuU^hmore. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, Thomas Allen, Eedfield. 

Tipperary. 

Grand Master, -Edward WMte. esq., EEandai-rj. 
Aughnacloy. 

Grand Secretary, • John Kennedy, esq. 

(No return.) 

Trinity College Grand District. 

C rand Master . Thomas H. Thompson, esq. , 95, Lower 
Grand Master, Leeson-street, Dublin. 

Dep. Grand Master, . J.bnH, Knnn, E,,.. S, Dawron-a.reet, 

Grand Chaplain, - EevVos. Wallace, EelHeld, Danny- 
brook. „ . „ , 

Dep. Grand Chaplains, Eev. George Do Butts, fl S.ndford- 
1 terrace, Banelagh. 

Eev. T. D. Gregg, d.d., 294, Strand, 
London. „ , 

Eev. B. H. Johnston, 12, Montpelier- 
liill, Dublin. 

Eev. Edward II. Newenham, Coolmore, 
Carrigaline. , . , 

Thomas C. Blayney, esq., Everleigh, 
Drumcondra. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Vacant 70 Stenhen’s- 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Edwd.T.Litton, esq.,J.r.,70,btepnen 
green, Dubhn. , 

Grand Trenemer, . dame. Hamilton Moto c.!., ha, Lower 
Gardiner-street, Dublin. 

Dep. Grand Treasurer, John Martin, es,., 1, Upper Monnt- 
street, Dublin. 



Bichard B. Tooker, GAL 

Bev.E.H.Newenkam, D.G.M. 



Queen's County. 
Captain Chidley Coote, G.M. 



Eev. Dr. Drew, G.C. 

Hunt W. Chambrd, A.D.G.b. 



Sligo. 

Edward J. Cooper, G.M. 
John Folliott, D.G.M. 



Dublin. 

Henry B.Haffield, M.D., G.M. 
Thomas Palmer, D.G.M. 



Fermanagh. 

Saml.YatesJolmstone.D.G.M. 

Alexander Nixon, G.S. 



Trinity College. 
Thomas H. Thompson, G.M. 
Thomas C. Blayney, G.S. 



Tyrone. 

John Cranstoun, M.G.C. 
Cecil Moore, G.S. 



Simon Armstrong, G.M. 
Eev. W. J. Slacke, G.C. 



Westmeath. 

( Wm. Barlow Smythe, G.M. 



Londonderry {County). 
Eev. James O’Hara, G.C. 



David Allen, G.T. 



Wicklow. 

Eev. Samuel G. Potter, G.C. 
John Plant, D.G.M. 



Grand Secretary, 






“Sons w«e received and centered from hM 

rteJSSLte appointed auditoi. of th. Grand M . 
^iTkaving been announced that visitors were in attendance, 

fSSfL m f. *“»”• “ b “ g prop " r 

““^plication having hem mad. taUMM 

lodge, conceiving the proceeding alt °g e * e \ f re S^ ; d tb 
ties not beinw authorized to cancel wan ants, reierrea tuo 
matter back ^ain to the County Lodge, with a suggestion, 
that if they wished to have the warrant perfectly cancelled, 
an application to this Grand Lodge for 

fll A teg’o'onforence having taken place on the question of 



Grand Master, 



Grange House, 



Dep. Grand Master, 
Grand Chaplain, 



Tyro,.. 

Joseph Greer, esq. 

Moy. 

Eev ei IIenry 1 Lucas St. George, Dro- 
more, Omagh. 

Dep. Grand Chaplains, Eev. Edmond Gaussen.^ 

Bev^John J. Moutray, Eichmount, 
Ballygawley. _ ,, , 

Eev. William Moutray, Favor ltoyal, 

Eev.' I ^enw°$! Tottenham, Dundiven 
Glebe, Fintona. 

Eev. Eichard A. HaU, Dungannon. 
Eev. William J. M. Young, Killyman. 
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COMMISSION OF INQUIRY, BELFAST RIOTS. 



Appendix, the endowment of the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, 
No. 14. jt wa s unanimously 

Papers Resolved — That a committee he appointed to prepare an 

given in address to the members of the institution, upon the subject of 
Evidence the endowment of Maynooth, and that it do consist of the fol- 
on behalf of ] ow i n g brethren, namely, Rev. Dr. Drew, Edward Waller, 
the Orange -william Barlow Smythe, Samuel Yates Johnstone, and Wm. 
Soclct y- Keown. 

The Grand Lodge then adjourned until eleven o’clock 
next day. 

Thursday , 27th November , 1856. 

The Grand Lodge resumed its sittings tliis morning, at 
eleven o’clock, Brother Joseph Greer, D.G.M., in the chair. 
A portion of Scripture was read by Brother Rev. Thomas 

F. Miller, D.G.C. 

At the opening of the lodge, Brother Wm. James Gwynn, 

G. S. Antrim, called attention to the fact, of County Grand 
Lodges, in some cases, printing and circulating the County 
Report before its confirmation by the Grand Lodge ; and he 
instanced, that, at the present meeting, matter appeared in a 
County Report contrary to the rules of the institution, and 
was, consequently, struck out by the Grand Lodge. In con- 
clusion, Brother Gwynn gave the following notice of motion 
on the subject, for the next half-yearly meeting of the Grand 
Lodge : — 

To amend Rule 8 of the General Rules, and the 14tli Rule 
of County Lodges, so as to prevent the printing or circulation 
of County Lodge Reports previous to their confirmation by 
this Grand Lodge. 

Brother John R. Irwin, D.G.M., having given notice of 
motion at the last half-yearly meeting, seeking for an altera- 
tion in the present constitution of the Grand Lodge, respect- 
ing the payments of dues on the part of County Officers, 
rose, in pursuance of the notice, and addressed the brethren 
on the subject, when, after some discussion, it was arranged 
that the motion should be withdrawn. 

The following resolutions were then adopted : — 

Resolved — That this Grand Lodge has seen, with the deepest 
regret, an article, lately published in the Belfast News-Letter, 
animadverting, in unfriendly terms, upon our beloved and es- 
teemed Brother Rev. Dr. Drew, G. C. That we consequently 
feel called upon to express our full confidence in our Brother 
Dr. Drew, and declare, that his conduct has invariably de- 
served our highest approbation ; and we take this opportunity 
of testifying our appreciation of his invaluable services to our 
institution, and the Protestant cause generally ; and sincerely 
pray that he may be long spared to exert his honesty, talents, 
and energy, as lie ever has done, for the best interests of the 
Orange institution, identified as they are with those of our 
country. 

Resolved — That a petition for the repeal of the bill for the 
endowment of Maynooth College be prepared and adopted, 
under the sanction of this Grand Lodge, and that same be for- 
warded to the Masters of all Private Lodges, with directions 
to procure as many signatures as possible, and return them, 
witli all convenient speed, when signed, to the “Deputy Grand 
Secretary,” in order that they may be ready for presentation 
to both Houses of Parliament during its approaching sittings, 
and that it be referred to the committee appointed to draw up 
the address on the subject of Maynooth to prepare a proper 
form of petition. 

Brother Rev. Dr. Drew brought up the. draft address on 
the subject of the endowment of Maynooth, prepared by the 
committee appointed for that purpose, and same having been 
read, was unanimously adopted, and ordered to be printed 
with the report of this meeting, and that one copy of such 
address be forwarded to each of the Irish representative 
peers, and that, when the half-yearly report of this meeting 
is sent to the several counties, the address be published in the 
newspapers (see Appendix, No. 1). 

Brother Edward Waller, G.M. Tipperary, and D.G.M. 
Ireland, as Chairman of the General Central Committee, 
brought up their Financial Report, which was read and 
adopted, and ordered to be printed with the report. 

The following resolution was then adopted : — 

Resolved — That a registry of the Orangemen of Ireland be 
opened at the office of the Grand Lodge in Dublin, in which 
any member may have his name and the number of his lodge 
recorded, and certificate thereof obtained, upon forwarding an 
application for that purpose through the Grand Secretary of 
his county, and upon payment of a fee of one shilling and six- 
pence, and that the Deputy Grand Secretary be authorized to 
prepare a proper form of certificate, and get same printed. 

The Grand Lodge then adjourned until eleven o’clock next 
day. 

Friday , 2Sth November , 1856. 

The Grand Lodge resumed its sittings this morning at 
eleven o’clock, Brother Joseph Greer, D.G.M., being in the 
chair. A portion ofScripture was read by Brother Rev. Dr 
Drew, G.C. 



The Yiscount Dungannon having, in the course of the Appendix 
meeting, expressed his views on the subject of the Maynooth Ao. u. ’ 
Endowment Act of 1845, and stated his conviction that that p — ■ 
Act ought to be repealed, and that he would support a bill 
for that purpose if introduced into the House of Lords, it was Evidence 
unanimously on behalf of 

Resolved— That this Grand Lodge has heard with satisfaction Society 1180 
the explanation given by our valued Brother Lord Dungannon 
of his views in respect to the endowment of the College of 
Maynooth, and think it right to express publicly their con- 
viction, that those views are entirely consistent with the prin- 
ciples of our institution, as expressed in the address to our 
brethren adopted at this meeting, and we hereby tender to his 
lordship our warmest thanks, for his unremitting exertions in 
promoting the objects of our institution, and consistent attend- 
ance at the meetings of this Grand Lodge. 

It was ordered that the next half-yearly meeting of this 
Grand Lodge do take place at Omagh, on Wednesday, the 
27th day of May next. 

It was also ordered, that a sum of £1 be voted to the As- 
sociation for Distressed Protestants, as an acknowledgment, 
on the part of this Grand Lodge, for the politeness and at- 
tention of their officers. 

Brother Joseph Greer, G.M. Tyrone, and D.G.M. Ireland, 
was then moved from the chair, and Lord Dungannon being 
called thereto, the following resolution was unanimously 
passed with acclamation : — 

Resolved— That this Grand Lodge welcome once more among 
them one of their members most honoured and well-beloved, 
who, by consistent and persevering energy for nearly half a 
century, has reflected honour and credit on our illustrious 
institution. We are gratified to know, that, with increasing 
years, his attachment to the institution is marked by, if pos- 
sible, increasing love for it. And we record the name of a 
gallant Brother, Joseph Greer, our present Chairman, as wor- 
thy of our grateful acknowledgments for all past services, and 
specially for his dignified occupancy of the presidental chair at 
the meeting of this Grand Lodge. 

A voluminous registry (on the plan of that compiled in 
1834), prepared by Brother Archer, Secretaries’ Assistant, 
was laid before the Grand Lodge, and his observations 
thereon were read by the Deputy Grand Secretary. It was 

Resolved— That the Grand Lodge desire emphatically to 
express our high sense of approval of, and gratitude for the 
very valuable labours of our Brother William Archer, in the 
digested report and summary of the various warrants in 
existence, which had been prepared by him with so much care, 
and return him our best thanks for the excellent manner in 
which he has performed so important a work. 

Brother Rev. Dr. Drew brought up the form of the peti- 
tion for the repeal of the Act endowing the College of May- 
nooth, which, having been read, was adopted, and ordered 
to be printed and circulated (see Appendix No. 2). 

Brother Rev. Dr. Drew also proposed for adoption an 
address from the Grand Lodge to the brethren in Canada, 
which, having been read, was unanimously adopted (see 
Appendix No. 3). 

Brother J. II. Moore, D.G.S., then adverted to a notice 
of motion, given at the last half-yearly meeting of this 
Grand Lodge, relative to payments of dues by County Grand 
Officers, when, after some observations, same was withdrawn. 

The following resolutions were then passed : — 

Resolved unanimously— That the cordial thanks of this 
Grand Lodge be given to our Brother Moore and his Brother 
Secretaries ; and the Grand Lodge takes this occasion to say, 
that they desire ever to have in office one so able, assiduous, 
kind, and patient as their Brother Moore. 

Resolved unanimously — That the marked thanks of this 
Grand Lodge are justly due, and hereby given, to our worthy 
Brother Palmer, D.G.T., for his exertions, not only during 
the past six months, but during the entire period lie has been 
in office, to advance the pecuniary interests of this Grand 
Lodge, and for the order and regularity with which his accounts 
have been kept. 

The following resolution was then passed : 

Resolved — That a Registration Committee be formed from 
the Grand Lodge, and that recommendation be forwarded to 
all Counties and Districts to appoint, under their auspices, a 
similar Committee, and that the following brethren be appointed 
the Committee, on behalf of this Grand Lodge, for the above 
purpose: — Brothers Samuel Yates Johnstone, D.G.M. Fer- 
managh, and D.G.M. Ireland; Henry Kingsmill, D.G.M. 

Ireland ; Rev. T. F. Miller, G.C. Antrim, and D.G.C. Ireland ; 

James II. Moore, D.G.S. Ireland; and John Henry Nunn, 

D.G.M. Trinity College, and A.D.G.S. Ireland. 

It having been stated by the Grand Secretary for the 
County Antrim, Brother William James Gwynn, that John 
MTlwaine, of 688, District of Sixmilewater, was unanimously 
recommended by his Lodge, as also by the District and 
County Lodges, to be restored to the institution, it was 
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Evidence 

on behalf of 
the Orange 



ordered tint *• -H. Mm « le r “*° ,0d 

“Sffot-mgeiotiee of »6.- then given by Brottar. 

“f Se “rand XndgSe.pccting the pnymcntof due. of County 
Officers. _ . t. 

The Lodge was then closed with prayer by Brother Rev. 
Dr.Drerr.G.C. ^ q „,„. 

Joseph Greer, d.g.m. 

James H. Moore, d.g.s. 

The following expulsions and suspensions were confirmed : 

brethren. «»d 

nnn-mvment of dues; Thomas Lmnas, 14«, Ballinaeiry, lour 

««a^lgSas 

M«“™, w”]?£ Wrn Mjgl 5,- IJ" 

u“s«^S35S|«fS'|Sg yaartgg 

William Trench, jun., George Maze, “^Wdham _Maze, 7b , 

=EZiS“feSS 

544, Ktlleebandra, 

tXZJSZ — conduct ; M» ^ »puty 
593, Cooteliill, nine months, for non-attendance and p y 



To Balance due by Treasurer on foot of account ^ 

„ Amount of Subscriptions from Jtabmg 
the 24th of May to this day, per Subscription 

&p°£ Wfflt.hr Boyle, b.Q.lt (Donation), . 

„ County Dues : — 

Berry (City), • 

Cavan, 

„ Lodge Property :— 

Twelve Certificates, • • 

Twenty-four Certificates (Berry), 



Examined and found correct, this \ William Keo'vx 
27th day of November, 1856 . I William Humphris. 



ment of dues ; Humphrey Elliott Macken, 1,628, Killesliandra, ^mdbi 
eighteen months, for conduct unbecoming an Orangeman. ^ 
mm. — Expulsions — Thomas Xennon, >7, ? 
attempting to violate the sister of a brother Oiangeman, John P q ^ 
M'Clelland, 32, Locale, for marrying his deceasedbrotliers Evid . 
wife- John M'Cracken, 421, Lower Iveagli, N.E., for adultery, onbeIialf0f 

William Mageimis, 424, Morne, for becoming a lapist (see t h e Orange 
CouXBeport 21st April, 1856) ; John Dixon, 916, Saintfield society, 
for seducing the sister of a brother Orangeman (see -ame 
Report) ; Samuel Nelson, 1,030, Lower Iveagli, N.E., for 
disclosin'* the proceedings of the Orange Institution, and in 
Xer respects being unworthy of confidence ; John Turner, 

1 540 Newry, for robbing a brother Orangeman. Suspensions 
—Jam esMegarry , 345, Lower Iveagli, N.E., nine months, for 
non-attendance and for defrauding Ins Lodge of a sash (see 
same Report) ; William Tittertomng. John Tittertomng, John 
Arhuthnot, John Murdoch, and William Martin, 345; Lower 
Iveagh, N.E., nine months, for non-attendance (see same 
Report); Thomas Archer, 421, Lower Iveagli N.L., six 
months for non-attendance and non payment of dues (see 
“me Report); Thomas M ‘Garry, Wilham hPClenaghan 
Janies Wilkinson, Robert Wilkinson, JamesKil|iatrwkand 
William Wilkinson, 421, Lower Iveagli, N.E., nlQ e months, 
for non-attendance and non-payment of dues (see same Keport), 

Adam Prentice, Hamilton Clark, Alexander Lee, Isaac Ciaig, 
and David Murray, 616, Lower Iveagli, N.E., six months, for 
non-attendance and non-payment of dues (see same Report 
George Patterson, Robert Patterson, Andrew Grant Michael 
Robert Poots, Archibald Patterson, Robert rrettis, 

James’ Tillerton, James Thompson, and Isaac Patterson, 616, 

Tower Ivea-h N.E., nine months, for non-attendance and 
non-pa v^ ment of lues (see same Report) ;Joto » and 
Hugh M'Cracken, 1,074, Lower Iveagh, N.E., six months, lor 
non-attendance, non-payment of dues, and slander, (see same 

^DubUn.-Exjmkioiis - Edward H. Cuffe, 1 , 234 , District No. 

1 for divulging the proceedings of a council of his Mother 
Orangemen in lodge assembled, for insubordination and for 

ES&rS&Jb ”, SfS; 

1,377, District No. 1, for language d^icspectM ancl con 
temptuous against tlie institution, expressed in a letter ad 
dressed bv him to the secretary of Ins lodge. 

Soldcrn, ( County). — Expulsions — Robert Johnston, 203, 

Money niol4, 4r divulging tlie secrets of the institution ; A. 

Moore 645 Newtownlimavady, for marrying a Papist , John 
M»ch„a .hi Hugh M ‘Michael, «S0, 
theft- John M'Candless, 699, Newtownlimav ady, fo 
dling- Charles O’Neill, 930, Coleraine, tor turning a Papist, 
for divulging the secret, of 

"iSSSy 

S~S «ffi=S£1= 

months, from 3rd August, 1855, for non-attendance and non- 
lM w;rbLf d < Exmi/sions Thomas Usher, 1,020, illegally dis- 

SS not’attend . dinner or meeting oi hi. lodge when lie lied 
done m, Jao ..tag di.re.peetful l.ngo.ge of the mxter of hi. 
lodge, and refusing to attend'summons. 



e Grand Orange Lodge op Ireland. 



,, Messenger ,, • • 

Brother Beattie’s Travelling Expenses to Bel- 
fast and back, ..••• 
Expenses of New Office, . 

Postage Stamps, • 

Petty Expenses, ■ • • » 

Brothers Roe and Brierley, on account of ^ 

Printing, . • • • • 

Brother Baxter, Rent to 1st June, 1856, • 

,, Pittman, by order of General Central 
Committee, . 

,, Robinson, for putting up Eixtures in 

, , Beattie's Salary to September 22, 1 856, 

, , Archer’s Salary to November 22, 1 8oG, 
Balance in Treasurer’s bauds, . 
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Appendta, APPENDIX. 

Papers- No. 1 . — Address of the Grand Lodge to the Orangemen 

given in of Ireland. 

Evidence 

on behalf of Brethren, — The Grand Lodge of Ireland acknowledge 

^Orange ^ p r ; v ;ieg C vouchsafed to them by Almighty God of meet- 
1 ing together, of reviewing their past proceedings, and of 

deliberating on the exigencies of the position of Protestants 
throughout the empire and the world. 

They desire to express gratitude to that benign Provi- 
dence under which, hitherto, unanimity, perseverance, and 
consistency have been given to their labours. They call on 
their brethren everywhere to unite with them in perpetu- 
ating their time-honoured principles, and to illustrate them 
by suitable demonstration in life, in testimony, and in 
brotherly love. 

While they ask from all their brethren due regard to the 
principles which inalienably belong to their institution, they 
feel called on, by present circumstances, to remind them of 
the great importance of watching, with due vigilance, the 
pretensions and aggressions of the Papacy. They warn them 
that not only is danger rife from the unceasing and daringly 
increasing efforts of ltomish ecclesiastics to disseminate the 
peculiar doctrines of their religion, but, still more so, from 
the systematic policy of the Papacy, which aims at the sub- 
jugation of all men of all nations beneath the sway and 
tyranny of the Roman Pontiff. That such interference 
with the civil and religious liberty of mankind is felt to be 
intolerable by several Continental States, and that its 
insidious advances have met with determined resistance and 
reprobation in the United States of America, may well afford 
a subject of congratulation, hope, and encouragement to all 
who observe the signs of the times, and who long for the 
true emancipation of the bondsmen of Rome. 

As, under God. much must depend on the principles and 
action of those who are elected to serve as members of the 
House of Commons, too much stress cannot be laid on the 
indispensable duty of securing, as far as possible, the services 
of men of sound principles. The great questions so long 
agitated, respecting grants to Romish ecclesiastics and Romish 
institutions, are as important as ever, and are the more 
worthy of attention, inasmuch as no small measure of success 
has attended a righteous protest and persevering action 
against them. 

The Grand LodgC emphatically call attention to a reso- 
lution on this matter, passed at the general half-yearly 
meeting, held in Belfast, in May of the present year, as 
follows : — 

“Resolved — That this Grand Lodge, considering the gradual 
approach of a general election, would impress on the members 
of the institution who may possess the elective franchise, the 
necessity of exercising that right to the furtherance of the 
principles which are acknowledged by, and form the basis of, 
our institution, and that they should, in all cases, vote for and 
support those candidates who will oppose the Maynooth Grant, 
and every other endowment of Popery, and advocate scriptural 
education for the people ; and that the members of our institu- 
tion should, in every instance where it is practicable, obtain 
pledges from candidates to carry out these views." 

The Grand Lodge take opportunity of reminding the 
brethren of the importance of originating or supporting 
petitions against Maynooth, and against all grants for main- 
tenance of the principles of the ecclesiastics of the Romish 
denomination, &c. 

The Grand Lodge feel it to be bounden on them to refer 
to a claim set up by some on behalf of the original grant to 
Maynooth, on the plea that, at the time of the union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, there was a compact, expressed or 
implied, between the Parliament or Government and the 
ecclesiastical heads of the Romish denomination. 

The Grand Lodge desire to place before their brethren 
and the world some historical statements connected with the 
grant, as originally made, from which it will be plainly seen 
that no compact whatever was then made; nor, indeed, 
have the leaders of the Romish party, or their liberal Pro- 
testant advocates, ever ventured to urge the existence of 
such a supposed compact, as a reason for the continuance of 
the grant. 

Under the administration of Mr. Pitt, Lord Camden being 
Viceroy of Ireland, and Mr. Pelham, Chief Secretary, the 
Statute of 35th Geo. HI. received the royal assent, June 5, 
1795. Thus permission was given for the institution of a 
Romish college, which could not have been then or now 
instituted without violation of law. A sum of £8,000 was 
granted in aid of the erection of such college. 

During the years 1796, 1797, and 1798, sums were voted 
in behalf of the college, in the aggregate amounting to 
£24,249 2s. lr/. This sum was paid by the Treasury, under 
authority of Parliament, to trustees. 



In the year 1 798 the memorable Rebellion broke out, and -Appendix, 
the great lesson was then taught to democratic Protestants No ' I4 - 
in particular, and to all Protestants throughout the world, p apers 
how unchanged and unchangeable was Popery, and that given in 
neither the lives or liberties of any Protestants would be Evidence 
respected by Romanists, whether their political principles the^'ratf ° f 
harmonized or not with those of their bigoted accomplices in Society.”^ 
disloyalty and treason. 

It is not to be matter of surprise if, immediately subse- 
quent to this sanguinary and ungrateful outburst of Romish 
aggression, the Parliament of Ireland took steps to withdraw 
altogether from Maynooth that aid which, for three years, 
had been granted by them. 

The reports of the speeches delivered in the House of Lords 
in the Irish Parliament, given in the Dublin Evening Post (a 
liberal paper), of April 17, 1799, and also in Faulkner's 
Dublin Journal , of same date, exhibit the unmistakable 
opinion of the House of Lords on this subject. It was on 
the motion of no less a person than the Lord Chancellor 
himself (he being, at that time, a trustee of the College 
of Maynooth), the rejection of a proposal for a grant of 
£6,615 14s. id. was brought forward. On a vote being 
taken, all the lords present (one only dissenting) voted 
against the grant. 

Thus the succession of grants was interrupted, and, at the 
same time, a most severe denunciation of the college was 
made by the Lord Chancellor, who exposed the traitorous 
conduct of the first President, Dr. Hussey (the author ot 
what the Chancellor stigmatized as a “diabolical pamphlet”), 
and also the disloyal and highly criminal conduct of the 
Romish priests. He observed — 

“ Had they shown themselves active among the lower classes 
during the late disturbances, in rescuing those unhappy people 
from fatal delusions, and in extinguishing the flame of rebel- 
lion ? They had not, though they might have prevented much 
mischief, had they done their duty. Some Roman Catholic 
clergymen were to be found at the head of the rebels, encour- 
aging and deluding them to outrage, and others were silent 
observers of crimes, sanctioning them by not timely expressing 
their abhorrence of the enormities, and exhorting their flocks 
against the treasons of the day." 

Thus the opinions of the House of Lords, and their all 
but unanimous vote in this wise recorded, clearly demon- 
strate that, with the close of the Irish Parliament, Maynooth 
was discarded, and pronounced unworthy of State support. 

It is true that a claim has been set up for its maintenance, 
on the ground that it has a place in the list of institutions 
for pious and charitable purposes, which were eligible to 
receive parliamentary aid for twenty years after the Union. 

It is true seven institutions did receive aid from the British 
Parliament, including Maynooth — all these were Protestant 
institutions, with the exception of Maynooth — (Protestant 
Charter Schools, Foundling Hospital, Board of First Fruits, 

Marine Nursery, Female Orphan House, Association for- 
Discountcnancing Vice, &c.) but nearly all the Protestant 
institutions have been deprived of parliamentary aid at the 
demand of Romish agitators ; so that, even were Maynooth 
entitled to consideration at one time with them, there is no 
reason why Maynooth should not be now subjected to par- 
liamentary revision, and meet the fate to which it is justly 
entitled. 

That, in years succeeding the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, the British Parliament made grants of 
money to Maynooth, cannot be quoted in favour of a com- 
pact. Such grants may supply a precedent, but they do not 
prove a compact. All grants whatever, of greater or lesser 
amount, are justly assailable, as being inconsistent with the 
safety of the empire, the spread of true religion, and the 
glory of God. 

During recent years, the fullest revelations have been made 
of the nature of the education enforced at this college ; and it 
is now patent and indisputable that doctrines of immorality, 
of ecclesiastical tyranny, and of disloyalty are inculcated in 
this seminary. 

For these and many other reasons, the Grand Lodge call 
on all true Orangemen to be instant, united, and resolved, 
in Order that all public aid may be withdrawn from the 
College of Maynooth, and that the empire may be relieved 
from a tax most unconstitutional and intolerable. 

Finally, the Grand Lodge earnestly beseech all brethren to 
see to their high and holy profession — to cultivate personal 
and domestic religion — to uphold the Word, the Day, and 
the work of God — to be zealous in maintaining the laws, 
enforcing good order, upholding the throne, and perpetuating 
brotherly love and harmony. 

They present their fraternal remembrance to Orangemen; 
not only of the British Islands and Colonies, but of the 
world at large; they desire their prosperity, they admire 
their fidelity, and they pray for their unbroken association 
with the old institution, which would uphold rights won by 
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, mmlix their forefathers. They desire with them gratefully to Deputy Grand Chaplains _ 

U remember the goodness of God, who raised up the great R ev . Henry M. Archdall. Eev. Charles Waring. 

— deliverer, William III., and who is ever able to guard and Rev. John Flanagan, 

papers t0 p r0S p e r the cause which is all His own. They bid them Rev. John C. Hudso 

Evidence fraternally farewell, 
on behalf of Signed on behalf of the Grand Lodg<v 

the Orange 

Society. November, 1856. 



Enniskillen, c 



Rev. John C. Hudson. 

Rev. E. II. Newenham. 

Assistant D. G. Secretaries. 

Rev. E. H. Newenliam. Charles M. Arundell. 

Secretaries' Assistant — William Archer. 

Deputy Grand Treasurer. — William Jas. Gwynn. 
Grand Committee— Saha T. Leslie. Robert W . Lowry . 



Papers 

Evidence 
on behalf of 
the Oranga 



No. 2. — Petition to Parliament. 

To the Right Honorable and Honorable the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled : — * 

THE nUMBLE PETITION OF THE UNDERSIGNED INHABITANTS OFf 

Humbly siieweth,— That your Petitioners approach your 
Honorable House with great respect, and with earnestness 
corresponding with the importance of their appeal. They 
renew their solemn testimony against the continuance of 
national support given by Parliamentary Grants of money in 
behalf of the College of Maynooth, and of Romish Ecclesiastics. 
They respectfully solicit attention to the developed unworthi- 
ness of the system of teaching for which that seminary is now 
notorious, and they entreat your Honorable House to relieve 
them of the great burden on their conscience and properties, 
which is imposed by the unconstitutional tax levied on behalf 
of members of the Romish denomination. 

They urge this appeal all the more earnestly, because they 
cannot but think the recent manifested aggressions of the 
Papacy on the rights of the throne and liiws of the British 
empire must have awakened the attention, and - A 

determination of your Honorable House 
claims of Rome — *’• 



iged the 

„„ __ reconsider the 

the national Parliament of the realm. 'f 



Rev. G. H. M‘D. Johnston, 
D.G.C. 

Rev.Francis C. Young. D.G.C. 
William James Gwynn, G.S. 
Jas. Maxwell, m.d., M.G.C. 
William Madden, M.G.C. 



Rev. G. H. M‘D. Johnston, 
John T. Leslie, M.G.C. 



County Officers. 

John M. Ballantine, D.G.S. 
John F. Fleming, M.G C. 
William Hanna, M.G.C. 



No. 3 Address of the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland 

to tiie Brethren in British America. 

This Grand Lodge, now assembled at their half-yearly 
meeting, held in Dublin, cannot separate without sending to 
their brethren in Canada assurances of their affectionate and 
fraternal remembrance. They bear in mind that many of 
them, in years now past, were actually members of Irish 
lodges, and must have borne with them the most lively asso- 
ciations connected with the old institution. They feel assured 
that all such will fraternally recognise the greeting of their 
old associates, and that they and all other Orangemen of 
Canada will be happy to hear that, by the blessing of Almighty 
God, continued prosperity has been given to the institution ; 
the numbers, order, and unity of the brethren are universally 
acknowledged; the importance and utility of the institution 
commend themselves to the approbation of all good men. 
The persevering labours of the Grand Lodge, so admirably 
aided by the County, District, and Private Lodges of Ireland, 
have had the most beneficial effects in awakening the attention 
of many members of the Imperial Legislature, and others, to 
the fearfully aggressive pretensions and practices of the Papacy. 
They humbly hope that due vigilance, will be exercised by 
Orangemen throughout the world, in repelling all unconstitu- 
tional onslaughts of this dangerous adversary. They commend 
to their best care the upholding of God’s Holy Word, due 
reverence for the Sabbath, and for the interests of Scriptural 
education ; they desire to be remembered in their intercession 
at the throne of grace, and the Orangemen of Canada will ever 
keep a place in their hearts for the Orangemen of Ireland. 

They conclude by fervent congratulations to the Canadian 
brethren on the recent unanimity and united action which 
have been restored among all the Orangemen of Canada,- and 
bid them heartily farewell. 

Signed on behalf the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, 

Enniskillen, g.m. 

Dublin, 28th November, 1856. 



Report of the Proceedings of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ireland, at the Half-yearly General 
Meeting, held at Omagh, on Wednesday, the 27th 
day of May, 1857. 

Most Worshipful the Grand Master. 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Enniskillen. 

Right Worshipful D. G. Masters. 

Simon Armstrong. James Haire. 

John Cranston. James Lcndrum. 

Stewart Blacker. Captain Phillips. 

James Crossle. Edward Waller. 

Grand Chaplain The Eev. G. H. M ‘Dowell Johnston. 



Fermanagh. 

Right IIon.Earl of Enniskillen, 
G.M. 

Alexander Nixon, G.S. 
George Black, D.G.S. 



Trinity College ( Grand Dis- 
trict). 

Not represented. 

Tyrone. 

Rev. Wm. Moutray, D.G.C. 
Rev.Wm.J.M. Young, D.G.C,. 
George V. Stewart, D.G.S. 
Mervyn Stewart, G.T. 

Robert W. Lowry, M.G.C. 



iwnland, and county to be inserted 



t The above is only intended a: 
manuscript, with three signatures, 
petition itself. 



Lodge 780 ( The Royal Nassau), 
Dublin. 

Not represented. 

Visitors. 

Thomas Rogers, 250. William B. Harbour, 505. 

D. Eccles, 411. Samuel Mackey, Sixnnlecross. 

Thomas Shannassy, 505. 

The Grand Master having taken the Chair, at Twelve 
o’clock, prayers were read by Brother the Rev. Francis C. 
Young, d.g.c., and a portion of Scripture by the Rev. Edw. 
II. Newenliam, and the lodge duly opened. 

Apologies for non- attendance were read from the following 
brethren : — 

Mervyn Archdall. Henry G. Johnston. 

C. W. Armstrong. Samuel Y. Johnston. 

James Allen. John Kennedy. 

David Allen. D. Knight Lloyd, m.d. 

Rev. J. A. Beers. James H. Moore. 

William Beers. Cecil Moore. 

George Brooke. George Murphy. 

William George Boyce. John H. Nunn. 

Lieut.-ColonelJohuM.Boyes. H. B. Ormston, m.d. 

Captain Clifford. Rev. James O’Hara. 

Edward J. Cooper. Thomas Palmer, d.g.t. 

Rev. Dr. Drew. John Prescott. 

Rev. George De Butts. Philip R. Patman. 

Peter Douglas. John Plant, 

Robert Evans. Edward Rogers. 

William Filgate. Rev. Sidney Smith, d.d. 

William Fox. Rev. W. J. Slaeke. 

Joseph Greer. Rev. H. L. Tottenham. 

William Humphreys. Captain Tooker. 

H. B. Haffield, m.d. A. M. Vereker. 

John F. Johnston. Rev. C. Welsh. 

William M. Jones. Rev. H. V. White. 

Charles J. Jenkinson. 

The Minutes of the General Half yearly Meeting, held in 
Dublin, on Wednesday, the 26th, Thursday, the 27th, and 
Friday, the 28th of November, 1856, and of the Special 
Meeting of the General Central Committee, held also in 
Dublin, on the 25th of March, 1857, were read by the Rev. 
Edward H. Newenliam, a, d.g.s., and being approved of, were 
confirmed and signed by the Grand Master. 

Brother the Rev. Edward H. Newenliam submitted, from 
the Secretary’s office, a report on the progress made, since the 
last meeting, in the affairs of the Grand Lodge, and the 
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Appendix, means taken to carry out its wishes and directions, as like- 
No - 14 - wise the objects of the institution. 

Papers The following returns of election of Grand Officers and 
given in reports of proceedings were read : — 

Evidence . . . 

on behalf of Antrim. 

the Orange A report of suspensions and expulsions was confirmed, with 
Society. the exception of the suspension of Samuel Young, who was 
suspended from the office of Deputy District Master of Lisburn, 
for voting and taking part against Jonathan Richardson, esq., 
his District Master, at the late Lisburn election ; and David 
Graham, who was expelled for opposing Brother Richardson's 
election, as a member of Parliament ; which suspension and 
expulsion the Grand Lodge unanimously refused to confirm. 
Cork. 

Report of proceedings at half-yearly meeting, held at Dun- 
manway, on 1st April, 1857, confirmed. 

Dublin. 

Grand Secretary, . Philip R. Patman, 20, Fleet-street, in 
room of W. G. Boyce, resigned. 

Dep. Grand Secretary, Thomas II. Atkinson, 7, Lower Pem- 
broke-strect, in room of Philip R. 
Patman, promoted. 

Asst. Dep. Grand Sec. Wm. II. Day, South Frederick-street- 
in room of Thomas H. Atkinson, pro- 

780 Royal Nassau — Return of candidates for admission into 
the institution confirmed. 

Fermanagh. 

(This return should have been furnished by the C.G.S. in 
November, 1856.) 

Grand Master, . Right Hon. the Earl of Enniskillen, 
Florence Court, Enniskillen. 

Dep. Grand Master, . Samuel Y. Johnston, esq., Snow Hill, 
Lisbellaw. 

Grand Chaplain, . Rev. Loftus Read, Levally Glebe, Ennis- 
killen. 

Dep. Grand Chaplains, Rev. Sidney Smith, d.d., Brookboro’. 

Rev. H. B. Bradshaw, Enniskillen. 
Rev. Wal ter Young, Lisbellaw. 

Rev John Egan, Swanlinbar. 

Rev. II. Archdall, Trory Glebe. 

Rev. R. W. Bailey, Lisnaskea. 

Rev. J. Caldwell, Brookboro’. 

Rev. Charles Fox, Derrylin. 

Alexander Nixon, esq., Enniskillen. 
Mr. George Black, Enniskillen. 

II. W. Barton, esq., The Waterfoot, 
Pettigo, 

II. Echlin, esq., Enniskillen Con- 

firmed. 

Londonderry City. — D.G.M., William Cunningham, in room 
of James Keenan, deceased. Confirmed. 

Sligo. —Report of proceedings at half-yearly meeting, held 
on 5th May, 1857, confirmed. 

The following resolution, moved by Brother Wm. James 
Gwynn, pursuant to notice for that purpose given, and se- 
conded by Brother Ilaire, was unanimously adopted : — 
Resolved — That, in acting upon the 8tli General Rule, and 
the 14th and 19lli Rules of County Lodges, it is declared by 
the Grand Lodge that the regular course to be pursued by 
County Lodges is to furnish to the Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland, in manuscript, the returns required by 
the rules ; and that no such returns shall be printed until con- 
firmed by the Grand Lodge, and then only such facts as have 
been so confirmed. 

Brother J . R. Irwin, D.G.M. Ireland, and D.G.M. Armagh, 
not being present to move the motion, of which he had given 
notice at the last November meeting, it was saved for him 
until the next meeting of the Grand Lodge. 

A communication was read from Lodge 780 (Dublin), ad- 
verting to a proposal made by it to the Grand Lodge, on 
a former occasion, to give a donation of £10, and pay an 
annual subscription of £2, to the funds of a benefit society 
connected with the institution, and requesting to know if 
there was any likelihood of such society being carried into 
effect. 

Brother Waller made a statement showing what had been 
done, and how matters remained, as to the Benevolent Fund • 
and Brother C. M. Arundell having spoken explanatory on 
the same subject, and offered suggestions for carrying out the 
object proposed, it was 

Moved by Brother C. M. Arundell, seconded by Brother 
Edward Waller, and 

Resolved— That the Secretary be requested to communicate 
to Lodge 780 the great anxiety felt by this Grand Lodge as to 
the Benevolent Institution ; that the difficulties which have 
hitherto interposed they confidently expect will be completely 
removed by the next meeting in November, when they hope to 
receive the handsome donation offered by the Royal Nassau 



A resolution was passed at the meeting held in November, Appendix, 
1856, to create an Endowment Fund, the interest of which No. 14. ' 

should be applied to meet the salary of the Secretaries’ As- Fa 

sistant, rent of an office, printing, stationery, and incidental givc^L 
expenses, and that to raise such a fund it had been suggested, Evidence 
and the suggestion had been approved of and adopted by the on behalf of 
Grand Lodge, that not only the members of the institution society™ 80 
at large, but all Protestants well affected towards its prin- ty ' 
ciples, should be solicited for contributions, and that collect- 
ing cards should be handed to such members of the institution 
as might be willing to give their aid in obtaining such con- 
tributions. The following brethren were appointed Trustees 
of such Endowment Fund, to whom all money orders are to 
be made payable: — Sir William Verner, Bart., the Hon. 

Colopel Cole, Mervyn Archdall, Joseph Greer, and William 
Ilumphrys. 

Brother Arundell brought the matter under the notice of 
the present meeting, and stated that upwards of 1 ,000 cards 
had been printed (the free gift of Brother William Johnston, 

G.S., county Down), thirty-two of which were taken by the 
brethren present. 

A long and animated discussion arose relative to occur- 
rences which had recently taken place in several localities 
during the late general election, and a report from the coimty 
Antrim, and several lists showing how Orangemen had voted 
on that occasion, together with a resolution passed by the 
District Lodge of Coleraine, county Londonderry, and va- 
rious communications from County Grand Officers, having 
been read, and the Most Worshipful Grand Master, and 
several of the brethren, having expressed themselves on the 
subject, and amongst others Brothers the Rev. John Flana- 
gan, Gwynn, Ilaire, Lendrum, Waller, Cranston, Arundell, 

Rev. E. H. Newenliam, Rev. Charles Waring, and Captain 
Phillips, it Was moved by Brother the Rev. John Flanagan, 
seconded by Brother W. J. Gwynn, and 

Resolved unanimously — That the Grand Lodge feel called 
upon to express their strongest dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of those Orangemen who, on the recent General Election, voted 
and exercised their influence in favour of candidates who had 
refused to pledge themselves to insist upon a Protestant line 
of policy in the House of Commons as regards the endowment 
of Maynooth and other questions ; and, while they would highly 
commend and admire the faithfulness and self-denial of our 
humbler brethren who have stood fast in the struggle, they 
would recommend to the County, District, and Private Lodges, 
to make strict inquiry into the conduct of their several mem- 
bers, and report thereon to this Grand Lodge at its next meet- 
ing, in order that steps may be taken by this Grand Lodge to 
maintain its authority over those who may on such occasions 
forget or violate their duties as Orangemen. 

Forcible observations were made in commendation of the 
excellent conduct of Protestant electors at the elections, 
contrasted with the reprehensible omissions of duty of several 
members of the House of Commons ; and ultimately it was 
moved by Brother the Rev. John Flanagan, seconded by 
Brother James Lendrum, and 

Resolved — That this Grand Lodge has observed the many 
sacrifices made by the Orange and Protestant electors of 
Ireland in the recent struggle, and cannot separate without 
expressing their indignation at the indifference of those pro- 
fessing Protestant and Orange members of the House of Com- 
mons who refrained from voting upon the motion regarding 
Maynooth, notwithstanding the unparalleled exertions made to 
place them in their position of representatives ; and the Sec- 
retary is requested to make known this feeling to such of the 
Members of Parliament as are members of the Orange In- 
stitution. 

A committee having been appointed at the meeting in 
November, 1856, to meet and confer with the English 
brethren at Liverpool for the pur-pose of promoting unity 
of action, and Brother Gwynn having informed the Grand 
Lodge that the committee had accordingly proceeded to 
England, and, having made a statement of what occurred on 
that occasion, it was moved by Brother Waller, seconded by 
Brother Newenliam, and 

Resolved — That the thanks of this Grand Lodge are earnestly 
due and now given to Brothers William James Gwynn, William 
Johnston, and Hunt W. Chambre, for their gratuitous and 
valuable services in proceeding to England to meet the various 
Orange bodies there for the purpose of promoting a union 
amongst them. 

The following resolution, proposed by Brother Gwynn, 
was passed with acclamation : — 

That this Grand Lodge hail, with grateful delight, the pre- 
sence among them of their valued Grand Master, the noble, 
the long-tried, the steadfast, Earl of Enniskillen, and they 
feel peculiar satisfaction, in these days when they have to 
deplore the unfaithfulness of some with whom they have for- 
merly taken counsel, in recording their high sense of gratitude 



Grand Secretary, 
D. G. Secretary, 
Grand Treasurer, 

D. G. Treasurer, 
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to his Lordship for his valuable services on all occasions where 
AppenAtx, 'tug interests of the institution are concerned, and for his land 
- y °- u ' anc i efficient conduct while presiding at this present meetm 0 . 

«L In reference to the approaching anniversary of the 

See twelfth July, it was moved by Brother Gwynn, seconded by 



Evidence twelfth July, it was moveu uy 
on behalf- of ]5 ro tber Simon Armstrong, and 

bin OrauRC _ fWo 



^Resolved— That the various ChaplaiM of our institutiOT are' 
earnestly requested to remember it in their mmistiations on 
Sunday, y the twelfth of July next, and to avail themselves of 
so favourable an opportunity of recommending its principles 
andurging its claims ; and all the brethren are hereby enjoined 
to remember and faithfully to observe the fundamentallawby 

which they are bound to “keep holy the Sabbath day, and 
attend the public worship of God.” 

It was proposed by the Most Worshipful 'the Grand 
Master, and seconded by Brother Crossle, and 

Resolved— That the next Half-yearly Meeting of this Grand 
Lodge be held in' Dublin, on Wednesday, the 2nd December. 

The Registry of 1856 having been re-copied, with the 
addition of notes (not copious but numerous), was laid on 
the tabic, accompanied by a statement prepared by Brother 
Archer, Secretaries’ Assistant, containing observations on 
the necessity of compiling a history of the institution, and 
also givinw some useful statistical information (elucidated by 
an accompanying document in a tabular form), which were 
read by Brother the Rev. E. IL Newenham. 

The following notices of motion for the next half-yearly 
meeting were given by Brother N unn : — 

That the half-yearly meetings of the Grand Lodge he held 
for the future on the third Wednesday in January, and the 
last Wednesday in July. The J anuary meeting to be always 
in Dublin, and that in July wherever appointed at the previous 
meeting, and that the first of such half-yearly meetings be 
held in January then next. That the General Central Com- 
mittee be directed to consider and report to the next meeting, 
such alterations as may by such change m yearly 

meetings be rendered necessary in the rules for the election and 
confirmation of the officers and committee of this and the 
several other lodges. 



law, it is the opinion of this Grand Lodge that some measures Appendix, 
should be taken, not only to interest the brethren more : in the JW14. 
working of the institution, but also to keep our principles from 
time to time before the public with a view to their being Papers^ 
better and more extensively known ; that, with tins Evidonce 
Grand Lodge of Ireland, at any half-yearly meeting .atwinen onbeha]fof 
the General Central Committee shall deem it advisable, do the orange 
hold a public meeting, at which the chairman and speakers society, 
must be exclusively Orangemen; that the resolutions to be 
moved, and all the proceedings and conduct of the-meebngffie 
prepared and arranged by the General Central Committee, 
and that notice of such public meeting, being intended to be 

held, be given to the members of the Grand Lodge m tne 
summons for the half-yearly meeting. 

By Brother Waller: — 

That, at the next meeting of the Grand Lodge, the present 
periods of half-yearly meeting be taken into consideration for 
the purpose of making any change which may be deemed de- 
sirable to the lodge. 



The following expulsio 



•e confirmed : — 



County Antrim. — Expulsions — Thomas Baird, Lodge 654, Tor 
marrvin" a Papist; James Courtney, 487, theft; Robert 
Miller, 483, breach of trust, endangering the honour and 
dignity of the institution; Samuel Warren, 207, marrying a 

Papist; John Johnstone, 1,251, theft. . 

City Londondemy—Expulsion-Damel Morrison, 816, for 
assaulting and throwing a man out of a window in a public- 
house, for which he was convicted at quarter sessions, and 

sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

County Monaohan. — Expulsions — John Campbell, o9i, for 
fraudulently withholding some articles of furniture, the pro- 
perty of his lodge ; James Gray, 718, for marrying a Papist. 

1 N.B.— By the rule of November, 18o3, a suspension for nine 
months, when adjudged as a punishment for the/rst offence 
by non-attendance and non-payment of dues, is prohibited 
f/om publication in the half-yearly Report, therefore such 
suspensions are excluded from this Report. 

God save the Queen ! 



By Brother Nunn : — 

That as the public celebration, by processions, of the anni- 
versaries which the institution honours, is now prohibited by 



Enniskillen, g.m. 

E. H. Newenham, .Clk., f A D Q g 

C. M. Arcndell, \ 



Tiie Grand Treasurer in account w 



e Grand Lodge of Ireland. 



Dr. 



1856. 

Nov. 24. To Balance due by Treasurer, 
onfoot of account, to this day, 
Dec. 31. To amount of Subscriptions 
from Members, for year 1 856, 
received from 24th Novem- 
ber to this, day, per Subscrip- 
tion Book, 

County Dues — 

County Down, . 

,, Tyrone, Pomeroy Dis- 

,, Eermanagh, 

,, Antrim, 

,, Leitrim, 

,, Wicklow, 3 Lodges for 
1855 and 1856, 

,, Longford, 1620, 
Renewal Warrants — 

Eermanagh, 439, 624, 1,6 
Antrim, 598, . 

Lodge Property — 

Cork, 4 doz. Rule Books, 
Donations — 

John Kennedy, M.G.C., 

John Thwaites, M.G.C., 

E. H. Newenham, D.G.C., 
Joseph Greer, D.G.M., 
Edward Waller, D.G.M., 
Simon Armstrong, D.G.M., 
Viscount Dungannon, D.G.M. 
George De Butts, D.G.C., 
John Cranston, D.G.M., 



1856. m , . 

Nov. 28. By amount paid Tylers and 
Messengers at.this meeting — 
Tylers, 



0 2 6 — 0 10 0 

0 16 0 — 0 16 0 



Dec. 20. By donation to distressed Pro- 
testants, 

Office Expenditure, including Postages, 
Stationery, and Scriveneiy — 
Engrossing Addresses to Cana- 
dian Brethren, 

1856-7. Postages, 

May 13. Engrossing Petitions to Parlia- 
ment against Maynooth, 
Printing, SfC — 

1856. 

Dec. 3. By Roe and Brierley, on account, 

1857. . , 

Mar. 25. By Kirkwood, printing Circulars, 
Mar. 12. By Half-year’s Rent of Offices, to 

1st January, 1857, 

May23. Br. Archer, from 22nd Novem- 
ber, 1856, to 23rd May, 1857, 
,, Br. Archer, expenses attending 
Meeting at Omagh, . 



1857. 

May 25. To amount of Subscriptions 
from Members, for year 1857, 
received to this day, 

To Balance due Treasurer, 



0—2 5 0 
10 0 



25 0 
0 7 



6—25 7 6 
12 10 0 



£91 6 6 
£7 17 6 



Examined and found correct, this 30tli day of June, 1857,) Chas m. Arundell,? 
and a balance of £7 17s. lid., due to Treasurer. Receipts of > Henry jj. Hatfield, ) 
May meeting not included. ) 
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Appendix, No. 15. 



Police return of Parties who 

rioting, from the 12th to the 19th July, both days 
included. 



charged 

Rioting. 



1 . John Loughran. 

2. John Burke. 

3. Patrick Thompson. 

4. Andrew Cassey. 

5. Thomas M'Loughlin. 

6. James Scott. 

7. Arthur Hughes. 

8. William Murphy. 

9. Janies Moore, 
io. John Donagliey. 

1 i . Henry Connolly. 

12. Peter M ‘Mahon. 

13. William M'Alister. 

14. John Reid. 

15. Robert Sherman. 

16. Michael Mullen. 

17. William Carmichael. 

18. Thomas Patterson. 

19. Bernard Mulliolland. 

20. John Magee. 

21. Terrance M ‘Senna. 

22. William M ‘Kinney. 

23. Matthew Galbraith. 

24. Michael M ‘Kinney. 

25. John Maginnes. 

26. Thomas Hughes. 



27. Henry Magowan. 

28. Edward M ‘Kinney. 

29. Bernard Mullen. 

30. Edward James Heron. 

31. John M'Murtry. 

32. George Boyd. 

33. John Walker. 

34. Richard Stewart. 

35. Stewart Walker. 

36. John M ‘Mullen. 

37. William M ‘Connell. 

38. Patrick Campbell. 

39. Alexander Boyd. 

40. William Kennedy. 

41. David Anderson. 

42. Eelix M'Anally. 

43. William Howard. 

44. James Carr. 

45. Patrick Mallon. 

46. Thomas G. Edmonson. 

47. Arthur. Thomney. 

48. Matthew Quin. 

49. James Baxter. 

50. John Burns. ' 

51. Robert Hanna. 

52. Erancis Brownlee. 



score years and ten, nearly, may well be exempted from duty ; Appendix 
and I rejoice when in the Presbyterian Church— the Church A T o. it. ’ 
charged with of W 4|B> » 4,10 Ir — 

Church, that I honour, because of the excellence ot her doc- Speech oa 
trines, and her sons ; and when among my friends, the Method- Open-air 
ists who have been long accustomed to the open air, and to Preaching, 
brickbats some of them— especially my good old friend, 

Gideon Ouseley— I was delighted to read on the other side 



of the Channel of the Sabbath evening proceedings 
steps of the great mart of commerce, our Custom-house; and 



James M'Kitteeick. 



Appendix, No. 16. 



t — e.i Letter of the Magistrates to the Rev. William 
£££ 2 iriRWAIHR. 



Belfast, Sunday Morning. 

July 26th, 1857- 

“ Sir, — H aving seen it announced in a local newspaper, 
that it is intended to commence a system of open-air preach- 
ing this day, in front of the Custom-house, we beg leave to 
address a few words to you, as incumbent of the district re- 
ferred to, in the hope of dissuading you from a course which 
we consider likely to produce a repetition of such disgraceful 
tumults and riots as we have had to contend with since the 
12tli instant. That you may be lawfully entitled to preach in 
the open air, as elsewhere, we do not question ; but we not 
only question the expediency of your doing so, but, from 
the still excited feeling of the lower orders, consequent on 
the recent disturbances of the town, we feel assured that 
such a proceeding, at this particular period, would be fraught 
with danger to life and property; and, therefore, we entreat 
you, for the sake of peace, order, and religion itself, to forego 
your intention, at least, until the minds of the people will 
have become sufficiently calm to receive some benefit from 
your instruction. 

“We remain, Sir, your obedient servants, 



(Signed), 



“ Robert Th< 

“ W. B. T. Lyons, j.p 
“ Wm. M‘Gee, j.p. 

“ Thomas Verner, j.i 
“ Wm. S. Tracy, e.m. 



“ Rev. W. M'Tlwaine, S 



Appendix, No. 17. 



Dr. Cooke’s Speech on Open-air Preaching. 



Speech on 
Open-air 
Preaching. 



From the Banner of Ulster, of the 1st of September, 1857- 



I will tell you I was utterly astonished on another point, 
when I found that some of our neighbours got out of humour 
with us— out of humour with what? What makes you an- 
o-ry ? whenever I- see a man or a woman angry — and I have 
seen both of them angry— I am always inclined to examine 
it, as a good old physician in this town did, when he was 
once sent for to the Donegal Arms, which has long been one 
of the most respectable inns in the kindom, to see a London 
man, who had taken ill. He had just eaten too much, and 
he complained of a difficulty in breathing. He said : “ Well 
doctor, I have sent for you, for I am very bad.” “ What 
ails you, man ?” said the doctor. “ Oh,” said he, “ it is alto- 
gether pectoral.” “ What ails you, man ?” “ Oh, doctor, I 
cannot breathe.” “ Well,” said the doctor, “ dinna breathe.” 

I am greatly inclined to take this good old physician's cure, 
and say to our neighbours, you know whom I mean, and 
they themselves know whom I mean, “ What ails you, men?" 
Suppose a minister of the Established Church, having done 
his duty in his church, can attract the ears of some whom I 
will not offend by calling the waifs and strays of humanity; 
men and women whose heads are never under a church door, 
suppose he can attract them, and tell them something about 
Christ something about the Ten Commandments— some- 

thing about the condemnation they bring, and of their 
breadth, for the law of God is exceedingly broad— something 
about their parity, something about their heart-piercing 
character — suppose lie can tell some of these people that it 
is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, who is to take 
offence at all this? Can a man, calling himself a Christian, 
take offence at all this ? Suppose, now, that in addition to 
these, whom I have not offensively called waifs and strays, 
that some of our ordinarily and constantly church-going 
people, coming, say some from the Methodist Connexion, 
some from the Independents, some from the Established 
Church, some from the Presbyterians, should come to hear 
a word in season, I would say, what offence can you take at 
all this? I would sav again, what right has any man to take 
offence at all this ? 'And what- right has any body of men to 

organize a system of interrupting all this? The air of heaven 

is free to me, so is the Gospel; the sun of heaven is free to 
me, so is the Gospel. Who has a right to step between me 
and Christ? None. I have a right to speak of Him, and 
speak well of Him. He never did me evil, and He always 
did me good. Who will dare, if my friend is absent, to 
hinder me from defending him? Who will dare, when my 
friend is present, to hinder me from putting forth his senti- 
ments? Who are they, who will interpose in a Christian 
land— for thisis called a Christian land— who are they who 
will dare to interpose between a minister of the Gospel and 
Christ his Lord. Then come the authorities. This is the 
land of liberty, and of justice, and of equity, and of freedom. 
Well, I intend nothing offensive to any man when I say 
what has been said again and again by historians, and 
admitted by men of all creeds, that we are indebted to one 
man for toleration — William of Nassau. I say it non-off'en- 
sively ; I say it non-politically ; but we are really indebted to 
that man for liberty of conscience ; and we are indebted to 
the after-Kings of England for completing that toleration. 
And, after all that has been said, and sung, too, about tolera- 
tion, where is toleration in Belfast ? I thought, surely, that 
Acts infringing conscience and shackling conscience had been 
all repealed. I thought that the first Toleration Act had 
been perfected when all the remnant of these offensive laws 
had been done away. Why, I learned that the Belfast 
Doncgal-quay Parliament — the Custom-house Parliament, 
l, their i-Wt.inn somewhere about Smithfield or 



My dear friends, I would now lead your thoughts home. 
I have been for some time away seeking the health of my 
family, and of myself, rather retaining than gaining it. If 
we went away very strong, we came home very well. 
When I was away, I naturally obtained the Belfast news- 
papers, and I found, as I was aware, that your ministers of 
different denominations were continuing the apostolic prac- 



liaving received their election somewhere about Smithfield oi 
Donegal-street, came down to require the house to repea. 
the Act of Toleration. I never was a repealer before, but 
now I stand here, determined, so far as I can, to overturn 
and to repeal this repeal. Ha! but, then, I am told the 
authorities have stepped in. I honour the magistracy. ^God 
appointed it. I approve it. I stand by it. 
institution as well as man’s acceptance. ~” r " 



tice of open-air preaching. It is long since I thought myself another thing I have learned, as an apostolic n 



i God’s 
Well, then, I know 



I will 



qualified for the open-air ; but when I was thirty years not speak evil of the ruler of my people, but I will tell them 

r -i Vi 1- God’s truth, when I do not approve of them. I approve ol 



younger, I was always through the summer in the open uuul . U u^ .......... - rr 

air, preaching; having done my duty under the roof of timber, them as men and as members of society; but if £2 10s. be 
I endeavoured to do a little more duty under the canopy of the punishment for the Parliament that repeals the Toleration 
' ' ' a man. who has scon three Ant T rln not aimrnvc. A man COmCS, and he says, I will 



heaven. I have conceived that a man, who has seen three Act, I do not approve. 
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Appendix, not allow a minister of the Gospel — I will not allow you to 
•No. 17. preach; then, say the Belfast magistracy, I will fine you 

— , £2 10s. Now, I do say it here openly ancl advisedly, and 
Speechon 3 with the full intention to follow it up, it is with me no 
Open-air momentary feeling. I have thought over it in England, I 
Preaching, have thought of it on the seas, and I have prayer over it. I 
have nearly wept over it, when I saw that a defiance of reli- 
gious liberty and feeling was just— £2 1 Os. Why, if I go to 
the streets, and take my hat in my hand, I would get £2 10s. 
at the corner of Bridge-street in five minutes, and an offence 
against religious liberty is punished by the Belfast magistracy 
with, not a fine, but a binding, I forget what the technical 
phrase is, a recognizance of £2 1 Os. I say again, and I will 
not speak evil of the ruler of my people, but I will tell the 
ruler of my people, openly and honestly, as I would tell him 
privately, does he think, as a man who regards the religious 
liberty of the world, that £2 10s. is a legitimate mode of 
defending that liberty for which our fathers, so many of them, 
died? I have the highest respect for our worthy bishop, 
who is a high-minded, noble, kind-hearted man ; and when 
he thinks fit to interfere with his clergy, I would be the last 
man living to interfere in any way with him. He judges 
according to his light and conscience, and when his clergy 
attend to his bidding, I would be the last to find fault with 
them. On the contrary, they do right to obey him ; but is 
the Protestant people to be put down in this way ? Is the 
Protestant ministry of the Gospel to be extinguished by the 
Smithfield or Donegal-street Parliament ? And at the same 
time I say, submission to the law — absolute, perfect, unre- 
served — is a thing that I ever inculcated through life, that 
I inculcate now, and that I will continue to inculcate. But, 
at the same time, I say, we must assert our liberties. Had 
I been here at the time this work was going on, I would have 
urged on my friends what I now suggest. W e have at the 
head of the Irish Government a scholar — a gentleman — a 
Christian — a high-minded nobleman, anxious for the welfare 
of Ireland. Very well. Why, the other day there was a 
hurly-burly got up at Tea-lane, or Sandy-row, or some 
other place, and what do I find ? I find there was a great 
signature sent up to the Lord Lieutenant with all the influen- 
tials of the neighbourhood to inquire into these riots. I hate 
riots ; I grieve over them ; but has there been any thing said 
to the Lord Lieutenant to inquire after religious liberty ? 
Now, this is the point to which I wish to call the Christian 
public. Our magistracy may say that £2 10s. is a proper 
recognizance for the protection of religious liberty. Well, 
if it be worth £2 10s., at all events it is worth a little more. 
Now, if the preacher of God’s Word is interrupted, let us 
first appeal to the Lord Lieutenant, and let us call on him 
to send down a commission. I will tell you, listen to me. 
Suppose that, in any Protestant community, a number of 
Redemptorist Fathers, such as Father Furlong, or that 
Father, with the unpronounceable name, at Kingstown, had 
been attacked by a Protestant inob— I think the thing is 
impossible, we are not a mob-ility — what would be done ? 
An appeal to the Lord Lieutenant in twenty-four hours, and 
within twenty-four hours a commission would be issued from 
the Castle of Dublin, for the purpose of investigating the 
Protestant mob. Why are we so supine ? Why are we so 
frightened that we do not call on the noblemen at the head 
of the Government to send down a commission of Q. C.’s 
and all other C.’s, to inquire into the state of Protestant 
freedom in the town of Belfast. This is the public duty that 
lies on you ; and I feel happy in the opportunity I have enjoyed 
this night in being called to appear here, that I might boldly 
and determinedly, and thoughtfully, put forth this matter 
before the public mind of Belfast. I know it is a difficulty 
with men, so humble as myself, to expose themselves to all 
the artillery of three or four newspapers— three or four — 
no, thirty or forty, or fifty newspapers, all over the country. 
I do not know where I may figure for daring to say that I 
am a freeborn Protestant. But no matter for that. It is 
not the first time that I have dared to express my mind, and 
I dare to express it now, not as a matter of temporary feeling, 
but as a matter of which I have thought much, and over 
which I have prayed much, and over which I trust you will 
all pray and think. We will dare, instead of lying down 
and saying, there is my neck, stamp your heel upon it ; 
instead of lying down, and saying, trample me as you will, 
my honest mob of Smithfield and the upper end of Donegal- 
street, instead of saying that, we will say: “We will not 
oppose you with mob against mob. God forbid ; we will not 
encourage one of our people to return evil for evil, but on 
the contrary, good for evil; but as Paul appealed to Cscsar, 
we will appeal to Ctesar.” We will tell the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland that we are deprived of that freedom which belongs 
to us as Protestants ; that we dare not preach the Gospel 
except at the expense of personal injury, and we will see 
what the law will do for us. And if his Excellency can do 
nothing for us, I will not say we will send over a deputation 

* 



to the Queen, to disturb her Highland repose amidst the hills Appendix, 
of Balmoral ; but as soon as she gets home to Buckingham No. 17 . 
Palace, we will send over to her, and we will send our peti- Cooke , B 
tion to Parliament, and call on the Parliament to protect us speech on 
against the Custom-house parliament of Donegal-quay. I Open-air 
did not consult any man to ask whether it was prudent for Preaching, 
me to say what I have said. I consulted my God, my con- 
science, my knowledge of history, my feeling of the present, 
my anticipations of the future, and I am not sure that a num- 
ber of my friends may not think me rash and foolish. I have 
endeavoured, however, to take advantage of this position to 
leaven the public mind, and to tell honestly our magistracy 
that there is one man who dares to tell them to their face, 
that he thinks their management of this affair was of the 
description of one John Falstaff’s recruits— “ most forcible 
feeble.” I will do what I can to bring this matter forward, 
though I should bring it alone before the Lord Lieutenant ; 
and I will bring it before the Queen, though I brought it 
alone — I will tiring it before the Parliament, though I brought 
it alone — and why so? Because I look to the future. Let 
them trample you in the dust, and they will trample 
you next below the dust. We do not trample them — 
they shall not trample us. When has any Protestant mob 
assailed the Redemptorist fathers ? Never, anywhere. Shall 
we, then, quietly submit to have our religious liberty inter- 
fered with, even'in our streets? Surely, it cannot be possible 
that we should thus succumb ; but be assured of this one 
thing— allow them to stop your preaching in the streets, 
they will soon stop it in the churches. But if we are for- 
saken by the potentates of the land, we will not be forsaken 
by his Excellency, by the Queen,' by the Parliament; and 
though we were forsaken by them all, we will not be forsaken 
by God. 



Appendix, No. 18. 

Resolutions of the Belfast Presbytery, on the 
25tli day of September, 1857. 

From tlie Banner of Ulster , of the 26 th of September , 1 857. Presbytery. 

Belfast Presbytery. — Open-Air Preaching. 

Yesterday, at eleven o’clock, a special meeting of this 
reverend court was held in the session-room of the May- 
street Church. The Rev. Isaac Nelson, Moderator, pre- 
sided. 

After the court had been constituted with prayer, 

The Moderator said, — It devolves on me, fathers and 
brethren, to say that I have not presumed to call this meet- 
ing, except in conformity with the laws of our Church. I 
have asked you to meet owing to a requisition put into my 
hand ; and it would be presuming to say any more than it 
fully meets with the concurrence of my own mind. l am sure 
you all feel the importance of the object for which this 
meeting is called — namely, the discussion of the question of 
open-air preaching. The Moderator then read the requisi- 
tion, which was signed by the names of Dr. Cooke, Dr. 

Morgan, Dr. KiUen, Rev. W. Johnston, and Rev. J. 

Speers. He then said, — I hope that what we do to-day 
will be done in a spirit of unity and amity, because very 
much depends on it, I presume to say, in regard to the in- 
terests of people outside. 

Mr. Macnaughten moved that the Presbytery approve of 
the conduct of the Moderator in calling the meeting. 

The motion was seconded and passed. 

Dr. Cooke — The next question is, whether this shall be 
an open meeting or a private one. It is quite clear to me 
that you must meet in interloquitur, to converse on the 
matter, in the first instance. 

Mr. Macnaugktan — My impression is, that there are two 
questions which the Presbytery has to deal with. One is 
the general question of open-air preaching in its present 
position and aspects. I do not see any reason for looking 
at that question any where else than in the eye of the 
public. The other question is a more delicate one — that is, 
the present position of things in Belfast. I think these two 
questions are distinct and separate. _ We might discuss one 
of these at present, without touching on the peculiarities 
connected with some of Mr. Hanna’s movements. 

Mi-. Knox — I think, however, that the general feeling is 
that we should go into interloquitur. 

Mi-. Hamilton moved that the Presbytery should go into 
interloquitur. 

Dr. Cooke seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
passed. 

/■The Presbytery then deliberated in private for about 
three hours. 

The Moderator read a letter he had received from Mr. 

Hanna, to the effect that that being the day arranged for 
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Appendix, his examination before the Commission of Inquiry, he was 
No - 18 - unable to attend ; but that, if the Presbytery had any sug- 
Resoiutions gestions to offer liim on the subject of open-air preaching, 
of the bo would gladly wait to-morrow on any sub-committee 

Belfast appointed by the Presbytery to convey them. 

Presbytery. On the court being made public, the result of their de- 
liberations was declared. 

Dr. Coolie— Moderator, I am now ready to submit to you 
the following resolutions, that have been maturely con- 
sidered by the Presbytery, and which they are now to fiat 
or reject : — 

“Resolved— 1. That the preaching of the Gospel in the 
open air, as well as in our churches, has been customary 
during the entire history of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland. 

“2. That this custom we hold to be founded on our Lord’s 
commission, and on apostolic practice. 

“3. That we are resolved, by all legitimate means, to main- 
tain for ourselves and transmit to posterity this right, which 
we have hitherto uninterruptedly enjoyed. 

“4. That whilst we are so resolved, we, nevertheless, feel 
conscientiously bound, as ministers of the Gospel of peace, to 
do all in our power— ever in the exercise of our rights, and the 
performance of our duties — so to live ‘ as giving no one offence 
in any thing, that the ministry be not blamed.’ (2 Cor. 

“5. That, under the existing circumstances of this town, 
we do affectionately entreat our brother, Mr. Hanna, as a 
matter of Christian expediency (1 Cor. vi., 12), to desist from 
open-air preaching till, in the mercy of God, a reasonable 
time be afforded for excited passions to cool and subside — an 
event which we hopefully anticipate, because, until witliin 



these few weeks, no organized obstruction or annoyance was Appendix 
experienced by any of our ministers during their open-air A'o. is . ' 
services in any part of the town or country. ' 

“6. That we do most earnestly remonstrate with our Resolutions 
brother as to the language he has. occasionally employed in of tlle 
letters to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and also to the •Belfast 
local magistracy. Presbytery. 

“7. That a committee be appointed to confer with Mr. 

Hanna in reference to these resolutions ; and that they be, and 
hereby are, authorized to take such measures as to them shall 
appear desirable for maintaining, by appeal either to the Execu- 
tive or the Legislature, the constitutional and Christian pri- 
vileges of this Church. 

“The committee to consist of the Moderator, with Drs. 

Cooke, Morgan, Edgar, and Mr. Macnaughtan.” 

The Rev. Doctor then said — I move these resolutions. 

Dr. Edgar seconded the motion, which was passed. 

The Moderator — Fathers and brethren, I rejoice with you 
on the spirit in which this very solemn and very delicate 
business has been this day entered into and conducted ; 
and I trust that whatever may be the source of our difficulty 
on any question, that we, as professing followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, will always be found acting out the spirit of 
our Master, even where we may conscientiously differ from 
one another on a great question such as this. I think it is a 
source of gratitude — it is to me personally — that there has 
been so much harmony among us, and so much brotherly 
spirit. I feel called on, in point of duty, to state that from 
the fifth resolution Mr. Hamilton has dissented, and also his 
elder. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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